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As  the  Synod,  to  which  Mr.  Morison  had  appealed  against 
the  deed  of  separation  passed  by  the  Presbytery  on  the  3rd 
of  March,  was  appointed  to  meet  in  Glasgow,  on  the  7th  of 
June,  1841,  only  three  clear  months  require  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  ministerial  career  of  our  theological  hero  between 
these  two  important  dates.  Neither  his  pastoral  standing  nor 
his  evangelistic  labours  were  in  any  way  affected  by  the 
adverse  vote,  with  the  account  of  which  our  last  article  closed. 
An  ecclesiastical  appeal  from  a  lower  court  to  a  higher  as 
entirely  sists  procedure,  and  screens  the  menaced  incUvidual 
from  the  execution  of  a  sentence,  as  does  an  appeal  in  any  of 
our  law  courts.  Therefore  had  Mr.  Morison  the  right  during 
the  interval  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  occupy  his  own 
pulpit,  dispense  the  ordinances  of  the  church,  and  even  attend 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Presbytery,  if  he  so  pleased,  as 
being  still  a  ftJly  accredited  minister  of  the  United  Secession 
Church. 

This  liberty  was  indeed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  him ; 
for  the  revival  of  religion  which  had  been  produced  in  Kil- 
marnock by  Ood's  blessing  on  his  earnest  ministrations,  instead 
of  bein^  slackened,  was  even  stimulated  by  all  these  judicial 
proceedings.  It  may  seem  strange,  and  almost  impossible, 
at  first  sight,  that  acrimonious  controversy  and  genume  soul- 
saving  could  go  on  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  but  the  explana- 
tion of  the  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  found  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  him  who  was  the  human  centre  around  which 
all  this  excitement  revolved.    He  did  not  allow  his  heart  to  be 
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embittered  by  anything  that  was  said  or  done  against  him. 
He  could  hardly  spare  the  time  to  attend  these  exciting 
debates  on  account  of  his  engrossing  engagements  with  sin- 
sick  souls ;  and  whenever  the  ecclesiastical  field-day  would  be 
over,  he  quickly  doffed  all  the  formidable  armour  with  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  equip  himself  and  ran  back  eagerly, 
like  a  spiritual  Cincinnatus,  once  more  to  bend  over  his  beloved 
gospel-plough.  If  some  irate  ^antagonists  sent  any  baibed 
arrows  after  him,  he  only  lifted  the  missiles  of  malignity 
meekly  out  of  the  furrows  where  they  fell,  praying,  as  he  did 
so,  "  Father  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Dr.  Morison  has  recently  been  kind  enough  to  show  us  the 
carefully  preserved  church-book  in  which  the  names  of  all  the 
members  admitted  into  Clerk's  Lane  Church  were  enrolled  at 
this  time.  It  appears  from  that  register  that  no  fewer  than 
403  individuals  were  received  into  fellowship  during  1841, 
and  183  of  these  during  the  quarter  ^that  elapsed  between 
March  and  June.  And  let  it  be  noted  that  these  numbers 
imply  an  immense  amount  of  anxious  and  painstaking 
labour.  Every  applicant  was  seen  again  and  again; — ^the 
object  aimed  at  in  all  the  conversations  being  peace  with  God 
on  an  evangelical  foundation.  This  scriptural  phrase  "  peace 
with  God,"  appears  thus  prominently  for  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  we  know,  as  a  term  of  communion,  in  connection  with 
the  labours  of  Mr.  Morison  and  his  friends.  Wesleyans  speak 
of  "the  witness  of  the  Spirit;"  Independents  generally  of 
evidence  of  regeneration ;  while  Presbyterians  are  commonly 
satisfied  with  a  "credible  profession"  of  Christianity.  The 
leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  however,  inquired  of  all  their 
applicants  for  churdi  fellowship  if  they  had  "peace  with  CJod." 
Doubtless,  the  now  characteristic  expression  can  be  traced  to 
Mr.  Morison  of  Kilmarnock;  and  more  particularly  to  his 
fondness  for  the  epistle  to  the  Romans;  and  yet  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  first  verse  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  that  epistle: 
"  Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  God 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  passage  does  indeed 
seem  to  be  a  locvs  classicua — ^a  remarkable  place — ^worthy  of 
bein^  printed  in  capitab,  and  intended  to  be  a  reference  text 
for  the  student  of  Scripture— even  as  in  a  fortified  country 
towers  of  special  strengui  rise  every  here  and  there,  or  as  in  the 
course  of  a  brawling  stream,  deep  and  quiet  pools  will  every 
now  and  then  sweetly  intervene.  The  sacred  writer  having 
elaborately  and  arffumentatively  set  forth  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faim  in  the  previous  chapters,  there  enters 
upon  the  consequences  of  believing.  All  at  once  his  train  of 
ihought  loses   the  murmur  of  argument^  and  settles  down 
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into  the  deep  calin  of  tranquil  deduction — "  Being  justified 
by  faUhy  we  have  peace  with  Ood  through  our  Lord  Jeaua 
Christ.'*  Mr.  Morison  s  eminently  practical  mind  seized  upon 
this  sentence  as  being  one  of  intense  and  special  importance, 
and  with  all  the  vehemence  of  his  early  oratory  be  used  to  cry 
— **  Look  here :  the  inspired  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  concludes 
that  whenever  a  man  believes  and  is  justified,  he  enters  upon 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  peace  with  God.  He  is  not 
afiuid  of  God.  Because  he  sees  that  Jesus  has  made  a  com- 
plete atonement  for  all  his  sins,  his  guilty  terror  has  all  fled 
away  I "  This  initial  blessing  of  "  peace  with  God  "  he  distin- 
guished from  Assurance.  It  might  be  almost  identical  with 
what  other  evangelical  vn'itei's  had  meant  by  "the  Assur- 
ance of  Faith;"  but  he  reserved  that  term  (Heb.  x,  22)  rather 
for  the  subsequent  confidence  that  springs  from  the  joint 
testimony  of  Faith  and  the  Graces  which  are  her  spiritual 
daughters. 

Napoleon's  "  himdred  days "  were  the  days  of  fighting  that 
elapsed  between  the  departure  from  Elba  and  the  final  struggle 
at  Waterloo.  James  Morison's  Ninety  days,  between  the  fight 
in  the  Presbytery  and  the  fight  in  the  Synod,  were  very 
different.  They  were  days  of  holy  calm  and  usefulness,  extend- 
ing between  an  enforced  truce  and  the  subsequent  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  One  or  two  days  in  the  week  were  set  apart  for 
conversation  with  "the  anxious"  in  the  minister's  own  house. 
On  these  occasions,  as  we  have  already  described,  the  manse 
would  be  foil  of  people  eager  to  converse  with  him  from  morning 
to  night.  He  patiently  strove  to  remove  the  dijficulties  of  each 
inquirer, — ^hurrying  over  no  case  superficially,  as  far  as  time 
would  allow,  because  feeling,  to  some  extent,  the  value  of  each 
immortal  soul.  "  My  sins  are  too  great."  "  But  does  not  the 
blood  of  Christ  cleanse  from  all  sin?" — "I  have  a  very  bad 
heart."  "  But  Jesus  died  for  your  bad  heart." — "I  have  a  very 
hard  heart."  "  But  Jesus  died  for  your  hard  heart ;  believe  in 
his  love  and  it  will  be  softened."  Thus  did  the  subdued  strain 
of  comforting  expostulation  go  on,  from  hour  to  hour,  during 
the  Ninety  days!  It  genenSly  happened  that  not  all  who 
waited  upon  lum  at  the  time  set  apart  for  conference  would 
be  satisfied,  or  brought  to  evangelical  rest.  A  note  was  taken 
of  the  case,  and  a  subsequent  interview  appointed.  In  this 
way  would  Mr.  Morison's  time  be  largely  occupied  for  several 
days  every  week.  Indeed  he  had  little  time  left  for  study, 
much  as  his  heart  was  set  upon  it.  Even  his  sermons  were 
hurriedly  prepared;  but  his  mind  was  so  foil  of  the  truth 
which  he  had  lately  found  out  for  his  own  soul,  and  which  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  defend,  that  he  literally  overflowed 
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with  the  love  of  Christ,  when  he  entered  his  pulpit  on  the 
Sabbath  day. 

One  very  interesting  episode  falls  to  be  recorded  here, 
namely,  Mr.  Morison's  marriage  to  the  lady  who  has  ever 
since  shared,  and  shared  so  nobly  and  so  well,  both  his  honours 
and  dishonours,  his  sorrows  and  his  joys.  Amid  so  much  talk 
of  cutting  oflF  and  separation,  this  domestic  union  comes  in 
with  a  fine  comforting  and  counterbalancing  efiect.  The  young 
bridegroom  had  to  go  to  London  for  his  bride;  but  he  took 
only  one  Sabbath's  rest  for  holiday  and  honeymoon,  and  even 
on  a  part  of  that  day  preached  for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Aveling 
of  Eii^land,  the  same  Congregational  minister  who  had  issued, 
on  his  own  responsibility,  an  edition  of  the  tract,  "What 
must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  The  people  used  to  come  running  to 
their  doors  and  look  after  Mrs.  Morison  when  she  was  first 
brought  to  Kilmarnock.  They  wondered  that  she  would  have 
come  into  the  midst  of  so  much  commotion  and  strife.  But 
they  seemed  to  forget  that  charity  or  love  "endureth  all 
things,"  and  that  when  we  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  there 
may  be  the  deepest  peace  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  trouble. 

Luther  had  so  much  delight  in  his  commentary  on  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  he  used  to  call  it  "  his  wife," — 
*' nis  Catharine  de  Bore," — of  whom  again  he  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  "  he  would  not  exchange  her  for  the  kingdom  of 
France,  nor  for  all  the  riches  of  the  Venetians."  Immediately 
after  his  return  from  his  brief  marriage  jaunt,  Mr.  Morison  was 
very  busy  with  the  prepai-ation  of  a  work  for  the  press,  which 
must  have  been  a  heavy  tax  on  his  already  over-taxed  energies, 
and  yet  must  have  been  so  agreeable  to  him  as  almost  to  rival 
his  new  domestic  affection.  We  refer  to  his  work  on  "The 
Extent  of  the  Atonement;  or,  the  Question,  For  whom  did 
Christ  die  ?  answered."  We  have  already  given  an  epitome 
of  the  pamphlet  entitled  the  "Nature  of  the  Atonement," 
which  had  been  issued  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  That  on 
the  extent  of  the  Saviour's  work  was  intended  to  be  the  sequel 
of  the  foregoing.  The  preface  to  the  first  edition  is  dated  "  Ist 
June,  1841." — §o  that  the  book  must  have  appeared  the  week 
before  the  meeting  of  the  Synod.  As  we  have  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  observe  chronological  order  in  our  narrative, 
we  must  notice  briefly  this  important  publication  before  we 
give  an  account  of  the  exciting  debate  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Church.  For  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  new 
generation  that  has  sprung  up  since  cannot  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  state  of  things  in  these  early  days,  unless  they  are 
informed  of  the  literature  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  of  the 
ecclesiastical  proceedings.     Thousands  of  these  pamphlets  were 
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circulated  over  the  country,  and  did  more  to  shape  public 
opinion,  and  bless  the  souls  of  men,  in  many  quarters,  than 
sermons,  lectures,  or  discussions. 

"  The  Extent  of  the  Atonement "  was  the  largest  of  the 
Kilmarnock  series  of  Gospel  publications.  It  had  only  paper 
covers,  and  sold  at  a  shilling.  It  contained  more  than  a 
hundred  of  those  long,  closely  printed  pages,  that  seem  to  have 
been  preferred  in  the  early  editions  from  that  local  press. 
Although  not  so  philosophiccd  in  its  structure  as  "  the  Nature  of 
the  Atonement"  (and  the  subject  did  not  admit  of  so  much 
original  research)  it  was  even  more  important,  in  one  view  of 
the  matter ;  and  more  popular,  because  all  its  arguments  and 
illustrations  centred  round  that  point,  which  was  the  most 
prominent  one  in  the  whole  controversy — "  Did  Christ,  or  did 
he  not,  die  for  all  men  ?  "  If  we  should  succeed  in  giving  our 
readers  a  clearly  condensed  summary  of  this  work,  we  will  at 
once  let  them  understand  what  was  the  sum  and  substance  of 
Mr.  Morison's  preaching  at  this  time,  as  well  as  prepare  them 
for  the  discussions  of  the  Synod,  which  all  hinged  on  this 
momentous  question. 

The  treatise  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  first  is  entitled 
"  Direct  Scripture  Evidence  in  support  of  the  Universality  of 
the  Atonement."  (In  later  editions  Mr.  Morison  substituted 
the  word  "Propitiation"  for  "Atonement,"  but  we  give  it  as  it 
stood  in  this  first  edition.)  In  this  first  chapter  the  author 
elaborately  expounds  and  arrays  on  the  side  of  his  darling 
doctrine  the  following  passages  of  Scripture — 1  Tim.  ii,  1 — 6 ; 
I  Cor.  XV,  1— 4j;  2  Cor.  v,  14,  15;  2  Cor.  v,  19—21;  1  John 
ii,  1,  2;  John  iii,  16,  17;  1  Tim.  i,  15 ;  1  John  v,  10,  11; 
Luke  ii,  10,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii,  1,  besides  other  apposite  yet  minor 
texts.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  to  this  kind  of 
argument  that  Dr.  Candlish  referred  in  his  very  imsatisfEu^tory 
work  on  the  Atonement,  published  some  years  afterwards, 
when  he  ridiculed  the  procedure  of  "those  writers  who 
strung  so  many  texts  together  and  called  it  theological 
argument,  much  after  the  fashion  of  children  who  heap  stones 
together  on  the  sea-shore,  and  call  their  tottering  fabric  a 
house."  But  how  can  a  really  scriptural  theology  be  formed 
except  by  the  induction  of  Scripture  texts?  What  if  the 
children  be  the  childi*en  of  Grod,  over  whom  their  father 
approvingly  smiles  ?  What  if  the  stones  be  "  living  stones," 
dug  from  the  quarry  of  Inspiration  ?  What  if  invisible  cement 
be  supplied  by  the  in^d8ible  Spirit?  What  if  the  house  be 
the  house  Beautiful  ? — ^also 


''A  Refuge  from  the  stormy  blast 
And  oiir  eternal  home  ?  " 
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What  if  the  sea-shore  be  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  Everlasting 
Truth  ?  And  what  if  its  ever-rolling  billows  sound  in  their 
unceasing  anthem  an  applauding  Amen  ? 

The  second  chapter  is  entitled  "  Indirect  Scripture  Evidence 
in  support  of  the  universality  of  the  Atonement."  The 
separate  heads  are  as  follow: — (1.)  "I  would  argue  the 
universality  of  the  atonement  from  the  fact  that  God  sincerely 
invites,  urges,  implores,  and  commands  all  to  come  and  take 
salvation,  as  freely  given  unto  all  in  Christ  Jesus."  (2.) 
"Another  side-light  is  cast  upon  the  blessed  doctrine  by  the 
doctrine  of  Faith.      Faith  is  the  credit  which  we  give  to  a 

testimony Faith    can  bring   no  more   out   of  a 

testimony  than  is  really  in  it.  If  the  testimony,  then,  do  not 
tell  the  sinner  that  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  him, 
the  sinner  is  not  entitled  to  believe  that  he  did ;  and  if  he  do 
believe  it,  his  belief  of  it,  instead  of  being  faith,  must  be 
presumption.  (3.)  I  would  again  argue  the  unlimited 
extent  of  the  atonement  from  the  fact  that  'The  Gospel  is 
ffood  news  to  every  creature.'  (4.)  Because  peace  of  conscience 
immediately  follows  the  belief  of  the  Gospel.  (5.)  Because 
nothing  but  unbelief  is  now  standing  between  any  sinner  on 
earth  and  salvation.  (6.)  Because  the  non-elect  have  a  greater 
interest  in  Christ,  and  relation  to  him,  and  reason  of  hope  from 
him,  than  devils  have.  (7.)  Because  the  inspired  writer  speaks 
of  the  extent  of  the  atonement  in  language  very  different  from 
what  they  employ  when  they  speak  of  election,  justification, 
sanctification,  or  glorification.  (8.)  Because  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  sinner  to  look  upon  himself  as  having  by  his  sins 
'  pierced  the  Saviour ; '  and  as  therefore  bound  to  *  mourn  and 
be  in  bitterness.'  (9.)  From  the  universality  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead.  (10.)  From  the  nature  of  the  institution  of  the 
Lord's  supper.  (11.)  From  the  immense  difficulty  of  getting 
into  Christ  on  any  other  principle.  (12.)  From  many  other 
Scripture  truths."  The  author  here  refers  successively  to  the 
cities  of  refiige  as  types  of  Christ,  for  "  every  one  to  flee  to;" 
to  the  manna  which  fell  for  all  the  camp  in  the  wilderness ; 
and  to  the  brazen  serpent  which  was  lifted  up  for  all  the  bitten 
Israelites. 

In  the  third  chapter  he  "  answers  the  objections  that  are 
usually  alleged  against  the  Universality  of  the  Atonement." 
(1.)  "If  Christ  died  for  more  than  those  who  shall  ultimatelv 
be  saved,  has  he  not  died  in  vain  for  many  ?"  Answer — Grod  s 
gloiy  is  secured  by  the  atonement,  whether  men  accept  it  or  reject 
it,  and  it  becomes  the  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  the  im- 
penitent. (2.)  "  If  Chnst  died  for  the  idtimately  unsaved,  is  it 
just  in  God  to  make  them  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  over 
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again?  "  Answer — He  did  not  so  die  for  them  that  they  can 
demand  their  freedom.  (3.)  "Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that  Christ  died  for  those  who  were  in  hell  long  before 
his  death?"  Answer — Would  it  not  be  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  Christ  died  for  those  who  were  in  heaven  long  before  his 
death  ?  (4.)  Can  we  conceive  that  God  would  send  his  own 
Son  to  die  for  the  ultimately  unsaved,  when  he  had  determined 
to  create  them  only  to  be  damned  ?  Answer — God  never  created 
any  number  or  class  of  men  only  to  be  damned.  (Here  follow 
some  objections  of  the  same  sort,  drawn  from  the  positions  of 
high  Calvinists,  which  we  need  not  recapitulate.)  (9.)  Are 
there  not  passages  of  Scripture  which  intimate  that  the 
atonement  is  limited  to  the  ultimately  saved  ?  We  will  insert 
an  extract  froia  this  paragraph,  for  the  satisfaction  of  our 
readers,  and  as  an  example  of  our  author  s  style. 

"Is  John  X,  15,  quoted?  It  is  this, — *I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  shbef.' 
Bat  mark,  it  is  not  said,  'I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep  only.'  It  is  true 
that  he  laid  down  his  life  for  'the  sheep,'  but  how  that  can  prove  that  he  laid 
it  down  for  none  others,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  Paul  says,  '  Christ 
loved  me  and  cave  himself  for  me ;  *  and  whilst  such  a  saying  is  undoubtedly 
a  proof  of  the  love  of  Christ  to  him,  it  would  surely  be  wrong  to  infer  from  it 
that  there  are  none  others,  besides  Paul,  whom  he  loved,  and  for  whom  he 
gave  himself  a  ransom.  Christ,  in  the  passage  quoted,  is  not  contrasting  his 
treatment  of  the  sheep  and  his  treatment  of  the  wolves ;  he  is  contrasting 
himself  with  the  thief  and  the  hireling ;  and  whilst  he  says  of  the  thief,  '  he 
cometh  for  to  steal,  and  to  kiU,  and  to  destroy ; '  and  of  the  hireling  *  he 


expiatory  < 

speak  of  a  certain  poor  family,  and  of  what  I  had  done  for  it ;  and  were  I  to 
say  that  I  had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  had  again  and  acain  made 
sacrifices  for  its  comfort ;  would  any  man  be  warranted  to  conclude  that  I  took 
no  interest  in  other  poor  families,  or  that  I  had  made  no  sacrifices  for  them  ? 
No  more  warranted  is  any  one  to  conclude  that  because  Jesus — ^having  occasion 
to  speak  of  his  sheep— mentions  his  sacrifice  for  them,  he  therefore  made  no 
sacrifice  for  others  beisides  them." 

In  like  manner  he  shows  that  when  Christ  said  to  his 
Father  in  his  intercessory  prayer,  "  I  pray  for  them,  I  pray- 
not  for  the  world,"  he  really  prayed  for  the  unity  of  his 
little  flock,  that  the  whole  world  might  be  ultimately  blessed 
ilux)ugh  their  instrumentality — ^as  also,  by  collating  Matt, 
xxvi,  28,  and  Bom.  v,  15 — ^that "  many  "  does  not  mean  "  some," 
but  "all." 

In  the  fourth  and  last  chapter  he  adduces  the  opinion  of 
good  and  learned  men  in  all  ages  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement,  beginning  with  the  Fathers,  and  going 
down  through  the  German  Reformers  to  the  British. 

Hear  the  following  from  "  Fruitful  Sermons,  preached  by  the 
right  reverend  father,  and  constant  martyr  of  Jesus  Cnrist, 
Master  Hugh  Latimer,  4^  ed,,  Lond.,  1653,  leaf  208. 
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"  The  eminently  devoted  and  fearlesa  bishop  and  martyr,  Hugh  Latimer,  held 
and  proclaimed  the  same  glorious  truth.  In  one  of  his  sermons,  preached  in 
1552,  on  Philip,  iii,  he  has  the  following  passage:  'For  what  other  cause 
did  Christ  come,  but  only  to  take  away  our  sins  oy  his  passion,  and  so  deliver 
us  from  the  power  of  the  devil  ?  But  these  merit-mongers  [the  papists]  have 
so  many  gooa  works,  that  they  be  able  to  sell  them  for  money,  and  so  to  bring 
other  men  to  heaven  by  buying  of  their  good  works ;  whicli,  no  doubt,  is  the 
greatest  contempt  of  the  passion  of  Christ  that  can  be  devised.  For  Christ 
only,  and  no  man  else,  merited  remission,  justification,  and  eternal  felicity  for 
as  many  as  will  believe  the  same ;  they  that  will  not  believe  it,  shall  not  have 
it,  for  it  is  no  more  but  believe  and  have.  For  Christ  shed  as  much  blood  for 
Judas  as  he  did  for  Peter;  Peter  believed  it,  and  therefore  he  was  saved; 
Judas  would  not  believe,  and  therefore  he  was  condemned — ^the  fault  being  in 
him  only,  and  in  nobody  else.' " 

After  divers  other  extracts  from  Usher,  WiDiams,  Dwight, 
&c.,  Mr.  Morison  gives  some  remarkable  quotations  from  the 
writings  of  Boston  of  Ettrick,  and  the  two  Erskines,  who 
founded  the  Secession  Church  in  the  early  part  of  last  century. 
It  appears  that  these  earnest  men  felt  hampered  and  confined 
by  the  strict  doctrines  of  the  Concession  of  Faith,  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up;  and  therefore  they  earnestly  sought 
some  outlet  for  that  zeal  which  burned  in  their  souls.  We  will 
again  let  Mr.  Morison  speak : — 

"In  this  extremity,  the  Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  was  found  and 
republished.  The  grand  peculiarity  of  that  book  is  a  doctrine,  not  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  (f  Faith, — this,  viz.,  that  'Christ  is  God's  gift  to 
all  mankind-sinners  as  such.'  It  maintains  that  he  died  only  for  the  elect :  it 
asserts,  however,  that  he  and  all  his  benefits,  such  as  his  righteousness  and 
eternal  life  in  him,  are  'freely  gifted  to  all  mankind-sinners  as  such.'  The 
Bostons  and  the  Erskines  were  trained  in  this  school;  they  denied  the 
universal  death  but  they  maintained  the  universal  gift,  and  they  insisted  on 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  believing  that  Christ  was  'theirs,'  and  'that 
all  that  he  did  on  Calvaiy  he  did  for  uiem.'  It  was  on  this  doctrine  of  the 
universal  ffift  that  they  risked  their  own  souls ;  it  was  by  this  doctrine  that 
they  'won'  the  souls  that  were  their  'hire ;'  and  yet  it  is  not  a  doctrine 
taught  in  their  'Confession  of  Faith.'  This  universal  gUt  was  the  only  door 
by  which  they  could  get  themselves  into  Christ,  or  let  other  sinners  enter  into 
hmi.  It  was,  therefore,  their  favourite,  and  darling,  and  everlastingly 
reiterated  theme.  Take  it  out  of  the  sermons  of  those  true  Scottish  worthies, 
and  their  sermons  are  idle,  frivolous  essays;  or  lifeless,  spiritless,  souUess, 
most  marrowless  skelet9ns.  That  you  may  certify  yourselves  that  I  am  not 
misrepresenting,  take  a  passage  from  Boston  as  a  specimen.  It  occurs  in  his 
sermon  entitl^  'Christ  gifted  to  sinners.'  He  says,  'The  third  thing  is, 
tM  party  to  whom  Christ  is  given.  To  whom,  then,  is  he  given  ?  He  that 
believes  the  Son  of  God  to  be  given  to  sinners,  and  lays  the  matter  to  heart, 
will  be  ready  to  say,  "  0,  but  whom  is  he  given  to  ?  I  fear  he  is  not  given  to 
me ;  and  what  am  I  better  then  ?  "    But 

' ' '  Christ  is  given  to  mankind-sinners  indefinitely.  It  is  not  to  the  elect  only, 
but  to  sinners  indefinitely,  elect  or  not  elect;  sinners  of  the  race  of  Adam 
without  exception,  whatever  they  have  been,  whatever  they  are ;  whatever 
qualifications  they  have,  whatever  they  want.  The  Father,  m  making  of  this 
gift  to  us,  had  no  eye  to  any  qualifioation  in  us,  but  our  misery  and  extreme 
need ;  and  in  the  view  of  that,  he  made  this  gift  for  their  remedy. 

'"1.  This  gift  and  ^nt  is  conceived  in  the  most  ample  terms,  without  any 
restriction  to  any  particular  set  of  men.  John  iii,  16,  "  God  so  loved  the  world, 
that  he  save  his  only-beeotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  evenasting  life."    Yon  see  here  it  goes  as  wide  as  "tiie 
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worid,"  the  world  of  men,  to  exclude  fallen  angels,  but  none  of  the  family  of 
fallen  Adam.  Therefore  says  the  prophet,  *'  To  u«  a  Son  is  eiven.''  They  will 
get  no  approbation  of  Christ  nor  his  Father,  who  curtail  and  hem  in  this  grant, 
as  they  consolt  not  his  nor  his  Father's  honour  therein. 

'*  '2.  Christ  is  ffiven  to  mankind-sinners  as  the  manna  was  given  to  the 
Israelites.  Now,  tne  manna  was  given  to  the  Israelites  indefinitely ;  to  them 
who  loathed  it  as  well  as  to  them  tutt  loved  it.  John  vi,  31 — 33,  **  Our  fathers 
did  eat  manna  in  the  desert;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave  them  bread  from 
heaven  to  eat:  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  vou,  Moses  gave  you  not  the  true 
bread  from  heaven ;  but  my  Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven. 
For  the  bread  of  €k>d  is  he  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  and  giveth  life 
unto  the  world."  And  therefore  Christ  is  given  to  sinners  indefinitely,  without 
exception  of  any  ;  therefore  says  Christ  to  the  wibeliemng  Jews,  verse  32,  *  My 
Father  giveth  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.'  " 

How  these  excellent  men  could  consistently  hold  that  Christ 
had  died  only  for  the  elect,  and  that  yet  he  was  a  gift  unto  all, 
is  a  puzzle  to  us  as  it  was  to  Mr.  Moiison.  He  occupied  the 
only  sure  ground,  both  logically  and  scripturally  viewed, 
namely,  That  the  Saviour  md  died  for  aU,  and  therefore  was 
a  gift  to  all ;  but  it  was  much  to  tne  point  in  him  to  adduce 
this  "  marrow  "  testimony,  when  endeavourinff  to  persuade  his 
fathers  and  brethren  in  the  Secession  Church  to  see  no  harm 
in  the  view  of  Universal  Atonement,  for  which  he  contended. 
We  think  it  highly  probable  that  this  Bostonian  belief  of  a 
limited  death,  but  imiversal  gift,  was  the  origin  of  that  double 
reference  scheme  which  Drs.  Brown,  Heugh,  and  others, 
excogitated  during  the  progress  of  these  controversies  in  their 
Church. 

Such  then  was  the  tractate  which  Mr.  Morison  published 
just  the  week  before  the  meeting  of  Synod,  and  which  must 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergjnnen  who  assembled  in 
Olasgow  to  adjudicate  on  his  case.  like  the  companion 
pamphlet  which  had  been  published  a  few  months  before  it 
was  a  singular  union  of  learning  and  zeal.  It  bristled  all  over 
with  quotations  from  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  Davenant, 
but  also  with  oft  interjected  appeals  to  anxious  souls.  In  one 
page  there  was  Greek,  in  anotner  Latin,  and  in  a  third  the 
stnkii^  characters  of  the  Syriac  language  which  Jesus  spoke ; 
but,  side  by  side  with  these  eastern  directs,  were  also  to  be 
found  the  homeliest  exhortations  in  the  mother  tongue.  It 
was  plain  that,  young  though  he  was,  the  appellant  was  more 
competent  to  discuss  pointe  in  theology  than  many  senior 
ministers,  and  even  than  many  professors  of  divinity. 

On  the  Monday  night,  before  proceeding  to  the  Synod,  Mr. 
Morison  made  a  touching  address,  at  the  dose  of  the  weekly 
prayer-meeting,  to  his  congregation,  which  crowded  every  part 
of  the  building.  He  said  that  "he  was  going  into  Glasgow 
next  day,  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord.  Ue  had  not  sought 
his  present  position ;  but  he  would  not  resile  from  the  stand 
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which  he  had  been  led  to  take.  He  asked  their  prayers  that 
he  might  be  enabled  to  state  the  truth  clearly  and  scripturally. 
He  had  no  fear  but  that  the  issue  of  the  commotion  that  had 
been  raised  would  be  glorifying  to  God.  And  whatever  might 
be  that  issue,  he  hoped  that  none  of  them  would  cling  to  him 
out  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  if  they  were  not  fully  per- 
suaded that  the  doctrines  for  which  he  had  contended  were  the 
doctrines  of  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  indeed  that  he  might  be 
able  to  present  to  every  one  of  them  a  personal  Saviour  that 
he  had  been  striving  and  contending."  There  were  many  wet 
eyes  in  the  assembly,  as  these  artless  words  were  uttered. 
Tliose  who  had  read  the  fascinating  pages  of  D'Aubign^,  which 
were  just  beginning  to  be  issued  in  this  country,  by  Oliver 
&  Boyd,  thought  of  the  undaunted  Luther,  proceeding  all  alone 
to  the  Diet  of  Worms, — 

Defying  devils  and  their  wiles, 
Altnough  as  numerous  as  the  tiles, 
That  lay  upon  the  Oerman  roofs — 
Then,  bololy  rang  his  horse's  hoofs. 

It  may  be  proper  for  us  here  to  inform  those  of  our  readers, 
who  are  not  fully  conversant  with  all  the  stages  of  Presbyterian 
church  courts,  that,  in  a  fiilly  developed  denomination  of  that 
ecclesiastical  order,  an  appeal  may  be  made  by  an  aggrieved 
party  from  the  decision  of  the  Kirk-Session,  that  is,  the  elders 
of  a  single  church,  first,  to  the  Presbytery,  or  court  of  ministers 
and  elders  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  then  to  the  Synod, 
or  representatives  of  a  wide  district  of  coimtry,  and  lastiy,  to 
the  General  Assembly,  or  repi'esentatives  of  the  entire  church. 
The  Secession  Churdi,  now  the  United  Presbyterian,  never 
were  ambitious  and  aspiring  enough  to  have  a  General  Assem- 
bly, although  the  Free  Church,  the  last-bom  daughter  of 
Scottish  dissent,  has  closely  imitated  the  Established  and 
endowed  communion  in  all  her  forms.  The  Synod,  then,  which 
met  alternately  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  the  highest  judicial  court  in  the  United  Secession  Church 
of  Scotland. 

Our  young  theologian  must  undoubtedly  have  felt  that  his 
case  had  been  transferred  to  a  more  important  arena  of  debate 
when  he  entered,  on  Monday,  the  8th  of  June,  1841,  the  scene 
of  Synodic  deliberation.  What  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edin- 
burgh is,  compared  with  a  Sheriffs  chambers  in  a  burgh  town ; 
what  the  House  of  Commons  is,  compared  with  a  Town  Coun- 
cil Board ;  what  Glasgow  was  as  a  city,  compared  with  rustic 
Kilmarnock — somewhat  similar  were  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  metropolitan  Synod  and  the  provincial  Presbytery,  at  whose 
bar  he  had  formerly  pled.     Now  he  would  meet  men  fully 
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worthy  of  his  steeL  There  was  the  holy  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Glas- 
gow, who  ever  seemed  to  be  in  communion  with  his  God. 
There  was  the  able  and  politic  Dr.  Heugh,  of  whom  Gilfillan 
has  truly  said,  that  "  his  tact  bordered  on  genius."  There  was 
the  polished  David  King,  ready  to  deliver  one  of  his  ornate 
speeches  with  figures  and  flowers,  like  "  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver."  There  was  his  firiend  and  former  Professor, 
Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  his  love  for 
books,  as  well  as  that  clear  and  liberal  shape  which  his  theology 
had  assumed.  And  last,  but  not  least,  there  was  the  fearless, 
and  also  the  learned,  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,  able  to  trip  him 
up  if  he  made  a  mistake  in  scholarship,  and  willing  to  trip  him 
up,  because  he  believed  he  had  made  mistakes  in  scriptural  in- 
terpretation. 

The  general  audience,  moreover,  which  crowded  the  spacious 
chapel  in  which  the  meetings  of  Synod  were  held,  was  both 
more  numerous,  and  as  a  whole,  perhaps,  more  intellectual  than 
that  which  had  hung  npon  Mr.  Morison's  lips  in  Kilmarnock. 
Gordon  Street  Chapel  (Dr.  Beattie's) — ^to-day  displaced  by  \m- 
hallowed  warehouses — ^was  one  of  those  edifices  oi  a  now  almost 
obsolete  style  of  architecture,  which  were  reared  more  for  com- 
fort than  for  show.  Plain  but  substantial,  it  could  contain 
easily  1,600  hearers.  A  firiend  has  described  to  us  the  scene 
that  preaented  itself  to  his  view,  when  he  stole  a  brief  respite 
firom  Dusiness,  and  ran  in  to  hear  the  juvemle  ecclesiastic  who 
had  created  such  a  schism  in  Israel.  Here  was  a  sceptic  who 
had  cast  off  all  regard  for  God  and  the  Bible,  because  he  could 
not  reconcile  its  supposed  contradictions ;  but  he  stood  in  the 

Oe,  not  feeling  the  fatigue  of  his  position,  being  spell- 
under  the  oratory  of  the  young  divine  who  "  cleared  the 
character  of  God''  and  represented  mm  to  be  a  God  of  love  to 
all.  In  another  aisle,  he  could  notice,  to  his  surprise,  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church,  whose  pious  mind  had 
often  been  much  exercised,  doubtless,  on  the  more  abstruse 
points  of  Calvinism,  and  who  "  would  give  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  if  he  could  say  what  that  young  man  was  saying,  that 
he,  *  like  all  the  Roman  believers,  had  peace  with  God  through 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ !' "  Indeed,  the  more  thoughtful  peopJe 
from  all  denominations  of  Christians  were  there ;  because  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  case  in  Kilmamock  had  already 
thoroughly  aroused  the  interest  of  the  public — ^not  to  speak  of 
the  wide  circulation  of  tracts  and  pampnlets.  And  there  is  no 
doubt,  whatever  the  antagonists  of  the  doctrine  may  say,  that 
a  universal  atonement  is  popular  with  the  masses.  Untaxed 
bread  for  all ;  liberty  for  all ;  a  suflfrage  for  all — ^these  have  been 
popular  political  cries.     Not  less  is  a  Saviour  for  all-^if  men 
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were  only  set  free  from  theological  leading-strings.  And  for 
this  very  reason  we  have  always  felt  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  were  a  protest  against  religious  conserva- 
tism, and  in  harmony  with  the  liberal  and  liberalizing  spirit  of 
the  age. 

We  may  also  notice  that  besides  many  other  clerg3anen,  the 
Rev.  Messrs.  Russell  and  PuUar  of  Glasgow  attended  duiing 
both  the  days  of  debate.  As  Independent  ministers,  they 
must  have  felt  interest  in  seeing  not  only  how  Presbyterianism 
worked,  but  also  in  the  doctriiial  discussions  themselves.  For 
the  young  appellant  occupied  at  that  time  exactly  the  same 
standpoint  in  evangelical  belief  which  their  own  denomination 
did,  and  frequently  quoted,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  from  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Wardlaw,  in  support  of  his  own  views. 

The  meetings  of  the  Synod  had  been  opened  on  the  Monday 
night,  when  "  an  able  and  appropriate  sermon  on  Ephes.  i,  22, 
('  And  hath  put  all  things  imder  his  feet,'  &c.,)  had  been  pi-eached 
by  the  retiring  Moderator,  Rev.  James  Harper  of  Leith.'  There- 
after the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird  of  Paisley  had  been  chosen 
Moderator.  On  Tuesday  forenoon,  after  devotional  exercises, 
and  the  dispos&l  of  some  routine  business,  Mr.  Morison's  appeal 
was  taken  up.  The  minutes  of  Presbytery  connected  with  his 
case  were  read,  followed  by  Mr.  Morison's  Reasons  of  Protest 
against  their  decision.  We  give  these  in  ftdl.  Our  readers 
will  observe  that  they  are  as  brief  and  simple  as  they  could 
well  have  been  made. 

**  Reasons  of  Protest  by  the  Rev.  James  Af  orison  against  the  Decision  of  the 
Presbytery  qf  KUmamock,  in  his  case. 

"  James  Morison  protested  against  the  said  decision  of  the  Presbytery  of  Kil- 
marnock, on  the  following  grounds  : — 

**  I. — In  reference  to  the  first  'head'  of  charges,  he  conceives  that  he  has  by 
no  means  deviated  from  the  main  scope  of  the  subordinate  standards  ;  and  he 
does  not  understand  that  ministers  of  the  United  Secession  Church  in  general 
consider  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to  every  minute  aspect  of  doctrine  set 
forth  in  these  standards.  That  he  has  not  deviated  from  the  main  soope  of  the 
subordinate  standards,  and  that  the  tenets  charged  against  him  as  errors  are 
in  truth  scriptural  doctrines,  he  conceives  to  be  evident  in  reference  to  the 

"  1st  doctrine  adduced.  The  object  of  saving  faith  is  tlie  Oospel:  and  the 
Gospel  is  this — 'Christ  died  for  our  sins  accormng  to  the  Scri|)tures.'  The 
nature  of  saving  faith  is  a  '  setting  to  one's  seal  that  God  is  true'  in  the  record 
he  has  given  concerning  his  Son.  Whosoever  believes  a  truth  is  conscious  of 
believing  it ;  whosoever,  therefore,  believes  the  saving  truth  must  be  consdoos 
of  believing  it ;  and  whosoever  is  conscious  of  believing  it  must  know  that  un- 
belief, the  only  obstacle  on  the  sinner's  part,  standing  Detween  him  and  salva- 
tion, is  removed. 

"2d  doctrine  adduced.  Men  are  not  required  to  do  more  than  they  have 
*  strength'  to  do  ;  and  if  tiiey  were,  they  could  not  be  responsible  for  not  doing 
it. 

"  3d  doctrine  adduced.  '  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God'  in 
prayer.     Prayer  to  be  acceptable  must  be  offered  up  '  in  the  name  of  Christ.' 

"4th  doctrine  adduced.     MeroMoia  means,  and  always  means,  'a  change  of 
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mind ;'  which  chaiiffe  of  mind,  in  reference  to  sin,  neoeuarily  involves  as  a  con- 
sequence, change  of  feeling  and  change  of  conduct. 

*'5th  doctrine  adduced.  Justification  is  not  pardon,  for  a  person  can  be 
only  once  justilied,  but  he  may  be  often  pardoned.  As  to  the  obtaining  of  par- 
don it  is  said,  *  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our 
sins.'  Justification  and  pardon  refer  to  the  same  blessing  substantially  con- 
sidered, but  they  refer  to  it  as  viewed  in  quite  different  aspects. 

"6th  doctrine  adduced.  Eternal,  personal,  and  unconditional  election  is 
maintained ;  but  as  the  elect  are  said  to  be  'chosen  in  Christ,'  Christ  or  his 
atonement  is  obviously  |)resupposed. 

"  7th  allegation.  It  is  not  wrong  for  a  saint  to  pray,  '  deal  not  with  me 
according  to  my  deserving.'  It  is  election  and  not  the  atonement  that  secures 
the  removal  of  unbelief. 

'*8th  alle^tion.  All  men  are  ffuilty  of  Adam's  sin,  if  by  ffuilt  be  meant 
mere  obligation  to  punishment ;  and  it  is  certain  that  no  man  will  suffer  eternal 
death  merely  on  account  of  Adam's  first  sin. 

'*  II. — In  reference  to  the  second  head  of  charges,  James  Morison  never  used 
any  active  measures  to  circulate  the  tract ;  but  he  decidedly  regrets  that  he  did 
not  employ  active  measures  to  hinder  others  from  circulating  it :  considering 
that  he  expressed  this  r^ret,  considering  that  he  said  to  the  Presbytery,  on  the 
day  of  his  ordination,  that  he  could  not,  and  would  not  preach  any  other  doc- 
trines than  those  cpntained  in  the  tract,  and  considering  that  the  tenets 
charged  against  him  as  errors  are  scriptural  truths,  and  truths  not  inconsistent 
with  the  main  scope  of  the  subordinate  standards,  James  Morison  protests 
against  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery,  and  hereby  appeals  to  the  supreme 
court. 

**  James  Morison. 

"KiUfARNodc,  March  9th,  1848." 

The  Reasons  of  Protest  and  Appeal  by  the  Clerk's  Lane 
Church  and  Congregation  were  also  read  at  the  same  time. 
They  were  as  follows : — 

"  The  Congregation  of  Clerk's  Lane,  Kilmarnock,  appeals  to  the  Synod  acainst 
the  decision  of  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  on  the  2d 
March,  1841,  on  the  following  |pt>unds  : — 

"  Ist^  Because  the  Presbyterjrm  their  proceeding  against  Mr.  Morison  have  not 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Christ.  Instead  of  conversing  with  him 
in  a  private  manner,  they  at  once  instituted  public,  judicial  proceedings  against 
him  OIL. the  foundation  of  vapue  reports, — thereby  doing  what  they  could  to 
injure  his  usefulness,  and  excite  {nrejudice  in  the  conffrenition  against  him. 

'*2d.  Because  the  Presbjrtery  agreed  to  suspend  Mr.  Morison  from  the 
discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties  For  holding  doctrines  which  we  conceive  to 
be  quite  sound  and  scriptural,  and  did  make  the  compositions  of  men  the  test 
of  orthodoxy,  in  place  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their  proceedings  against  him. 

*'  3d,  Because  Mr.  Morison's  adherence  to  the  main  scope  of  the  standards  of 
the  Secession  Church  is,  in  our  opinion,  all  that  was  required  of  him  by 
assenting  to  them ;  that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  Cnurch  in  enacting 
them  to  bind  her  ministers  to  every  form  of  expression,  or  even  to  every 
sentiment  contained  in  them,  either  in  stating  or  explaining  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  when  such  expressions  or  sentiments  may  be  at 
variance  with  the  clearly  revealed  will  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures — the  only 
supreme  standard  of  faith  and  practice. 

"4th,  Because,  by  this  mode  of  procedure  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  is 
obscured  both  in  its  simplicity  and  freeness,  and  an  attempt  made  to  per- 
petuate in  the  Church  that  mystified,  incoherent,  lifeless,  pointless  style  of 
preaching— the  sad  effects  of  which  are  seen  in  the  low  state  of  religion 
amongst  us,  and  consequent  decline  of  the  Secession  Church. 

"  5th,  Because  Mr.  Morison  had  told  the  Presbytery  on  the  day  of  his  ordina- 
tion that  he  neither  could  nor  would  preach  any  other  doctrines  than  those 
contained  in  his  tract,  and  while  the  Presbytery  oould  not  deny  this,  yet  tiiey 
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groundlessly    charged   him    with    disingenuous    conduct    in    concealing    his 
sentiments  from  them. 

"6th,  Because  the  Presbytery  had  evidently  prejudged  Mr.  Morison's  case, 
before  hearing  his  defence,  by  their  bringing  written  speeches  with  them, 
ready  made,  m  their  pockets,  and  reading  them,  consequently  they  never 
attempted  to  contradict  the  statements  he  made,  nor  met  the  many  irresistible 
arguments  he  used,  to  prove  the  soundness  of  his  views  before  they  came  to 
such  a  decision. 

*  For  these  and  other  reasons  to  be  proposed  in  discussing  this  appeal,  the 
'     '"  ttdreve 


Commissioners  humbly  hope  that  the  Synod  will  sustain  the  appeal  and  reverse 
the  decision  of  the  Presbytery." 

'*  Signed,  in  name  and  by  appointment  of  the  Congregation. 

Andrew  Aitken. 
Thomas  Adam. 
John  Stewart. 
Andrew  Stewart. 


'  James  Guthrie. 
Robert  Thomson. 
William  Bushbee. 
Samuel  Bryden. 
James  Thomson. 


John  Peden. 
David  Gilchrist. 
William  Morton. 
James  Boyd. 
James  Aird. 


**  Kilmarnock,  11th  March,  184-1" 

The  Presbytery's  reply  to  these  Reasons  of  Protest  next  fell 
to  be  read.  This  is  doubtless  a  very  long  and  elaborate  docu- 
ment ;  but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  any 
examination  of  its  arguments.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
changes  are  rung  over  again,  on  all  the  eight  points  of  the  Kil- 
mamock  Controversy — (the  Synod  of  Dort  were  satisfied  with 
five) — said  ringing  being,  here  and  there,  rather  creditable  to 
the  ringers,  considering  the  school  of  music  in  which  they  had 
learned  to  ring.  The  only  new  point  that  struck  us  as  being 
worthy  of  notice,  after  wading  through  this  paper,  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — "  It  did  not  enter  the  mind  of  any  member  of  the 
Presbytery  that  Mr.  Morison  would  maintain  that  the  mere 
seeing  of  what  rendered  salvation  possible,  was  itself  all  the 
believing  necessary  to  render  it  certain,  and  give  fiill  assurance 
iand  joy. '  Now  this  argument,  although  plausible,  is  most  un- 
sound. Does  not  the  New  Testament  cry  eveiywhere  to 
the  sinner,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved"?  What  does  that  conditional  promise  plainly 
imply  ?  Why  just  this — ^that  salvation  is  possible  before  a 
man  believes;  but  is  made  certain  by  his  believing.  And  how 
jcould  the  atonement  of  Calvary  be  better  explained,  in  consist- 
ency with  this  conditionality,  than  as  that  sacrijice  which  m/ide 
salvation  possible  to  all  f  For  the  Lord's  gracious  decree  is 
this,  that  whenever  we  believe  in  his  benevolence  as  expressed 
in  the  cross,  a  deed  of  amnesty  is  passed  for  all  our  sins,  so 
that,  like  the  courtier  of  Queen  Candace,  we  may  go  on  our 
desert  way  rejoicing. 

As  soon  as  the  Presbytery's  answer  to  his  Reasons  of  Protest 
were  read,  Mr.  Morison  stood  forth  to  deliver  his  defence.  We 
can  readily  believe  that  whenever  the  grave  divines  and  eager 
auditors  would  see  the  mere  youth  rise  to  support  such  an 
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i^peal  in  such  a  cause,  the  thought  would  pass  through  their 
minds,  "  Surely  this  daring  David  must  have  been  helped  by 
the  Lord,  or  he  would  not  have  flung  down  this  Gospel  gauntlet 
so  fearlessly  " — ^a  persuasion  which  doubtless  would  be  deepened 
as  the  speaker  proceeded  with  his  address  of  six  hours*  dura- 
tion. And  here  we  must  make  a  word  of  explanation  for  oui* 
honoured  friend.  Dr.  Morison  has  lately  explained  to  us  that 
he  had  been  kept  so  busy  with  the  evangelistic  work  already 
referred  to,  as  well  as  with  the  preparation  of  his  volume,  that 
he  had  no  time  to  study  the  defence  which  he  made  at  the 
Synod.  Therefore,  he  has  often  thought  that  he  did  himself 
injustice,  in  so  far  as  his  own  reputation  was  concerned,  befoi-e 
that  erudite  assembly.  There  was  another  appellant  on  the 
Atonement  Controversy,  whose  case  came  off  immediately  after 
Mr.  Morison's,  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Walker,  of  Comrie,  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Perth,  and  who  was  thought  by  some  to  make  a 
more  finished  defence  than  Mr.  Morison.  He  had  his  reply 
carefiiUy  written  out,  and  read  it  with  deliberation.  His 
appeal  does  not  awaken  much  interest  now,  for  the  same  reason 
that  when  we  see  at  the  end  of  a  long  trial  for  murder,  that 
the  man  got  off,  we  do  not  care  to  read  all  the  details  of  the 
proceedings, — ^whereas,  if  the  man  is  to  be  hung,  we  devour 
them  with  avidity !  Mr.  Walker  satisfied  the  Synod,  and 
returned  to  all  the  comforts  and  honours  of  his  Comrie  charge ; 
but  James  Morison  was  first  siispended  and  then  cvi  down,  only 
however  to  rise  up  in  Kilmarnock  again  as  if  he  had  been 
touched  with  a  more  vivifying  spear  than  Ithuriel's,  and 
with  the  strange  power  of  quickening  others  besides! 
Walker's  case  is  almost  forgotten  now;  but  Morison's  is 
an  immortal  memory;  because  a  goodly  and  flourishing 
ecclesiastical  tree  was  planted  by  his  struggle  and  his 
sufferings.  And,  further,  we  will  not  allow  him  to  say 
that  his  defence  was  in  any  way  spoiled  by  being  unwritten. 
We  verily  believe  that  it  was  thereby  improved.  Fresh  and 
buoyant  as  he  then  was,  the  oratio  directa  was  better  than  the 
oratio  lecta.  We  know  that  it  produced  an  immense  effect  as 
spoken.  The  following  statement,  recently  made  to  a  member 
of  one  of  our  churches,  was  communicated  to  us  the  other  day  : 
"Your  denomination  was  not  formed  so  much  by  James  Morison's 
words,  as  by  his  way  of  uttering  them.  My  mother  heard  him 
before  the  Synod  in  Glasgow ;  and  she  said  it  was  the  Tnanner 
not  the  matter  that  won  the  people's  hearts.  When  all  the 
ministers  were  maligning  and  condemning  him,  he  answered 
with  such  meekness  as  showed  that  he  tndy  had  the  Spirit  of 
Christ."  We  will  not  accept  the  worthy  woman's  explanation 
altogether;  but  we  will  admit  that  the  matter  anja  manner 
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combiTied  produced  the  mighty  effect  on  the  audience  that  was 
produced.  And  since  the  style  of  extemporary  address  was 
more  favourable  for  the  setting  off  of  that  loving  maimer,  we 
are  glad  that  the  young  disputant  adopted  it.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  admit  that  he  was  unprepared.  His  studies  for  years 
had  prepared  him.    The  book  he  had  been  labouring  at  had 

C^area  him.     The  opposition  he  had  met  with  had  prepared 
The  weeping  MaryB  and  Thomases  he  had  conversed 
with  had  prepared  him.     The  Holy  Ghost  had  prepared  him. 

Although  Mr.  Morison  had  no  pile  of  manuscript  with 
him,  he  had  brought  a  great  pile  of  theological  books,  fix)m 
which  he  quoted  every  now  and  then,  with  a  readiness 
which  showed  how  familiar  he  was  with  their  contents. 
We  propose  now  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  portion  of  the 
defence  of  Christ's  truth  which  he  made  before  the  Synod 
of  the  Secession  Church.  We  have  directed  the  printer, 
on  account  of  its  great  importance,  to  insert  it  in  larger  type 
than  has  been  given  to  our  other  quotations.  Let  us  suppose 
then  that  we  are  in  the  old  Gordon  Street  Chapel,  and  that 
we  actually  listen  to  the  sacred  orator  as,  in  the  clear  ringing 
and  powerful  tones  of  other  days,  he  speaks  as  follows : — 

^*  Mr.  Morison  then  addressed  the  court  in  support  of  his  protest 
and  appeal.  He  began  by  stating  that  he  felt  compelled  to  appear 
before  them  that  day  by  the  demands  of  his  own  conscience.  He  felt 
compelled,  by  the  obligations  under  which  he  conceived  himself  boimd, 
to  advocate  the  truth  of  Grod, — that  truth  which  he  considered  to  be 
intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  immortal  souls,  and  the 
glory  of  Christ's  kingdom, — to  dissent  most  decidedly  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock  in  reference  to  his  case.  He 
did  so  not  from  any  disrespect  towards  his  fathers  and  brethren  in 
that  Presbytery,  but  because  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  truth  on 
his  side,  because  he  was  persuaded  that,  in  their  proceedings  against 
him,  they  had  been  instrumental  in  checking  the  progress  of  the  truth, 
and  because,  unless  the  supreme  court  should  reverse  their  deed,  the 
triumph  of  the  Gospel  would  be  greatly  marred,  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  laboured,  but  throughout  the  country  generally, 
and  in  particular  throughout  the  Secession  Chiux^h.  He  was  persuade 
ed  that  they  had  greatly  degenerated  in  these  times  from  the  reform- 
ation Gospel,  and  from  the  Gospel  of  the  apostolic  ages.  After  having 
in  all  sincerity  and  simplicity  searched  out  for  something  on  which  he 
himself  could  venture  his  soul  for  eternity ;  and  after  having  found  a 
truth  on  which  he  could  rest  it,  he  could  not  help  telling  it  to  his 
poor  fellow-men.  When  he  had  found  out  this  *  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus '  he  never  fancied  that  it  could  be  opposed  to  the  subordinate 
standards  of  the  Church,  which  standards  he  had  from  his  infancy 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  almost  the  Bible  in  epitome.  He 
had  not  studied  these  standards  so  minutely  as  he  had  studied  the 
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supreme  guide  to  all  truth — the  word  of  God ;  and  for  long  after  he 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  he  had  no  conception  that 
there  was  any  man,  who  had  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  Christian 
at  all,  in  the  whole  world,  that  could  have  any  difficulty  in  subscrib- 
ing these  standards.  In  perfect  ingenuousness,  thenafore,  did  he 
conceive  the  views  he  had  drawn  from  the  Bible  to  be  those  of 
the  ConfesMn  of  Faith,  He  would  now  state  to  them  what  those 
views  were,  in  humble  reliance  on  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God- 
Before,  however,  entering  on  this  statement,  he  had  to  say  that  he 
could  not  have  recognized  his  own  system  of  divine  truth  in  the 
representation  of  it  given  by  the  members  of  Presbytery;  and  were  it 
not  that  he  was  assured  that  it  was  against  him  that  the  chaiges  were 
preferred,  he  would  not  have  thought  that  he  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  matter — so  much  was  his  system  misrepresented  and  carica- 
tured (far  be  it  from  him  to  say  intentionally),  and  so  far  was  it  from 
anything  like  what  he  had  ever  preached  or  published.  He  would 
now  proceed  to  take  up  the  charges  seriatim  ;  and,  as  he  had  already 
said,  that  he  was  better  acquainted  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  than 
with  the  subordinate  standards  of  the  church,  he  hoped  that  if  he 
were  able  to  prove  his  views  to  be  in  accordance  with  that  holy  word, 
that  his  fathers  and  brethren  would  admit  that  they  were  not  ia  dis- 
cordance with  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  other  symbolical  books. 
He  would  not,  however,  shrink  from  collating  his  views  with  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  holding  as  he  did  that  his  sentiments  were  by  no 
means  opposed  to  these  subordinate  standai'ds  of  the  church.  The 
first  charge  was,  that  he  held  that  '  the  object  of  saving  faith  to  any 
person  was  the  statement,  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
that  person,  as  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  Uiat  the  seeing  this  statement  to  be  true  was  saving  faith,  and 
gave  the  assurance  of  salvation.'  There  were  three  grand  doctrines 
embodied  in  this  charge,  viz.,  the  object,  the  natur^  and  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  saving  faith.  Now,  as  to  the  object  of  saving 
£Bdth,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  it  was  this — *  Jesus  Christ  loved 
me,  and  gave  himself  for  nie,  just  as  he  loved  every  one  and  gave 
himself  for  every  one.'  It  was  because  this  view  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  everywhere  promulgated  that  he  considered  the  might  and  the 
mastery  of  that  €k)spel  to  be  mauned.  Before  adducing  arguments 
from  Scripture  to  show  that  the  oiiject  of  faith  was  presented  in  the 
words — '  Jesus  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,  just  as  he  gave 
himself  for  all*  he  would  refer  to  four  sermons  of  the  venerable 
Ralph  Erskine  on  that  text, '  He  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me.' 
The  design  of  these  sermons  was  to  show  that  the  text  quoted  was 
'  the  language  of  faith,'  and  that  he  was  no  believer  who  did  not  say 
*  that  Jesus  loved  him,  and  gave  himself  for  him,*  The  venerable 
author's  design  was  to  prove  that  every  sinner  was  not  only  warranted 
but  bound  to  say,  '  Chris^  Moved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  m«.' 
Now,  he  (Mr.  M.)  was  in  the  habit  of  proclaiming  no  other  doctrine 
than  this.  His  language  in  the  pulpit  continually  was, '  O  ye  sinners, 
to  every  one  of  you  all,  without  exception  or  distinction,  is  the  soul- 
No.  1.]  C  [Vol.  I. 
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saying,  heartrsanctifying  truth  of  the  Gk>spel  sent ;  you  are  to  believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  loved  you,  and  gave  himself  for  you,  just  in  the 
sense  that  he  loved  and  gave  himself  for  every  other  person.'      That 
this  was  the  true  object  of  saving  faith,  he  was  prepared  to  prove  from 
Scripture.     Ralph  Erskine  said  that  every  sinner  was  warranted  and 
bound  to  believe  this,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  he  held  that  Christ 
did  not  give  himself  for  every  sinner.     A  sinner,  however,  cannot  be 
bound  to  believe  what  is  not  previously  true  ;  neither  ccm  faith  bring 
out  of  a  teatinvmy  more  them  God  has  put  into  it     Faith  cannot  make 
a  Bible  to  itself;  it  only  takes  out  of  the  Bible  what  Qod  has  ^ut  in 
it.     K  this  be  true,  and  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  admitted,  that  every 
Ckwpel  hearer  is  warranted  and  bound  to  believe  *  that  Jesus  loved 
him^  and  gave  himself  for  him,*  it  must  also  be  conceded  to  be  true, 
that  God,  in  the  testimony,  really  says  to  every  sinner  *  Jesus  loved 
.y<m,  and  gave  himself  for  you.*     Was  it,  then,  a  fact,  that  God  really 
does  say  in  the  Bible  what  is  equivalent  to  this  ?     He  (Mr.  Morison) 
held  that  it  was.     In  proof  of  this,  he  would  adduce  a  passage  from 
the    15th  chapter  of  the   first  epistle  to  the   Corinthians.     It  ran 
thus ; — *  Moreover,  brethren,  I  declare  unto  you  the  €k)spel  which  I 
preached  unto  you ;  * — and  observe  that  it  was  the  Gospel  which  he 
preached  imto  them  before  they  were  believers;   for  he  immediately 
adds,  '  which  also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  ye  stand ;  by  whidi 
also  ye  are  saved,'  &c.     Observe  that  it  was  the  belief  of  this  Gospel 
that  '  saved '  them.     What,  then,  was  this  Gospel  which  he  preached 
unto  them,  before  they  *  received '  it,  and  were  *  saved '  by  it  1    The 
apostle  tells  us  in  what  follows ; — '  for  I  delivered  unto  you,  first  of 
all,' — ^the  first  thing  that  he  preached  unto  them,  after  he  arrived  in 
their  heathen  city — ^  that  which  I  also  received,  how  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures.'     The  very  first  thing  that 
the  apostle  told  the  heathen  and  unbelieving  Corinthians,  after  he 
went  amongst  them,  was  this ; — *  Christ  died  for  your  sins,  and  my 
sins,  according  to  the    Scriptures.'      This  was   'the   Crospel,' — ^the 
object  of  saving  foith ; — and  it  is  therefore  the  thing  which  every  sin- 
ner is  called   upon  to  believe,  and   to   believe   'first  of  all.'     He 
(Mr.  Morison)  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  not  also  to  believe 
that  Christ  was  *  buried  and  rose  again ; '  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
not  to  dissociate  the  death  from  the  resurrection ;  but  what  he  meant 
to  say  was  this,  every  sinner  was  warranted  and  bound  to  believe 
that  *  all  that  Christ   did   on  Calvary,  he   did  for  him,*     Another 
passage  to  which  he  would  refer,  was  the  close  of  the  5th  chap,  of  the 
second  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     There  the  apostle  says  to  unre- 
conciled sinners,  '  be  ye  reconciled  unto    God ;  for  God  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  u>e  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  Qod  in  him.'     The  argument  that  the  apostle  there 
employs  to  persuade  impenitent  sinners  to  become  reconciled  to  God,  is 
one  that  shows  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  is  the  atonement  which 
Christ  has  made  for  each  sinner  in  particular.     This  is  obvious  from 
the  fact  that  the  apostle  tells  the  imreconciled  sinners  that  Jesus  was 
made  sin  for  them,  that  they — ^ihe  unreconciled  sinners — might  be 
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treated  by  God  as  if  they  had  '  righteonsness'  of  their  own,  and 
were  really  'righteous/  All  tmreconciled  sinners  are  to  be  told, 
thai,  that  Christ  '  became  sin  for  them^  and  if  they  be  not  told  this 
they  are  robbed  of  the  Gospel.  He  would  next  refer  to  the  second 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  where  the  Ephesian  Christians 
are  enjoined  to  pray  *  for  all  men,'  which  duty  of  praying  for  no 
fewer  than  '  all  men,'  is  grounded  on  the  fact  that  *  God  wills  cM 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.'  The 
evidence  of  this  universal  *  will'  of  benevolence  on  God's  part  is  to  be 
found  in  the  historical  fact  that  ^  Christ  gave  himself  a  ramson  fw 
M*  This  historical  fact  is  the  great  truth  of  the  Gospel  which  is  to 
be  proclaimed  to  every  sinner,  and  which  is  thus  constituted  into  the 
object  of  saving  faith.  The  apostle  says  of  it,  it  is  **to  be  testified  in 
due  time,' — it  is  the  Gospel  *  testimony '  which,  in  *  due  time,'  shall 
be  everywhere  made  known.  The  apostle,  in  this  passage,  has  a 
special  reference  to  Nero,  and  to  the  other  ungodly  rulers  then  at  the 
helm  of  the  Boman  government ;  hence,  after  enjoining  prayers  '  for 
all  men,'  he  adds,  *  for  kings,  and  for  all  that  are  in  authority.' 
Nero  was  the  *  king '  or  emperor  then  *  in  authority ; '  and  the 
Ephesian  Christians  were  to  pray  for  Nero,  because  *  God  willed 
Nero  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,'  and 
the  evidence  of  this  *  will '  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  *  Christ 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  Nero.'  If  this  were  true,  then  it  must  be 
evident  that  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all  without  exception. 
That  this  is  true  lihe  apostle  there  asserts ;  and  that  it  is  the  object  of 
saving  faith  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  constitutes  the  Gospel- 
testimony — the  thing  that  is  to  be  '  testified '  to  all  in  due  season. 
Another  passage  that  he  would  refer  to  was  1  John  vi,  11, — '  This 
is  the  record  that  God  hath  given  to  us,' — us,  mankind-sinners,  as 
such — '  eternal  life,  and  this  Ufe  is  in  his  Son.'  From  this  passage 
it  is  evident  that  every  sinner  is  to  believe  that  God  *  hath  given  to 
him  eternal  life.'  If  he  do  not  believe  this,  he  '  makes  God  a  liar.' 
He  contradicts  God.  God  says  to  him,  *  I  have  given  unto  thee 
eternal  life.'  He  says  to  God,  *  No,  O  God,  I  do  not  believe  it ; 
thou  mayest  have  given  it  to  believers,  and  to  the  elect,  but  I  cannot 
believe  that  thou  hast  given  it  to  me.'  God,  however,  here  asserts 
it ;  and  it  is  the  refusal  to  believe  it  that  constitutes  a  man  an  imbe- 
liever.  If  it  be  true,  however,  that  there  are  some  Gospel  hearers  for 
whom  Christ  has  not  died,  then  it  cannot  be  true  that  eternal  life  is 
*  given '  unto  all ;  for  how  could  a  good  and  just  God  give  to  aU,  that 
which  is  a  TMn&ntity  to  most  ?  If  the  thing,  then,  that  every  sinner  is 
to  believe  be,  that  *  God  has  given  to  hun  eternal  life,'  it  must  be 
true  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  to  every  such  sinner  is  that  which 
Christ  has  done  for  him.  What  Christ  did  was  di/ing  for  sinners  ; 
every  sinnar,  thm^ore,  is  to  believe  that  '  Christ  did  love  him,  and 
give  himself  for  him.' 

''  He  (Mr.  Morison)  did  by  no  means  stand  alone  in  his  views  of 
ihe  object  of  samvng  faiih.  He  had  shown  that  Balph  Erskine  held 
the  same  0|Hnion,  though  he  coupled  with  it  a  doctrine  utterly  incon- 
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Biatent.  He  had  now  to  state,  that  the  same  view  of  the  subject  was 
maintamed  by  the  author  of  The  Ma/rrow  of  Modern  Divinity,  and 
by  the  Associate  Presbytery  in  theii'  Act  of  1 742.  He  was  not  here 
referring  to  their  views  regarding  the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  he  was 
referring  solely  to  their  views  regarding  the  object  of  sa/ovng  faith. 
The  passage  in  the  Marrow  to  which  he  referred  was  that  one 
where  Evangelista  says  to  Neophytus,  *  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  liou  shalt  be  saved ;  that  is,  be  verily  persuaded  in  yom* 
heart  that  Jesus  Christ  is  yours,  and  that  you  shall  have  life  and 
salvation  by  him ;  tluit  wltatsoever  lie  did  for  the  redemption  of  man- 
Miidy  lie  did  it  for  you.'  The  Marrow-men  could,  and  did,  insist  on 
every  Gospel-hearer  believing  all  this ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they 
held  that  there  were  many  Gospel  hearers  for  whom  Christ  did 
nothing  at  all.  They  were  right  in  what  they  held  up  as  the  object 
of  the  sinner's  faith ; — they  were  wrong  in  maintaining,  alongside  of 
it,  another  doctrine,  which,  if  rightly  understood,  took  all  iruJih  out  of 
the  object  of  faith,  as  far  as  it  regarded  most  of  those  who  were  called 
upon  notwithstanding  to  believe  it.  He  (Mr.  Morison)  agreed  entirely 
with  the  Marrow-men  in  their  opinion  regai-ding  the  object  of  faith. 
Their  opinion  was  also  that  of  the  Old  Associate  Presbytery;  and 
surely  it  would  not  be  condemned  by  the  present  United  Secession 
Synod.  Their  opinion  on  this  matter  had  all  along — since  he  knew 
tlie  Grospel — been  his  opinion ;  it  was  what  he  always  preached,  and 
never  would  he  preach  any  other  (Jospel. 

"  Not  only  did  he  thus  agree  with  the  Associate  Pi-esbytery,  and 
Tlie  Marraw  of  Modem  Divinity,  as  to  what  was  the  real  object  of 
saving  faith,  he  foimd  his  views  to  be  agreeable  to  the  views  of  the 
most  eminent  divines  of  all  ages,  and  the  most  illustrious  reformers. 
Hei*e  Mr.  Morison  proceeded  to  read  large  extracts  from  several  of  the 
most  eminent  divines.  He  quoted  passages  from  Luther,  in  which 
he  says,  'whatsoever  sins  I,  thou,  and  we  all  have  done,  or  shall 
do  hereafter,  they  are  Christ's  own  sins,  as  verily  as  if  he  himself  had 
done  them.'  '  Not  only  my  sins,  and  thine,  but  also  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  either  past,  present,  or  to  come,  take  hold  upon  Chiist, 
go  about  to  condemn  him,  and  do  indeed  condemn  him.'  He  quoted 
fi'om  Calvin  such  passages  as,  '  Christ  suffered  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world — of  the  whole  human  race ;  and  by  the  kindness  of  God 
is  offered  indiscriminately  to  all,  though  all  do  not  embrace  him.' 
*  Now,  we  shall  have  a  perfect  definition  of  faith,  if  we  say  that  it  is 
a  steadfast  and  assured  knowledge  of  God's  kindness  towards  us.' 
He  quoted  from  Latimer,  the  British  reformer,  a  passage  to  the 
following  effect : — *  I  say  that  every  one  of  us  must  have  a  special 
faith ;  /  miist  believe  for  myseif  tlutt  Christ's  blood  was  shed  for  me, 
I  must  believe  that  when  Christ  saith,  '^  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you,"  here  I  must  believe 
that  Christ  calleth  me  unto  him,  that  I  should  come  and  receive 
everlasting  life  at  his  hands ;  with  such  a  special  faith  do  I  apply  his 
{lasaion  unto  me.'  He  quoted  from  Bradford,  'He  that  believeth, 
that  is,  he  who  certainly  is  persuaded  God's   love  to   be  so  much 
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towards  Atm,  that  whereas  through  sin  he  was  lost,  and  made  a  fire- 
brand of  hdl ;  yet  the  eternal  Father  of  mercy  (who  is  all-sufficient 
God,  and  needeth  nothing  of  us,  or  of  anything  that  we  can  do),  to 
deliver  us  out  of  hell,  and  to  bring  us  into  heaven,  sent  even  his  own 
most  dear  Son  out  of  his  bosom,  out  of  heaven  into  hell,  as  a  man 
would  say,  to  bring  us,  as  I  said,  from  thence  into  his  own  bosom  and 
mercy,  we  being  his  very  enemies.  He,  I  say,  that  is  thus  persuaded 
ci  Goifs  love  toward  Mm,  and  of  the  price  of  his  redemption,  by  the 
dear  blood  of  the  Lamb  immaculate,  Jesus  Christ,  the  same  man  cannot 
but  love  God  again,  and  out  of  love  do  that  which  might  please  God, 
and  heartily  desire  to  do  still  better.'  From  Hooper  the  martjn:  he 
quoted : — '  I  call  justifying  faith  a  certain  assurance  and  earnest 
persuasion  of  the  good  will,  love,  and  grace,  bounteousness,  and  mercy 
of  God  toward  us,  whereby  we  are  assured  and  verily  persuaded  in 
our  hearts  of  the  mercy,  favour,  and  good  will  of  God  the  Father, 
that  he  is  on  our  side,  and  /or  us,  against  all  that  are  against  us.* 
He  made  various  other  similar  quotations  from  others  of  the  reformers, 
and  referred  also  to  the  fact  that  similar  sentiments  were  entertained 
by  most  eminent  theologians  of  more  modem  date.  He  referred  to 
Usher,  and  Davenant,  and  Scott,  and  Bellamy,  and  Dwight,  and  Hall, 
and  Angell  James,  and  others;  and  he  asked  if  his  fathers  and 
brethren  would  be  prepared  to  excommtmicate  such  men  from  theii* 
communion  as  heretics?  He  preached  what  they  preached;  they 
preached  what  he  had  shown  to  be  the  Gospel  which  the  apostles 
preached ;  and  shall  that  Gospel  be  condemned  by  the  United  Secession 
Church,  and  be  thus  banished  from  its  pulpits  ?  He  could  scarcely 
persuade  himself  that  this  would  or  could  be  the  case.  He  then  went 
on  to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  the  universal  atonement  was  in  reality 
the  basis  of  all  the  charges  brought  against  him ;  that  it  was  '  the 
head  and  front  of  his  offending.'  The  Presbytery  might  attempt  to 
contradict  or  deny  this,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  publications 
issued  from  the  press  against  him,  the  presbyterial  examinations  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  universal  agitation  on  tJds  one  topic  in 
particular  throughout  the  whole  surrounding  neighbourhood  of  Kil- 
marnock, was  evidence  decisive  that  it  was  his  grand  original  sin. 
He  wondered,  however,  that  it  should  be  so,  for  it  was  a  doctrine 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  identified  with  the  whole  power  and  glory 
of  the  GospeL  It  w^s  the  doctrine  by  which  Luther  resuscitated 
Europe,  and  it  was,  moreover,  the  doctrine  of  the  first  three  centmies 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  might  appear  to  some  to  be  a  startling  state- 
ment, but  it  was  not  more  startling  than  true.  In  proof  of  its  truth,  he 
needed  only  to  refer  to  Bishop  Davenant's  Dtssertatio  de  Morte 
ChrisH.  In  this  dissei*tation,  that  illustrious  divine,  so  eminently 
versed  in  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers,  gives  an  account  of  the 
history  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and 
he  shows  most  clearly  tliat,  till  the  fifth  century,  the  dogma  of  an 
atonement  for  the  elect  alone  was  never  heard  of.  'The  Fathers,' 
says  he,  '  when  speaking  of  the  death  of  Christ,  describe  it  to  us  as 
imdertaken  and  endured  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race ;  and 
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not  a  word  (that  I  know  of)  occurs  among  them  of  the  exclusion  of 
any  persons  by  the  decree  of  Ood.  They  agree  that  it  is  actually  bene- 
ficial to  those  only  who  believe,  yet  they  everywhere  confess  that  Christ 
died  for  all  mankind.  Thus,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  that  '^  Christ 
freely  brings  and  bestows  salvation  to  the  whole  human  race."  And 
of  the  same  opinion  is  Origen — '  Jesus  is  declared  to  have  come  into 
the  world  for  the  sake  of  all  who  ever  were  sinners,  that  they  might 
leave  their  sins,  and  give  themselves  up  to  (Jod."  With  him  agrees 
Primasius,  who,  on  1  Tim.  ii,  6,  says,  "  For  all  men,  indeed,  the  blood 
of  Christ  has  been  shed,  but  it  is  beneficial  only  to  those  who  believe." 
Primasius  was  a  disciple  of  Augustine ;  and  so  we  may  conjecture  from 
him  what  was  the  doctrine  of  Augustine  himself.  The  learned  Bishop 
then  proceeds  to  prove,  that  even  Augustine — strenuous  advocate,  as 
he  was,  for  the  doctrine  of  predestination — ^never  held  the  novel  dogma, 
that  Christ  died  for  the  predestinate  alone.  K,  then,  the  whole 
primitive  church,  in  its  purest  and  holiest  days,  held  and  propagated 
the  doctrine  for  which  he  (Mr.  Morison)  was  called  in  question,  surely 
considerate  men  would  pause  before  pronoimcing  condemnation! 
Was  the  United  Secession  Synod  prepared  to  excommunicate  the  entire 
churches  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  1  During  the 
reign  of  the  papacy  itself,  this  doctrine  was  a  matter  of  forbearance  ; 
and  there  were  whole  synods  who  maintained  that,  '  as  no  man  is, 
was,  or  will  be,  whose  nature  Christ  did  not  assume,  so  no  man  is, 
was,  or  will  be,  for  whom  Christ  did  not  die.*  Towards  the  breaking 
of  the  reformation  day,  it  was  universally  admitted  by  the  schoolmen, 
that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  at  least  in  some  sense.  In  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Council  of  Trent,  there  is  a  section  entitled,  '  Christ 
hath  made  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  in  which  it  is 
asserted,  that  *  the  vices  and  sins  which  men,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  even  to  this  day,  have  committed,  and  which,  from  hence- 
forth even  to  the  end  of  the  age,  they  shall  commit,'  were  laid  upon 
Christ,  and  he  '  blotted  out  the  sins  of  all  ages,  and  fully  and  cumu- 
latively satisfied  the  Father  for  them.'  Now,  tjie  reforming  churches 
came  out  as  protesting  churches,  as  churches  protesting  against  the 
errors  of  the  Popish  Church.  If  this  blessed  doctrine  of  the  univer- 
sality of  the  atonement  be  so  great,  and  so  dangerous,  and  so  ALiminian 
a  heresy  as  it  is  alleged,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  there  is 
no  jyrotest  against  it  in  any  of  the  reformed  confessions  1  It  is  an 
historical  fact,  that  there  is  no  such  protest  entered  in  the  confessions 
of  any  of  the  protesting  churches.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
almost  all  of  these  confessions  most  explicitly  homologate  and  acknow- 
ledge the  doctrine  as  their  own  tenet.  Thus,  it  is  said  in  the  Greneva 
Confession,  '  Christ  offered  up  himself  as  the  onlie  sacrifice,  to  purge 
the  sirnies  of  aU  the  world  J  The  following  question  is  put  in  the 
Palatine  Catechism, — *  What  believest  thou,  when  thou  sayest,  Christ 
suffered  ? '  The  answer  is  memorable, — '  That,  in  the  whole  time  of 
his  life,  which  he  continued  here  upon  earth,  but  especially  in  the  end 
thereof,  he  sustained,  both  in  body  and  soul,  the  wrath  of  Qod  against 
the  sin  of  all  mankind,'  ko.     In  the  English  Confession,  composed  by 
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Bishop  Jewel,  it  is  said,  *  Christ,  by  the  same  only  sacrifice,  which 
he  once  offered  upon  the  cross,  hath  brought  to  effect  and  fulfilled  all 
things ;  and  for  tibat  cause  he  said,  when  he  gave  up  the  ghost, ''  It  is 
finished,'' as  though  he  would  signify  that  the  price  and  ransom  was  now 
fully  paid  for  the  am  ofmomkindJ  In  the  later  confession  of  Helvetia 
it  is  said,  '  Christ  took.on  himself,  and  bare  the  ains  of  the  world,  and 
did  satisfy  the  justice  of  Ood.'  This  later  confession  of  Helvetia,  the 
Geneva  Confession,  and  the  Palatine  Catechism,  were  all  received 
formerly  by  the  Kark  of  Scotland,  and  sanctioned  by  it  as  expressive 
of  the  sense  in  which  it  imderstood  the  Scriptures.  Now  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  FaitJt  was  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  that  kirk,  *as  in  nothing  contrary  to  its  received  doctrine;* 
and  thus  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  universal  atonement,  as  stated 
in  those  ancient  books  embodying  the  kirk's  *  received  doctrine,'  can 
be  condemned  in  the  confession  which  contains  *  nothing  contrary  to 
its  received  doctrine.'  Moreover,  the  Westminster  divines,  according 
to  the  act  of  Parliament  by  which  they  were  assembled,  were  consti- 
tuted into  an  assembly,  'for  the  vindicating  and  clearing  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Chu/rch  of  England  from  all  false  calumnies  and 
aspersions;'  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  suppose  that  they  would 
expressly  run  counter  to  their  commission,  and  contradict  that 
doctrine.  What  then  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Chu/rch  of  England  on 
the  extent  of  the  atonement)  In  the  31st  'article,'  it  is  said,  'the 
offering  of  Christ  once  made,  is  the  perfect  redemption,  propitiation, 
and  satisfaction  for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original  and 
actual.'  With  this  agreed  also  the  doctrine  of  its  catechism,  and  its 
book  of  honnlies.  Seeing  then  this  doctrine  was  to  be  cleared  and 
defended,  not  contradicted  and  opposed  by  the  Westminster  divines, 
many  of  whom  had  signed  the  *  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,' 
it  is  not  credible  that  I  can  be  contrary  to  the  present  Corifession  of 
Faith.  On  this  ground  he  (Mr.  Morison),  contended  that  his  doctrine 
was  not  at  variance  with  the  symbolic^  books  of  the  Secession 
Church.  He  hoped  that  he  had  satisfactorily  shown  it  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  great  reformed  churches,  the  doctrine  of  the  great  and 
illustrious  reformers  and  martyrs,  the  doctrine  of  the  three  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Surely  the  Synod  would  not  be  prepared  to  unchurch  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Christian  community,  and  brand,  as  heretics,  such  men 
as  Luther,  and  Calvin,  and  Latimer,  and  Hooper." 

We  must  stop  here  for  the  present.     In  next  article  we  shall 

S've  a  brief  summary  of  the  remaining  portion  of  Mr.  Morison's 
ng  address,  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  whole  deliberations  of 
the  Synod,  with  their  result. 


"If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ 
the  righteous :  and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins:  and  not  for  ours 
only,  tout  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.**  (1  John  ii,  1, 2.) 
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THE    RIGHTEOUSNESS    OF   GOD. 

EXPOSITION  OF  ROMANS  X.  S— 4. 

There  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the  close  of  the 
ninth  chapter  of  Romans  and  the  beginning  of  the  tenth.  Certain 
clear  and  definite  statements  had  been  made  concerning  both 
Jews  and  (Jentiles.  The  former  are  represented  as  having 
been  most  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  righteousness,  which  blessing 
had  not  been  attained  by  them  notwithstanding ; — ^the  latter 
as  being  indifferent  to  it,  making  no  efibrt  to  attain  it,  and 
yet  as  having  actually  reached  and  obtained  it.  The  reason  of 
this    final   difference    between   these    two,   consisting  in  the 

Eossession  of  righteousness  by  the  one  and  its  nonpossession 
y  the  other,  is  said  to  be,  that  the  one  accepted  it  by  faith, 
while  the  other  sought  it  by  works  of  law. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle,  after  giving 
expression  to  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  affection  for 
Israel,  and  the  intensity  of  his  desire  for  their  salvation,  pro- 
ceeds to  testify  to  their  zeal  for  Qod,  which,  however,  he 
declares  to  be  not  according  to  knowledge ;  and  then,  in  the 
verses  we  have  before  us  for  exposition,  he  substantiates  his 
charge.  The  charge  is  that  of  blind  zeal  for  God,  or  the  things 
that  belong  to  God,  such  as  his  honour  and  glory.  But  this 
blind  zeal  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  God  took  a  particular 
direction — namely,  that  of  law  or  righteousness.  The  rule 
God  had  given  for  the  regulation  of  their  entire  conduct  was  to 
them  all  and  in  all.  They  could  not  conceive  of  righteousness 
coming  to  men  in  any  other  way  than  by  strict  personal 
obedience  to  the  law.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  "they  bein^ 
imorant  of  God's  righteousness,  and  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the 
righteousness  of  God."     Observe  the  following  things : — 

The  State  of  Mirul  Expressed, 

"  For  they  being  ignorant  of  God's  righteousness."  Ignorance 
is  predicated  of  Israel.  Ignorance  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  objects  of  possible 
knowledge  are  as  multifarious  and  infinite  as  actual  existence, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  a  relation  to  our  senses,  or  can  be  brought 
within  the  region  of  our  thought.  Some  of  these  have  a  moral 
import,  and  relate  to  us  as  free  and  responsible  beings.  They 
come  within  the  sphere  of  moral  duty,  and  are  such  as  are 
to  be  believed  and  done.  They  are  objects  of  faith  or  of 
practice.  To  be  without  a  knowledge  of  this  class  of  objects 
may  or  may  not  be  culpable,  may  be  excusable  or  inexcusable, 
according  to  circumstances.     The  ignorance  of  the  Israelites  in 
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the  present  instance  was  not  of  the  excusable  and  innocent 
kind,  for  it  endangered  their  well-being  and  salvation, — hence 
the  apostle  says,  "my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for 
Israel  is,  that  they  may  be  saved/' 

This  is  the  more  evident  when  we  look  at  that  of  which  they 
are  said  to  be  ignorant — "God's  righteousness."  This  phrase 
is  capable  of  being  understood  in  several  senses.  It  may  mean, 
Jirat,  the  righteousness  which  characterizes  God — ^his  inherent 
righteousness;  or,  secondly,  the  righteousness  which  he  re- 
quires of  us — his  prescribed  righteousness;  or,  thirdly,  the 
righteousness  furnished  for  us  in  Christ — ^his  provided  righteous- 
ness. Which  of  these  is  here  meant  is  to  be  determined  by  a 
correct  ex^esis  of  the  passage.  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
first  is  meant  here,  that  t£e  Jews  were  ignorant  of  Grod's 
righteousness — that  is,  his  strict  justice — ^which  led  them  to 
work  out  their  own  ri^teousness,  and  not  submit  to  God's  justi- 
fying righteousness.  The  objection  to  this  is  that  it  gives  to  the 
same  phrase,  occurring  twice  in  a  single  sentence,  two  different 
meanings, — a  diversity  which  is  not  allowable,  and  is  contrary 
to  the  general  style  and  clearness  of  the  apostle's  writings. 
Moreover,  the  truth  of  the  statement  is  questionable ;  for  did 
not  the  Jews  know  (Jod  to  be  just  and  true,  "  righteous  in  all 
his  ways  and  holy  in  aU  his  works "  ?  It  cannot  mean  that 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  God  required  of  them ; 
for  that  righteousness  was  made  known  to  them  in  the  clearest 
possible  manner.  The  holy,  just,  and  good  law  was  their 
peculiar  possession,  so  that  they  were  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  its  precepts.  Besides,  had  they  been  ignorant  of 
God's  prescribed  righteousness,  they  would  not  have  had  any 
consciousness  of  sin ;  but  this  is  contradicted  by  the  fiicts  of 
the  case,  by  their  own  conscience,  and  by  the  meaning  and 
design  of  their  entire  ritual,  especially  their  sacrificial  ritual. 

We  are  shut  up,  then,  to  the  acceptance  of  the  third  meaning 
of  the  phrase — ^viz.,  the  justifying  righteousness  of  God, — ^the 
ri^teousness  which  he  has  provided  for  unrighteous  men,  and 
on  the  ground  of  which  he  justifies  them  that  believe.  It  was 
this  for  which  the  Jews  were  wilfully  and  therefore  culpably 
icnorant.  This  righteousness  was  made  known  to  them.  In 
the  words  of  the  apostle,  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  same 
epistle,  it  was  "witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  but  they 
would  not  recognize  it,  and  therefore  remained  in  inexcusable 
ignorance  of  God's  salvation  and  righteousness,  which  he  made 
Imown  and  openly  showed  in  the  sight  of  the  heathen. 

The  Course  Pursued, 

"And  going  about  to  establish  their  own  righteousness." 
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The  original  word  here  rendered  "  going  about "  means,  "  To 
seek  for,  to  seek  to  do,"  and  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  the 
attitude  of  soul  occupied  by  the  Jews  in  relation  to  what  the 
apostle  calls  "  their  own  righteousness."  It  indicates  eagerness 
and  earnestness,  if  not  anxiety  on  their  part,  and  also  habitual, 
persevering  endeavour.  So  that  our  translators  have  not  in- 
aptly rendered  it  "  going  about."  Observe  what  it  was  the 
Israelites  were  eagerly  earnest,  and  earnestly  eager,  and  there- 
fore habitually  and  perseveringly  striving  to  do, — "  To  estab- 
lish their  own  righteousness." 

The  Greek  word  used  here  for  "establish"  has  two  significa- 
tions, according  to  the  tenses  used;  the  one  causal  and  the  other 
intransitive.  It  is  a  causal  tense  that  is  here  emplojred,  and 
therefore  the  word  is  very  properly  translated  "establish."  It 
has  a  causative  force — ^to  cause  to  stand,  to  set  up,  erect.  The 
meaning  is  that  the  Jews  tried  to  build  up  an  erection,  or 
raise  an  edifice,  consisting  of  their  own  righteousness. 

In  these  words  "  their  own  righteousness  "  there  is  evidently 
an  antithesis  to  "  God  s  righteousness."  But  both  were  righ-- 
teotianess,  however  much  they  might  differ  otherwise.  There  is 
a  distinction  here  stated  which  is  broi^ht  out  by  contrast  in 
the  words  "their  own,"  and  "God's."  Their  own  righteousness 
was  that  arising  firom  personal  obedience  to  the  law.  We 
know  of  no  other  sense  in  which  righteousness  is  called  our 
own,  than  this.  It  is  ours  only  in  so  &r  as  it  is  furnished  by 
us,  and  no  further.  And  that  this  is  the  apostle's  meaning  is 
made  incontrovertible  by  the  antithesis  between  their  righ- 
teousness and  Grod's,  the  exact  point  of  which  is  that  the  one 
was  supplied  by  themselves,  uie  other  by  God, — as  also  from 
what  he  says  of  Israel  in  the  32nd  verse  of  the  previous 
chapter,  where  he  gives  as  the  reason  why  they  attamed  not 
to  righteousness,  that  they  "sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it 
were  by  the  works  of  the  law."  God  prescribed  a  law  to 
them  which  they  regarded  as  the  norm  or  pattern  of  righteous- 
ness, and  whicn  they  punctiliously  followed  to  its  jots  and 
tittles,  although  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  were  not 
infi:^uently  £sregarded.  It  was  by  the  observance  of  the 
law  tney  sought  to  establish  their  own  righteousness.  They 
followed  after  it,  or  pursued  it  with  a  view  to  its  fulfilment, 
and  thought  that,  by  making  it  their  rule  of  practice  and  by 
giving  to  it  an  obedient  attention  they  would  attain  to 
rightS>usnes8  before  God.  This  was  the  only  way  in  which 
they  could  make  out  a  righteousness  that  could  be  called 
idian,  or  their  own.  That  Siis  is  the  apostle's  meaning,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  from  what  we  find  him  saying  in  the  context 
concerning  Israel,  and  also  from  what  we  find  him  saying  of 
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himself  in  Phil,  iii,  9.  He  there  desires  to  be  found  not 
having  "  his  own  righteousness/'  "  which/'  he  says,  "  is  of  the 
law/'  Thus,  according  to  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  his  own 
words,  "their  own  righteousness"  means  that  flowing  ifrom 
works  of  law,  or  acts  of  obedience,  and  submission  to  the  law's 
requirements. 

An  Effect  Produced, 

"Have  not  submitted  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of 
God/'  This  is  stated  as  the  result  or  issue  of  Israel's  wilfiil, 
and  therefore  sinfdl  ignorance,  and  their  persistent  pursuit 
after  their  own  righteousness.  The  verb  is  not  in  the  middle^ 
but  in  the  passive  voice.  It  is,  moreover,  in  the  aorist  tense, 
which  is  a  historical  tense,  and  the  correct  and  literal  transla- 
tion of  which  is  not,  as  in  our  version,  "  have  not  submitted 
themselves,"  but  simply  "  are  not  submitted."  De  Wette  and 
Tholuck  translate  it  in  a  middle  sense,  Alford  passively,  which 
is  doubtless  correct.  The  idea  may  be,  and  we  think  is,  that 
they  did  not  subject  themselves  to  God's  righteousness.  It  is 
not,  however,  actually  expressed  in  the  words  used  by  the 
apostle.  We  adopt  Alford's  comment  here: — ^"The  passive 
expressed  the  reaiut  only :  it  might  be  themselves,  or  it  might 
be  some  other  that  subjected  them;  but  the  historical  fact  was 
that  they  were  not  subjected  to  the  righteousness  of  God." 
This  historical  feet  is  the  undoubted  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  Israel's  own  action.  This  is  most  evidently 
implied  by  the  entire  tenor  of  the  apostle's  remarks,  whidb 
represent  as  clearly  as  words  can  do  an  incompatibility,  yea  a 
flat  contradiction,  between  the  pursuit  of  our  own  righteousness 
and  subjection  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  There  is  an 
absolute  incongruity  and  contrariety  between  these  two  states 
or  courses. 

We  have  here  the  rigorous  necessity  of  an  operative  cause 
producing  its  own  eflect — ^an  active  antecedent  resulting  in  a 
passive  consequent.  The  one  is  foimd  in  their  self-righteous- 
ness, and  the  other  in  their  non-subordination  to  the 
righteousness  of  God;  while  both  are  traceable  to  their 
sinful  refusal  to  recognize  and  acknowledge  Gk>d's  righteous- 
ness. We  understand  the  phrase  "  the  ri^teousness  of  God  " 
at  the  close  of  the  verse  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  "  God's 
righteousness"  at  the  beginning,  namely,  Gods  provided 
righteousness.  What  is  expressed  in  this  clause  is  simply 
that  the  Jews  were  not  marshalled  or  drawn  up — ^they  were 
not  ranged  under  that  righteousness ;  and  as  they  were  not 
under  i^  so  it  was  not  over  them.  They  were  without  it,  they 
had  it  not^  because  they  would  not  accept  or  submit  them- 
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selves  to  it.    But  this  is  fully  oonfinued  in  the  4th  verse,  as 
well  as  in  what  foUovrs. 

Where  OcxTs  Righteoueness  is  Displayed. 

"For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness." 
Christ  is  here  presented  as  God's  righteousness.  The  word 
''for"  introduces  a  reason  in  confirmation  and  establishment 
of  the  statements  made  regarding  Israel,  especially  their  non- 
subjection  to  God  8  righteousness,  and  their  ignorant  zeal  for 
God. 

God's  righteousness  is  shown  forth  and  provided  for  the 
unrighteous  in  Christ — he  is  the  "end  of  the  law  for 
righteousness."  There  are  several  things  here  requiring  to  be 
noticed  and  clearly  understood,  that  the  apostle's  thought,  or 
rather  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  may  be  apprehended. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  tlie  term  law .?  As  a  term, 
it  is  indefinite,  and  means  simply  a  rule  of  conduct.  The  word 
as  employed  by  the  apostle  denotes  the  law  of  Moses,  not  in 
Any  partial,  but  in  its  fullest  and  most  comprehensive  sense. 
We  are  to  regard  the  law  as  a  unit  or  whole ;  and  it  is,  we 
think,  here  spoken  of  in  its  entirety,  civil,  ceremonial,  and  moral 
But  if  any  particular  branch  of  the  law  be  insisted  on  more 
than  anouier, — ^then  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  ourselves  in 
favour  of  the  moral  law  as  that  branch.  We  prefer,  however, 
understanding  by  the  term  law  the  one  complete  "law  of 
Moses,"  known  by  the  Jews  as  such.  We  do  not  think  we  are 
at  liberty  to  separate  the  various  elements  of  the  law,  although 
we  may  distinguish  between  them,  should  popular  and  prac- 
tical ends  so  require. 

What  is  Tneant  by  Christie  being  "the  end  of  the  law"! 
Light  will  stream  in  upon  this  point  if  we  consider  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law,  and  the  position  it  occupied 
in  the  progress  of  the  divine  revelation.  It  sustained  a  rela- 
tion to  what  preceded  its  introduction,  and  also  to  what 
succeeded  it.  It  pointed  backward,  and  at  the  same  time 
forward.  In  reference  to  what  went  before  it,  it  is  of  no  small 
moment  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  rested  entirely  upon  the 
covenant  between  Qod  and  Abraham.  In  this  covenant  we 
observe  at  least  two  things,  a  promise  of  a  spiritual  character 
relating  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  and  another  promise 
limited  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The  world  was  to 
be  blessed  in  him ;  and  this  contains  both  promises,  or  if  any 
one  prefer  it,  both  aspects  of  the  one  promise.  It  was  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  promise  that  the  nation  was  preserved, 
and  secured  ifrom  blending  with  surrounding  peoples.  The 
giving  of  the  law  had  an  isolating  efiect  upon  the  Jews.    This 
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is  one  of  its  most  obvious  results.  It  was  founded  on  the 
covenant  headship  of  (xod  to  the  nation,  and  was  hence 
theocratic  in  its  nature;  while  it  aimed  at  awakening  and 
impressing  upon  the  people  the  ideas  of  purity  and  goodness, 
and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  odiousness,  the  exceeding 
sinfulness  of  sin.  Its  meaning  and  entire  scope  centred  in 
Christ.  It  was  desired,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  to  play  the 
part  of  a  tutor,  a  paidagogos  to  the  children  of  Israel,  to  lead 
them  to  him.  He  was  foreshadowed  and  typified  in  its 
sacrificial  ritual, — especially  its  expiatory  ana  propitiatory 
sacrifices.  The  whole  as  a  positive  institution  was  designed 
firom  the  beginning  to  be  but  temporary  and  introductory  to 
what  was  to  be  permanent  and  enduring.  This  is  most 
evident  fix)m  numerous  statements  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  law  itself,  which 
only  gave  "  the  knowledge  of  sin,"  and  "  made  nothing  perfect." 
"  It  could  never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect  as  pertain- 
ing to  the  conscience."  The  law  was  subsidiary  to  the  promise, 
and  had  served  its  end  when  the  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the 
appearance  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We 
understand  Christ  to  be  "  the  end  of  the  law,"  as  to  time,  and 
aim,  and  accomplishment. 

*'  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law "  as  to  time.  The  law,  as  a 
positive,  theocratic,  and  national  institution  for  purposes  of 
training  and  education,  is  now  no  longer  required.  The 
existence  of  the  nation  itself  can  serve  no  other  end  with  its 
separate  and  distinct  peculiarities ;  and  accordingly  it  is  swept 
away.  In  the  most  literal  and  in  the  fiiUest  sense,  "  the  middle 
wall  of  partition "  is  broken  down  between  the  Jew  and  the 
Gentile.  Now  that  the  seed  of  David  and  of  Abraham  is  come, 
"  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek ;  there  is  neither  bond  nor 
free;  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Clinst  Jesus."  He  has  taken  away  the  first  dispensation  and 
established  the  second,  and  in  this  sense  he  is  the  end  of  the 
law. 

*'  Christ  is  the  end  of  ike  law ''  asto  aim  oi'  design.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  (Jod  that  the  law  should  point  men  to  Christ 
and  issue  in  him.  The  law  declared  the  binding  nature  of 
purity,  truth,  and  goodness,  and  assumed,  on  the  part  of  man, 
a  capacity  by  which  he  could  recognize  this.  It  discovered  the 
existence  of  sin,  and  made  that  sin  appear  exceeding  sinful. 
It  made  known  the  depth  and  grievous  nature  of  human  trans- 
gressions; and  shadowed  forth  by  its  sacrificial  ofierings  the 
metiiod  of  deliverance  from  its  terrible  grasp.  Its  altar,  its 
offerings,  and  its  priesthood,  all  indicated  the  necessity  as  well 
as  tiie  nature  of  atonement  and  the  possibility  of  mediation, — 
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and  in  all  this  led  men  to  Christ.  He  was  its  consummation, 
and  in  this  sense  its  end. 

"  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  kiw'*  as  to  fuZJUment  or  accomplish- 
ment This  we  think  is  the  more  prominent,  if  not  the  root 
idea  of  the  words  before  ns.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of 
righteousness — ^righteousness  which  is  to  merit  eternal  life, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  attained.  In  the  following  verses  he  shows 
ihe  method  by  which  it  is  to  be  reached  by  law.  "  The  man 
that  doeth  them  shall  live  in  them."  This  is  brought  in,  be 
it  observed,  in  opposition  to  the  wav  in  which  it  comes  by 
£uth.  Still  the  righteousness  of  faith  is,  and  can  be  nothing 
else  than,  obedience  to  the  law ;  not  however  on  our  part,  but 
on  the  part  of  Christ.  The  law  is  holy,  and  the  commandment 
holy,  just,  and  good;  and  the  righteousness  provided  for  the 
unrighteous  in  Christ  consists  in  a  perfect  and  sinless  obedience 
to  aB  its  requirements.  Christ  "fulfilled  all  righteousness." 
From  the  first  dawn  of  conscious  existence  as  the  Incarnate,  till 
that  solemn  hour  when,  on  the  cross,  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
finished,"  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  always  did  the  things  that 
pleased  his  Father.  Thus  he  has  produced  a  righteousness 
which,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  is  spotless  and  without  a  flaw — 
a  righteousness  which  makes  reconcilation  for  sins,  which  is 
avaimble  to  all  men,  and  valid  through  all  the  ages. 

A  word  as  to  how  this  righteousness  becomes  ours.  "  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth."  Righteousness  that  will  constitute  a  title  to  ever- 
lasting life  and  glory,  that  will  be  acceptable  for  this  to  Cod, 
and  be  accepted  by  him,  cannot  be  secured  by  us  in  obedience 
to  law.  That  this  is  impossible  to  the  fallen  is  iterated  and 
reiterated  again  and  again  in  the  epistles,  with  varying  degrees 
of  clearness  and  force.  One  of  the  strongest  of  these  statements 
is  found  in  Gal.  iii,  21,  22 — "  If  there  had  been  a  law  given 
which  could  have  given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have 
been  by  the  law.  But  the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under 
sin,  that  the  promise  byfaith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to 
them  that  believe."  What  we,  in  our  weakness  and  sin,  were 
utterly  unable  to  do,  Christ  has  fully  and  perfectly  done  for  us. 
He  has  brought  in  an  everlasting  righteousness,  which  is 
imputed  or  attributed  to  him  who  believes.  Faith  is  of  aU 
acts  the  most  simple,  being  the  reception  of  Otod!&  testimony  as 
true  to  us.  That  testimony  is  that  "Ood  hath  given  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  God  hath  made  him 
to  be  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  him."  He  who  believes  this  testimony 
has  done  with  the  law.  Christ  is  to  him  its  end ;  that  is,  the 
righteousness  it  requires  from  him,  and  which  he  cannot  give 
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and  live,  is  furnished  in  all  its  fulness  by  Christ,  and  so  Christ 
is  now  to  him  in  place  of  law.  What  he  could  not  get  by 
looking  to  law,  he  gets  by  looking  to  Christ ;  and  so  the  law  is 
dead  to  him,  and  he  is  dead  to  it.  May  the  reader  stand  on  the 
same  ground  as  Paul,  who  calls  himself  the  chief  of  sinners ! 
May  he  be  able  to  say  with  him,  "  Knowing  that  a  man  is  not 
justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  even  we  have  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  that  we  might 
be  justified  by  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the 
law :  for  by  tiie  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified"! 
And  being  thus  saved  and  justified,  the  love  of  God  shed  abroad 
in  his  heart  will  prompt  him  to  follow  after  that  holiness  or 
moral  righteousness  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord. 

J.  M.— C. 


ECUMENICAL    COUNCILS.* 

We  r^ard  the  publication  of  Mr.  XJrwick's  volume  as  qxiite  oppor- 
tune. Although  our  own  reading  in  Church  history  had  made 
us  acquainted,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  successive  Councils  which 
had  been  summoned,  at  divers  critical  periods,  for  the  settlement  of 
ecclesiastical  differences,  we  had  been  anxious  to  lay  ovu*  hands  upon 
a  book  of  no  great  size  which  would  give  us  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
whole  of  them,  and  thus  supply  us  conveniently  with  the  details 
which  are  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  grave  and  protracted  Synod  which  sat  quite  recently  at  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Hills.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  XJrwick's 
book  exactly  supplies  the  desideratum  referred  to  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
we  have  felt  edified  by  its  perused,  it  has  struck  us  that  many  of  our 
readers  might  thank  us  if  we  should  transfer  to  our  pages  a  few  items 
of  the  information  which  we  have  found  to  be  so  acceptable. 

Mr.  XJrwick  is  well  qualified  in  various  ways  for  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  brought  up  in  Dublin, 
and  thus  must  have  been  familiar  from  his  boyhood  with  tiie  workings 
of  the  Papal  system.  Then,  his  father.  Dr.  TJrwick  of  that  city, 
long  the  eloquent  representative  of  Independency  there,  was  also  an 
able  author  on  the  Protestant  side.  Our  author  quotes,  at  p.  78, 
from  his  father's  work,  entitled  The  Triple  Crmon ;  or^  the  Fotoer, 
Course^  and  Doom  of  the  Papacy,  The  atmosphere,  then,  of  the 
parental  home,  as  well  as  of  the  native  place,  have  jointly  contributed, 
along  with  his  own  push  and  perseverance^  to  fit  our  author  for  the 
composition  of  the  volume  before  us. 

That  our  readers  may  at  once  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  subject,  we  will  quote  the  clear  and  condensed  Syllabus  which 

•  A  Course  of  Lectures.  By  William  Urwick,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Hatherlow 
Chapel     Manchester  :  Tnbbs  &  Brook,  11  Market  Street. 
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ECUMENICAL  COUNCILS. 


Mr.  XJrwick  gives  of  all  the  Ecumecical  General  Councils  which  have- 
ever  been  held : — 


No.      Date.       Place. 


IL 
III. 

IV. 
V. 

VL 

vn. 

VIIL 
IX. 

X. 

XL 

XIL 


XIIL 
XIV. 
XV. 


325. 
38L 
431. 

46L 
653. 

681. 
787. 

869. 
1123. 

1139. 
1179. 

1215. 


1245. 
1274. 
131L 


Nioaea,L 


Constanti- 
nople, L 

Ephesus,  L 


Chalcedon. 

CSonstanti- 
nople,  ii. 

Constanti- 
nople, iii. 

Nioaea,  il 


Constanti- 
nople, iv. 
Lateran,  i. 


Lateran,  ii. 
Lateran,iii. 

Lateran,  iv. 


Lyons,  i 
Lyons,  ii. 
Vienna. 


Object. 


Convened  by  the  Emperor  Constantino,  to  decide  the 
doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  as  main- 
tained by  Athanasius  in  opposition  to  Arius,  who  held 
that  **  there  was  when  He  was  not." 

Under  Theodosius  the  Great,  to  define  the  doctrine 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  took  part  in 
this  CounciL 

To  decide  the  relation  between  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ.  Opposed  to  Nestorios,  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  was  Cyril,  Archbishop  of  Alexandria. 

(A.D.  449,  the  Latrocinium,  or  Robber  Synod  of 
Ephesus,  which  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches.) 

Under  the  Emperor  Marcian,  to  decide  the  doctrine 
concerning  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  Eutyches  and  the  Monophysites. 

Convened  by  the  Emperor  Justinian,  to  decide  con- 
cerning the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  the  Origenists,  and 
the  Three  Chapters,  t.f.,  the  works  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas.     Vigilius,  Pope. 

Under  the  Emperor  Constantino  V,  in  condemnation 
of  the  Monothelites.  Honorius,  the  late  Pope,  anathe- 
matised. 

Under  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constantino,  to- 
sanction  the  worship  of  images  and  pictures. 

(A.D.  794,  the  Synod  at  FrarUqorty  summoned  by 
Charlemagne,  to  condemn  image  worship.) 

UJonstantinoplty  867.  Pope  Nicholas  excommunicated.  1 

Under  the  Emperor  Banlius  and  Adrian  II.  Photius 
condemned. 

(At  Rome.)  Under  Henry  V,  Emperor,  when  Pope 
CalUxtus  II  ^ined  the  right  of  investiture,  and 
decreed  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  It  was  terminated 
by  the  Callixtine  concordat. 

Under  Conrad  III  and  Innocent  II,  Arnold,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Abelard,  condemned,  silenced,  and  banished. 

(Pavia,  1160.     Frederick  I  and  Pope  Victor  IV.) 

Under  Frederick  (I)  Barbarossa  and  Alexander  III, 
celebrating  the  union  restored  between  Pope  and  Em- 
peror, and  deciding  the  Papal  authority.  It  condemned 
the  Waldenses. 

Under  Frederick  II  and  Innocent  III,  when  the 
doctrines  of  transubstantiation,  auricular  confession,  the 
inquisition  were  sanctioned,  and  the  Papal  authoritv 
over  temporal  sovereigns  and  over  councils  ratified. 
The  decisions  of  this  Council  came  more  from  the  curia 
than  the  Assemblv,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  of  con- 
firmation uttered  by  the  Pope, — **  tacra  universali 
synodo  approbante  sanctirmts"  &c. 

Under  Frederick  II  and  Innocent  FV.  The  Pope 
excommunicates  the  Emperor^  and  absolves  his  subjects- 
from  alle^nce. 

Under  Rudolph  I  and  Gregory  X,  to  establish  peace 
throughout  Christendom.    Law  passed  for  election  of 


Pope  by  the  Cardinals. 
Und      "  


Suppression  of 


hder  Henry  VII  and  Clement  V. 
the  Templars. 

{Pisa,  1409.     Generally  blended  with  that  of  Con- 
stance.) 
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No. 

Date. 

Placb. 

XVI. 

1414-18 

Goiuitance. 

XVIL 

14ai. 

Basle. 

xniL 

1545^ 

Trent. 

XIX. 

1869. 

Kome. 

O&IBCT. 


Under  Sigismund,  wherein  the  doctrine  was  revived 
that  General  Councils  are  above  the  Pope.  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague  were  condemned  as  heretics  and 
burned.     Martin  V  chosen  Pope. 

Under  the  Emperors  Sigismund,  Albrecht  II,  and 
Frederick  III.     Pope,  Eugen  IV. 

{Ferraro-Flcrence^  1438.  Under  the  Emperor  John 
Palaeologus  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV,  where  a  vain 
attempt  was  nuMle  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churcnes.) 

{Lateran  V,  1512.  Convened  %  Pope  Julius  II,  to 
oppose  another  Council  that  had  been  held  in  the  year 
before  at  Pisa,  by  nine  Cardinals.) 

Under  Charles  V,  Ferdinand  I,  Paul  III,  and  Pius 
IV,  professedly  to  consider  the  Church  reforms  needed, 
but  really  to  condemn  the  leaders  and  doctrines  of  the 
Beformation,  and  ratify  a  number  of  new  dogmas, 
afterwards  summed  up  in  the  Creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

St.  Peter's.     Pope  Pius  IX.     The  present  Council. 


A  glance  at  the  localities  at  which  these  successive  conventions 
were  held  will  show  our  readers  at  what  time  it  was  that  the 
supreme  power  passed  from  East  to  West — from  Constantinople  to 
Rome.  The  long  interval  between  the  eighth  and  the  ninth  Councils 
is  the  period  of  transition.  During  the  first  millennium,  the  Pope  of 
Rome  is  mentioned  only  to  be  anathematized,  and,  if  represented  at 
all,  appeared  either  by  letter,  or  in  the  person  of  humble  ambassadors. 
But  when  the  twelfth  century  has  at  length  arrived,  the  aspect  of 
afibirs  is  wholly  changed.  All  the  Councils  come  westward  now,  and 
the  Pope  sits  supreme.  We  are  not  to  confound  the  Nice  or  Nicaea, 
at  which  two  of  the  early  Councils  were  held,  with  the  modem  city 
on  the  borders  of  Italy  which  is  to-day  a  famous  resort  for  invalids. 
The  former  was  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  being  situated  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  was  at  once  near  the  Byzantine  metropolis,  and  easily 
accessible  to  all  the  peoples  who  dwelt  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Chalcedon  was  a  suburb  of  Constantinople.  The  reason  why  four  of 
the  Western  Councils  were  called  Lateran  was  that  they  were  held  in 
the  Lateran  Church  at  Rome — a  building  mentioned  by  Juvenal, 
because  it  had  belonged  to  the  noble  Lateran  family  (domuK 
Latera7ioruinJ,  and  had  been  confiscated  by  Nero  on  account  of  the 
sedition  of  a  member  of  the  house.  The  Councils  which  are  placed 
within  parentheses-marks  in  the  table  are  those  about  which  there^ 
has  been  some  controversy — a  minority  only  being  inclined  to 
r^ard  them  as  Ecumenical,  while  the  majority  assign  them  a. 
humbler  place. 

We  should  perhaps  have  let  Mr.  Urwick  tell  first  of  all  what  an 
Ecumenical  Council  is.     At  the  4th  page  he  thus  writes  : — 

'*  The  word  Ecumenical  means  '  of  orbelon^png  to  the  civilised  world '  of  the 
Greeks,  or  'the  empire'  of  the  Romans.  The  term,  when  applied  to  the 
Synods  or  Councils  of  the  Church,  implies  two  things.  It  implies  that  the 
^nrch  was  considered  co-extensive  witn  the  state,  and  that  the  stato  had  a 
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voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  church.  An  Ecumenical  Goundl,  as  distinct  from 
Diocesan,  Metropolitan,  and  National  Synods,  was  an  '  imperial  gathering '  of 
the  representatives  of  Christendom,  summoned  by  the  Emperor  as  its  recog- 
nized head,  and  the  secular  element  was  represented  in  it  By  the  presence  of 
the  Ehnperor  himself  and  other  princes.  No  single  Bishop,  or  conclave  of 
Bishops,  could  convene  such  an  assembly.  This  characteristic  was  retained 
after  the  Boman  empire  fell,  by  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and  so  late  as  the 
Council  of  Constance  the  Emperor  Sigismund  appeared  in  person.  Hence  the 
21st  Article  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  declares  : — *  General 
Councils  may  not  be  gathered  together  but  by  the  commandment  and  will  of 

Erinces.'  To  be  strictly  speaking  '  Ecumenical,  *  the  Council  must  be  summoned 
y  the  princes  of  Christendom.  The  present  Council,  therefore,  which 
excludes  the  entire  Eastern  Church,  and  all  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
West,  cannot  with  any  propriety  be  called  Ecumenical.  Convoked  as  it  is  by 
the  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Iloman  Catholic  Church,  and  composed  of  the  Bishops 
of  that  Church,  who  alone  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 
Vicar  of  Christ,  it  may  more  fitly  be  styled  Papistical." 

Our  author  divides  the  Councils  which  are  detailed  in  the  fore- 
going table  into  four  distinct  heads  : — 1st,  The  Ecumenical  Councils 
of  the  Greek  Church,  a.d.  325-869  ;  2d,  The  Western  Councils 
under  Papal  control,  a.d.  869-1311 ;  3rd,  Councils  summoned  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Church  and  the  Papacy,  and  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor  of  (Germany  and  of  the  Germano-French  Cardinals  has 
s^ay,  A.  D.  1311-1517;  and  4th,  Papal  and  XJltiumontane  Reaction  in 
the  Council  of  Trent,  and  downwards  to  the  present  Council. 

Not  only  is  a  grand  distinction  established  between  the  Councils  of 
the  East  and  the  West  by  the  absence  of  the  Pope  from  the  former, 
but  also  by  the  importance  of  the  subjects  which  the  Orientals  took 
up  as  compared  with  their  European  successors.  The  true  divinity  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  agitated  in  the  early  Arian  controversy  ; 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the  Father ;  and  the  Mono- 
physite  Or  Eutychian  controversy  concerning  the  amalgamation  of  the 
divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ,  were  at  least  vital,  or  intimately 
connected  with  vital  subjects.  But  when  we  come  westward,  we  find 
only  battles  waged  between  rival  Popes,  or  strifes  concerning  trans- 
substantiation,  auricular  confession,  and  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy — 
an  ordinance,  by  the  way,  which  was  not  fixed  till  a.d.  1123. 

And,  inasmuch  as  complete  infallibility  has  been  claimed  for  all 
these  Councils,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  fiatly  they  have  con- 
tradicted one  another.  Indeed,  as  the  Dean  of  Westminster  (quoted 
by  our  author)  has  said,  in  his  History  of  the  Eastern  Chwrchy  we  see 
in  them  not  the  calm  decisions  of  the  Spirit  of  Crod,  but  the  wrangling 
of  angry  and  contentious  men  : — 

"They  are  the  pitched  battles  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Ask  yourselves  the 
same  questions  as  you  would  about  the  battles  of  military  histoiy.  Ask  when, 
and  where,  and  why  th^  were  fouffht.  See  why  they  were  summoned  to 
Nicaea,  to  Constance,  to  Trent.  Look  at  the  long  procession  as  it  enters  the 
scene  of  assembly.  See  who  was  present  and  who  was  absent.  Study  their 
d^srees  as  expositions  of  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  times.  ...  Do 
this  for  any  Council,  and  you  will  have  made  a  deep  hole  into  Ecclesiastical 
History." 

Still  lees  respectful  was  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '<  irritated/'  as  our 
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author  says, "  doubtless  by  the  excesses  which  he  himself  witnessed : " 
"  I  never  yet  saw  a  Council  of  Bishops  come  to  a  good  end."  "  I 
salute  them  afar  off,  since  I  know  how  troublesome  they  are." 
''  I  never  more  will  sit  in  those  assemblies  of  cranes  and  geese." 

To  the  same  effect  is  Dean  Mil  man's  testimony  concerning  the 
Western  Church  in  his  Latin  Chriatianity : — 

"  Nowhere  is  ChnBtianifcy  less  attractive,  and,  if  we  look  to  the  ordinary  tone 
and  character  of  the  proceedings,  less  authoritative,  than  in  the  Councils  of  the 
Church.  It  is  in  ffenend  a  fierce  collision  of  two  rival  factions,  neither  of  which 
will  yield,  each  of  which  is  solemnly  pledged  against  conviction.  Intrigue,  in- 
justice, violence,  decisions  on  authority  alone,  and  that  the  authority  of  a 
turbulent  majority,  decisions  by  wild  acclamation  rather  than  after  sober 
inquiry,  detract  from  the  reverence,  and  impuffu  the  judgements,  at  least  of  the 
later  Councils.  The  close  is  almost  invanably  a  terrible  anathema,  in  which 
it  ii  impossible  not  to  discern  the  tones  of  human  hatred,  of  arrogant  triumph, 
of  rejoicing  at  the  damnation  imprecated  against  the  humihated  adversary. 
Even  the  venerable  Council  of  Nicaea  commenced  with  mutual  accusals  and 
recriminations,  which  were  suppressed  by  the  moderation  of  the  Emperor ;  and 
throughout  the  account  of  Eusebius  there  is  an  adulation  of  the  imperial  con- 
vert, with  something  of  the  intoxication,  it  might  be  of  pardonable  vanity,  at 
findmff  themselves  the  objects  of  royal  favour,  and  partaking  in  royal  banquets. 
But  l£e  more  fatal  error  of  that  Council  was  the  solicitation,  at  least  the 
acquiescence  in  the  infliction  of  a  civil  penalty,  that  of  exile,  against  the 
recusant  prelates.  The  degeneracy  is  rapid  from  the  Council  of  Nicaea  to 
that  of  Ephesus,  where  each  party  came  determined  to  use  every  means  of 
haste,  manoeuvre,  court  influence,  bribery,  to  crush  his  adversary ;  where  there 
was  an  encouragement  of,  if  not  an  appeal  to,  the  violence  of  the  populace,  to 
anticipate  the  decrees  of  the  Council ;  where  each  had  his  own  tumultuous 
forei^  rabble  to  back  his  quarrel ;  and  neither  would  scruple  at  any  means  to 
obtam  the  ratification  of  their  anathemas  through  persecution  by  the  civil 
government." 

In  proof  of  the  irreconciiableness  of  these  Councils,  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that,  while  at  the  second  Council  of  Ephesus  the  Monophy- 
site  doctrine  of  Eutyches  (that  is,  that  there  was  but  one  nature  in 
Christ)  was  confirmed,  the  very  same  doctrine  was  denied  at  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  held  twenty  years  after.  Then,  when  we  come 
to  the  Western  Church,  we  find  that  not  only  were  there,  during  what 
was  called  "The  Great  Schism,"  rival  Popes  fulminating  at  one 
another's  heads,  but  even  rival  Councils  in  session  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  XI  (who  removed  the  Papal 
chair  from  Avignon  back  to  Home,  after  what  has  been  called  its 
Seventy  Yeofr^  ExUe  in  the  former  place,  1305-1378),  the  rival  Popes 
were  successively,  in  Rome,  Urban  VI,  Boniface  IX,  Innocent  VII, 
Gregory  XII ;  in  Avignon,  Clement  VII  and  Benedict  XIII.  Mr. 
Urwick  gives  the  following  interesting  quotations  about  the  sti-uggle : — 

"  Many  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  restore  unity  viA  ccAslotm,  i.e.f  by 
the  retirement  of  one  of  tne  rivals.  Boniface,  for  instance,  the  Roman  poutifr, 
when  asked  to  resign,  replied,  *  My  good  childreiv  Pope  I  am,  and  Pope  I  will 
remain  despite  all  treaty  of  the  Kmgs  of  France  and  Grermany  ;*  while,  at  the 
same  time,  his  rival  Benedict  declared,  '  Pope  I  have  written  myself ;  Pope  I 
have  been  acknowledged  by  all  my  subjects ;  Pope  I  will  remain  to  the  end  of 
my  days.'  Gregory  XII  addressed  a  letter  to  Benedict  thus : — '  To  Peter  di 
Luna,  whom  some  nations  during  this  miserable  schism  oidl  Benedict  XIII  ;* 
while  Benedict  from  Marseilles  replied  in  the  /same  manner, — 'To  ADgelo 
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Oorario,  whom  some  in  this  pernicious  schism  name  Gregory  XII.'  'Tliese 
gray-headed  prelates/  says  Milman,  'each  above  seventy  years  old,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  did  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise from  the  world  that  neither  had  the  least  reliance  on  the  truth,  honour, 
justice,  religion  of  his  adversary.'  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  a  bishop 
(of  Sisteron  in  Provence),  in  his  sermon  on  *  Purge  away  your  old  leaven,' 
asserted  that  they  were  no  more  Popes  than  his  old  shoes  ;  he  called  them  worse 
than  Annas  and  Oaiaphas,  and  compared  them  to  the  devils  in  hell.  The  vid 
cessionis  having  failed,  resort  was  at  length  had  to  the  vid  synodi ;  and  a 
Council  was  summoned  by  the  Cardinals  of  both  parties  at  Pisa,  on  Lady  Day, 
March  25,  1409." 

This  Council  at  Pisa  denounced  both  Gregory  and  Benedict  as  "  no- 
torious schismatics,"  and  elected  Alexander  V  as  Pope,  who  dying  soon 
after,  was  succeeded  by  John  XXIII.  Thus  there  were  three  Popes 
at  once,  all  hating  one  another,  and  all  infallible  !  In  this  emergency 
the  Council  of  Constance  was  called,  which  set  aside  all  the  three 
successors  of  Peter,  and  elected  a  fourth,  Martin  V,  who  remained 
only  for  a  short  time  "  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed."  But  alas  !  this 
Council  showed  its  falseness,  as  well  as  its  fallibility,  by  burning  John 
Huss  the  Reformer,  and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  received 
the  "  safe-conduct "  of  the  Emperor  Sigismimd.  Jerome  of  Prague 
also  fell  a  victim  to  its  fiery  zeal. 

So  much  for  rival  Popes.  Let  us  now  hear  Mr.  Urwick  on  rival 
Councils.  We  learn  from  his  pages  that  the  contix>versy  is  a  very  old 
one  which  has  been  maintained  at  Rome  during  the  last  few  months, 
as  to  whether  a  Council  is  superior  to  a  Pope,  or  a  Pope  to  a  Council. 
Eugenius,  the  successor  of  Martin,  felt  himself  bound  by  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Constance  to  call  another  within  five  years.  He 
wished  it  to  be  held  in  Italy ;  but  the  French  and  Greiman  prelates 
would  not  come  to  the  south  of  the  Alps.  Whereupon,  he  was  con- 
strained to  name  Basle  as  the  place  of  meeting.  But  the  independent 
Cardinals  of  the  North,  having  decided  at  some  of  their  very  first  ses- 
8ions  that  Councils  are  superior  to  the  Popes,  Eugenius  summoned  a 
rival  Council,  some  of  whose  sittings  were  held  at  Florence  and  others 
at  Ferrara.  The  results  of  the  great  contest  are  thus  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Urwick : — 

**  While  these  thin^  were  being  transacted  at  the  rival  Council  of  Ferrara- 
Florence,  the  Council  of  Basle  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  Church  by 
deposing  Eugenius  and  declaring  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Florence  null  and 
void  :  and  they  were  confirmed  m  their  proceedings  by  the  ambassador  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France.  They  then  proceeded  to  elect 
another  Pope,  Amadaeus  of  Savoy  (Felix  V),  so  that  Europe  beheld  a^in  the 
spectacle  of  Pope  and  Anti-pope,  as  well  as  Council  and  Counter-council.  The 
Papal  Council  of  Ferrara-Florence  lasted  two  years  (1438-9),  and  the  Council 
of  Basle  continued  its  sessions  for  twelve  years  (1431-1443),  when  it  was 
betrayed  )>y  Aeneas  Svlvius  (who  went  over  to  Eugenius).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, finally  dissolved  till  Ma^  7,  1449,  when  it  made  a  final  show  of  its 
authority  by  ratifying  the  appomtment  of  Pope  Nicholas  V.*' 

How  Roman  Catholics  can  claim  infallibility  eithei*  for  their  Popes 
or  their  Councils,  after  all  this  wrangling  and  rivalry,  we  cannot  com- 
prehend. We  need  not  tarry  over  <£e  decisions  of  liie  great  Council 
of  Trent  (a  town  in  the  border-land  between  Crermany  and  Italy) 
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fui-ther  than  to  remark  that  it  was  called  together  to  utter  heavy  ful- 
minations  against  the  Reformers,  and  strengthen  both  doctrinally  and 
politically  the  positions  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  had  been  so 
rudely  assailed  by  "  the  solitary  monk  who  shook  the  world."  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  sei'ves  to  show  us  the  importance  of  our 
own  day,  in  one  view  of  the  subject,  that  no  Ecumenical  Council  has 
been  called  during  the  three  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  between 
the  sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  and  the  year  of  grace  1869.  This 
fact  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  great  ambition  of  spiritual 
power  which  characterizes  Pius  IX,  and  which  slumbers  under  an 
exterior  of  placid  amiability ;  and  partly  by  the  evil  times  on  which 
he  has  fallen,  in  so  far  as  lus  political  power  is  concerned.  Ever  since 
he  succeeded  to  the  pontifical  chair  he  has  been  sitting  on  the  verge  of  a 
precipice.  The  complete  overthrow  of  his  decayed  little  principality 
has  heen  threatened  from  year  to  year.  No  wonder,  then,  that  he  has 
l)een  tempted  to  make  a  display  of  his  spiritual  authority ;  and  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  attraction  of  754  Prelates  to  the  late  Council  in  Rome 
indicates  a  vitality  and  unity  in  this  Church  which  should  make  Pro- 
testants more  wiUing  to  agree  on  their  points  of  agreement,  than  to 
differ  on  their  points  of  difference.  Mr.  Urwick  gives  the  following 
table,  showing  who  are  the  constituent  members  of  this  assembly,  as 
well  as  the  populations  which  they  respectively  represent : — 

"  Preijltes  in  Council,  754 ;  Population,  150,000,000. 


Italy- 

Papal  States, 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  ... 

143) 
133  f 

27«{24,3o2;OoS}25,000,000 

France, 

84 38,000,000 

British  Isles- 

England,    ... 

"4 

20j 

Scotland,    ... 

35 6,500,000 

Ireland, 

British  America, 

16 1,372,000 

United  States, 

48 8,000,000? 

Austria,         

48 22,000,000 

Germany— 

Norijh,       

South,        

;?} 

^«{  I:K}^>^«'>«» 

Spain,            

41 16,000,000 

Belgium, 

6 4,800,000 

The  remaining  181  come,  we  presume,  from  other  countries,  from  Asia, 
Africa,  AustraUa.  But  it  is  observable  that  the  Italian  prelates  are  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  number,  thoujgh  the  population  of  Italy  is  barely  one-sixth 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  The  prelates  of  the  Papal  States  alone  constitute 
one-fifth  of  the  Council.  The  prelates  of  Italy,  Britain,  and  America,  who  are 
almost  to  a  man  Ultramontane,  have  an  obvious  majority,  and  are  backed  of 
course  by  many  from  other  countries,  especially  Austria  and  Spain." 

It  is  not  wonderfid  that  in  this  **  packed  meeting  "  the  doctrine  of 
Papal  Infallibility  has  been  confirmed.  The  Gallicans  from  the  first 
were  evidently  in  a  hopeless  minority ;-  for  they  could  muster  only 
120  names  against  the  aiTogant  assumptions  of  the  Pontiff.  But  we 
would  suppose  that  Rome  ^y  such  a  deliverance  has  only  outwitted 
herself.  We  need  not  wonder  that  men  like  Dr.  Newman  and  Mr. 
Pfoulkes  begin  to  start  back  aghast  from  such  boldness  and  such 
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blasphemy.  Credulous  indeed  must  that  votary  of  the  Papacy  be 
who  would  accept  as  infallible  all  the  counter-claims  and  counter- 
decisions  which,  even  in  this  brief  notice,  we  have  indicated.  And 
after  all,  as  Dr.  Doellinger  says,  as  quoted  by  our  author,  the  claim 
is  only  a  fresh  instance  of  intense  self-assertion. 

"  Hereafter  must  the  Catholic  say,  '  I  believe  this  or  that  doctrine  because 
the  Pope,  declared  infaUible,  orders  me  to  teach  it  and  believe  it.  But  that  he 
is  infallible,  I  believe  because  he  maintains  it  of  himself.  The  400  or  600  bishops 
at  Rome  may  have  decided  in  1870  that  the  Pope  is  infaUible  ;  but  all  tne 
bishops  and  every  Council  without  the  Pope  are  open  to  the  possibility  of  error; 
infallibility  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope  alone ; — bishops,  many  or  few,  can 
neither  strengthen  or  weaken  his  testimony  ; — ^the  decision,  therefore,  has  only 
so  much  force  and  authority  as  the  Pope  has  given  to  it,  and  he  it  is  who  makes 
the  decision.  Thus  at  last  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  the  self -witness  of  the 
Pope,  a  very  simple  afiair  certainly,  only  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that 
some  1840  years  ago  One,  who  is  infinitdy  greater,  said,  '  If  I  bear  witness  of 
Myself,  My  witness  is  not  true.'  " 

We  had  almost  omitted  to  state  that,  as  Independents  in  Church 
Government,  we  perfectly  agree  with  Mr.  Urwick  that  Kome  finds  no 
countenance  for  this  or  any  other  Council  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  plain  that  the  members  of  the  Church 
at  Jerusalem  took  part  in  the  Council  there  referred  to.  To  make  the 
parallel  complete  between  the  present  Itoman  Convention  and  that  of 
Jerusalem,  two  things  would  be  necessary — First,  Extraordinary  in- 
spiration guiding  Pius  IX.,  such  as  guided  the  Apostles ;  and, 
secondly,  The  admission  of  private  Christians  to  the  Convention. 

We  give  the  following  as  an  instance  of  our  author's  earnest  style. 
Speaking  of  the  regrets  recently  expressed  by  Dr.  Newman  and  others, 
he  says  : — 

**  Oh  that  those  saintly  but  blinded  men  whose  piteous  cry  is  :  *  What  have 
we  done  to  be  treated  as  the  faithful  never  were  treated  before  ?  Why  cannot 
we  be  let  alone  when  we  have  pursued  peace  and  thought  no  evil  ?'  could  but 
have  the  scales  of  error  taken  from  their  eyes  !  Oh  that  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
Truth  would  guide  them  into  the  whole  truth  and  enable  them  to  behold 
wondrous  things  out  of  His  law  !  *  God  who  at  sundry  times  and  in  divers 
manners  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these 
latter  days  spoken  unto  us  by  His  Son.'  '  Come  unto  Me,'  says  the  risen  and 
exalted  Saviour,  Head  and  King  of  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  in  earth, 
'  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'     '  I  am  the 

WAY,  THE  TRUTH,  AND  THE  LIFE  :  NO  MAN  COMETH  UNTO  THE  FATHER  BUT  BY 

ME.'  InfaUibility  resides  in  Him  alone,  and  to  attribute  it  to  any  earthly 
prince  or  pontiff,  to  any  merely  human  being,  is  to  rob  Him  of  His  right. 
*  Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.'  To 
the  Apostle  Peter's  question,  to  lohom  shcUl  %oc  go?  the  answer  is  not  to  the 
Pope,  to  the  ecclesia  docens,  to  Councils,  to  the  aensus  Jidelium,  The  true  answer 
is  &at  which  Peter  himself  gave  : — *  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  beUeve  and  are  sure  that  Thou  art  that 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Uving  God.'  '  To  whom  comins,  as  unto  a  Uvin£  stone, 
disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God,  and  precious,  ye  also  [all 
Christians,  laity  as  well  as  clergy],  as  lively  stones,  are  built  up  a  spiritual 
house,  an  holy  priesthood,  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by 
Jesus  Christ. '^" 

We  conclude  by  again  expressing  oui'  thanks  to  Mr.  Urwick  for  the 
excellent  compendium  of  information  with  which  he  has  so  timeously 
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famished  as,  and  with  recommending  his  book  as  a  handy  and 
valuable  vade  mecum  on  that  particular  depai*tment  of  the  great  Pro- 
testant Controversy,  which  the  recent  proceedings  and  pretensions 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  brought  prominently  to  view. 


JESUS    IS    "THE    TRUE"-*  THE    TRUTH." 

We  shall  say  nothing  about  the  truthfulness  of  Jesus.     It 
is  perfect,  all  through  and  through. 

He  is,  besides,  the  True.  He  says,  for  instance,  of  himself, 
"I  am  the  true  vine."  The  expression  glances  at  the  ex- 
istence of  other  vines,  more  especially  at  all  metaphorical 
vines,  such  as  that  of  which  Isaiah  sings,  and  which  was 
"planted  in  a  very  firuitful  hill."  The  expression  glances 
at  all  these,  and,  as  it  were,  depreciates  them.  All  these 
other  vines  may  be  very  good  in  their  own  places,  but  they 
are  mere  shadows  or  figures  of  something  beyond  themselves. 
It  is  Jesus  who  is  the  true  Vine.  We  may,  on  the  same 
principle,  say  that  he  is  the  true  Star, — "the  bright  and 
morning  star."  John  was  a  star.  Isaiah  was  a  star.  All  the 
prophets  were  stars.  But,  in  the  presence  of  Jesus,  their 
uttle  twinkling  lights  seem  exceedinglv  insignificant.  It 
is  Jesus  who  is  the  true  star.  He  is  tne  true  Light— "the 
light  that  lighteth  everv  man  that  cometh  into  the  world." 
John  was  a  light — "a  burning  and  a  shining  light."  Eveiy 
age  and  every  country  have  had  their  limimaries.  But  it 
is  Jesus  who  is  the  true  Light,  All  other  luminaries  pale 
in  his  presence.  He  tells  us  too  that  he  is  the  true  Bread, 
"  the  bread  that  came  down  from  heaven,  of  which  if  a  man 
partake,  he  will  live  for  ever."  The  manna  that  came  down 
in  the  wilderness  was  bread,  and  very  valuable  bread.  The 
bread  which  we  all  daily  get  from  the  grains  which  grow 
in  the  fields, — ^it  too,  like  the  manna,  comes  from  God,  and 
is,  in  its  own  place,  a  "good  and  perfect  gift."  It  is  the 
device  of  Gk)d, — ^a  most  excellent,  most  benevolent,  most 
marvellous  device.  He  had  to  prepare  soil  for  it  to  grow 
in.  He  had  to  prepare  clouds  to  water  the  soil.  He  had 
to  prepare  the  sun  in  the  heavens,  to  warm  both  soil  and 
seed.  It  is  very  precious  bread.  But  it  is  Jesus  who  is 
the  true  Bread,  Tnat  which  really  nourishes, — which  nour- 
ishes unto  life  everlasting, — ^is  in  Him.  And  still  ftirther, 
Jesus,  as  John  says  in  his  epistle,  is  the  true  Ood  and  eternal 
Life,  Other  gods  are  false  or  unreal  He  alone  is  real 
and  true.     No   other  divinity  than  that  which   shone  forth 
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in  him  and  revealed  its  loveliness  and  love  in  Him,  is  real 
or  true. 

Jesus,  then,  was  most  emphatically  true.  He  had  a  high 
and  holy  right  to  say  of  himself  /  am  true.  I  am  not  omy 
trvihfal  in  aU  thai  I  say,  but  also  true  in  all  that  I  am. 

Hence  he  was  a  true  man.  He  was  the  true  man. 
Humanity  was  normal  in  him.  He  was  the  true  Adam, — 
the  true  Head  and  Representative  of  the  whole  human 
race.  He  was  the  true  Prophet, — ^the  true  revealer  of  the 
mind  of  God,  and  more  especially  the  true  revealer  of  God's 
mind  in  reference  to  the  great  fiiturities  of  human  existence. 
All  other  prophets  were  but  Shadows,  and  their  prophesying 
was  but  "  in  part."  Jesus  too  is  ^Ae  true  Priest.  All  otiiers 
were  but  Shadows.  He  only  has  real  power  with  God.  He 
only  was  fit  to  offer  up  such  a  sacrifice  to  Grod  as  would 
suflBce  to  be  a  fiill  and  everlasting  propitiation  for  sins.  The 
priestliness  of  all  preceding  priests  was  but  an  adumbration 
of  his  pre-eminent  priestliness ;  and  our  priestliness  in  these 
New  Testament  times  is  only  real  and  acceptable  with  God 
.so  far  as  it  is  priestliness  "  in  Jesus."  He  is  trie  true  Sacrijice, 
the  only  true  sacrifice  for  sins.  All  other  sacrifices  for  sins 
were  but  pictures  of  the  true.  He  is  himself,  besides,  the 
true  Incense,  which  is  pleasing  to  God.  He  is  the  true 
Advocate.  He  is  the  true  Pattern.  He  is  the  tru^  Shepherd. 
He  is  ^  true  PUlar-and-Clovd,  to  guide  us  through  this 
wilderness.  He  is  the  true  Resting  ptace  of  the  som.  His 
kingdom  is  the  true  kingdom.  BBs  kingliness  is  the  true 
kingliness.  He  is  the  true  King,  the  King  of  kings  and 
Lora  of  lords.     It  is  thus  most  emphatically  the  case  that 

Jesus  is  "  THE  TRUE." 

But  he  is  more. 

He  is  "  TRUTH."    He  is  "  The  Truth." 

"  What  is  TRUTH  ?"  Whatever  it  be,  it  is  something  differ- 
ent from  a  fact.  We  often  say,  for  instance,  and  we  say  truly, 
that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause.  That  is  a  truth,  but  it  is 
not  a  fact. 

Ood  is  infinite.    That  is  a  truth,  but  it  is  not  a  fact. 

A  fact  is  something  that  has  come  to  pass.  But  it  never 
came  to  pass  that  God  is  infinite,  or  that  every  effect  must 
have  a  cause.  Every  fact  is  a  reality:  but  there  are  many 
realities  that  are  not  facts.  God  is  a  Reality,  but  he  is  not  a 
Fact.  His  creation  of  the  world  is  both  a  reality  and  a  fact. 
It  came  to  pass.  It  was  brought  to  pass,  and  is  a  thing  done. 
But  God's  creative  power  is  not  a  fact.  It  was  never  brought 
to  pass.     It  is  a  reality,  but  not  a  fact.    The  birth  of  Jesus 
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was  a  fact  His  infancy  was  a  fact.  It  was  a  fact  that  he 
lived  in  Nazareth.  It  was  a  fact  that  he  was  baptized  by 
John,  and  that  the  heavens  were  opened  to  him  ana  that  the 
Spirit  descended  on  him  like  a  dove.  It  was  a  fact  that  he 
taught  in  Galilee,  as  also  in  Judea.  It  was  a  fact  that  he 
wrought  multitudes  of  most  gracious  miracles,  and  left  a  glor- 
ious example  for  all  men  to  imitate.  His  death  was  a  fact ; 
so  was  his  burial;  so  was  his  resurrection;  and  so  was  his 
ascension  into  glory;  and  so  is  his  intercession  as  our  Advocate 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high. 

All  these  are  facts  as  well  as  realities.  They  are  tJdiujs  tliat 
have  been  brought  to  pass.  But  Jesus  himself  in  his  living 
personality  is  not  a  Fact.  There  are  multitudes  of  facts  in- 
cluded in  his  personality,  and  that  have  transpired  and  are 
transpiring  within  the  sphere  of  his  personality,  but  he  himself 
in  his  personality  is  not  a  Fact.  He  never  began  to  be,  and 
still  less  was  he  ever  brought  to  pass.  He  was  from  everlast- 
ing to  everlasting.  And  then,  even  in  his  being  as  revealed  in 
time,  and  developed  on  eartji,  there  was  much,  very  much, 
that  was  not  brought  to  pass.  He  was  free,  and  out  of  the 
fulness  of  his  freedom,  he  himself  brought  multitudes  of  things 
to  pass.  No  man  is  a  mere  Fa/it.  There  is  much  in  every 
man  that  has  never  been  brought  to  pass.  Facts  are  things. 
But  no  man  is  a  mere  thing.     Least  of  all  was  Jesus. 

Je»us  then  was  not  a  Fact.  His  birth  was  a  fact.  His 
teaching  was  a  fact.  His  self-sacrifice  was  a  fact.  His  atone- 
ment was  a  fact.  He  himself,  however,  was  no  mere  Fact.  He 
\vas  something  greater  still,  far  greater. 

He  was  a  pereon,  an  agent,  a  messenger,  a  revealer  of  God 
and  especially  of  God's  mind  and  heart,  an  atoner,  a  Saviour ; 
but,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  was  a  person  who  was  God's 
agent  and  messenger  and  revealer,  and  our  atoner  and  Saviour, 
he  was  in  his  own  living  personality  a  living  Embodiment 
and  Incarnation  and  Representation  of  a  great  and  glorious 
divine  truth. 

All  truth  is  thought.  Every  truth  is  an  idea,  though,  of 
course,  a  true  idea.  All  truth  is  in  mind.  No  truth  is  outside 
of  mind.  Right  thinking  about  anything  is  truth,  and  nothing 
else  is  truth.  All  God  s  thinking,  hence,  is  truth.  All  his 
thinkings  are  truths.  All  the  truths  of  astronomy  are  just 
God's  thoughts  about  the  stars.  All  the  truths  of  theology 
are  just  Goa's  thoughts  about  himself,  more  particularly  in  his 
relation  to  his  creatures.  God  always  thinks,  and  he  always 
thinks  correctly  or  truly.  And  hence,  in  everything  that  he 
has  made,  since  he  made  it  thoughtfully,  he  has  embodied 
some  truth  or  truths.    Everything  that  God  has  Tnade  is  truth 
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evibodied.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  is  a  meaning  in  evety- 
thing.  There  is  a  meaning  in  the  sun.  There  is  a  meaning  in 
the  moon,  and  in  the  stars,  and  in  the  earth  beneath  our  teet, 
in  every  stone  on  which  we  tread,  in  every  flower  that  blows 
into  beauty  or  that  breathes  into  fragrance.  There  is  a  meairi-' 
ing  too,  we  may  be  sure,  in  man.  Grod  means  something  in 
the  creation  of  man.  And  if  so  there  must  be  a  meaning  in 
Christ.  Every  work  of  Ood  is  a  word,  and  a  wo^'d  with  a 
vet^  definite  meaning.  O  that  we  could  read  it !  The  whole 
universe  of  Grod  is  thus  an  immense  volume  of  words — ^all 
arranged  in  most  consummate  order.  It  is  a  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God — a  most  glorious  transcript  and  manuscript.  And 
Christ  is  Truth.  God  is  thinking  toward  us  in  Chnst.  God 
is  speaking  to  us  in  Christ.  Christ  is  one  of  God's  most  won- 
derful woi^.  He  is  his  most  wonderful  word.  Christ  is  "  the 
Word  of  Ood.'*  He  is  not  only,  like  the  rest  of  us,  a  word, 
having  a  meaning,  a  divine  meaning.  He  is  "the  Word  of  Ood/' 
with  a  most  peculiar,  most  impressive,  most  weighty,  most 
delightful,  most  important  meaning.  He  is  not  only  Truth — 
and  God's  Truth — Ood's  Truth  to  us ;  he  is  that  most  momen- 
tous of  truths  that  is  needed  for  our  peace,  for  our  pardon, 
for  our  purification,  and  for  our  everlasting  blessedness.  Christ, 
in  his  wonderful  being, — Christ  as  God  manifest  in  flesh,  as 
"  God  with  men,"  as  Grod  working  out  a  perfect  righteousness 
in  our  nature,  and  suffering  in  our  room  what  was  due  to  our 
sins, — Christ  in  these  relationships  is  not  only  "  Truth,"  but 
*'the  Truth"  the  great  and  indispensable  Truth.  Christ,  in 
short,  is  the  great  OospeUTrvuth.  He  is  the  Ghspel  incarnated. 
He  is  himself — ^in  what  he  was,  in  what  he  is,  in  what  he  did, 
in  what  he  suffered,  in  what  he  still  does  now  that  he  is 
for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  suffering, — just  the  livimg 
Gospel  of  Ood*s  graxie.  No  wonder  that  he  said  /  am  the 
Truth.  No  wonder  that  he  also  said  He  that  believeth  me — 
he  that  believeth  in  me — hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not 
come  into  condemnation. 

J.  M.— G. 


THE  QAIRLOCH  AND  ITS  THEOLOGY. 

We  write  at  our  maiine  retreat  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde;  and 
when  casting  about  in  our  mind  for  some  topic  which  might  form 
an  agreeable  variety,  in  the  midst  of  the  Valuable  expository 
papers  with  which  our  brethren  have  supplied  us,  none  has 
seemed  to  be  more  suitable  than  that  which  we  have  just  indited 
at  the  top  of  our  article.     Comparatively  few  of  those  who  sail 
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up  and  down  the  Clyde,  durmg  the  beautiful  months  of  summer 
and  autumn,  know  that  on  the  shores  of  one  of  the  three  lochs 
with  which  our  noble  estuary  is  indented,  opposite  and  below 
Uie  bustling  and  prosperous  town  of  Greenock,  theological 
movements  were  orimnated,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  with 
the  influence  of  whidi  the  religious  world  stiU  pulsates. 

The  three  lochs  to  which  we  refer  are  the  Holy  Loch,  Loch 
Long,  and  the  Gairloch — ^all  associated,  more  or  less  intimately, 
with  the  name  and  family  of  the  noble  Duke  who  sits  to-day 
an  honoured  member  of  the  Gladstone  Administration,  as 
Minister  for  India — ^we  mean  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  At  the 
romantic  church  of  Kilmun,  on  the  Holy  Loch,  the  Lords  of 
Argyll  have,  from  century  to  century,  been  buried.  If  you  get 
the  key  of  their  vaults,  you  may  see,  any  day,  the  velvet-clad 
coffins,  all  in  a  row — one  of  these  made  remarkable  and  even 
super-excellent  in  honour,  by  the  fact  that  the  head  is  separated 
from  the  body — ^because  these  are  the  remains  of  that  gallant 
MHJallum  More,  who  was  beheaded  for  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  who  slept  his  last  sleep  so  sweetly  before  he  was 
led  out  to  die.  Or  if  the  key  be  not  forthcoming,  you  may 
dimb  up  the  ladder  which  is  kept  in  a  little  adjoining  tower, 
and  as  your  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  darkness  within,  you 
may  be  able  to  distinguish  after  a  few  seconds,  through  the 
aperture  in  the  wall,  aS  that  is  left  of  the  mighty  barons  who 
once  ruled  with  the  power  of  life  and  death  at  the  ancestral 
halls  of  Inverary,  some  twenty  miles  away.  Alas !  they  have 
bidden  farewell  long  long  ago  to  the  healthftd  breezes  of  Loch 
Fyne,  that  used  to  play  among  their  flowing  yellow  locks;  and 
little  ground  do  they  need  now  who  ruled  during  life,  over  such 
extensive  domains. 

The  second  loch  in  the  sinuous  series  is  the  Loch  Long,  the 
mountains  at  the  head  of  which  present  so  peculiar  an  appear- 
ance, that  a  remarkable  hollow  in  their  midst  has  been  dialled 
*'  The  Duke's  bowling-green."  But  it  is  with  the  third  that  we 
have  to  do  in  this  article,  the  (Jairloch,  exactly  opposite  the 
important  town  just  named.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  s  Castle  of 
Rosneath,  is  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  one  side  of  which 
is  washed  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  the  other  by  the  waters 
of  the  loch.  The  whole  paiish  of  Rosneath,  indeed,  lyii^ 
between  Loch  Long  and  the  Gairloch  is  a  peninsula ;  but  it  is 
commonly  called  in  the  district  "  the  Island,"  the  title  adopted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian, 

Rosneath  Castle,  like  several  other  houses  of  our  Scottish 
nobility,  frimishes  an  illustration  of  the  foUv  rebuked  by  the 
Saviour, — *'  For  which  of  you  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth 
not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient 
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to  finish  it?"  The  building  itself  is  externally  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Corinthian  architecture ;  but  it  is  only  on  drawing  near 
to  it  that  the  stranger  discovers  that  one  entire  half  of  the 
house  is  unfinished.  The  windows  are  blank,  and  instead  of  fine 
drawing-room  fiimiture  within,  workmen's  tools  meet  the  eye, 
and  the  pet  rabbits  of  some  servant's  child.  When  we  accosted 
an  old  man  who  was  raking  grass  in  the  gardens  behind  the  house, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  and  asked  the  reason  of  the 
incompleteness  of  the  fabric,  he  leant  upon  the  implement 
which  he  had  been  patiently  wielding,  and  replied  with  a  very 
noticeable  burr  in  his  speech — ^" Want  o'  money,  sir;  what  you 
see  there  cost  a  hunder  thoosan',  an'  it  wud  tek'  ninety-five 
thoosan*  tae  feenish't."  We  did  not  wonder  at  the  conduct  of 
the  frugal  Duke,  who  stopped  short,  unwilling  to  lavish  any 
more  on  the  expensive  pile,  when  he  had  already  so  palatial  a 
residence  at  the  ancient  rendezvous  of  the  clan ;  but  we  were  a 
little  surprised  at  the  exactness  of  the  sum  on  which  our  horti- 
<3ultural  friend  had  condescended, — ^which  indeed  was  so  very 
minute  that  it  looked  as  if  he  had  himself  put  in  an  estimate 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  interrupted  operations.  We  had  no 
hope  of  being  admitted  to  see  the  interior  of  the  Castle,  till  we 
were  encouraged  by  another  servant  to  ring  the  bell  at  the 
front  door.  After  a  long  delay,  we  heard  a  footstep  slowly 
approaching  the  portal.  When  it  was  opened  there  stood  be- 
fore us  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  old  family  servant,  like 
her  we  read  of  in  sacred  writ,  who  had  seen  children  and  chil- 
dren's children  bom  in  a  house — who  had  followed  a  bride  far 
away  from  her  father's  dwelling — and  who  was  honoured  with 
a  burial  at  once  honourable  and  regretful:  "And  Deborah, 
Rebekah's  nurse,  died,  and  she  was  buried  beneath  Bethel 
under  an  oak ;  and  the  name  of  it  was  called  Allon-bachuth." 
The  hair  of  this  Highland  Deborah,  as  it  came  out  below  her 
snowy  cap,  was  snowy  white ;  and  the  remains  of  beauty  still 
lingered  on  her  expressive  countenance.  She  told  us  that  she 
had  served  in  the  family  for  many  long  years,  and  spoke  of  all 
its  members  with  the  affection  of  a  devoted  fiiend.  We  wan- 
dered in  her  company  over  all  the  rooms,  both  up  stairs  and 
down  stairs,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  imfinished  work  without,  there  were  none  within.  In 
one  apartment  we  saw  the  likeness  of  the  Marquess  that  was 
beheaded,  as  well  as  of  the  powerftd  Duke  of  the  last  century, 
before  whom  Scott  represents  his  heroine  as  successftdly  plead- 
ing her  sister's  cause ;  and  as  we  gazed  on  the  fresh  face  of  the 
one,  and  the  withered  fiace  of  the  other,  who  died  at  Inverary 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  hisage,  we  felt  anewtheforce  of  the 
trite  remark  that  an  early  death  may  only  contribute  to  a  greater 
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earthly  immoiiality.  We  had  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
one  mistake  into  which  oiu*  venerable  cicerone  fell;  for  she 
pointed  out  to  us  a  small  portrait  as  being  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
which  really  was  a  likeness  of  the  late  Sir  CJeorge  Comewall 
Lewis.  We  explained  to  her  that  there  was  indeed  some  resem- 
blance between  both  the  features  and  the  mental  powers  of 
these  two  distinguished  men ;  but  that  the  latter,  had  not  death 
called  him  prematurely  away,  would  have  to-day  willingly 
served  under  the  former,  as  his  leader  and  his  chief. 

Possibly  some  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  why  we  introduce 
such  descriptive  notices  into  a  Magazine  of  Theological 
Literature.  The  reason  is,  that  it  was  when  we  were  standing 
in  front  of  that  castle  door,  and  gazing  on  the  expanse  of 
water  before  us,  after  bidding  good-bye  to  our  aged  guide, 
that  the  idea  first  struck  us  of  writing  this  paper  on  the  Gair- 
loch.  What  was  it  in  the  sight  that  impressed  our  mind  ? 
Was  it  the  ship  "Cumberland,"  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
where  the  wild  Arab  boys  of  Glasgow  are  being  drilled  into 
seamen  for  our  navy  ?  No.  Suggestive  althou^  that  sight 
was,  we  cannot  admit  that  it  reminded  us  of  the  pages  of 
the  Evangelical  Bepositcxi^  and  of  the  kind  of  writing  which 
possibly  might  be  acceptable  to  its  readers.  It  was  the 
narrow  strait  at  the  ferry  between  Row  and  Rosneath  that  is 
spread  out  before  the  windows  of  the  Castle,  that  brought 
back  to  our  recollection  the  theological  warfare  which  had 
begun  to  be  waged  there  exactly  ten  years  before  the  Kilmar- 
nock controversy  arose,  of  which  we  are  treating  in  this  very 
Magazine.  And  with  the  hope  that  the  one  account  may  be 
thought  supplemental  of  the  other,  we  venture  to  insert  a 
monogram  here  of  that  brief  but  important  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

K  we  should  go  back  to  the  year  1826,  we  will  find  that 
there  are  two  young  men  living  in  these  sequestered  manses, 
on  either  side  of  the  loch,  on  whose  minds  the  light  of  the 
glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  Grod  is  just  beginning  to  break. 
The  name  of  the  one  is  Robert  Herbert  Story,  minister  of 
Rosneath,  and  of  the  other,  John  M'Leod  Campbell,  minister 
of  Row.  The  loch  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad 
at  the  ferry  between  the  two  parish  churches.  Lideed,  at  low 
water,  an  agUe  marksman  might  throw  a  stone  from  the  one 
shore  to  the  other.  Often  would  Campbell,  when  in  difficulty 
about  a  passage  of  Scripture,  row  over  in  the  moonlight  to 
consult  Story,  and  Story  to  consult  Campbell.  In  their  letters 
to  one  another  the  tender  appellatives  "  dearest "  and  "  beloved" 
constantly  occur,  making  one  almost  fancy  that  he  had 
stumbled    upon    the    amatory    correspondence    of  betrothed 
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lovers.  Yet  neither  of  them  could  be  said  to  lead  the  other. 
The  Lord  had  apparently  directed  them,  about  the  same 
period,  to  independent  thought  and  research.  Even  as 
astronomers,  whose  telescopes  have  been  sweeping  the  horizon 
in  search  of  a  new  planet  or  comet,  make  the  same  discovery 
synchronously  but  independently,  so  did  these  holy  men, — 
although  after  their  renewal  they  took  sweet  counsel  together, 
—descry  amid  the  clouds  and  mists  of  dogmatic  theology  each 
for  himself  the  soul-entrancing  and  soul-guiding  star  of 
Bethlehem.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  independent 
researches  of  Erskine  of  Limathen,  and  A.  J.  Scott,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott  of  Greenock,  and  afterwai'ds  professor  of  Owen's 
College,  Manchester. 

The  first  intimation  given  to  the  "  religious  world,"  that  any- 
thing peculiar  was  passing  on  the  shores  of  the  Gairloch,  was 
in  the  publication  of  the  memoir  of  Isabella  Campbell  of 
Femicarry,  by  her  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Story.  Isabella 
belonged  to  a  respectable  but  reduced  family,  who  lived  near 
the  head  of  the  loch.  She  had  become  a  member  of  Mr. 
Story's  Bible  class,  and  had  been  admitted  by  him  to  the  table 
of  the  Lord  as  one  of  the  lambs  of  his  flock.  But  alas !  fell 
consumption  marked  her  out  soon  after  as  its  own.  On  her 
deathbed  she  manifested  a  faith,  a  patience,  and  an  assurance 
which  cheered  the  heart  of  her  pastor,  and  filled  many  of  her 
rustic  neighbours  with  awe.  Then,  as  the  rumour  of  her 
singular  piety  and  peace  spread  out  to  wider  circles,  many 
earnest  pilgrims,  thirating  for  edification,  came  to  visit  her,  so 
that  Femicarry  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  shrine  for 
pious  and  intelligent  devotees.  One  gentleman  testifies  that, 
on  his  way  home,  so  deeply  impressed  had  he  been  with  the 
reality  of  Christ  and  heaven,  as  possessed,  in  the  first-fruits,  by 
the  sufferer  in  that  cottage,  that  he  felt  disposed  to  push 
away  from  him  even  the  lovely  lake  and  its  snores  as  unreal 
things,  and  revel  in  the  celestial  realities  that  had  just  been 
opened  to  his  view.  As  the  parishes  of  Row  and  Rosneath 
inarched  at  Femicarry,  which  was  near  the  head  of  the  loch, 
the  two  ministers  often  met  by  appointment  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sufferer.  They  went  to  be  instructed  more  than  to 
instruct.  See  them  walking  up  the  peaceful  shores  of  the 
Gairloch  to  hold  their  tryst  of  holy  love.  Long  they  tarry 
where  they  know  that  there  is  much  of  God,  if  much  of 
suffering.  They  both  pray  before  they  part,  and  set  out 
homeward  on  their  respective  ways,  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
sea^  the  angels  of  Qoa  rejoicing  over  them,  because  they  have 
coinforted  a  saint  greatly  beloved. 

The  first  edition  of  Isabella  Campbell's  Memoxr  consisted  of 
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3,500  copies  and  was  sold  off  in  a  few  months.  A  second 
edition  oi  2,000  copies  was  disposed  of  in  a  fortnight;  and  still 
a  third  and  a  fourtJi  were  demanded.  But  suddenly  the  sale 
was  first  lessened  and  then  almost  altogether  suppressed,  by 
rumours  of  heresy  against  the  two  ministers  who  had  been  so 
useful  at  Isabella's  bedside,  as  well  as  by  the  unjust  identifica- 
tion of  them  with  the  "  manifestations "  of  Irvingism  which 
had  made  their  appearance  simultaneously  on  the  shores  of  this 
same  storied  lake. 

Of  the  two  clergymen  Mr.  Campbell  had  provoked  the 
greatest  hostility  against  himself  He  has  left  it  on  record 
that  on  entering  his  parish,  in  1825,  he  found  things  in  a  very 
backward  state,  inasmuch  as  his  predecessor,  although  intellec- 
tual and  talented,  had  lacked  spirituality  of  mind  and  spiritual 
power.  Being  himself  of  an  earnest  and  serious  disposition, 
Mr.  Campbell  sat  down  in  his  manse  to  ruminate  over  the 
existing  state  of  matters  with  the  lovely  Gairloch  stretched  out 
before  his  bodily  eye,  but  the  unlovely  aspect  of  a  careless  and 
worldly  flock,  stretched  out  before  the  eye  of  his  mental  con- 
templation. He  seems  to  have  sat  much  in  these  days  of 
early  research  with  only  his  Bible  and  his  Concordance  before 
him,  although  he  had  been  well  educated  and  had  a  good 
library.  He  was  anxious  only  to  be  taught  of  God,  from  God's 
own  word.  First  of  all  he  came  U>  see  that  the  Lord 
demands  of  us,  his  moral  creatures,  deep  spiritual  religion,  and 
Uiat  this  was  a  reasonable  demand.  Straightway  he  preached 
&ithful  and  heart-searching  sermons,  but  was  sadly  dis- 
appointed at  the  result.  For  the  very  people  whom  he  ex- 
pected to  be  awakened  by  his  powerful  appeals,  came  and 
complimented  him  for  his  admirable  discourses!  The  unex- 
pected experience  made  him  continue  his  pensive  meditations 
over  the  Kble  and  the  Concordance,  with  the  double  view  at 
the  window.  He  must  try  a  new  tack.  He  deeply  pondered 
what  might  be  the  reason  of  all  this  spiritual  indifference,  in 
the  midst  of  earnest  appeals.  He  came  at  length  decidedly  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  Ivniitarianiam 
of  the  Tvational  creed,  as  leading  men  selfishly  to  seek  their  own 
mlvatuyii  as  a  thing  diMcult  to  be  attained,  instead  of  becoming 
unselfishly  enaTrumred  of  the  benevolent  character  of  Ood  as 
revealed  to  all  in  Christ. 

This  was  the  particular  angle  of  vision  at  which  the  world- 
wide view  of  the  Gospel  burst  upon  Mr.  Campbells  view. 
Now  he  bent  over  the  Bible  and  the  Concordance  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  his  heart  and  face  alike  gilded  with  the  gladness 
and  the  glow  of  a  good  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed.  There, 
in  his   quiet  manse,  remote   firom  towns,  he  found  out   the 
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tinith  that  the  blood  of  Christ  had  been  shed  for  all — ^that 
pardon  was  God's  free  gift  to  all — and  that  every  man  who 
believed  the  Gospel  possessed  the  assurance  of  faith  and  of 
salvation. 

Whenever  he  discovered  this  great  truth  ho  began  to  pro- 
claim it  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  Very  soon  opposition  was 
manifested ;  for  nothing  seems  to  irritate  people  who  are  at 
ease  in  Zion  more  than  the  iteration  and  re-iteration  of  the 
truths  that  if  they  believe  they  must  know  that  they  believe, 
and  that  if  they  are  saved  they  must  know  that  thev  are  saved. 
The  new  doctrines  seem  to  have  been  particularly  offensive 
to  the  strangers  from  Glasgow,  who  had  been  living  at  Row 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1827,  and  who  carried 
up  exaggerated  reports  of  what  they  had  heard,  to  their 
own  ministers.  Conferences  in  that  city  between  Mr.  Campbell 
and  the  leading  men  did  not  satisfy  them;  and  at  length,  as  the 
result  of  protracted  private  dealings,  the  suspected  minister 
was  libelled  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dumbarton  for  serious 
doctrinal  errors  on  three  points,  namely,  Universal  Atonement, 
Universal  Pardon,  and  Assurance  of  Salvation.     The  following 

a  notation  from  the  major  proposition  of  the  libel  wiU  serve  to 
liow  how  closely  Mr.  Campbell's  case  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
resembles  Mr.  Morison  s  ten  years  afterwards  in  the  Secession 
Church: — 

'*That  he  had  departed  from  Scripture  and  from  the  Staudards  of  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  ne  had,  on  various  occasions,  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
Universal  Atonement  and  Pardon,  and  that  *  Assurance '  is  of  the  essence  of 
faith,  and  necessary  to  salvation,  in  declaring  *  that  God  has  forgiven  the  sins 
of  aU  mankind,  wnether  they  believe  it  or  not :  that  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Christ,  the  sins  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race  are  forgiven ; 
that  it  is  sinful  and  absurd  to  pray  for  an  interest  in  Christ,  because  all  mimkind 
had  an  interest  in  Christ  already ;  and  that  no  man  is  a  Christian  unless  he  is 
positively  assured  of  his  salvation.' " 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's opponents,  not  his  own.  He  again  and  again  explained 
that  what  he  meant  by  saying  that  all  men  were  pardoned  in 
one  sense,  was  that  the  punis&nent  of  their  sins  was  kept  back 
from  them  by  Christ's  propitiation — that  pardon  was  provided 
for  them  as  a  gift,  although  they  never  would  enjoy  the  boon, 
or  reap  any  experimental  beneht  from  it,  either  here  or  here- 
after, till  they  believed  the  Gospel.  Even  with  this  explanation, 
however,  we  cannot  always  justify  the  form  of  his  expression 
on  this  point,  although  thoroughly  approving  of  his  idea ;  and 
we  are  the  more  surprised  at  the  language  which  he  ultimately 
adopted,  because,  in  a  most  beautiful  and  brotherly  letter,  he 
warned  Mr.  Story  at  an  early  date  against  this  very  phraseology. 
On  the  subject  of  assurance,  again,  he  repeatedly  explained 
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that  a  true  Chiistian  might  doubt  his  personal  salvation  from 
imperfect  views  or  backsliding,  but  that  if  he  really  believed 
the  Grospel,  since  faith  must  be  realized  in  consciousness,  he 
must  needs  know  that  he  believed.  He  thus  drew  a  distinction 
between  the  assurance  of  faith,  and  the  assurance  of  personal 
salvation — which  latter,  however,  he  maintained  to  be  the 
privilege  of  the  child  of  God. 

We  need  not  detail  the  proceedings  against  him  in  Presby- 
tery, Synod,  and  Assembly.  His  friend  Mr.  Story  spoke  in  his 
defence  at  ail  the  three  courts,  and  voted  against  the  decisions 
of  deposition.  Why  a  libel  was  not  framed  against  him  also  we 
cannot  comprehend.  He  fiilly  expected,  for  months,  that  such 
proceedings  woidd  have  been  instituted.  There  seems  to  have 
been  something  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Campbell's  teaching  as 
well  as  in  his  manner,  that  roused  more  opposition  than  Mr. 
Story's  gentle  and  amiable  way.  And  then,  neither  did  the 
latter  nor  Mr.  Wylie  of  Carluke,  lodge  any  formal  protest 
against  the  ecclesiastical  decisions,  although  deeply  grieved  on 
their  account. 

A  friend  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Dumbarton,  was  like  a  meek  angel  in  stormy  Pandemonium  I 
When  we  read  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  in  Glasgow,  we 
see  clearly  that  such  men  as  M'Lean  of  Gorbals,  and  M  Farlane 
of  St.  Enoch's,  had  actually  come  to  hate  the  man  for  what  they 
thought  to  be  his  spiritual  pride,  but  what  only  was  his 
thorough  conscientiousness  and  faithfulness  before  God.  The 
conduct  of  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  was  perfectly 
c  disgracefiil.  They  actually  huddled  the  importajit  case  through 
the  mere  forms  of  ecclesiastical  procedure  after  midnight. 
They  had  all  prejudged  it  as  seen  through  the  exaggerations  of 
the  press,  and  the  embitterment  of  their  spirits  against  the  ex- 
travagance of  Irvingism,  for  which  Campbell  and  his  friends 
were  £y  no  means  responsible.  His  aged  father,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
CamplSell  of  Kilninver,  had  hardly  time  to  utter  a  word  of  pro- 
test.    The  following  is  the  close  of  his  short  speech : — 

'*  You  have  not  done  Mr.  Campbell  justice  in  attending  to  what  has  been  this 
day  laid  before  yon.  You  have  neard  him  this  day  in  his  own  defence,  and  he 
has  told  you  that  he  just  teaclies  that  *  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life ;'  and  with  regard  to  universal  pardon,  he  has  told  you 
that  he  just  means  by  it  '  that  sinners  may  come  to  God  through  Jesus  Chnst, 
as  to  a  reconciled  Father.'  Now  I  am  sure  t)iere  is  none  among  us  all  who  has 
anjrthing  to  say  aj^arnst  this.  And  with  regard  to  assurance,  what  he  says  is 
no  more  than  this — that  a  sceptic  is  no  Christian — that  doubting  God  is  not  be- 
lieving him.  And  he  has  told  you  that  he  abhors  the  Antinomian  doctrines  of 
the  '  marrow  ;*  and  I  can  sa^  uiat  I  never  heard  any  preacher  more  earnestly 
and  powerfully  recommending  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  It  was  certainly 
what  I  never  expected,  that  a  motion  for  his  immediate  deposition  should  hare 
oome  from  my  old  friend  Dr.  Cook ;  but  I  do  not  stand  here  to  deprecate  your 
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wrath.  I  bow  to  any  decision  to  which  you  mav  think  it  right  to  come. 
Moderator,  I  am  not  afraid  for  my  son ;  though  his  brethren  cast  him  out,  the 
master  whom  he  serves  will  not  forsake  him ;  and  while  i  live,  i  will  never 

BE  ASHAMED  TO  BE  THE  FATHER  OF  SO  HOLY  AND  BLAMELESS  A  SON." 

We  have  put  the  closing  sentence  in  capitals  because  it  is  so 
touching  and  thrilling,  as  ahnost,  on  account  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  uttered,  to  approach  the  perfection  of 
pathos.  We  are  astonished  to  learn  that,  notwithstanding  this 
appeal,  the  sentence  of  deposition  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
119  to  6.  Mr.  Story  always  said  that  the  Disruption  was  a 
judgement  on  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  their  cruelty  in  the 
case.  As  to  Mr.  Campbell  himself — his  father's  prediction  has 
been  remarkably  fulfilled  as  to  his  Heavenly  Father  s  guardian 
care. 

He  never,  indeed,  formed  a  sect  or  denomination  of  his  own. 
Soon  after  his  deposition  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  for  him  in  Blackfriars  Street,  now  occupied  by  a 
Baptist  congregation.  He  had  followei-s  also  in  Greenock, 
Helensburgh,  and  other  places,  whom  he  visited  from  time  to 
time.  But  suddenly  his  health  failed  him,  and  his  life  even 
was  despaired  of  After  his  partial  recovery,  the  chapel  built 
for  him  was  sold,  and  his  few  attached  friends  met  in  a  hall  in 
the  Andersonian  University.  For  many  years  he  gave  an 
address  there  every  Sabbath  afternoon,  living  in  retirement  at 
Partick,  a  western  suburb  of  Glasgow. 

He  seems  always  to  have  cultivated  an  excellent  spirit. 
Although  his  friends — Story  of  Roseneath,  and  Wylie  of  Car- 
luke— did  not  leave  the  Establishment  with  him,  he  never 
blamed  them ;  but  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  them 
at  their  beautiful  manses.  Now,  in  the  evening  of  life,  he  is 
living  at  Brosneath,  in  the  temporal  comfort  which  a  kind 
Providence  has  showered  upon  him.  Peculiar,  indeed,  his  feel- 
ings must  be,  as  he  gazes  upon  the  scenes  around  which  so 
many  old  memories  still  linger.  We  saw  him  last  summer  in  a 
steamboat  on  the  loch,  and  wondered  if  his  thoughts  were 
reverting  to  the  days  of  the  sainted  Isabella,  and  the  holy 
trysts  with  Story  at  sequestered  Femicarry. 

It  is  remarkable  that  his  friends  and  he,  like  the  leaders  of 
the  Evangelical  Union,  although  they  tried  to  hold  Universal 
Atonement  and  Unconditional  Election  together,  ultimately 
found  it  to  be  impossible.  The  following  foot  note  in  Mr.  Story's 
life  of  his  father  (to  which  we  are  indebted  for  almost  all 
the  foregoing  particulars),  is  all  that  could  be  desired  on  this 
point : — 

"  It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Campbell's  trial,  neither  Mr. 
Story  nor  he  rejected  the  doctrine  of  Election,  but  held  it  always  alon^  with 
their  belief  in  me  truth  of  Christ's  death  for  all.      They  did  so  with  this  idea 
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that  no  man  would  believe  in  ChriBt  without  the  direct  choice  or  election  of 
God.  Afterwards  they  came  to  see  that  Christ  was  truly  the  Elect  of  God,  and 
tiiat  all  likewise  were  the  elect,  who  came  within  the  circle  of  that  divine  com- 
placency expressed  in  the  words,  *  this  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
Ideased.'" 

Of  late  years  Mr.  Campbell  has  become  celebrated  as  an 
aathor,  and  has  received  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  a  doc- 
tor s  degree.  This  certainly  looks  like  a  triumph  over  those 
who  cast  him  out,  some  of  whom  are  still  living.     In  the  earlier 

f)art  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  opposed  to  publication; 
or  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  discourses  were  to  be  obtained, 
which  had  been  taken  down  from  his  lips  by  shorthand  writers. 
But  more  recently  he  seems  to  have  felt  constrained  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  world  the  results  of  his  leisurely  cogitations ;  and 
now  we  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  thoughtful  Christian 

Seople  in  Britain  and  America  who  have  not  heard  of  John 
['Leod  Campbell  on  the  "Atonement."  It  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  elaborated  his  theolorical  system  more  completely  since 
the  days  of  the  revival  in  Row — although  we  can  detect  the 
germs  of  his  later  "  broad  church"  view  even  in  his  earliest 
writings  and  addresses.  For  ourselves  we  have  delighted  ever 
to  regard  Grod  as  both  a  King  and  a  Father,  and  to  see  in  his 
atonement  a  provision  and  a  power  at  once  to  give  peace  to  the 
trembling  sinner,  and  win  ms  heart  to  holy  obedience.  To 
our  view.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  confining  his  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  latter  aim,  has  lost  somewhat  of  his  early  simpli- 
city and  success  in  dealing  with  distressed  souls ;  but,  doubtless, 
many  of  Grod's  people  have  been  refreshed  by  his  late  works, 
and  we  believe  that  his  Master  smiles  on  him  in  his  secluded 
retreat.  May  he  feel  much  of  that  Master's  comforting  presence 
in  the  prolonged  evening  of  his  days ! 

But  we  are  not  quite  done  with  the  Gairloch  yet.  Not  only 
did  the  religious  awakening  we  have  sketched  originate  there 
(which  prepared  the  way  not  a  little  for  the  subsequent  move- 
ment of  Mr.  Morison  and  his  friends),  but,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  both  the  "tongues"  and  other  "rifbs"  of  "Irvingism" 
were  first  manifested  on  its  shores.  Wonderful  little  arm  of  the 
sea !  The  hearts  of  many  turn  towards  thee,  even  from  distant 
lands,  as  to  a  Scottish  lake  of  Galilee ! 

Isabella  Campbell  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  who  possessed 
both  considerable  talents  and  considerable  personal  attractions. 
She  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  young  man  who  had 
set  his  heart  upon  the  foreign  mission  field ;  and  although  his 
death  had  disappointed  her  hopes  of  immediate  entrance  on 
that  work,  she  had  never  given  up  the  idea  of  yet  serving  God 
among  the  distant  heathen. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Irving's  view  began  to  be  noised  abroad. 
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that  it  was  only  for  want  of  faith  in  the  church  that  the  mira- 
culous gift  of  speaking  with  tongues  was  not  still  possessed. 
Mr.  Irving  (as  we  learn  from  his  life  by  Mrs.  Oliphant),  had 
often  been  at  Rosneath  visiting  and  preaching  for  Mr.  Story, 
so  that  it  is  not  wonderful  that  ready  recipients  were  found  at 
the  Gteirloch  of  the  doctrines  which  he  began  to  propound  from 
his  London  pulpit.  Moreover  it  was  a  fine  thought  for  Mary, 
and  the  admii-ers  who  still  hung  around  her,  that  they  might 
be  so  immediately  endowed  by  wie  Lord  as  to  be  able  at  once, 
and  without  any  weary  preparatory  training,  to  set  off  and 
preach  to  the  benighted  islanders  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Being  much  of  a  mystic,  she  continued  in  prayer  and  in 
daily  expectation  of  the  "  gift" — and  at  last  it  came.  "  On  a 
Sunday  evening  in  the  month  of  March,  Mary,  in  the  presence 
of  a  few  friends,  began  to  utter  sounds,  to  them  incomprehen- 
sible, and  believed  by  her  to  be  a  tongue  such  as  of  old  might 
have  been  spoken  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  Corinth."  Great  excitement  was  caused  in  the  West  of 
Scotland,  and  throughout  the  country  in  general,  when  the 
tidings  of  the  "  manifestation"  were  bruited  abroad. 

Dr.  Chalmers  wrote  anxiously  for  a  copy  of  the  characters  of 
the  foreign  tongue  ;  but  when  these  were  laid  before  Sir  George 
Staunton  and  Dr.  Lee  of  Cambridge,  their  opinion  was  that  the 
"  specimen  contained  neither  character  nor  language  known  in 
any  region  imder  the  sun."  Yet  when  the  people  in  London 
heard  of  what  had  been  done  on  the  Gairloch,  their  minds, 
already  on  the  stretch  for  something  wonderful,  became  sym- 
pathetically impressed,  so  that  on  a  Sabbath  evening  a  sinulai* 
"  manifestation'  broke  forth,  before  an  audience  of  2,000  people, 
in  Edward  Irvin^^s  Church  in  Kegent  Square.  The  great  man 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  and  told  his  hearers  to  be 
still  and  listen  to  the  voice  of  God.  The  young  woman  who 
had  caused  the  disturbance  was  eventually  led  to  the  vestry, 
uttering  sounds  of  the  most  alarming  and  incoherent  description. 
But  from  that  very  day  the  influence  of  the  credulous  but 
really  gift-ed  minister  declined  in  the  metropolis.  We  may 
thus  say  that  the  stone  which  proximately  killed  his  reputation, 
and  brought  him  to  an  early  grave,  was  a  tiny  pebble  from  the 
Gairloch. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Gairloch  also  saw  the  supposed 
"gift  of  healing"  exercised,  before  it  appeared  in  London.  We 
have  not  yet  mentioned  that  Mary  Campbell  had  now  become 
an  invalid.  She  exhibited  symptoms  of  the  disease  which  had 
carried  off  her  saintly  sister — ^not  the  ordinary  tubercular  con- 
sumption, but  the  formation  of  large  abscesses  on  the  lungs,  which 
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from  time  to  time  burst,  and  in  doing  so,  reduced  the  patient  to 
extreme  weakness.  Now  Mr.  Irving  had  preached  that  by 
faith  and  prayer  disease  might  be  cured,  as  well  as  languages 
suddenly  learned.  The  first  on  whom  the  power  of  healing 
descended  was  Mr.  James  M'Donald,  a  shipbuilder  in  Port- 
Glasgow;  and  Mary  Campbell  was  the  second  whom  he  cured. 
Commg  in  one  day  to  his  dinner,  he  supposed  that  the  power 
of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  suddenly  said  to  his  sister, 
who  had  been  ill  for  eighteen  months,  "Arise,  and  stand 
upright."  Obe)dng  the  c«2l  she  rose,  "  when  they  all  quietly 
sat  down  and  had  their  dinners."  James  then  went  over  to 
the  building-yard,  and  wrote  a  similar  command  to  his  suffering 
sister  in  the  Lord,  Mary  Campbell.  .He  would  be  able  almost 
to  see,  from  the  little  dull  town  at  which  he  penned  the  peculiar 
letter,  the  site  of  Femicarry,  fifteen  miles  away,  at  the  head  of 
the  G^airloch,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  frith.  When  she 
received  the  letter  next  day  Mary  Campbell  felt  "  the  power 
of  God"  come  upon  her,  and,  as  she  afterwards  said,  "  was 
made  in  a  moment  to  stand  upon  her  feet,  leap  and  walk,  sing 
and  rejoice."  Next  day  she  was  able  to  cross  in  a  steamboat, 
and  to  meet  M'Donald  at  the  pier  at  Port-Glasgow,  even  as  he 
had  commanded  her  to  do.  She  lived  for  twenty  years  after- 
wards, and  was  the  happy  another  of  children. 

Mr.  Story,  the  present  incumbent  of  Rosneath,  confesses  in 
his  admirable  memoir  of  his  father,  that  this  was  a  remark- 
able cure,  and  that  he  cannot  account  for  it,  except  on  the  sup- 
position of  some  opportune  coincidence  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  on  the  principle  that  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
riffhteous  man  avaUeth  much."  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
when  the  tidings  of  this  second  marvel  were  carried  up  to 
London,  the  faith  and  expectation  of  Mr.  Irving's  followers  were 
wonderfully  increased. 

Here  ends  our  account  of  the  Gairloch  and  its  Theology. 
We  have  just  supposed  ourselves  to  be  walking  on  its  peaceful 
shores,  and  rehearsing  to  some  imaginary  hearer  the  memorable 
doings  of  forty  years  ago.  We  can  point,  in  fancy,  to  the  sites 
of  the  old  churches  of  Row  and  Rosneath,  now  supplanted  by 
handsome  new  edifices.  We  can  see  the  little  cape,  from 
whose  jutting  extremity  Lady  E.  Campbell,  the  Duke  s  sister, 
used  to  be  lerried  across  the  loch,  to  hear  her  namesake  and 
fiivourite  preacher — also  her  distant  relative.  But  suddenly 
we  must  say  farewell;  for  the  twilight  has  deepened  into 
darkness,  and  the  lovely  landscape  has  vanished  wholly  from 
our  view. 
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DIVINE    FOREKNOWLEDGE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Repository. 

Sib, — I  read  the  two  articles  in  the  March  No.  of  your  Magazine 
on  this  topic,  with  considerable  interest.  The  subject  is  important, 
both  in  a  speculative  and  in  a  practical  sense.  On  the  whole,  I  agree 
with  the  views  propounded  in  the  Bepository,  both  by  yourself 
and  by  R.  K.,  as  well  as  by  R.  C.  in  the  June  (1869)  No.  of  the 
Magazine.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  dangerous  error  to  limit  the 
foreknowledge  of  Grod,  even  although  the  intention  may  be  to  remove 
some  diflGlculties  from  the  minds  of  young  inquirers ;  and  that  more 
difficulties  are  raised  than  removed  by  holding  to  this  limited  view. 
Still  I  think  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  subject  which  has  not  been 
prominently  noticed,  and  which  might  perhaps  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  the  limited  view  would  seek  to  remove,  without  at  all  com- 
promising the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God. 

Let  me  state  this  aspect  in  the  form  of  a  question,  and  ask  your 
conmderation  and  reply  thereto.  Is  it  not  an  ahsolute  irnpossibility  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  God  covld  foreknow  what  the  actions  of  men 
would  he,  before  he  had  decreed  in  his  ovm  mind  t/iat  he  shotdd 
create  men  ?  This,  I  contend,  does  not  tend  to  question  the  infinitude 
of  Grod's  foreknowledge,  but  is  framed  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
not  possible  even  for  God  to  foreknow  anything  regarding  those 
whom  he  had  not  yet  decreed  to  create:  just  as  impossible  as  that 
God  should  know  any  other  unknowable  thing,  or  do  any  impossible 
thing. 

The  question,  moreover,  does  not  involve  the  idea  that  God  can 
only  foreknow  what  he  decrees.  It  is  not  man's  actions,  but  his 
existence,  which  it  is  stipulated  must  be  decreed. 

God*s  foreknowledge  does  not  rest  upon  a  judgement  formed  from 
the  circiunstances  of  the  case,  but  is  simple  prescience.  It  is  assumed 
that  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  men  naturally  or  necessarily 
induce  them  to  sin;  the  matter  hinges  entirely  on  their  own  free 
choice. 

Is  it  possible  then  for  God  to  foresee  the  actions  of  one  whose  very 
existence  was  then  neither  fixed  nor  foreseen  1 

If  this  is  not  possible,  then,  would  it  not  be  correct  to  say  that 
before  God  could  refrain  from  creating  men,  on  the  ground  that  he 
foreknew  that  they  would  sin,  he  must  reverse  his  own  decree  to 
create  men  ? 

Before  closing,  let  me  anticipate  one  or  two  objections  to  this  view 
on  which  I  have  asked  your  opinion. 

(1.)  If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  involves  the  idea  that  there 
was  a  time  or  point  in  which  God's  foreknowledge  was  not  complete 
and  perfect,  it  could  be  replied  that  this  could  only  hold  good  on 
condition  that  there  was  a  point  or  period  when  God  had  not  decreed 
to  create  men. 

(2.)  It  has  been  said  that  cases  have  occurred  in  which  God's 
hypothetical  foreknowledge  has  been  displayed,  such,  for  example, 
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as  in  1  Sam.  xxiii,  10 — 13.  There  David  asks  the  Lord  if  Saul 
will  come  to  Keilah  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  if  the  men  of  KeUah  will 
deliver  him  and  his  men  into  the  hands  of  Saul.  The  Lord  answers 
both  questions  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  consequence  of  this  answer 
David  and  his  men  arose  and  departed  out  of  Keilah,  and  this  being 
told  to  Saul,  "  he  foreJxvre  to  go  forth''  But  in  my  opinion,  this  can 
scaix^j  be  called  an  instance  of  foreknowledge  on  die  part  of  God. 
It  was  simplj  an  unerring  judgement  of  what  Saul  and  the  men  of 
Keilah  woidd  do  in  certain  circiunstances,  and  was  based  upon  God's 
unerring  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  these  men.  Here  €k>d  had  a 
definite  object  upon  which  his  omniscient  eye  could  rest ;  and  hence 
he  could  foretell  what  these  men  in  certain  circumstances  would  do. 
But  in  the  other  case,  nothing  regarding  men  was  either  definitely 
known  or  decreed. 

(3.)  If  it  be  said  that  the  view  here  advanced  would  seem  to 
involve  that  God,  in  creating  man,  laboured  under  a  certain  degree  of 
ignorance,  it  could  be  replied  that  God  does  not  need  to  consult 
consequences  before  he  is  entitled  to  act  The  creation  of  a  being  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence,  free  wiU,  and  a  moral  nature,  might  seem  to  be  a 
good  and  proper  thing  in  the  eyes  of  Gkxi  independently  altogether  of 
how  man  should  conduct  himself.  And  this  idea  is  borne  out  by  the 
Scripture  phraseology — ''  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image,"  and 
also  by  the  provision  made  for  man's  living  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
Is  it  not  further  borne  out  by  the  words  used  by  God  after  man 
had  sinned  %  ^*  It  repented  the  Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the 
earth."  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  popular  language;  but 
stiU  it  has  some  meaning  in  the  direction  in  which  the  language 
points. 

Let  me  say  too  that  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  your  remark  on  the 
top  of  page  223  of  the  March  Bepository,  and  to  which  you  give 
prominence  as  the  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  viz: — "The 
actions  sinful  and  virtuous  of  free  responsible  agents  do  really 
elicit  or  afford  materials  to  God's  previous  foreknowledge;  so  that 
if  at  any  time  these  moral  beings  will  change  from  vice  to  virtue, 
or  from  virtue  to  vice,  they  may  be  sure  of  a  corresponding  change 
in  God's  eternal  foreknowledge  as  caused  by  that  transition." 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  idea  of  change  in  reference  to  Gkxi's 
eternal  foreknowledge  is  something  like  a  contradiction  in  terms,  for 
whatever  the  changes  that  take  place  among  men  may  be,  they  have 
been  all  known,  and  known  unmistakeably  and  imchangeably,  from 
the  beginning. 

Trusting  to  have  your  kindly  comments  on  the  foregoing  remarks,  I 
am,  yours  respectfully, 

An  Inquirer. 

"In  medio  iutiaaimvs  ibis",  means  "you  will  go  safest  in  the 
middle."  This  old  saying  of  the  Latin  poet  is  verified  in  our  cor- 
respondent's position;  for  he  is  so  very  safe  in  his  medium  view 
that  we  cannot  make  out  very  distinctly  where  he  is,  and  therefore 
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have  some  difficulty  in  catching  him.  K  we  understand  his  where- 
abouts, he  seems  to  hold  that  up  to  a  certain  point  in  past  and 
far  distant  eternity  God  had  not  decreed  to  maJs:e  man — ^that  he 
could  not  know  what  man  would  do  till  he  had  decreed  to  make  him 
— and  that  when  he  afterwards  found  out  how  he  would  act,  he  could 
not  draw  back  from  his  decree.  Our  correspondent  thinks  that 
the  difficulty  is  thus  got  over  which  some  minds  experience  when 
the  question  is  put,  How  could  Grod,  in  consistency  with  his 
benevolence  and  wijsdom,  make  man,  if  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  be  affcerwaixls  involved  in  sin  and  misery.  But  we  think 
that  Inquirer's  position  is  unsatisfactory,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons: — 

(1.)  Why  should  God  not  resile  from  his  decree,  if  all  these  evil 
consequences  opened  up  before  his  mind  after  he  had  made  it? 
Would  not  a  man  be  justified  in  altering  his  purpose,  if  he  foimd  out 
that  lamentable  results  would  flow  from  its  execution  which  he  had 
not  foreseen  1  And  if  this  would  be  true  of  the  best,  the  highest,  and 
most  powerful  of  men,  why  not  of  the  Deity  1 

(2.)  "  An  Inquirer  "  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his  question,  that 
he  believes  in  die  infinite  foreknowledge  of  God ;  but  further  on  he 
most  distinctly  limits  that  foreknowledge;  for  if  God,  at  a  certain 
date  or  epoch  made  up  his  mind  to  create  man  without  knowing  what 
the  result  of  that  act  would  be,  his  foreknowledge  must  then  have 
been  as  truly  limited  as  would  "  An  Inquirer's"  be,  if  he  should 
resolve  to  emigrate  to  America  or  Australia  without  knowing  what 
would  befall  him  in  these  distant  lands. 

(3.)  Even  granting  that  the  Deity  resolved  to  create  man  only  at 
an  advanced  date  in  past  eternity,  if  his  foreknowledge  be  infinite  he 
must  have  all  along  foreseen  his  decree,  and  moreover,  seen  away 
past  its  consequences.  If,  as  "  An  Inquirer"  admits,  the  Deity  could 
foresee  and  see  past  man's  decrees,  why  should  he  not  have  foreseen 
and  seen  past  his  own  ?  Indeed  he  mtcst  have  done  so,  if  his  fore- 
knowledge was  infinite. 

(4.)  But  the  true  representation  of  the  case  is  that  Crod's  fore- 
knowledge and  decrees  are  co-eternal.  Here  again,  as  in  our  March 
No.,  we  must  take  off  our  shoes  from  our  feet  and  walk  with 
reverent  tread,  confessing  our  incompetency,  with  our  finite  minds, 
to  fathom  the  depth  of  the  infinite  being  and  perfections  of  Qod, 
Yet,  although  we  cannot  tell  the  qtiomado,  we  can  tell  what  must  he, 
from  the  data  with  which  both  reason  and  revelation  supply  us. 
Having  had  the  end  stretched  out  before  his  infinite  mind  from  the 
b^inning,  the  Deity  must,  from  the  very  first,  have  purposed  to  do 
all  that  he  since  has  done.  It  is  as  absiuxi  to  talk  of  God,  at  any 
point  of  time,  knowing  and  purposing  something  literally  new  to  him, 
as  of  Grod  coining  to  occupy  a  portion  of  space  which  he  never 
occupied  before. 

(5.)  The  only  reason,  therefore,  why  GJod  created  man,  although 
knowing  all  the  evil  which  would  ensue,  must  have  been,  as  we 
formerly  stated,  that  he  foresaw  how  a  preponderance  of  good  would 
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result  to  the  universe  out  of  the  ruin,  through  the  introduction  of  the 
remedial  scheme,  as  well  as  greater  glory  to  himself. 

(6.)  "An  Inquirer"  has  not  clearly  apprehended  our  meaning  in 
the  sentence  on  vhich  he  animadverts.  We  did  not  intend  to  say 
(as  how  could  we?)  that  man's  transition  from  sin  to  holiness,  or  the 
reverse,  absolutely  alters  God*s  eternal  foi^eknowledge ;  but  that  the 
varied  hues  in  the  web  of  human  conduct  would  be  ^1  found  reflected 
in  the  Deity's  prescient  mind — the  transition  from  light  to  shade,  or 
shade  to  light,  in  the  former,  being  matched  by  a  corresponding 
^unsition  in  the  latter — and  the  latter,  moreover,  called  forth  by  the 
former. 

We  thank  "  An  Inquirer"  for  his  thoughtful  communication,  and 
hope  that  these  brief  replies  will  be  satisfactory  to  him. 


BOOKS. 

He  is  Mine.  By  E.  Kennedy.    London :  Elliot  Stock,  62  Paternoster 
Row.     Glasgow:  T.  Adamson,  165  Cowcaddens  Street.     Pp.  228. 

We  have  heard  it  said  concerning  certain  volumes  that  they  deserve 
to  sell  were  it  only  for  the  felicitousness  of  their  titles.  Without 
doubt,  Mr.  Kennedy's  book  >has  other  claims  upon  the  patronage  of 
the  public ;  but  it  as  decidedly  possesses  this  minor  recommendation, 
— ^for  a  happier  appellative  could  not  have  been  fixed  upon, — so  finely 
suggestive  of  that  act  of  appropriation  by  which  Christ,  and  witji 
him  "  all  things,"  become  the  property  of  the  believing  soul. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  Mr.  Kennedy  on  the  field  of  authorship,  as 
we  have  been  glad  to  meet  him  of  late  once  more  on  the  field  of 
ministerial  labour.  He  is  one  of  the  now  much-reduced  list  of  the 
valiant  nine  students  who  sufifered  modem  martyrdom  in  the 
Independent  Divinity  Hall  of  Glasgow,  on  May-day,  1844. 

On  that  eventful  first  of  May 
They  got  indeed  a  holiday  ; 

But  then  it  was  for  ever ! 
And  for  a  dish  of  cream  and  curds, 
Theygot  some  hard  dismissal  words 

That  made  their  spirits  shiver. 

And  why  was  it  that  they  were  so  turned  adrift  ?  Because  they  held 
the  resifftibility  and  imiversality  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ci  Qod  I  The  Divine  Agent,  however,  whom  they  honoured,  did  not 
desert  them ;  for  they  have  almost  all  been  filling  useful  positions  in 
the  Chureh  of  Christ  ever  since.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  state  that  the 
act  of  separation  is  now  generally  regretted  by  the  earnest  members  of 
that  respectable  communion.  For  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy,  for 
reasons  which  we  need  not  particularize,  thought  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
discontinue  pastoral,  though  he  never  discontinued  altogether  evan- 
gelistic labours;  but  we  are  glad  that  he  has  now  again  become 
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wholly  consecrated  to  his  Master's  service,  and  of  this  complete  con- 
8eci*ation  the  volume  before  ns  yields  ample  proof. 

From  what  we  knew  of  our  author's  habits  as  a  student,  we  were 
perfectly  certain  that  any  book  which  he  would  issue  would  bear 
marks  of  thought  and  literary  polish.  Nor  have  we  been  disappointed. 
"  He  is  Mine,"  is  a  series  of  carefully  prepared  evangelical  essays  in 
which  the  critical  and  the  devotional,  the  literary  and  the  experi* 
mental,  are  finely  interblended.  The  use  of  the  first  personal 
pronoun,  concerning  which  the  preface  contains  an  explanation,  is 
not  at  all  egotistical.  It  is  quite  of  the  opposite  character.  The 
frequent  apostrophe  is  significant  of  the  soul's  surrender  to  the  love 
and  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Apposite  anecdotes  are  here 
and  there  introduced,  by  which  the  interest  of  the  reader  is  maintained 
and  stimulated.  Altogether  the  book  is  eminently  calculated  to  be 
useful  to  the  perplexed  sinner  who  cries,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  as  well  as  to  the  child  of  God  who  may  take  it  up  at  a 
leisure  hour,  when  in  quest  of  food  for  the  soul. 

The  papers  are  twenty-two  in  number,  and  possess  this  additional 
recommendation  that  they  are  brief,  as  well  as  interesting.  After 
two  introductory  articles  on  "  The  Desire  of  all  nations  "  and  "  The 
Truth,"  in  which  the  first  personal  pronoun  could  hardly  be  used,  the 
Saviour  is  successively  contemplated  as  "  My  life,  My  Way,  My 
Friend,  My  Shepherd,  My  King,  My  Pattern,  My  Peace,"  &c.  There 
was  only  one  designation  which  we  were  not  quite  sure  about — "  My 
Complement."  The  word  complement  is  ambiguous.  It  sometimes 
means  fullness,  or  that  which  makes  complete ;  but  it  also  often  conveys 
the  idea  of  "  filling  up  that  which  is  lacking."  To  some  readers  it 
might  suggest  the  idea  that  after  the  sinner  had  done  a  good  deal, 
Christ  would  make  up  the  rest.  Of  coiubc,  the  essay  itself  gives  no 
encouragement  to  this  anti-evangelical  idea.  We  speak  only  of  the 
title.  We  think  that  "  My  Fulness  "  would  be  at  once  more  safe  and 
more  expressive. 

As  instances  of  our  author^s  style  note  the  following  passages : — 

"Perhaps  never  was  there  a  more  graphic  description  of  the  position  of  the 
human  soul  given  than  when  it  was  represented  oy  Plato  as  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  fiery  steeds.  These  were  not  coupled  together  so  as  to  make  them  pull 
in  the  same  direction.  They  were  wholly  disjoined,  and  each  left  free  to  poll 
in  what  direction  he  pleased.  Then  their  colour  was  indicative  of  tneir 
characters — the  one  was  white  and  the  other  black :  the  one  symboUcal  of 
good,  the  other  of  eviL  Left  at  the  mercy  of  two  such  anta^nistic  powers 
the  plight  of  man  was  pitiable  and  hopeless  beyond  description.  In  the 
existmg  condition  of  man  these  two  powers  were  not  equally  poised.  The 
white  was  not  a  match  for  the  black.  The  voice  which  arose  within,  or  came 
occasionally  from  without,  on  behalf  of  the  ^ood,  was  that  of  the  mild  and 
wise  master,  who  spoke  not  with  the  authority  that  he  ought ;  but  the  evil 

Cion  was  the  voice  of  the  evil  mistress,  which  touched  a  chord  in  the 
tan  breast  that  too  readily  determined  the  course  to  be  pursued.  Man 
was  like  a  ship  at  sea,  with  the  steersman  washed  from  the  helm,  without 
sufficient  ballast  to  keep  it  from  capsizing,  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind  that  blew  and  every  billow  that  rolled.'' 

On  Christ  the  truth  he  thus  writes  : — 
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"And  what  now  can  be  the  meaning  of  all  those  scriptural  statements  ?  In 
what  respect  is  it  said  of  Christ,  and  in  what  resj^t  does  He  say  of  Himself, 
that  He  is  the  truth  ?  Certainly,  not  that  there  is  no  tmth  apiurt  from  Him, 
for  this  would  not  be  trae,  inasmuch  as  there  are  innumerable  truths,  and  in 
their  own  place  hiffhly  important,  too,  quite  apart  from  Christ.  As  little 
does  it  mean  that  there  is  no  other  who  teaches  truth  than  He,  for  this,  too, 
would  be  untrue.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  He  is  the  embodiment  of  every 
truth,  for  He  is  not ;  nor  that  He  is  simply  the  revealer  of  truth,  for  while 
this  last  would  be  true,  it  would  not  be  exclusively  true  of  Him ;  neither,  in 
the  circumstances,  would  it  be  a  truth  very  much  to  the  purpose.  Than  in 
Christ  there  is  no  saving  truth  for  man ;  and  His  incarnation,  and  life,  and 
death,  and  ascension  were  designed  to  develop,  in  its  many-sided  phases,  the 
onl^  truth  which  can  effectually  meet  man's  pressing  spiritual  difficulties,  and 
satisfy  his  highest  spiritual  aspirations.  I  am  persuaded,  therefore,  that  when 
we  so  repeatedly  and  so  emphatically  read  of  Christ  as  the  truth,  that  the 
meaning  is,  that  in  or  around  him  is  centred  all  truth  necessary  to  human 
salvation.  There  may  be,  and  there  are,  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
truths  revealed  and  luiown  without  revelation,  but  Christ  crucified,  in  one 
aspect  or  other,  is  the  tmth  of  which  the  believing  soul  takes  especial 
cognizance. '* 

In  the  Essay  entitled  "  My  Life,"  Mr.  Kennedy  works  out  happily 
the  definition  that  "  life  is  the  special  activity  of  organized  bodies." 
finding  the  "  Intelligence,  Sensibility,  and  "Will"  to  embrace  what  may 
be  called  the  organism  of  the  mind  or  spirit,  he  shows  fully  how 
Christ  is  the  pabulum  or  food  of  all  the  three. 

We  were  rather  startled  when  we  came  to  the  chapter  "My 
Brother,"  to  find  that  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  prominence  to  the  statement 
that  Christ  is  nowhere  called  in  Scripture  the  brother  of  the  human 
race.  And  even  while  believers  are  called  his  brethren,  he  maintains 
that  Christ  is  never  called  their  Brother.  The  expression  "The 
Elder  Brother,"  as  applied  to  Christ,  has  not  the  authority,  he  asserts, 
of  the  Word  of  Qtod,  Now  we  have  been  called  upon  of  late  to 
buckle  on  our  armour  so  earnestly  in  defence  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
€rod,  that  we  are  inclined  to  guard  with  almost  as  sacred  a  jealousy 
the  world-wide  Brotherhood  of  Jesus.  We  think  that  the  pleasing 
doctrine  is  implied  in  the  Saviour's  Universal  Atonement,  and  that 
the  name  itself  is  justified  by  the  Incarnation  of  Immanuel.  If  he 
took  the  flesh  of  all,  to  die  for  all,  in  a  most  important  sense  he  became 
the  brother  of  all,  even  although  they  who  specially  do  his  will  are 
*'his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  brethren."  We  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  agrees  with  us ;  but  he  makes  what  we  think  to  be  too 
conservative  a  stand  for  the  direct  usage  of  Scripture,  forgetting,  as 
vre  think,  that  a  name  may  be  given  by  implication  almost  as  distinctly 
as  by  literal  conferment.  If  Chiist  be  Grod's  only  begotten  Son,  and 
as  such  has  taken  upon  him  the  nature  of  all  men,  to  die  for  all,  the 
inference  is  manifest,  in  our  opinion,  that  he  is  the  brother  of  all, 
although  in  a  special  sense  he  is  the  brother  of  believers,  just  as  God 
is  the  Father  of  all,  but  specially  the  Father  of  believers.  But  we 
must  let  Mr.  Kennedy  state  his  own  case : — 

"  It  is  well  worthy  of  notice  that  there  is  hardly  any  name  freely  apj^ed 
to  Christ  in  Scripture  but  is  fitted  to  humble,  and  to  keep  one  humble.  I>o  I 
acknowledge  Him  as  my  way  and  my  life  ?    Then  I  acknowledge  that  I  have 
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lost  my  way,  and  that  I  have  forfeited  life.  Do  I  own  Him  as  my  Mediator 
and  my  Advocate  ?  Then  I  own  that  I  need  a  mediator  to  interpose,  and  an 
advocate  to  plead  for  me.  Do  I  recognize  Him  as  my  Redeemer  and  my 
Saviour  ?  Then  I  reco^oize  that  I  can  neither  redeem  nor  save  myself.  Do  I 
confess  Him  to  be  my  Kighteousness  and  my  Light  ?  Then  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  righteousness  of  my  own,  and  that  my  own  internal  light  (the  light  of 
reason)  is  not  sufficient.  Do  I  profess  that  He  is  my  Refuge  and  my  Founda- 
tion ?  Then  I  profess  that  I  am  in  the  greatest  peril  away  from  this  refuge 
and  on  other  than  this  foundation.  And  do  I  hail  Him  as  my  Shepherd  and 
my  King  ?  Then  I  admit  mj  errant  proclivities,  and  that  I  am  subject  to  His 
ruing  power.  It  is  impossible,  intelligently  and  accurately,  to  apply  aiiy  of 
these  names  to  Chnst  without  expressmg  nonour  to  Him  and  indicating  a 
reason  for  deep  humiliation  to  myself.  But  if  I  unqualifiedly  and  confidently 
proclaim  him  my  Brother,  the  ground  is  shifted  and  the  result  is  different. 
The  claim  to  such  affinity,  unless  I  am  very  thoughtful  and  very  guarded,  is 
very  likely  to  give  rise  to  an  undue  feeling  of  pride.  When  I  come  to  call 
any  freely  and  familiarly,  **my  broUier,"  I  come  very  soon  to  regard  mjrself 
as  good  as  he  is,  and  to  view  myself  as  being  altogether  on  an  equality  with 
him. 

Except  it  be  this,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  Jesus  is  not  called  in  Scripture 
our  brother.  But  tiie  silence  is  significant,  and  I  deem  the  reason  good.  To 
nothing  more  than  pride  is  man  prone,  and  we  never  find  the  holy  men  of  old 
leading  the  way  in  anything  that  can  le^timately  conduct  man  to  a  sin  of  such 
magnitude.  If  we,  therefore,  at  any  time  step  beyond  the  example  of  the 
ap<wtles  and  the  primitive  disciples,  and  meditate  upon  Christ  as,  and  call  him, 
a  Brother,  let  us  do  it  in  full  view  of  all  the  conaiti<ms,  and  circumstances, 
and  peculiarities  of  the  case,  never  unmindful  of  the  mighty  disparity  between 
us,  nor  of  his  matchless  and  unapproachable  character." 

Our  readers  will  at  once  see  fi*om  this  beautiful  and  original  pas- 
sa^  why  it  is  that  Mr.  Kennedy  objects  to  the  too  free  and  frequent 
use  of  the  name  "  My  Brother,"  on  the  lips  of  sinners.  It  is  to  keep 
them  humble  and  throw  a  hedge  around  the  sacred  character  of  Christ 
Yet  he  who  "  received  sinners  and  ate  with  them"  did  not  seem  to  be 
afraid  of  being  treated  with  too  great  familiarity. 

Before  concluding  our  notice  we  must  refer  to  the  chapter  "  My 
Propitiation."  After  quoting  some  of  the  well-known  texts,  "  He 
tasted  death  for  every  man,"  "  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  Mr. 
Kennedy  adds  the  following  interesting  paragraphs  :■ — 

"  I  strongly  sympathize  in  the  following  wish  expressed  by  an  old  writer : 
*  I  could  almost  wish  that  we  might  meet  with  a  man  that  had  never  heard 
anything  of  these  and  similar  scriptural  statements  before,  one  who  should  not 
know  anything  of  the  apostles,  who  or  what  thev  were,  and  had  no  concern 
whether  the  aoctrines  they  taught  were  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  true  or 
false  ;  that  we  might  only  propose  it  to  him,  and  that  he  might  give  us  a  free 
and  unprejudiced  answer,  what  notion  he  would  conceive  that  these  writers 
had  and  designed  to  convey  to  us  concerning  Christ's  mediation  and  sufferings, 
His  death  and  propitiation.' 

**  Such  an  impartial  judge  we  can  hardly  hope  to  find  in  the  present  state  of 
society ;  but  the  next  best  to  such  an  inquirer  is  *  one  who,  not  intending  to 
submit  his  reason  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  but  merely  for  the  satinac- 
tion  of  a  literary  curiosity,  candidly  and  learnedly  interprets  their  words  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  they  really  taught.  Exactly  such  may  be 
found  amongst  the  German  scholars  and  critics  which  the  last  few  scores  of 
years  have  produced,  and  to  the  verdict  which  some  of  them  have  returned 
on  this  matter,  it  may  be  worth  while  attentively  to  listen  :' — 

**  Wegscheider,  a  prominent  leader  of  the  old  Rationalist  party,  held  it  to  be 
the  doctrine  taught  by  Scripture  that  the  death  of  Chnst  was  both  sub- 
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stitationaiy  and  propitiatoiy,  whose  Bufferings  were  endured  by  Him,  the 
pare  and  immaculate  Lamb,  instead  of  the  punishment  of  the  human  race, 
and  whose  blood  was  poured  out  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  l^e 
whole  world.  To  the  very  same  purpose  spoke  Von  Ammon,  who  cared  as 
little  as  the  former  for  the  popular  theoloey. 

"  To  the  same  purpose  spoke  also  De  Wette,  another  leading  ornament  of  the 
same  school:  'Ohnst  hath  saved  men,  principally  by  what  He  did  and  suffered. 
The  death  of  Jesus  is  the  central  point  of  apostolic  doctrine,  especially  of  that 
of  PauL  This  death  Jesus,  the  blameless  and  sinless,  endured  for  the  sins  of 
men,  accomplishing  thereby,  as  the  self-offering  high  priest  in  the  higher  sense, 
what  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Old  Testament  were  int^ded  te  accomplish.' 

"And,  finallv.  Dr.  Hase,  another  distinguished  scholar,  critic,  andtheolc^;ian 
of  the  same  school,  wrote  thus  :  *  In  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  set  forth  as 
sent  b^  €rod  te  save  the  world,  ruined  b^  sin.  The  condition  of  Gk)d's  giving 
salvation  or  pardoning  sin  is  the  whole  life  of  Christ  on  earth ;  above  aU,  His 
death  as  a  ransom  price  for  our  sins,  as  a  sin-offering  in  our  stead,  in  virtue  of 
which  we  are  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  obtain  forgiveness  of 
sins,  eternal  life,  and  peace  with  God.'  " 

Still,  our  author,  while  holding  the  orthodox  view  of  Christ's 
Ticarious  sufferings,  objects  as  follows  to  a  common  mode  of  expression 
concerning  them : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  follows,  from  anything  that  has  just  been  said,  that 
any  strictly  penal  element  formeil  any  part  of  the  Atenement  or  Propitiation 
proper.  'Hie  word  punishment  does  not  once  occur  in  anv  of  the  definitions 
which  we  adopt  as  expressing  our  view.  I  am  satisfied  it  did  not  require 
essentially  to  form  any  part  of  the  atonement,  nor  is  it  necessary  it  should.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  it  can  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  there  was  any  direct 
punitive  infliction  by  the  divine  Father  upon  the  divine  Son.  No  doubt  the 
Son  suffered,  physically,  and  especially  mentally,  intensely,  agonizingly,  to  a 
degree  of  which  we  can  have  no  conception, — one  outeome  of  which  were  His 
tears  on  Mount  Olivet,  another  His  bloody  sweat  in  the  garden,  and  another, 
the  bursting  or  breaking  (John  xix,  44)  of  His  heart  on  the  Cross, — all  of 
which  were  results  of  the  relations  He  sustained  to  mankind,  and  the  vivid 
conception  which  He  had  of  sin  ;  so  that  His  expiation  or  propitiation,  which 
was  effected  by  His  obedience  and  His  sufferings,  His  life  and  death,  were  no 
legal  fiction,  but  an  unprecedented  and  a  stem  reality.  Still  I  do  not  think 
tiiat  I  need  to  recognize  in  the  sufferings  or  death  of  the  Son  any  direct 
infliction  of  punishment  by  the  divine  Fat£er." 

As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  as 
l<mg  as  we  are  in  this  world  we  must  ever  be  content  to  say — 

**  O  never,  never,  can  we  know, 
The  depths  of  that  mysterious  woe." 

It  entirely  depends  upon  the  meaning  which  we  attach  to  the  word 
"penal,"  however,  whether  we  should  use  that  adjective  or  not  in 
describing  the  elemente  of  distress  that  entered  into  the  propitiatory 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  In  one  sense  the  Divine  Grovemment  did 
directly  inflict  sufferings,  and  in  another  it  did  not.  We  firmly 
believe  that  the  Father  never  loved  the  Son  so  much  as  he  did  when 
he  was  on  the  tree;  yet  at  the  same  time  "it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him  and  to  put  him  to  grief  for  us."  Take  Mr.  Kennedy's  own 
iUustration  which  immediately  follows,  and  from  which  we  get  a  clear 
view  both  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Atonement : — 

"  The  Bubjeote  of  a  given  kingdom  have  been  act  and  part  in  treasonable 
designs,  and  have  all  incurred  death.    The  heir-apparent,  however,  has  inter* 
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posed  his  good  offices,  and  done  somewhat  on  the  basis  of  which  an  amnesty  is 
issued  to  all  the  rebellious  subjects.  Those  who  lav  down  their  arms  are 
readily  and  freely  forgiven.  Those  who  continue  still  in  rebellion  must  be 
dealt  with  as  the  law  directs,  and  made  to  suffer  for  their  past  and  continued 
treason,  and  especially  for  their  rejection  and  contempt  of  the  gracious  remedy. 
The  intervention  or  reparation  was  as  really  and  truly  for  uiose  who  won't 
renounce  their  treasonable  and  rebellious  courses  as  for  those  who  do.  And  if 
any  one  should  suppose  that  there  is  the  very  slightest  approach  to  injustice  in 
making  these  contmued  rebels  suffer  their  dements  in  their  own  persons,  con- 
sidering the  intervention  of  the  heir-apparent  on  their  behalf,  he  assumes  that 
the  heir  suffered  the  very  same  kind  and  the  very  same  amount  of  punishment 
which  the  law  pronounced  against  them.  The  assumption  is  false  m>m  begin- 
ning to  end.  He  never  intended  to  do  this ;  he  did  not  en^tge  to  do  this ;  he 
comd  not  do  it.  The  Executive  never  considered  that  he  dia  any  such  thing. 
There  mieht  be  much  suffering  in  what  he  did ;  there  might  be  very  little  ;  or 
there  mi^t  be  none.  At  any  rate  there  was  no  direct  infliction  of  suffering  by 
the  Bbcecutive.  The  dignity  of  his  position  was  what  imparted  value  and 
importance  to  what  he  did.  When  I  use,  therefore,  the  wonl  satisfaction,  or 
substitution,  or  atonement,  or 'reparation,  expiation,' or  propitiation,  I  never 
mean  to  convey  any  other  idea  of  the  work  of  Christ  than  what  is  in  harmony 
with  the  preceding  illustration  and  representation. 

In  this  quotation  we  call  attention  to  the  sentence,  "  At  any  rate 
there  was  no  direct  infliction  of  suffering  by  the  Executive."  Now 
we  maintain  that  even  although  our  Queen  does  not  scourge  a  criminal 
with  her  own  hands — although  her  common  executioner  does  not 
touch  a  hair  of  his  head — ^the  very  fact  that  he  lies  in  a  prison  that  is 
bolted  and  barred  by  her,  implies  "  direct  infliction"  of  punishment 
on  the  part  of  her  Government  in  a  certain  sense.  We  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  Kennedy  that  grief  and  mental  agony  were  the  chief  ingre- 
dients which  entered  into  the  composition  of  that  bitter  cup  which 
was  given  to  the  Saviour  to  drink;  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
Father's  plan  and  purpose  that  his  soul  should  be  made  an  offering  for 
sin,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Father's  will  that 
he  was  given  over  to  the  power  of  his  adversaries,  we  would  hesitate 
to  say  in  so  unqualified  a  manner  that  no  "  strictly  penal  element 
formed  any  part  of  the  Atonement  or  Propitiation  proper." 

We  sincerely  thank  Mr.  Kennedy  for  his  suggestive  volume,  and 
hope  that  we  may  soon  meet  him  again  in  the  walks  of  sacred  litera- 
ture. We  must  not  close  without  saying  that  the  printer  and 
publisher  alike  have  done  their  work  admirably.  The  volume  is 
handsome  and  well  got-up. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  tested  ;  or.  The  Doctrines  of  Men 
compared  with  Hie  Doctrines  of  God,  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Minister  of  John  Street  Evangelical  Union  Church, 
Aberdeen.     Glasgow  :  T.  D.  Morison,  8  Bath  Street.     Pp.  379. 

Here  is  a  large  and  closely-printed  volume  on  the  distinguishing 
tenets  of  the  Evangelical  Union.  Besides  the  excitement  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  whole  coimtry  at  the  time  when  our 
churches  were  first  formed^  there  have  been  from  time  to  time  local 
agitations  arising  out  of  particular  occurrences,  which  have  made 
controversial  treatises,  like  the  volume  before  us,  appropriate  and 
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welcome.  Whether  or  not  any  theological  stir  in  Aberdeen  has 
called  this  goodly  volume  forth,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  certainly 
the  discussions  which  it  contains  remind  us  of  a  brisk  campaign  held 
in  Glasgow  seventeen  years  ago ;  while  the  truths  brought  to  view 
are  what  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  have  all  along  held  to  be  the 
very  cream  and  marrow  of  our  peculiar  doctrinal  testimony. 

Mr.  Stewart  passes  in  review,  sentence  by  sentence,  the  whole  of 
the  dark  and  knotty  third  chapter  of  the  Confeadon  of  Faithy  and 
examines  minutely  every  proof  text  which  the  Westminster  Assembly 
adduc^  in  defence  of  that  dreary  bulwark.  As  is  well  known, 
many  of  these  passages  were  singularly  inapposite,  but  others  were 
apparently  more  to  the  point.  They  are  all,  one  by  one,  patiently 
subjected  to  the  crucible  of  Mr.  Stewart's  unsparing  exegetical 
analysis.  Of  course  the  book  is  not  exactly  in  the  style  of  Mr. 
Dickens's  works ;  but  doubtless  there  is  a  class  of  readers  who  will 
be  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  in  Little  Dorrit  or  David  Copper- 
field.  Does  any  one  wish  all  dreadful  darkness  removed  from  John 
vi,  Eom.  viii,  Rom  ix,  and  Ephes.  i  % — ^To  him  would  we  say.  Buy 
Mr.  Stewart's  book  and  the  cloud  will  be  dispelled. 

Our  author  gives  us  in  his  preface  his  estimate  of  the  compilers  of 
the  Confession : — 

"  The  Confession  was  written  by  an  assembly,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  divines,  with  thirty-two  lay  assessors.  These  men  were  not  all  of 
one  mind  regarding  some  of  the  doctrines  passed  as  scriptural,  neither  did  they 
all  assemble  at  once  to  deHberate.  From  sixty  to  eighty  out  of  the  gross  num- 
ber gave  regular  attendance.  Though  the  majority  of  this  Assembly  agreed 
that  certain  doctrines  were  based  on  God's  word,  we  are  no  more  assailing  the 
Scriptures  when  we  may  differ  from  them  in  their  interpretation  than  when 
we  may  dissent  from  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  We  are  bound  only 
to  abioe  by  *  the  law '  and  *  the  testimony,'  and  not  by  any  human  interpre- 
tation of  these.  We  wish  to  cast  no  aspersion  on  the  men  composing  the 
Assembly.  They  had  many  qualifications  for  their  work,  and  did  noble  service 
for  the  time,  but  their  work  was  not  perfect.  '  It  would  be  absurd,'  says  Dr. 
Hetherington,  in  his  History  of  ike  Westimnster  Assembly,  *  to  ascribe  per- 
fection either  to  the  men  or  to  tiieir  works.'  Why  then  niake  that  a  standard 
which  is  admittedly  imperfect  ?  Have  we  not  the  law  of  the  Lord,  which  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul — the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  making  wise  the 
simple  ?  " 

When  discussing  the  hardness  of  Pharaoh's  heart,  Mr.  Stewart  uses 
llie  two  following  simple  but  clear  illustrations  : — 

"Permit  yet  other  two  illustrations  of  a  different  kind,  and,  first, — If  a  man 

fo  to  commit  suicide  by  drowning  himself,  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  God's 
fcw  or  desire,  but,  in  the  exercise  of  his  free  will,  he  persists  and  submerges 
himself  under  water.  Qod  will  then  maintain  the  laws  relative  to  water  and 
human  life,  and  in  thus  upholding  His  own  laws.  He  will  most  certainly  drown 
the  man.  He  was  wrong,  as  a  rational  bein^,  in  putting  himself  in  a  wrong 
reUtionship,  and  God  wiU  not  break  ESs  wisely  established  laws  to  accom- 
modate the  wilful  wickedness  of  men.  It  was  far  from  €k>d's  intention  that 
ihem  an  should  do  the  wickedness  of  drowning  himself,  but  having  interposed 
thus  with  his  sin,  it  then  became  God's  intention  that  the  man  should  meet  his 
doom.  Now,  to  our  second  illustration.  Can  it  be  the  will  of  our  supreme 
mlers  that  men  should  become  criminals,  that  they  might  lie  under  punishment 
in  jail,  or  die  on  the  scaffold  ?    No  one  will  say  that  it  is ;  but  then,  in  defiance 
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of  the  laws  of  the  State  some  commit  crime.  The  State,  then,  however  reluc- 
tantly, intends  to  put  them  in  prison,  or  to  death,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  all 
these  cases,  both  a  primary  and  a  secondary  intention,  are  manifest, — ^a  primary 
intention,  which  is  earnestly  desired  ;  and  a  secondary,  which  is  carried  out  in 
righteousness,  however  reluctantly.  'How  shall  I  give  thee  up  Ephraim? 
How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel  ? '  (Hosea  xi,  8. )  This  is  an  illustration  of 
God's  reluctance  in  respect  to  the  second  intention,  saying,  *  I  would  it  were 
well  with  you,  but  ye  would  not.'  " 

To  show  also  that  he  who  makes  a  decree  is  chargeable  with  all  the 
consequences,  even  although  he  may  not  himself  directly  execute  it, 
he  thus  writes  : — 

**  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  Daniel  we  have  an  account  of  the  decree  by  which 
Daniel  was  cast  into  the  lions'  den.  This  decree  was  established,  and  the  writ- 
ing thereof  signed,  by  kin^  Darius,  at  the  request  of  his  advisers.  Though  the 
king  only  ratified  and  signed  the  decree,  it  was,  nevertheless,  called  the 
'  king's  decree  ;'  and  the  responsibility  he  felt  to  rest  on  himself,  for  when  he 
learned  that  it  took  effect  against  Daniel,  the  king  '  was  sore  displecised  tvith 
himself,  and  set  his  heart  on  Daniel,  and  laboured  till  the  going  down  of  the 
sun  to  deliver  him.' 

**  David  made  a  decree  respecting  Uriah,  the  Hittite,  to  the  effect  that 
Uriah  should  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  hottest  battle.  By  this  means 
Uriah  was  slain,  but  David  laid  not  a  hand  upon  him.  Was  David,  then,  free 
from  resj^nsibility  on  this  account  ?  Hear  what  Nathan,  the  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  said  unto  him.  *  Thou  art  the  man.'  .  .  .  *  Thou  hast  slain 
Uriah,  the  Hittite,  with  the  sword.'  David  was  thus  the  efficient  and  respon- 
sible doer  of  that  which  took  place  by  his  decree.  We  might  multiply  cases, 
but  these  we  deem  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  one  who  decrees  is  properly  the 
doer,  and,  in  the  light  of  morality  and  the  word  of  God,  the  party  on  whom 
responsibility  devolves.  This  must  be  the  reason  why  Isaiah  says  (chap,  x,  1) 
— *  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees.' 

**  This  short  investigation  cannot  fail  to  bring  us  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
who  makes  the  decree  determines  in  himself  that  a  certain  thing  shall  be 
done,  and  that  all  praise  or  diBi>raiBe  that  may  attend  the  matter  decreed  is 
due  unto  him  who  thus  determines.  H,  then,  it  were  true  that  God  had 
decreed  all  things,  including  all  the  actions  of  men,  right  and  wrong.  He  would 
be  to  praise  for  the  right  entirely,  an^  equally  to  blMoae  for  the  wrong.  And 
men  could,  in  righteousness,  no  more  be  praised,  or  blamed,  than  the  tools  of 
the  builder  for  the  house  he  constructs,  or  the  knife  of  the  assassin  for  the 
assassination.  By  the  truest  logic,  the  doctrine  oi  the  Confession  regarding  or- 
dination, leads  us  inevitably  to  the  awful  conclusion  that  God  is  the  author  of 
sin.  The  saving  clause  in  the  Ck>nfe8sion  can  no  more  prevent  thiivconolusion 
than  it  could  stifi  the  waves  of  the  sea.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  we  recoil 
from  this  conclusion  with  the  strongest  aversion,  and  reject  it  with  the  utmost 
loathing.  We,  therefore,  equally  abhor  the  doctrine  that  involves  it,  to  wit, 
that  God  has  ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.  God  is  of  piurer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,  and  certainly  could  by  no  means  decree  it." 

The  folloi^ing  passage  is  also  impressive  and^  suggestive  on  the 
sovereignty  of  God  : — 

" Sovereignty  will  never  prosper  the  indolent  and  slothful  man, — it  is  'the 
hand  of  the  diligent  that  maketh  rich.'  Sovereignty  will  never  give  health  to 
him  who  violates  all  its  laws ;  sovereignty  will  never  convey  a  man  by  land,  or 
sea,  unless  he  use  the  means ;  sovereignly  will  not  keep  a  man  alive  unless  he 
use  food  and  drink ;  sovereignty  will  never  justify  the  sinner  till  he  believe  the 
blessed  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ;  sovereignty  will  never  make  a  man  holy 
while  he  continues  in  ms  sins  ;  neither  will  sovereijKnty  ever  oondemn  any  one 
except  on  the  ground  of  unbelief,  (John  iii,  18).  'The  sovereignty  of  God  thus 
acts  according  to  established  laws  and  principles.      Since  this  -  sovereignty 
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flMuis  tiiat  God  can  do  what  he  pleases,  why  should  we  suppose  that  bv  it 
God  is  bound  up  to  do  onl^  those  things  that  are  arbitrary,  unintelligible, 
harsh,  unconditional,  inconsistent,  and  despotic?  How  much  better  to  say 
with  Professor  Finney,  that  'The  sovereignty  of  Grod  is  notJiinff  else  than 
infinite  benevdence  directed  by  infinite  knowledge,'  (System.  Theology ^  p. 
802).  It  is  extreme  folly  to  conclude  that  because  God  is  a  sovereign.  He  may 
on  that  account  disrespect  law,  or  rule,  or  right,  whenever  He  may  please, 
mst  as  if  the  infinitely  noly  One  could  piease  to  do  such  things.  Is  He  not  a 
law  unto  Himself  f 

Here  and  there  throughout  the  volume  we  meet  with  valuable 
disquisitions  on  the  relation  of  foreknowledge  and  foreordination,  the 
extent  of  the  atonement  and  affiliated  doctrines.  The  most  elaborate 
discussion,  however,  centres  round  the  exposition  of  Acts  iv,  27,  28 
— "For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast 
anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Grentiles,  and  the 
people  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy 
hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done."  Mr.  Stewart's 
interpretation  of  this  passage  is  somewhat  peculiar.  He  holds  that 
the  Jews  and  Romans  at  the  cross  did  not  really  kill  Christ.  Tliey 
were  gathered  together  to  do  it,  but  did  not  actually  accomplish  it. 
God  bruised  his  Son  and  carried  him  off  by  the  heavy  burden  of  our 
sins  before  their  mode  of  execution  had  time  to  work.  It  was  not, 
according  to  our  author,  crucifixion  that  killed  Jesus ;  but  it  was 
reproach  that  "broke  his  heart."  Here  Mr.  Stewart  brings  his 
extensive  medical  knowledge  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  and  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  death  of  the  Saviour  was  caus^  by  the  effusion  of 
blood  into  the  pericardium — an  opinion  which  he  substantiates  by  the 
testimonies  of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  Drs. 
Staiithers  and  Harvey  of  Aberdeen.  The  whole  discussion  is  very 
interesting ;  but  in  our  opinion,  the  criticism,  on  this  point,  is  hyper- 
criticism.  It  is  very  plain  that  the  Jews  were  r^arded  by  Peter  as 
the  "  murderers  "  of  our  Lord,  and  that  his  physical  death  was  brought 
about  by  their  enmity.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  passage  can 
be  explained  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  by  bearing  in  mind 
the  rdative  provinces  of  foreknowledge  and  foreordination,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  has  elsewhere  so  clearly  laid  down.  God  foresaw  that  the 
holy  life  and  fiuthful  words  of  Jesus  would  rouse  up  the  Jews  to  such 
a  pitch  of  fury  that  they  would  take  his  life.  He  determined  to  give 
him  up  to  their  hands.  Thus  they  sinfully  brought  about  that  death 
which  Grod  had  purposed,  but  which,  of  course,  he  could  have  brought 
about  himself  in  such  a  way  as  Mr.  Stewart  suggests,  or  in  a 
tiiousand  other  ways,  without  human  intervention. 

The  following  on  election  is  clearly  expressed : — 

"  This  is  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  God's  word.  It  teaches  that  no  one 
can  charge  G(^'s  elect — ^that  they  are  all  justified,  (Rom.  viii,  33).  There  is  no 
passage  in  all  God's  word  which  shows  that  any  man  is  elected  to  everlasting 
ufe  while  he  Lb  in  unbelief ;  but  if  men  were  actually  chosen  in  eternity,  many 
would  be  chosen  while  yet  in  sin — ^many  would  be  elect  unbelieverB--elect  of 
God,  and  children  of  wrath,  under  condemnation  ;  but  the  elect  of  God  are  aXi 
justified  men,  and  all  believing  men,  therefore  they  cannot  be  actually  chosen 
till  they  have  believed  the  Gos^l.  The  Confession  qf  Faith  is  wrong.  It 
contains  dangerous  heresy  when  it  says  that  men  were  actually  elected  before 
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the  world  began,  and  that  God,  in  electing,  paid  no  regard  to  faith.  The  truth 
is,  that  God  pays  great  regard  to  faith — so  great,  that  he  elects  no  man  without 
it.  He  chooses  only  on  condition  of  faith.  *  God  hath,  from  the  beginning, 
chosen  you  to  salvation  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belirf  of  the 
truth,'  (2  Thess.  ii,  13)." 

In  the  following  passage  our  author  disposes  of  Dr.  Eadie's  reason- 
ing on  Ephes.  i,  4,  in  a  very  summary  manner : — 

**Dr.  Eadie,  in  his  conmientary  on  our  text,  builds  up  a  huge  structure  in 
support  of  unconditional  election.  A  child,  however,  may  pull  it  down.  He 
proceeds  in  this  fashion.  Why  was  Abraham  chosen,  and  not  others  ?  Why 
was  Shem*s  race  selected  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Ham  and  of  Japheth  ? 
Why  is  one  bom  in  Europe,  to  enjoy  European  privileges  ;  and  another  bom  in 
Africa,  to  slavery  and  wretchedness  ?  Why  is  one  born  of  Christian  parents, 
while  another  gets  a  heritage  of  woe  ?  Enough  is  now  said  to  show  the  power  of 
the  argument ;  yet,  after  aSi,  it  is  perfectly  powerless — a  monument  of  mistake. 
All  men  were  not  commanded  to  be  like  Abraham,  and  condemned  for  not 
being  chosen  as  he  was.  The  races  of  Ham  and  Japheth  were  not  commanded 
to  be  as  that  of  Shem,  and  condemned  for  not  being  so.  The  African  child 
was  never  commanded  to  be  bom  in  Europe,  and  condemned  for  not  being  thus 
bom.     The  ill-favoured  child  was  not  commanded  to  be  bom  of  Christian 

garents,  and  condemned  for  not  having  such.  If  not,  there  is  no  illustration 
ere  of  Calvinistic  theology,  for  it  says  that  the  non-elect  cannot  be  elected, 
but  are  commanded  to  be  among  the  chosen,  and  condemned  for  not  being 
there.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  Calvinism  respecting  election,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  heaven,  or  in  earth,  that  can  support  it.  It  is  not  of  God,  and 
ought  never  to  be  found  among  men." 

Throughout  the  course  of  his  volume,  Mr.  Stewart  displays  con- 
siderable exegetical  acumen  and  acquaintance  with  the  original 
languages  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  style  is  simple  and  clear ;  but 
here  and  there  greater  accuracy  in  composition  might  be  observed. 
And  whether  it  be  our  author  s  fault  or  his  printer's,  a  larger  number 
of  literal  errors  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  than  we  can  allow  to 
pass  without  notice.  We  would  advise,  indeed,  all  young  authors,  to 
read  over  their  printer's  proofs  tvdce  or  even  three  times,  that  thorough 
accuracy  may  be  secured.  In  conclusion,  we  recommend  this  book  to 
our  resuders  as  one  from  which  an  excellent  idea  may  be  obtained  of 
what  Evangelical  Union  doctrine  is,  and  of  the  scriptural  arguments 
by  which  it  is  established. 

The  jRighteotianess  of  God  viewed  in  its  va/riovs  aspects.  By  William 
Adamson,  Minister  of  the  Gk)spel.  Glasgow  :  T.  Adamson,  165 
Cowcaddens  Street.  Pp.  114. 
We  heard  the  substance  of  this  valuable  work  read  as  a  literary 
contribution  to  a  theological  society;  but  as  the  sederunt  came  on 
after  dinner,  we  were  conscious  of  "  nodding,"  like  Homer ;  and 
therefore,  although  impressed  with  the  general  excellence  and  merit 
of  the  piece,  we  felt  persuaded  that  we  had  not  thoroughly  grasped 
all  the  author's  positions  and  arguments.  We  have  therefore  been 
glad  of  the  privilege  of  reading  the  essay  carefully  in  an  extended 
form. 

Ml*.  Adamson's  great  aim  in  this  treatise  is  to  combine  in  the  evan- 
gelical doctrine  of  the  ''  righteousness  of  Gkxi  "  both  the  forensic  and 
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ethical  elements  which,  as  he  thinks,  have  been  too  frequently  and 
too  long  dissociated.     He  thus  writes  at  p.  46  : — 

"  We  must  therefore  cling  tenaciously  to  the  grand  Protestant  doctrine  of  the 
imputation  of  Christ's  riffhteoasness,  as  the  ground  of  the  sinner's  justification 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  his  own  conscience.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to 
us  that,  important  though  it  be,  it  does  not  contain  the  whole  truth.  ^  far  as 
it  goes,  and  it  goes  a  great  way,  it  is  a  doctrine  which  is  in  f uU  harmony  with 
Bible  statements  and  Christian  experience ;  but,  as  above  stated,  it  contains 
only  one  element  of  the  truth.  It  leaves  out  another  element  which,  though 
not  the  most  important,  is  nevertheless  of  unspeakable  importance,  and  which 
is,  that  not  only  does  God  impute  or  reckon  tne  righteousness  of  Christ  to  all 
who  believe,  but  he  also  bestows  upon  all  such  the  same  precious  blessing.  It 
becomes  objectivelv  and  forensically  the  believer's  by  imputation,  and  becomes 
subjectively  and  etiiicall^  his  by  reception.  The  believer  has  faith  in  it  as  the  sole 
objective  ground  of  his  justification,  and  it  is  in  his  faith  as  the  subjective  root 
of  his  spiritual  life.  Qod  thus  graciously  imputes  and  imparts  his  own  righte> 
ousness,  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  all  those  who  believe  in  his  name." 

Again,  at  p.  52  : — 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  wliat  we  have  advanced  in  this  chapter  is,  that 
God  imputes  to  the  believer  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ — ».€.,  reckons  it 
to  him  as  if  it  were  his  own,  and  treats  him  accordingly,  and  at  the  same  time 
he^  inaparts  the  germ  of  the  same  righteousness  which  serves  as  the  righteous 
principle  from  which  all  righteous  acts  spring.  After  this  manner  Christ  Jesus 
IS  of  Grod  *  made  unto  us  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption.*  '* 

We  will  not  enter  into  any  extended  argument  on  the  impor- 
tant points  of  which  these  quotations  treat.  There  is  the  less 
occasion  for  this,  that  one  of  our  contributors  has  already  given 
an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the  righteousness  of 
GJod  as  commonly  regarded  by  Protestants.  We  would  only  add 
that  ever  since  we  b^an  to  preach  the  €k)spel  ourselves,  we  have 
sought,  we  trust,  with  some  little  earnestness  and  sincerity,  so  to 
present  the  truth  to  our  fellow-men  that  Christ's  atonement  for  sin 
would  at  once,  under  €k)d,  be  the  means  of  leading  them  to  experience 
the  joy  of  forgiveness,  and  the  power  of  a  new  and  regenerated  life. 
Our  brethren,  we  believe,  do  the  same.  After  reading  our  excellent 
brother's  book  over  attentively,  we  find  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is  just  this,  that  when  a  man  believes  the  Grospel,  not 
only  does  he  rejoice  like  the  eunuch  in  the  desert,  but  the  love  of  God 
is  so  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  that  he  becomes  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  is  substantially  what  good  men  of  all  creeds  and 
countries  have  taught  in  different  ways ;  but  we  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Adamson  because  he  has  afresh  expressed  the  important  twofold  truth, 
and  that  too  with  some  of  his  own  idiosyncratic  originality. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  use  too  strong  an  expression  when  we  say  that  Mr. 
Adamson  apparently  claims  to  be  the  first  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
ministers  who  has  taught  prominently  that  both  of  these  elements, 
the  forensic  and  the  ethical,  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament 
phrase,  the  righteousness  of  God^ — although  he  produces  quotations 
which  apparently  show  that  Luther,  Neander,  Olshausen,  and  others 
held  the  same  double  view.     Let  us  welcome  light  from  whatever 
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quarter  it  may  come.     The  gifts  of  brethren  in  the  church  ai*e  all  the 
gifts  of  Gk)d. 

At  p.  90,  our  author  thus  states  another  point  in  his  theory : — 

"All  spiritual  righteousness,  whether  found  in  God,  Jesus  Christ,  angel,  or 
man,  is  God's,  and  consequently  is  a  unity  ;  and,  further,  the  word  righteous- 
ness {iucaiovvmi)  signifies,  in  every  place  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, a  mental  state — an  element  of  character/' 

It  is  indeed  a  favourite  view  of  Mr.  Adamson's,  and  one  which  is 
frequently  expressed  throughout  the  work,  that  all  righteousness  is 
God*s,  and  is  a  unity.  We  thought  at  first  that  the  notion  almost 
approached  the  borders  of  a  Pantheistic  idea ;  and  even  yet  we  are 
not  certain  that  some  of  our  author's  expressions  might  not  wear 
that  aspect  to  those  that  did  not  know  him.  But  knowing  as  we  do 
that  when  he  speaks,  for  example,  of  the  "  principle  of  holiness " 
entering  the  heai-t  of  a  man  when  he  believes  the  GJospel,  he  does  not 
mean  that  a  slice  or  portion  of  Grod's  own  personal  holiness  becomes 
his,  but  only  that  the  man's  heart  becofiies  conformed  to  the  love  and 
purity  of  the  Divine  heart,  we  conclude  that  by  unity  in  the  passage 
just  quoted  he  means  uniformity,  or  in  other  words,  that  real  righteous- 
ness, whether  in  the  Father,  in  Jesus,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  angels, 
or  in  man,  is  the  same  in  kind  and  in  its  essential  characteristics. 
But  of  course  Mr.  Adamson's  own  holiness  must  be  literally  as  dis- 
tinct from  God's  in  its  production  and  outworking  as  it  is  from  the 
holiness  of  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

"We  admit  also  that  Christ's  righteousness  while  he  lived,  and 
when  he  died,  on  the  earth,  was  "  a  mental  state,"  or  in  other  words, 
that  holy  devotion,  that  led  him  to  do  all  that  was  right  for  him  to 
do  in  his  circumstances.  But  since  Grod  has  been  pleased  to  attach  a 
wondrous  value  to  that  "  obedience  imto  death,"  and  to  impute  it  to 
man,  as  Mr.  Adamson  himself  maintains,  at  the  moment  of  faith,  as  a 
meritorious  ground  of  forgiveness,  it  has  become  a  great  historical 
fact  as  well  as  "  a  mental  state,"  with  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of 
centuries  crystallized  aroimd  it. 

Upon  the  whole  we  feel  thankful  to  Mr.  Adamson  for  coming  out 
so  boldly  with  the  opinion  that  Grod  both  imputes  and  imparts 
righteousness  to  the  sinner  who  believes  in  Jesus — and  that  this 
double  reference  is  to  be  found  locked  up  in  the  expression  "the 
righteousness  of  God."  There  is  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  that  if,  some- 
times, the  phrase  has  chiefly  a  forensic  aspect  in  the  New  Testament, 
at  other  times,  it  seems  to  have  almost  exclusively  an  ethical  sense, 
as  for  example,  in  the  well  known  texts,  "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  Qod  and  his  righteousness;"  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  righteousness, 
and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  &c.  Yet  we  would  suppose 
that  the  phrase  must  always  have  primarily  one  or  other  of  tliese 
significations,  and  that  the  context  must  determine  in  any  given 
place  whether  the  meaning  be  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  the 
holiness  of  Christ  imputed  to  the  believing  sinner,  or  the  holiness 
of  Christ  leavening  his  subjugated  soul.  Our  space  forbids  our 
giving  more  copious  extracts ;  but  we  advise  our  readers  to  get  the 
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book  for  themselves.  If  their  experience  be  like  our  own  they  will 
think  more  of  it  after  the  third  perusal  than  after  the  second  or  first. 
Perhaps  the  work  has  suffered  somewhat  from  being  only  an  ampli- 
fication of  a  smaller  essay.  The  subject  would  admit  of  a  much 
larger  treatise  yet.  But,  possibly,  with  Solomon's  warning  about  **  the 
weariness  of  the  flesh,"  if  we  are  to  have  books,  the  shorter  they  are 
the  better. 

In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  our  satisfaction  that  a  man  of  so 
much  power  of  thought  as  Mr.  Adamson  is,  and  one  so  eminently 
qualified  to  gather  men  of  thought  around  him,  has  been  translated 
in  the  Providence  of  €rod  to  Edinburgh,  to  represent  the  Evangelical 
Union  there,  and  tmfurl  the  banner  of  the  everlasting  Gk)spel,  in 
addition  to  the  honoured  Mends  who  are  already  stationed  in  that 
important  comer  of  God's  harvest-field. 

Sabbath  Evening  Lectures.     By  George  Cron.     Glasgow:  Thomas D. 

Morison.     Belfast :  Phillips  &  Sons.     Pp.  207. 
The  quaternion  is  now  complete.     The  spirit  of  "  prophecy "  has  of 
late  abundantly  descended  upon  our  brethren ;  and  die  last  we  notice 
is  certainly,  in  more  senses  than  one,  not  the  least. 

In  almost  every  denomination  of  professing  Christians  it  has  now 
become  common  for  ministers  of  the  Gk>spel  to  deliver  Sabbath 
evening  lectures  on  subjects  of  special  interest.  Two  important  ends 
are  answered  by  this  good  custom — greater  interest  is  excited,  and 
greater  numbers  are  gaSiered  together. 

Mr.  Cron  has  wisely  given  to  the  public  a  volume  of  such  discourses 
recently  preached  in  Belfast,  thereby  extending  the  radius  of  his 
influence.  His  readers  will  find  that  he  has  not  sought  to  attract 
the  public  by  what  are  commonly  called  sensational  sermons,  but  by 
discourses  of  special  doctrinal  importance.  One  or  two  of  them,  such 
as,  "  Daniel  and  the  lions,"  "  A  Triad  of  Duties — Repentance,  Faith, 
and  Prayer,"  and  "  the  Three  Grand  Universalities,"  afford  admirable 
reading  on  evangelical  and  practical  topics  ;  but  the  majority  are 
controversial.  We  do  not  object  to  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Evangelical  Union  had  a  controversial,  as  well  as  a  revivalf  origin. 
If  its  distinguishing  tenets  were  held  by  the  larger  denominations 
around,  there  would  be  no  need  for  its  separate  existence ;  and  there- 
fore we  think  it  quite  right  that  our  ministers  should,  now  and  then, 
and  in  a  good  spirit,  explain  and  defend  these  important  points  of 
difference.  Thus,  in  his  first  sermon,  on  "  The  Devil's  Creed,"  after 
an  elaJborate  introduction  on  Satanic  agency  in  general,  Mr.  Cron 
proceeds  to  remark — (1.)  That  the  devil  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  foreordination ;  and  (2.)  that  he 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  believer  in  unconditional  election  and  repro- 
bation.    This  second  remark  he  illustrates  as  follows : — 

"Calvinism  teaches  that  we  come  into  the  world  either  elect  or  non-elect — 
nnconditionally  so  ;  and  that  the  number  in  each  circle  can  neither  be  increased 
nor  diminished.  If  a  minister  preach  all  his  life  soul-saving  truth,  he  cannot 
take  one  from  the  non-elect  portion  of  the  race ;  and  if  he  preach  soul-destroy- 
ing error,  he  cannot  take  one  from  the  diect  section.     Now,  if  this  be  the  true 
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state  of  things,  how  helpless  for  mischief  Satan  must  be  !  To  what  porpoae 
are  his  goings  to  and  fro,  and  his  unceasing  labours  as  a  coiner  and  circulator 
of  untruths?  They  are  of  no  use  whatever.  The  elect  are  safe — absolutely 
safe ;  and  by  no  planning  or  effort  can  he  enlarge  the  company  of  the  non-elect. 
It  cannot  be  that  he  is  a  believer  in  unconditional  election  or  reprobation  ;  for, 
if  he  were,  he  would  allow  matters  to  take  their  course.  Why  interfere  when 
he  cannot  influence  the  issue  one  way  or  another  ?  We  never  heard  of  a  h&na 
that  relished  doing  what  he  knew  was  utterly  useless.  But,  assume  that  faitn 
is  the  condition  of  election,  as  it  is  of  pardon  and  justification,  and  how  intel- 
ligible becomes  his  activity  !  By  exerting  himself  he  may  hinder  thousands 
from  believing  and  getting;  amons  God's  elect ;  and,  considerins  what  he  is 
morally,  it  is  natural  that  he  shovdd.  It  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  keep  sinners  in  a  state  of  Gospel  unbelief." 

In  like  manner  he  shows  that  Satan  ''  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  (unconditional)  perseverance  of  the 
saints,"  and  that  "he  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  a  believer  in  the 
doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement." 

In  the  second  discourse  ("  Who  worketh  all  things  after  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will,"  Ephes.  i,  11),  he  thus  writes  : — 

"When  a  man  turns  the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  pleasure,  does  he  do  God's 
will  ?  When  a  man  waylays  his  neighbour  and,  after  knocking  him  down,  robs 
him  of  what  money  he  has,  does  he  do  God's  will  ?  When  a  man  despisee,  or 
oppresses,  or  over-reaches  the  poor,  does  he  do  God*s  will  ?  When  a  man 
utters  profane  oaths,  coins  lie  after  lie,  or  abuses  himself  with  intoxicants, 
does  he  do  the  will  of  God  V 

The  "  origin  of  evil "  does  not  dismay  Mr.  Cron  at  all ;  for,  under 
cover  of  the  American  theologian,  Bledsoe,  he  thus  explodes  by  one 
shell  that  much-vaunted  fortress  of  difficulty  : — 

*'  It  is  not  '  mare  difficult  to  account  for  the  rise  of  thejirst  Hn  in  the  bosom  of 
a  spotless  creature  of  Cfod,  tlian  to  account  for  any  other  volition  qf  the  human 
mind.*  So  writes  ifr,  Bledsoe,  an  author  of  rare  candour,  modesty,  and  meta- 
physical acumen,  and  his  opinion  should  carry  weisht  with  it ;  but  to  myriads  on 
m3niads  the  existence  of  sin  is  a  deep  impenetrable  mystery.  Considering  the 
awful  danger  to  which  it  exposes  the  soul  that  commits  it,  and  the  wide-spread 
misery  of  which  it  is  the  occasion,  it  puzzles  them  that  God  should  not  have 
taken  measures  to  prevent  it.  They  ask.  Why  did  He  not  use  His  omnipotence 
to  prevent  it  ?  Our  answer  is — omnipotence  is  out  of  court.  God  confessedly 
cannot  work  contradictions.  If  men  are  to  be  treated  as  rational  and  free,  the 
onmipotonce  of  God  must  be  kept  in  abeyance.  What  more  could  God  have 
done  to  secure  the  obedience  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  ?  Compelled  them 
to  obey  ?  To  have  brought  omnipotence  to  bear  on  them  to  gain  an  end  of  that 
description  would  have  been  to  mutilate  them — or  rather  to  unmake  them  ; 
would  have  been  to  cast  them  down  from  the  platform  of  persons — the  platform 
of  angels  and  God — to  the  comparatively  ignoble  platform  of  things ;  and  if 
God  had  intended  ever  to  do  that,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  He  would  not 
have  endowed  tkem  with  the  gifte  of  reason  and  moral  freedom  at  their  creation. " 

We  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  these  discourses  are  eminently 
calculated  to  solve  sundry  difficulties  concerning  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, by  which  many  earnest  and  pious  souls  are  perplexed,  and  by 
which  sceptics  are  prejudiced  against  'Hhe  glorious  gospel  of  the 
blessed  GoiL"  Mr.  Cron's  style  of  composition  is  clear  and  correct, 
and  every  here  and  there  sparkles  with,  what  we  may  call,  a  sly,  dry 
wit.  His  reader  is  thus  gently  drawn  along  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  book.  We  must  also  add  that  the  volume  is  beauti- 
fully got  up,  and  is  a  credit  to  both  publisher  and  printer. 
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The  Finding  of  the  Book :  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  tJie  Dogma  of 
InfaUibUity,  By  John  Robertson,  Coupar-Angus.  Williams 
and  Norgate,  London  and  Edinburgh.  Pp.  159. 
We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Robertson,  who  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
education  and  talent,  has  been  led  to  assume  a  position  so  hostile  to 
the  authority  and  influence  of  the  word  of  Grod.  He  thinks  that 
"  the  finding  of  the  book "  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii,  8),  was  a  mere  artifice  to  which  Hilkiah  and 
Shaphan  resorted  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  priestly  order, 
and  that  they  were  the  real  authors  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  this  be 
the  case,  we  wonder  much  that  the  men  who  practised  so  glaring  a 
deception  should  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  world  a  moral  code 
which  has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  declared  to  be  everlasting  in  its 
obligations.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  lists  with  our  author  as  to  the 
particular  difficulty  which  he  brings  up,  being  assured  that  there  are 
many  possible  ways  of  getting  over  it,  without  having  recourse  to  the 
violent  and  unlikely  explanation  which  he  proposes.  We  would  only 
add,  with  much  affectionate  sympathy,  that  it  is  our  earnest  prayer 
tJiat  Mr.  Robertson  may  be  led  to  see  that  the  blessed  Bible  is  not,  as 
he  says,  a  veil  between  men  and  God,  but  an  invaluable  revelation  of 
the  Father*8  character  and  will. 

The  Higher  Christian  Life.     By  W.  E.  Boardman.     New  Edition. 

London  :  Morgan  and  Chase. 
Holiness  thro^igh  Faith.     By  R.  Pearsall  Smith.     London :  Morgan 

and  t/hase. 
These  two  volumes,  the  former  of  which  has  had  already  a  great  sale, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  America,  have  both  been  written  with 
the  view  of  leading  believers  to  walk  more  closely  with  God.  They 
are  eminently  calculated  to  do  so.  No  one  can  read  them  without 
receiving  spiritual  benefit.  While  we  so  express  ourselves,  however, 
we  must  take  exception  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  doctrine  to 
which  the  works  give  so  much  prominence,  namely,  that  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  soul  is  made  complete  at  once  by  a  single  and  simple  act 
of  faith.  Justification,  indeed,  is  so  effected ;  because  the  Gospel  which 
is  believed  at  the  hour  of  acceptance  is  a  historical  truth;  but 
sanctification  is  brought  about  leather  by  the  consequent  surrender  of 
the  will  to  God,  and  the  habitual  maintenance  of  that  surrender.  No 
doubt  we  read  that  God  "purified  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  by 
faith,"  (Acts  xv,  9);  but  the  word  "faith"  seems  to  denote  there 
the  objective  truth  believed  as  much  as  the  act  of  believing  itself. 
Still,  we  warmly  recommend  the  books  as  being  richly  fraught  with 
spiritual  blessing  to  the  souls  of  men.  Being  full  of  anecdotes, 
moreover,  they  are  very  interesting. 

Briefer  Notices. — Svhstitution:  Is  it  Scriptural  and  Reasonable? 
a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  By  T.  R.  Manchester : 
John  Heywood. — ^We  would  recommend  T.  R.  to  study  the  view  of 
the  atonement  which  this  Magazine  advocates;  for  he  would  find  it 
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to  be  free  from  many  of  the  objections  which  he  brings  against  Mr. 

Spurgeon's    commercial    theory. Lectures    on    t/ie     IncarruUiony 

Atonement,  and  Mediation  of  the  Lord  Jesits  Christ  By  Chauncey 
Giles.  Glasgow;  James  M'Geachy.  —  Although  this  pamphlet 
r^ards  the  work  of  Christ  from  the  peculiai*  and,  in  our  opinion, 
objectionable  standpoint  of  the  New  Church,  we  had  edifying  im- 
pressions while  reading  it  of  the  amazing  love  and  condescension 

displayed   in   the  incarnation. The   Evangelical    Union  Sabbath 

School  Hymn  Book  Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Morison. — We  have 
omitted  hitheiix)  to  notice  the  supply  of  that  desideratum  which  our 
Sabbath-school  teachers  have  hitherto  felt.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  the 
compilers  of  this  Hymn  Book,  who  have  succeeded  in  giving  us  115 

finely  selected  hymns — ^for  a  penny ! The  SouTs  Inquiries  Answered 

in  the  Words  o/ Scripture :  a  Year-book  of  Scripture  Texts.  Arranged 
by  G.  Washington  Moon,  Member  of  the  Coimcil  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
literature.  London :  Hatchai-ds,  187  Piccadilly. — ^The  accomplished 
author  of  this  year-book  gained  considerable  reputation  some  seven  years 
ago  by  defending  the  Queen's  English  against  the  Dean's  English — 
that  is,  against  the  grammatical  iides  propounded  in  Good  Words  by 
Dr.  Alford,  of  Canterbury.  Neither  Mr.  Moon's  powers,  nor  his 
piety,  have  waned  since  that  time.  For  every  day  of  the  year  there 
are  three  texts  given,  with  a  blank  space  on  the  opposite  side  for  the 
autograph  of  a  friend,  or  other  memoranda.  The  texts  seem  to  be 
admirably  chosen;  and  the  whole  get  up  of  the  book,  which  is  in  the 
antique  ornamental  style,  is  most  creditable  to  the  publishers.  The 
handsome  little  volume  would  make  an  excellent  present  to  a  friend. 

Three   Suggestions   resfpectfvUy  Addressed   to   the  Committee  on 

Union.  By  John  Robertson,  Coupar- Angus.  Edinburgh :  Williams 
and  Norgate. — Mr.  Robertson,  in  this  pamphlet,  endeavours  to  per- 
suade the  Union  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  that  they 
should  make  their  platform  as  broad  as  to  admit  men  with  the 
opinions  of  Bishop  Colenso  and  the  Baboo  Chunder  Sen. 


OBITUARY    NOTICE. 

Death  has  spared  our  ministers  for  some  years ;  but  during 
the  quarter  one  of  our  youngest  pastors  has  been  called  away — 
the  Rev.  James  Kirk  of  Belfast,  son  of  our  honoured  brother, 
Rev.  Professor  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  Wherever  our  departed 
friend  went  he  won  hearts  to  himself  by  his  holy  amiability 
of  disposition,  and  to  his  Saviour  also  by  his  winning  way  of 
telling  the  story  of  the  cross.  Possessed  of  very  respectable 
talents,  he  bade  fair  to  be  most  useful  in  the  church 
below :  but  the  training  through  which  he  passed  here  will 
qualify  him  for  active  service  in  the  spirit-world.  Our  deep 
sympathy  is  hereby  extended  to  his  young  widow,  his  parents, 
and  his  bereaved  church. 
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We  closed  our  last  article  with  a  long  and  interesting  quota- 
tion firom  the  defence  of  his  own  views  which  Mr.  Morison 
made  before  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church,  on  the  8th 
of  June,  I84I.  The  excerpt  referred  to  contained  chiefly 
testimonies  from  the  ancient  Fathers,  the  Reformers,  and 
British  theologians,  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement. 

Two  divisions  of  the  first  charge  yet  remained  to  be  dis- 
cussed, namely,  the  nature  of  Faith  and  Assurance.  On  these 
poiats  Mr.  Morison's  statements  were  substantially  the  same 
as  those  which  he  had  made  when  pleading  at  the  bar  of  the 
Presbytery,  except  that  his  quotations  from  the  divines  who 
favoured  his  own  way  of  thinking  were  more  numerous,  and 
the  references  to  his  own  change  from  darkness  to  light  more 
touching,  as  if  he  felt  he  had  possibly  a  more  appreciative  and 
more  svmpathetic  audience  of  clerical  brethren.  He  thus 
referred  to  his  "venerable  professor,"  Dr.  Brown's  views  of 
fiadth,  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  present  on  the 
occasion : — 

"The  Doctor  describes  faith  as  'the  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  the  notices 
about  God.'  Again,  the  Doctor  defines  one  who  is  'strong  in  faith,'  as  one 
'  who  has  clear  xad  accurate  apprehensions  of  the  meaning  and  evidence  of  the 
revelation  of  mercy.'  These  were  precisely  the  views  of  faith  which  he  (Mr. 
Morison)  entertained,  and  these  views  exactly  harmonized  with  his  own  experi- 
ence. When  he  passed  '  out  of  darkness  into  marvellous  light,'  he  was  entirely 
occupied  with  the  glorious  truth  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  Bible,  that 
'Jesus  loved  Atm  and  gave  himself  for  khn.*  It  was  the  meaning  of  this  truth 
snd  its  evidence  that  ^one  absorbed  his  mind,  and  he  was  conscious  that  he 
did  not  believe  it  in  a  manner  different  from  the  way  in  which  he  believed  any 
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other  truth.  All  the  effects  which  followed  in  his  history,  flowed  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  thing  which  he  believed,  and  not  at  all  from  any  peculiarity 
in  his  way  of  believing  it.  The  moment  he  saw  the  truth,  that  same  moment 
he  got  peace  of  conscience.  He  repudiated,  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
that  theory  of  faith  which  put  into  it  as  much  of  the  moral  law,  and  as  many 
good  feelings,  as  possible." 

In  this  last  sentence  he  referred  to  the  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Meikle,  of  Beith,  before  the  Kihnamock  Presbytery,  to  the 
effect  that  "  faith  includes,  besides  the  assent  of  the  under- 
standing to  the  Gk)spel  testimony,  the  consent  of  the  heart, 
and  even  comprehends  works  of  holiness  in  the  life."  "  Was 
not  this  dangerous  heresy  ? "  exclaimed  Mr.  Morison,  after 
making  the  quotation.  "  Would  not  the  members  of  Synod, 
in  a  spirit  of  even-handed  justice,  take  notice  of  this  ?" 

On  the  question  of  Assurance  he  again  quoted  from  Dr. 
Brown — 

"Dr.  Brown,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  says  that  'personal 
reliance  on  the  Saviour's  sufferings  and  death,  as  the  expiation  of  our  guilt 
and  the  price  of  our  salvation,  is  the  necessary  and  immediate  result  of  the 
belief  of  the  testimony  in  its  true  extent,  and  is  so  closely  connected  with  it, 
that  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  has  sometimes  been  identified  with 
it.'  In  his  Ovinions  also,  he  says,  'Is  the  hope  of  eternal  life  necessarily 
connected  witn  the  faith  of  the  Gospel?  and  does  every  believer,  from  the 
Gospel,  at  all  times,  enjoy  the  unclouded  hope,  the  undoubting  expectation  of 
eternal  life  ?  To  the  first  of  these  questions  we  reply  unhesitatmgly  in  the 
aflfirmative.'" 

With  these  sentiments  Mr.  Morison  expressed  his  entire 
concurrence,  but  added  his  own  explanation  about  the  "doubts" 
of  believers,  fortifying  his  remarks  again  by  a  reference  to  his 
own  experience — 

"  He  by  no  means  held  that  a  believer  never  was  in  doubt.  He  admitted 
that  most  believers  were  at  times  under  clouds.  Their  doubts,  however,  arose 
from  the  temporary  absence  to  their  minds  of  the  object  of  faith.  He  had  no 
conception  of^  persons  actually  engaged  in  believing  the  divine  testimony,  and 
at  same  time  actually  in  doubt  as  to  their  interest  in  Christ.  If,  moreover, 
Satan  or  the  world  seduced  their  attention  away  from  the  saving  truth  of  the 
€k>8pel  and  led  them  into  sin,  they  would  fall  into  temporary  unheli^  and  con- 
sequent darkness  and  doubt.  It  had  been  supposed  that  this  doctrine  of 
instantaneous  assurance  did  not  admit  of  faith  growing  in  degree.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  great  mistake.  Faith  grows  stronger  as  the  views  become  clearer. 
One  passage  of  CUkI's  Word  fairly  understood  was  sufficient  as  a  basis  on  which 
to  rest  faith,  and  found  peace.  When,  however,  other  passages  were  found  to 
•contain  the  same  truth,  and  to  present  it  perhaps  in  a  plainer  or  a  more 
striking  aspect,  faith  could  not  but  be  confirmed.  This  was  the  history  of  his 
(Mr.  Morison's)  own  experience.  When  he  first  found  out  that  '  Christ  loved 
Aim  and  had  given  himsdf  for  Aim,'  he  found  it  in  a  sin^e  passage ;  he  believed 
it,  and  got  peace  from  it.  When  he  discovered,  however,  that  so  many  whom 
he  was  accustomed  to  respect,  did  not  believe  for  themselves  the  same  all- 
glorious  truth,  he  could  not  but  be  a  little  staggered  in  his  confidence.  As  he 
continued  to  examine,  however,  he  found  out  new  passages  declaring  the  same 
truth,  he  saw  admitted  doctrines  and  facts  throwmg  light  upon  it,  and  dis- 
covered that  it  was  the  darling  Gospel  of  sainted  reformers  and  mart3at^ — and 
all  this  additional  evidence  gave  additional  strength  to  his  faith,  so  that  now 
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2ie  never  heard  or  read  anything  to  make  him  waver  for  a  moment  even  to  the 
slightest  degree.  He  might  add,  that  this  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of 
assurance  was  one  of  the  nuiin  points  for  which  the  Reformed  churches 
contended  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Papacy.  The  'general 
and  doubtsome  mith '  of  the  papists  is  '  detested  and  refused '  m  the 
*  National  Covenant ; '  and  it  is  expressly  '  protested '  against  in  almost  aJl 
the  reformed  confessions.  Here  Mr.  Morison  read  various  extracts  from  the 
books  referred  to." 

We  need  not  continue  our  re»um^o{  the  rest  of  Mr.  Morison's 
defence.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  six  hours  he  held  the 
audience  spell-bound  under  his  irresistible  demonstrations  of 
truth — ^his  hearers  feeling  that  their  hearts  were  blessed,  as 
well  as  their  intellectual  curiosity  gratified ;  while  not  a  few 
of  the  clergymen  seemed  to  be  afraid  that  the  crowded  Glas- 
gow assembly  were  drinking  in  what  they  deemed  to  be  heresy 
with  too  much  avidity.  We  should  perhaps  explain  that  the 
youthful  appellant  did  not  get  the  whole  of  his  defence  delivered 
at  one  diet.  So  much  time  had  been  consumed  by  the  pre- 
liminary readings  and  the  mere  statement  of  the  case,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  evening  sederunt  on  Tuesday  was  considerably 
advanced  that  Mr.  Morison  stood  forth  to  address  the  court. 
He  had  only  finished  the  consideration  of  the  first  two  counts, 
namely,  those  on  Faith  and  Man's  Ability,  when  the  hour  for 
adjournment  had  arrived.  On  Wednesday  forenoon,  however, 
he  resumed  his  address,  and  discussed  the  subjects  of  Prayer, 
Repentance,  Justification,  Election,  and  Original  Sin, — ending 
as  before  with  another  artless  and  ingenuous  reply  to  the 
charge  of  disingenuousness  as  to  the  circulation  of  his  tract. 
His  powerful  peroration  ran  as  follows : — 

**  He  would  now  close  his  remarks,  and  conclude  by  saying  that  it  signified 
Uttle  what  was  done  in  relation  to  himself,  but  it  sienitied  much  what  was 
done  in  relation  to  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  own  character  was  of 
small  moment ;  his  importance  as  a  man  or  a  minister  was  nothing,  compared 
with  the  interests  of  eternal  truth.  He  could  conceive  that  he,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, might  be  sacrificed,  his  character  misht  be  stabbed  and  massacred — ^he 
could  conceive  all  this  to  be  done,  and  yet  tne  sacred  doctrines  he  taught  be 
left  untouched;  and  he  hoped  that,  if  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  im- 

Entation  on  his  character,  nothing  would  be  done  to  injure  the  blessed  truths 
e  had  endeavoured  to  proclaim.  He  trusted  that  the  Spirit  of  wisdom  would 
direct  them  to  a  right  understanding  in  this  matter;  and  he  would  repeat  that 
he  was  willing  that  his  own  character  should  be  dealt  with  according  as  they 
might  think  it  deserved — he  was  willing  to  be  dealt  with  even  harshly  by  his 
fathers  and  brethren,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  think  that  there 
would  be  one  of  them  disposed  to  deal  harshly  with  him,  or  who  would  be 
desirous,  throush  him,  to  wound  the  doctrines  he  held;  he  would  ask  no 
mercy  for  himself,  but  he  would  and  did  ask  a  candid  and  patient  consideration 
of  the  doctrines ;  he  would  and  did  ask  them  to  pause  and  ponder  before  they 
condemned.  It  would  surely  be  a  dangerous  thing  to  denounce  as  heresy 
oinnions  held  as  the  apple  of  the  eye  by  the  best  and  the  holiest  men  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times ;  and  he  could  not  think  for  a  moment  of  the 
Synod  being  guilty  of  such  a  course.  He  would  now  leave  the  case  in  their 
hands,  trusting  that,  under  the  Divine  Spirit,  they  would  judge  righteous 
judgement;  and  he  felt  confident  that,  whatever  might  be  the  upshot  to  himself, 
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all  would  tend  to  the  furtherance  of  the  Crospel  in  the  land,  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  the  glory  of  the  €k)8pel'8  €k>d.'' 

A  very  clever  pamphlet  entitled  The  Synod's  Judgement 
Reviewea,  by  a  wnter  who  hides  himself  under  the  name  of 
"  Nicodemus,"  thus  describes  the  scene  which  took  place  at  the 
close  of  Mr.  Morison's  address : — 

"The  defence  was  bold  and  decided,  and  indicated  a  strong  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  his  own  views.  The  course  he  pursued  was  evidently  quite  unexpected  by 
the  sreat  proportion  of  his  ludges.  ^y  his  statements  they  seemed  to  be  both 
perplexed  and  alarmed.  The  auditors  present  were  under  the  influence  of 
very  different  feeling.  No  one  could  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  fairly  en- 
listed their  sympathies,  however  little  impression  he  might  have  made  on  his 
judges.  This  fact  was  sufSciently  demonstrated  by  the  fuU-toned  response 
which  burst  from  them  at  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  The  applause  of  the 
audience  brought  up  an  indignant  scowl  on  the  countenance  of  the  Moderator, 
and  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  faces  of  a  great  number  of  the  members  of 
court.  To  satisfy  the  people  at  a  distance  who  might  read  the  reports,  it  was 
stated  that  the  cheering;  in  the  galleries  was  supposed  to  mx>ceed  from  a  few 
of  the  congregation  of  Kilmarnock  who  were  present.  To  produce  such  a 
cheer  would  have  required  nearly  the  whole  congregation.  A  few  could  not 
have  made  such  a  sound,  nor  would  they  have  produced  such  a  sensation  in 
the  court." 

We  do  not  wonder  that  such  an  address  called  forth  such  a 
cheer.  And  when  we  remember  that  not  only  were  the  posi- 
tions of  the  young  appellant  most  reasonable  and  scriptural, 
and  supported  by  a  truly  amazing  amount  of  philosophical 
and  theological  learning,  but  that  he  stood  there  alone  and 
unaided  (save  by  his  God),  and  sacrificing  everything  for  the 
Bake  of  truth,  conscience,  and  Christ,  we  wonder  that  the 
Moderator  did  not  condone  the  outburst  of  applause,  on  the 
ground  that  it  might  indicate  chivalrous  sympathy,  as  much  as 
.doctrinal  agreement.  The  judge  of  many  a  civil  and  criminal 
court,  in  similar  circumstances,  would  have  taken  no  notice  of 
such  a  formal  breach  of  order.  But  ecclesiastical  courts  have 
all  along  been  proverbially  imsparing. 

'  It  now  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  members  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Presbytery  to  defend,  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod,  the  judgement 
against  which  Mr.  Morison  had  appealed.  It  was  imdoubtedly 
•a  rare  opportimity  which  they  thus  enjoyed  (and  one  for 
which  they  were  indebted  to  the  yoimgest  member  of  their 
court.)  of  airing  their  rustic  (we  shall  not  say  rusty)  divinity 
before  a  city  audience,  and  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  assembly. 
Nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  slow  in  taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity;  for  the  long  and  elaborate  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Campbell,  EUes,  Meikle,  Ronald,  and  Thomas,  showed  that  they 
fried  to  put  their  best  foot  foremost.  Yet  we  can  quote  com- 
paratively little  from  these  addresses ;  for  we  find  in  them 
only  a  recapitulation,  with  enlargements  and  variations  here 
and  there,  of  pleadings  which  have  been  already  before  us. 
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On  reading  over  Mr.  Meikle^s  speech  (axid  we  cannot  use  the 
name  of  that  much  respected  minister  without  noticing  that 
only  a  few  weeks  ago  he  passed,  at  a  venerable  age,  to  his  rest 
and  reward) — on  reading  over  his  speech,  we  find  him  unan- 
swerable only  when  he  hits  Mr.  Morison  on  his  weak  point, 
that  is,  on  the  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  election,  to  which  he  then^ 
still  clung,  although  he  has  since  given  it  up.  The  minister  of 
Beith  is  reported  to  have  spoken  thus : — 

*'  Mr.  Morison  also  said  that  he  could  not  offer  salvation  to  all  the  hearers  of 
the  Gospel,  except  on  the  principle  that  atonement  was  made  for  all  men.  He' 
holds  the  doctrine  of  eternal,  personal,  and  unconditional  election,  in  reference- 
to  the  application  of  redemption ;  and,  when  he  asks  us,  How  can  you  con-^ 
aistently  offer  salvation  to  all,  if  Christ  has  not  made  atonement  for  all  ? — We 
ask  him.  How  can  he  consistently  offer  salvation  to  all,  if  God'  has  decreed  un- 
conditionally to  bestow  it  only  on  some  ?  This  difficulty  is  as  great,  on  the* 
theory  of  the  particular  application  of  redemption,  as  on  that  of  definite  atone-, 
ment ;  and,  wnen  Mr.  Morison  shaU  reconcile  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  former,  which  he  admits,  then  we  shall  be  prepared  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  latter,  which  he  denies.  Mr.  Morison  stated,  that  atonement  for  the 
elect  alone  was  never  heard  of — never  dreamed  of,  during  the  three  first  cen-. 
turies  of  the  Christian  era.  Now,  sir,  in  contradiction  to  this,  I  beg  to  read 
an  extract  from  the  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians.  He  was  Bishop 
of  Rome,  and  that  Clement  mentioned  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Phil,  iv,  3,  whose 
name  was  in  the  Book  of  Life.  I  have  not  tne  original,  but  quote  from  the 
translation  of  that  epistle  by  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  published  1710, 
2d  edition,  section  49, — *  By  charity  were  all  the  elect  of  God  made  perfect ; 
without  it,  nothing  is  pleasing  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  Through 
charily  did  the  Lord  join  us  unto  himself,  whilst,  for  the  love  towards  us,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  gave  his  own  blood  for  us,  by  the  will  of  God ;  his  flesh  for 
our  flesh  ;  his  soul  for  our  soul.'  Elect  is  the  antecedent  to  all  these  affirma- 
tive propositions  ;  and,  consequently,  Clement  here  declares  that  Jesus  Christ 
gave  his  blood  for  the  elect.  In  proof  that  the  doctrine  of  a  definite  atonement 
was  held  by  the  fathers,  in  the  age  which  immediately  followed  the  apostolical, 
1  shaU  quote  a  sentence  from  the  17th  section  of  the  epistle  of  the  church  of 
Smyrna,  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia,  concerning  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp, 
the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John  (translated  by  the  same), — *  Neither  is  it  pos- 
sible for  us  ever  to  forsake  Christ,  who  suffered  for  the  ssdvation  of  all  such  as 
shall  be  saved  throughout  the  world — the  righteous  for  the  ungodly — nor  wor- 
ship any  other  besides  him.'  " 

We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  how  Mr.  Morison  disposed  of  Mr. 
Meikle's  second-hand  quotation;  but  meanwhile  we  note,  in 
passing,  that  the  contradiction  between  the  unconditional  elec- 
tion of  some  to  special  grace,  and  an  earnest  call  to  all  sinnera 
is,  in  our  opinion,  complete,  and  such  as  should  lead  all  thought- 
fill  and  conscientious  men  over  to  the  Arminian  side. 

Mr.  Ronald,  of  Saltcoats,  startled  the  Synod  by  informing 
them  that  the  Presbytery  had  not  charged  Mr.  Morison  with 
heresy  on  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  and  that  his  errors  lay 
rather  in  the  direction  of  Faith  and  Assurance.  We  have 
already  explained  the  reasons  why  the  Presbytery,  mainly 
through  Mjr.  Ronald's  influence,  had  adopted  this  strange  course 
at  the  eleventh  houi*,  although  the  general  impression  throughout 
the  country  was  that  Mr.  Morison  s  teaching  on  the  Atonement 
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was  "the  head  and  front  of  his  offending."  These  were  mainly 
two — ^namely,  that  Mr.  Ronald  himself  was  in  reality  more 
liberal  than  the  rest  of  his  co-presbyters,  and  wished  to  hold 
that  Christ  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  died  for  all,  inasmuch  as  he 
"had  opened  a  door  of  mercy  for  all;"  and  also,  because  they 
were  afraid  lest  Professors  Brown  and  Balmer,  with  an  in- 
fluential following,  would  sympathize  with  young  Morison  as 
to  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement,  were  it  bluntly  charged 
against  him,  and  thus  make  a  great  secession  from  the  Seces- 
sion Church.  Therefore  did  Mr.  Ronald  labour  most  energetic- 
ally to  show,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  Synod,  that  the 
Kihnamock  Presbytery  had  not  been  displeased  with  their 
young  brother  so  much  for  maintaining  that  Christ  had  died  for 
all  men,  as  for  insisting  upon  it  that  whosoever  simply  saw  it  to 
be  true  that  Christ  haS  died  for  all,  and  therefore  for  him,  was 
immediately  assured  of  his  personal  salvation.  Mr.  Thomas 
ended  with  a  still  more  elaborate  attempt  to  bring  home  the 
charge  of  disingenuousness  against  Mr.  Morison,  or  as  the  latter 
styled  it  in  his  reply,  *'  an  attempt  to  massacre  his  character." 

We  must  here  explain  why  it  was  that  Mr.  Morison  had  a 
right  to  reply  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod,  while  he  had  none  at 
the  bar  of  the  Presbytery.  The  reason  was  that  the  Presbytery 
themselves  had  served  a  libel  upon  him.  Had  his  case  come 
before  them  as  an  appeal  against  the  judgement  of  the  session, 
the  appellant  would  nave  had  a  right  of  reply  in  Clerk  s  Lane 
Chapel,  KUmamock,  as  well  as  in  Gordon  Street  Chapel,  Glas- 
gow ;  but  since  his  own  session  were  unanimously  with  him, 
and  the  Presbytery  had  ultroneously  summoned  him  to  their 
bar,  he  had  no  right  to  speak  a  second  time.  Such  is  the  not 
very  justifiable  order  of  Presbjrterian  Church  Courts.  We 
propose  to  give  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Morison's  extemporaneous 
reply  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  It  was  believed  to  be,  if  pos- 
sible, even  more  forcible  than  his  opening  speech.  We  will 
see  how  he  first  laid  good  Mr.  Meikle  on  his  back  in  the  matter 
of  the  quotation,  and  then  how  he  exposed  the  weakness  of  Mr. 
Ronald's  several  positions: — 

**  Mr.  Morison,  after  the  meetiug  had  been  constituted,  resumed.  He  went 
over  the  speeches  of  the  members  of  the  Kilmarnock  "Presbytery  who  spoke, 
and  remarked  on  many  of  their  arguments.  He  stated  that  he  heard  nothing 
from  any  of  them,  by  way  of  reply,  which  could  induce  him  to  modify  any  oi 
his  sentiments.  In  remarking  on  Mr.  Meikle*8  speech,  he  took  particular  no« 
tice  of  two  passages  which  Mr.  Meikle  had  quoted — ^the  one  from  the  *  aposto- 
lic* Clemens,  and  the  other  from  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  the  church  of 
Philomelium — to  prove  that  an  atonement  for  the  elect  alone  was  held  as  a 


doctrine  in  that  early  period  of  the  church.  He  (Mr.  Morison)  was  astonished 
that  Mr.  Meikle  should  have  produced  such  passages,  as  they  only  proved  what 
was  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  the  early  fatners  believed  that  Christ  died  for 


all  believers,  while  they  did  not  contain  one  word  to  the  effect  that  he  died  for 
none  else.     He  (Mr.  Morison)  had  read  both  of  the  epistles  he  referred  to,  not 
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only  in  that  translation  from  which  Mr.  Meikle  had  quoted,  bnt  also  in  the 
original  Greek,  and  he  had  read  them  for  the  very  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  the  early  fathers  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  and  he  could  assure 
Mr.  Meikle  that  there  was  literally  nothing  in  these  writers  that  could  be  made 
to  acccnrd  with  his  limitarian  views.  In  this  judgment  he  was  confirmed  by 
the  learned  Bishop  Davenant,  whose  knowled^  of  the  fathers  could  not  be 
miestioned,  and  whose  authority  even  Mr.  MeiUe  mi|;ht  have  respected.  Here 
Mr.  Morison  read  a  quotation  from  Milner,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  in  which 
he  says  that  'the  notion  of  particular  redemption  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
and  he  wished  that  it  had  remained  equally  unknown  to  the  modems.'  Surdy 
Mr.  Meikle  would  not  set  up  his  own  opinion  as  to  an  historical  matter  of  fact, 
in  opposition  to  two  such  authorities  as  Davenant  and  Milner. 

"  In  reference  to  a  remark  which  Mr.  Ronald  made  on  the  drift  of  the  first 
charge — viz.,  that  the  Presbytery  did  not  bring  forward,  as  a  charge  against 
him,  the  tenet  of  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  he  (Mr.  Monson)  said, 
why,  then,  was  it  made  the  principal  topic  of  presbyterial  inquiry  ?  Why  was 
it  universally  understood  that  this  was  tne  grand  peculiarity  that  was  preached 
in  Kilmarnock  ?  He  never  for  a  moment  dreamed,  till  the  last  meeting  of  Pres- 
bytery, after  the  answers  to  his  reasons  of  protest  had  been  drawn  up,  and 
after  Mr.  Ronald  had  stated  that  he  (Mr.  Morison)  need  not  take  up  the  doc- 
trine of  universal  atonement — ^he  never  dreamed,  till  then,  that,  in  the  mind 
of  any  of  his  accusers,  this  was  not  the  '  head  and  front '  of  his  offence.  He 
could  understand  why  Mr.  Ronald  did  not  wish  to  bring  this  forward  as  a  charge 
against  him.  Mr.  Ronald  differed  from  the  rest  of  his  brethren  on  this  point, 
and  entered  his  dissent  in  committee,  although  that  dissent  was  dropped  when 
the  minutes  were  read  over.  If  this  doctrine  be  not  involved  in  the  charge 
against  him,  which  ran  in  these  terms — '  that  the  object  of  saving  faith  to  any 
person,  is  the  statement  that  Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  that 
person,  as  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  that  the  seeing 
of  this  to  be  true,  is  saving  faith,  and  gives  the  assurance  of  salvation,^* 
— ^he  could  not  understand  what  was  involved  in  the  charge.  He  did  hold 
that  the  doctrine  of  universal  atonement  was  the  object  of  saving  faith. 
This  doctrine  was  the  €roapel,  and  the  Gospel  alone  was  the  object  of  saving 
faith.  Mr.  Ronald  had  stated  that  there  were  two  meanings  of  the  word 
atonement.  This,  however,  was  not  a  question  about  what  meaning  might 
be  attached  to  the  word  atonement.  He  cared  not  though  the  word  were 
discarded  from  every  human  language  ;  but  there  was  something  that  Christ 
had  done,  call  it  by  what  name  they  might,  and  that  somethiujg  was  what 
every  sinner  was  to  believe — and  it  was  the  belief  of  that  something  that  was 
to  bring  salvation,  and  the  consciousness  of  salvation,  into  the  soul  of  the  be- 
Hever.  God  required  no  more  than  that  man  should  give  him  credit  for  the 
truth  of  what  he  says  about  this  somethina;,  in  order  that  he  may  be  saved. 
It  mi^ht  be  said  that  the  mere  giving  God  credit  as  to  a  matter  of  fact 
which  happened  on  Calvary  was  too  simple  to  be  justifying,  saving  faith  ;  but 
it  was  this  very  simplicity  which  deprived  man  of  all  ground  of  glorying  in 
his  salvation.  Mr.  Ronald  had  stated  that  the  atonement  was  a  mere  channel 
of  mercy.  It  was  more  ;  it  was  an  ad  of  mercy,  it  was  in  itself  mercy  to  the 
nnbeliever — ^kindness — love.  It  had  completely  satisfied  God,  completely 
propitiated  him  for  the  sins  of  us  all,  so  that  if  we  give  God  credit  for  it  we 
shall  be  saved.  Mr.  Ronald  thought  it  a  paradox  to  say  that  a  sinner  could 
derive  assurance  from  the  doctrine  that  he  (Mr.  Morison)  held.  He  repre- 
sented the  sinner  as  saying,  '  my  sins  are  not  so  atoned  for,  but  that  I  may 
be  punished ;  how  can  I,  from  perceiving  such  an  atonement  as  this,  ever  learn 
that  my  salvation  is  certain,  when  the  truth  I  believe  only  tells  me  that  my 
salvation  is  possible?'  It  was  true  that  the  atonement  only  made  the  sinner's 
salvation  possible,  but  the  sinner's  belief  of  what  God  says  about  the  atone- 
ment, renders  it  certain  and  secure.  Faith  is  the  Jiinge  of  the  sinner's  des- 
tinies. Mr.  Ronald  had  spoken  of  prayer — ^he  had  said  faith  was  just  prayer. 
This  was  most  strange  jumbling  of  distinct  doctrines.  Faith  was  giving  God 
credit  for  telling  the  truth — prayer  was  asking  him  to  confer  a  blessing. 
Then  as  to  repentance  ;  Mr.  Ronald  held  that  it  was  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  but 
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if  this  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be  maintained,  tbat  godly  sorrow  for  sin  goes 
before  faith  in  Christ.  It  was,  however,  impossible .  for  a  man  to  feel  godly 
sorrow  before  he  be  in  a  believing  state.  Some  miffht  think  that  it  was  a 
small  matter  whether  one  held  that  repentance  came  oef ore  faith,  or  faith  be- 
fore repentance.  It  had  been  made  a  queetio  vexata  in  theological  systems,  but 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  it  was  a  trivial  matter.  It  was  trivial  so  far  as  a 
system  of  theology  is  concerned,  but  it  was  no  trivial  matter  to  a  sinner  who 
was  crying  out,  **  what  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  He  (Mr.  Morison)  referred  to 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  to  several  authorities,  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  sinner  must  be  a  believer  before  he  can  feel  godly  sorrow  for  sin. 

After  administering  a  well-merited  castigation  to  Mr.  Thomas 

for  the  savageness  of  the  attack  which  the  latter  had  made  on 

his  character,  Mr.  Morison  concluded  this  his  second  speech,  as 

follows : — 

"As  to  his  doctrines  he  asked  no  favour ;  he  asked  a  righteous  judgement, 
and  he  trusted  that  these  doctrines  would  not  be  injured  m  the  eyes  of  the 
public  by  any  decision  of  this  court.  These  were  the  doctrines  whicn  he  must 
preach  so  long  as  he  did  preach  the  everlasting  Ck>spel.  He  now  committed  his 
case  to  the  h^ds  of  his  fathers  and  brethren,  and  he  looked  up  to  God,  hopins 
that  the  doctrines  would  be  left  untouched,  and  that  his  protest  and  appeal 
would  be  sustained." 

It  was  by  this  time  late  on  Thursday  evening,  and  the  reverend 
court  had  already  spent  three  days  on  the  case.  The  appellant 
and  his  adversaries  had  now  been  fully  heard,  and  it  only  re- 
mained for  the  Synod  to  debate  and  deliver  judgement  on  the 
appeal.  Before  parties  were  removed  from  the  bar,  a  good 
impression  was  produced  by  the  brief  speeches  of  two  lay  gen- 
tlemen from  Kilmamock,  who  appeared  as  commissioners  from 
Clerk's  LaneChurch,andwho  both  declared  that  the  congregation 
would  adhere  to  Mr.  Morison,  whatever  might  be  the  decision 
of  the  Synod,  and  also  testified  to  the  value  of  his  labours  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Independently  altogether  of 
what  man  might  think,  it  was  evident  that  the  Lord  thought 
highly  of  him.  Dr.  Heugh  then  acted  as  the  mouthpiece  of 
those  whom  Mr.  Ronald's  statement  had  taken  by  surprise,  and 
asked  "  Whether  the  holding  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  atone- 
ment was  distinctly  charged  against  Mr.  Morison  as  an  error  V 
The  Presbytery  "  answered  that  it  was  not.  Many  of  them 
held  it  to  be  an  error  by  itself;  but  they  had  agreed  not  to 
make  it  a  distinct  charge.  They  considered  that  there  was  a 
sufficient  ground  of  charging  Mr.  Morison  with  departure  from 
the  standards  independently  of  it."  Parties  were  then  removed ; 
but  as  the  night  was  now  mr  advanced  the  Synod  agreed  to  hear 
members  of  court,  and  deliver  judgement  at  next  sederunt — 
namely,  on  Friday  forenoon. 

Meanwhile  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  in  connection 
with  the  case,  throughout  Glasgow  and  Scotland  generally. 
The  "daily  press"  was  not  in  existence  then;  but  such  papers 
as  the  Herald,  the   Couner,  the  Argus,  and  the  Morning 
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Chronicle,  being  published  on  different  days,  kept  the  public 
well  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the  debate.  The  Argua  of 
Thursday,  June  10th,  after  giving  several  columns  of  Mr.  Mori- 
son's  address,  and  announcing  tne  adjournment  of  discussion 
till  the  following  day,  contains  the  following  foot-note  in  a 
parenthesis : — 

"  The  above  case  is  exciting  the  deepest  interest  in  the  public  mind — and, 
during  the  period  it  has  been  before  the  Court,  the  church  has  been  filled  by 
reepe^ble  audiences,  listening  with  eagerness  to  the  proceedings.  We  have 
never,  in  the  whole  course  of  our  experience,  seen  so  numerous  a  meeting  of 
Sjmod ;  while  the  attendance  of  the  members  is  more  numerous  and  reffular 
than  we  ever  before  witnessed — so  anxious  are  they  to  hear  any  part  of  the 
interesting  case  in  which  they  are  the  jud£;es.  In  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the 
Secession  Church  and  of  religion  generally  are  concerned,  a  more  important 
cause  was  never  before  tried  in  Scotland." 

The  debates  were  not  confined  to  Gordon  Street  Church,  but 
were  transferred  to  thousands  of  tea-tables,  and  were  even 
briskly  conducted  on  the  public  streets.  Excited  groups  of 
civilians  and  ecclesiastics  were  seen  arguing  theological  points 
on  the  pavements,  while  fists  were  clenched,  and  sticks  flour- 
ished with  unevangelical  vehemence.  One  reverend  inter- 
locutor was  heard  saying  to  a  band  of  his  brethren,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gordon  Street  Chapel,  "  We  must  keep  him 
to  tne  standards;  for  if  we  don't,  he'll  do  us  altogether !" 

When  the  court  met  next  day  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Alloa,  delivered 
the  first  address.  This  gentleman  made  a  kind  of  apology  for 
appearing  before  his  brethren  at  so  early  a  stage,  adducing  as 
a  reason  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morison  had  done  him  the  honour  to 
mention  his  name  twice,  and  animadvert  upon  the  statements 
which  he  had  published  in  reply  to  a  member  of  his  own  Pres- 
bytery, who  sympathized  with  Mr.  Morison.  Nothing  in  his 
address  calls  for  special  remark,  save  that  he  had  not  proceeded 
far  till  he  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  Pririgle,  of  Auchterarder, 
for  introducing  the  question  of  universal  atonement,  which,  the 
latter  maintained,  was  not  in  the  record.  But  the  Moderator 
ruled  that,  as  Mr.  Morison  had  been  heard  for  two  hours  on 
that  point,  it  was  but  fair  that  members  of  coui-t  should  be 
heard  on  the  other  side.  It  was  already  becoming  plain  that 
there  were  two  parties  in  the  Synod — the  strict  limitarians,  and 
the  general-reference-men.  Fraser  belonged  to  the  former  class 
and  Pringle  to  the  latter.  Mr.  Fraser  concluded  with  the  fol- 
lowing motion: — "That  the  protest  and  appeal  of  Mr.  Morison 
be  dismissed  as  ill-founded;  that  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Kilmarnock  be  affirmed,  and  Mr.  Morison's  suspension  from 
the  exercise  of  his  ministry  be  continued;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  deal  faithfully  and  tenderly  with  him, 
in  reference  to  his  erroneous  tenets,  with  a  view,  through  the 
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blessing  of  God,  to  bring  him  to  repentance,  and  to  (lie  acknow- 
ledgement  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus"  How  strangely  the 
last  sentence  falls  upon  our  ears !  To  how  many  had  James 
Morison  shown  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus  1  A  cloud  had  always 
hung  around  the  truth,  to  their  minds,  till  he,  by  his  words  and 
his  writings,  under  God,  had  dispelled  it.  O  Mr.  Fraser !  Mr. 
Fraser!  Heavens  recording  angel  thought,  that  day,  as  he  took 
down  your  words,  that  young  Morison  knew  more  about  the 
truth  as  it  was  in  Jesus  than  you  !  The  Synod  seemed  to  feel 
that  Mr.  Fraser's  motion  was  not  the  thing;  for,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  see,  that  made  by  Dr.  Heugh  carried  the  day. 

But  who  is  this  who  has  already  come  forward  to  second  the 
unfortunately  worded  motion  ?  Let  us  take  a  good  look  at  him ; 
for  he  is  a  remarkable  man.  We  have  time  to  consider  him 
well ;  for  we  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  sooner  that  while 
brethren,  who  had  only  a  few  words  to  say  on  a  point  of  order, 
were  allowed  to  speak  from  the  part  of  the  chapel  where  they 
were  sitting,  the  members  of  court  who  had  anything  like  set 
speeches  to  deliver  were  expected  to  take  their  stand  within 
the  railing  that  was  on  a  level  with  the  precentor's  desk,  in 
which  the  Moderator  was  sitting.  Indeed  the  earliest  orators 
had  been  called  thither  by  acclamation,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  proceedings.  There  Mr.  Morison  had  delivered  his  long  de- 
fences ;  and  there  the  members  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbyteiy 
had  spoken  on  behalf  of  their  own  judgement.  Who  then  is 
the  minister  who  advances  to  second  Mr.  Fraser  s  motion  ?  It  is 
Andrew  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch.  He  is  already  well  known 
as  a  man  of  learning  and  of  power ;  for  it  was  a  sermon  which 
he  delivered,  some  years  before,  in  Greyfriar's  Chapel,  Glasgow, 
that  provoked  the  entire  "Voluntary  Controversy,"  and  led 
ultimately  to  the  secession  of  the  non-intrusion  party  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church. 
Ah  !  he  does  not  know,  as  he  mounts  that  stair,  and  takes  his 
place  on  that  elevated  rostrum,  that  this  "  Atonement  Contro- 
versy," in  which  he  is  about  to  make  his  debut,  is  to  affect  his 
future  career  far  more  powerfully,  both  personally  and  socially, 
than  the  "  Voluntary  Controversy  "  had  done ;  for  this  speech 
he  is  on  the  point  of  delivering  made  him  all  at  once  the  leader  of 
the  limitarian  party  in  the  Secession  Church,  and  led,  years  after 
Mr.  Morison's  case  was  settled,  to  his  being  the  libeller  of  Pro- 
fessors Brown  and  Balmer,  as  the  abettors  of  too  free  a  Gkepel. 
These  eminent  men,  however,  were  too  influential  to  be  over- 
thrown even  by  his  fearless  assault ;  and  when  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Secession  Church  espoused  their  liberal,  rather 
than  his  strictly  limitarian,  though  perhaps  more  consistent 
views,  disgusted  and  broken-hearted,  ne  left  the  Church  alto- 
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gether,  and  ended  his  days  in  gloomy  and  fretfiil  isolation 

nova  all  his  brethren.     Alas !  the  young  man  whom  he  rose  to 

condemn  was  to  have  more  effect  upon  his  life  than  he  dreamed. 

In  view  of  such  subsequent  events,  it  is  almost  affecting  to 

read  the  first  words  which  Dr.  Marshall  uttered.* 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Kirkintilloch,  said,  they  would  give  him  credit 
when  he  said  that  be  took  part  in  this  discussion  with  no  ordinarv  pain.  He 
had  particular  reasons  for  feelins  pain  on  the  occasion.  Though  Mr.  Morison 
was  a  young  man,  with  whom  he  had  no  acquaintance,  whom  he  never  saw 
till  Tuesday  last,  he  was  yet  a  person  of  great  interest  to  him.  He  was  not 
only  the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  brother  minister,  but  of  late  he  had  become 
connected  with  him  by  family  ties,  and  so  connected  as  to  give  him  a  deep 
interest  in  all  his  concerns.  He  gave  this  as  his  excuse  for  not  entering,  as  he 
might  otherwise  have  done,  into  the  discussion  of  his  defences.  In  these 
defences  he  had  shown  no  small  ability,  much  self-possession,  but  still  they 
were  injudicious  in  the  extreme,  and  cidculated,  in  his  opinion,  to  do  anythiog 
rather  tiian  to  serve  his  cause." 

Reference  was  made  in  this  exordium  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Marshall  was  related  to  the  young  wife  of  the  appellant  at  the 
bar.  Although  he  had  passed  middle  life  he  could  Hot  be 
called  old.  He  was  above  the  medium  height,  and  had  a  power- 
ful body  as  well  as  a  powerful  mind.  ,  "  Nicodemus/*  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  phrenologist,  is  wicked  enough  to  say  that  "  time 
had  thinned  his  locks,  and  had  revealed  two  most  commanding 
bumps,  Veneration  and  Destructiveness.*'  Veneration  made 
him  worship  the  Confession ;  while  Destructiveness  made  him 
glad  to  get  a  fling  at  his  young  "  relation,"  whom,  constrictor- 
like, he  had  buttered  before  trying  to  devour!  Of  course 
"Nicodemus"  says  that  Mr.  Marshall  should  have  kept  the 
animal  part  of  his  nature  under  more  complete  control. 

Like  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr.  Marshall  was  interrupted  when  he 
broke  ground  on  "  the  extent  of  the  atonement ; "  but  he  fear- 
lessly said  that  he  would  sit  down  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss that  point.  He  declared  that  any  one  of  common  intelligence 
would  see  that  the  whole  argument  was  summed  up  in  that 
point.  Grant  to  Mr.  Morison  that  Christ  died  for  every  man, 
and  all  his  positions  would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Over- 
turn that  position,  and  all  was  overturned.  For  his  part  he 
intended  to  speak  on  nothing  else. 

His  address  produced  a  considerable  etfect  upon  the  assem- 
bly. He  became  very  excited  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject. 
He  had  no  table  before  him  on  which  to  lean  or  thumpy  if  at 
any  time  he  wished  to  give  effect  to  his  words ;  but  every 
now  and  then  he  slapped  his  right  thigh  with  his  light  hand, 
or  his  left  thigh  with  his  left  hand — an  elocutionary  resort 
which  although  rare,  and  not  selon  regie,  was  nevertheless 
neither  undignified  nor  without  effect. 

*  The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  Mr.  Marshall  in  1842. 
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Yet  to  one  who  knows  the  world-wide  graciousness  of  "  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,"  it  is  easy  to  silence  and  capture  all  the 
forts  of  limitarianism  from  which  he  aimed  his  heaviest  guns. 
The  anonymous  writer  already  referred  to,  who  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  says,  that  the  passage  in  his  speech  which 
made  the  greatest  impression  was  the  following : — 

"  Mr.  Morison  said  the  atonement  removed  all  obstacles  to  salvation  except 
those  existing  within  ourselves.  Now  he  asked  if  the  atonement  did  not  re- 
move obstacles  within  ourselves.  If  it  did  not,  it  was  not  the  atonement  he 
had  trusted  to,  or  to  which  the  people  of  God  had  always  trusted.  Christ  had 
given  himself  for  the  Church  to  redeem  it  from  all  iniquity.  Bid  not  iniquity 
exist  within  ourselves  ?  He  died  to  take  away  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief — a 
heart  at  enmity  with  God — and  were  not  these  obstructions  within  ourselves  ? 
He  had  no  doubt  that  every  one  who  heard  him  would  answer  in  the  afi&rmative. " 

Now  if  Dr.  Marshall  had  only  been  humble  enough  to  read 
and  ponder  the  tract  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Atonement'' 
which  his  yoimg  relative  had  published  about  half  a  year 
before,  he  would  have  found  an  easy  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  this  objection  of  which  he  made  so  much.  In  that  tract, 
as  our  digest  has  already  made  plain,  Mr.  Morison  distinguished 
between  Atonement  and  the  consequences  of  atonement.  Re- 
conciliation, Justification,  and  Redemption  were  consequences 
of  the  atonement.  The  Atonement  was  made  equally  for  all 
men;  but  those  are  redeemed — that  is,  delivered  from  the  power 
of  sin — who  believe  the  Gospel  and  yield  their  hearts  to  God ; 
and,  of  course,  the  Saviour  had  this  blessed  result  before  his 
mind  when  he  died  upon  the  tree.  It  is  pitiful  to  hear  the 
eminent  Dr.  Marshall  confessing,  like  the  humbler  lights  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Presbytery,  the  utter  imposaibility  of  reconciling 
the  free  Gospel  calls  that  are  addressed  to  all  men,  with  the 
doctrine  of  election.  Strange  if  there  indeed  be  points  in  our 
Father's  scheme  of  grace  that  are  ^^reconcilable!  We  are  sure 
that  Marshall's  departed  spirit,  if  it  could  communicate  with 
us  to-day,  would  say,  "  My  young  friend  was  right  and  I  was 
wrong.  The  key  of  reconciliation  lies  in  Atonement  for  all,  and 
Redemption  for  those  who  believe."  We  feel  sure  also  that  he 
would  express  regret  for  another  passage  in  his  speech,  which, 
as  to  both  matter  and  manner,  is  thus  noticed  by  "  Nicodemus:" 

"  It  has  been  said  before,  that  in  order  to  be  able  fully  to  estimate  the 
character  of  the  speeches,  it  was  necessary  to  have  been  present  to  hear  them 
delivered.  In  no  case  is  this  remark  more  strictly  true  than  in  that  of  Mr. 
Marshall.  There  is  an  acerbity  in  his  writings  at  all  times,  which  no  one 
acquainted  with  them  can  have  failed  to  remark ;  but  when  that  acerbity  is 
coupled  with  the  living  voice, — a  voice,  in  his  case,  by  no  means  pleasant  in 
its  tone, — ^these  together  ^ve,"a  severity  to  the  language  which  it  does  not  retain 
in  its  written  form.  During  this  speech,  Mr.  Marshall  made  good  use  of  these 
qualities  or  defects,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  considered,  to  make  his 
words  tell  on  the  hearers ;  and  when  he  came  to  that  part  of  it  in  which  he 
says,  respecting  Mr.  Morison  and  those  who  hold  his  views  '  I  trust  many  of 
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them  will  set  to  heaven  notwithstanding  their  absordities ;  I  trust  many  of 
them  wiU  be  the  foremost  to  join  in  singing  the  song  of  the  redeemed ;  but  one 
tkiiiff  is  clear,  they  must  first  change  their  principles,* — ^when  he  uttered  these 
words,  his  voice  and  features  were  strained  to  the  uttermost.  The  most  sarcastic 
sneer,  of  which  even  he  is  capable,  accompanied  them ;  and  no  one  who  heard 
him  will  soon  forget  the  bitterness  of  temper  in  which  they  appeared  to  be 
uttered.  The  sound  must  still  reverberate  in  their  ears.  If  tney  had  only 
seen  his  face  and  heard  his  voice,  without  knowing  that  he  was  using  the 
l^nga^e  of  hope,  they  must  have  supposed  him  to  be  denouncing  curses  both 
lona  and  deep. 

We  suppose  that  Mr.  Marshall  meant  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Morison  and  his  fiiends  could  not  sing  the  new  song  "  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb."  He  showed  himself  by  such  a  statement  to  be 
far  less  liberal  than  Whitefield,  who  admitted  that  the 
Arminian  John  Wesley  would  be  so  near  the  throne,  and  so 
entirely  hidden  by  its  blaze  of  glory,  as  to  be  invisible  to  him- 
self and  other  less  highly  exdted  saints.  Does  the  captain 
deserve  no  praise,  who  nobly  swims  out  to  save  a  drowning 
mariner,  because  the  latter  has  eagerly  clutched  the  rope  that 
was  extended  to  save  ? 

The  respectable  speech  of  Dr.  Stark  of  Dennyloanhead,  who 
followed  Mr.  Marshall,  contains  nothing  callmg  for  special 
remark;  but  we  are  arrested  both  by  the  individual  who  next 
presented  himself  to  the  Synod  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Heugh,  of 
Glasgow),  and  by  the  address  which  he  delivered.  This 
divine  exercised  no  small  influence  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. Of  fluent  speech,  graceful  carriage,  and  winning  counte- 
nance, he  was  eminently  gifted  with  the  power  to  persuade. 
He  was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age,  and,  as  yet,  showed  no 
signs  of  that  collapse  of  health  which  removed  him,  five  years 
afterwards,  to  a  better  world.  He  published  a  pamphlet  on 
the  Atonement  controversy,  in  one  of  its  later  stages,  which 
he  entitled  Irenicv/m;  and  both  title  and  pleadings  were 
characteristic  of  the  man.  As  a  friend  of  our  own  somewhat 
facetiously  remarked,  "  the  pamphlet  proceeded  exactly  like  a 
pendulum,  giving  now  a  stroke  on  the  one  side,  and  anon  one 
on  the  other."  In  the  opening  of  his  address.  Dr.  Heugh 
gathered  up  all  the  points  on  which  all  parties  were  agreed, 
such  as  the  Sinfulness  of  man,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the 
reality  of  the  Atonement,  &c.  He  expressed  a  hope  that,  as 
the  result  of  the  Synod's  deliberations,  Mr.  Morison  "  would  be 
among  them  as  before,  and  even  more  abimdantly  than  before." 
He  complimented  the  young  appellant  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"  In  regard  to  his  mental  qualifications,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  them  all  to 
see  a  person  so  young  exhibitmg  so  much  talent,  so  much  learmng  and  reading, 
beyond  his  years ;  and  his  ever  ready  elocution — ^why,  it  appeared  to  him  he 
had  too  much  of  it.  It  was  a  ^eat  misfortune  to  many  young  men  to  have 
the  power  to  speak  without  limits ;  the  tongue  is  apt  to  damage  the  intellect ; 
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and  it  was  perhaps  to  this  cause  that  so  many  of  his  sentiments  had  in  them 
the  character  of  crudity.  He  beUeved  him  to  be  a  person  of  great  piety  and 
zeal,  and  he  bitterly  lamented,  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Morison  and  the  Church, 
that  the  talents  of  such  a  man  should  be  lost  by  what  he  would  call  the  sins 
of  his  youth." 

The  "  sins  of  his  youth,"  which  David  confessed,  were  very 
different  indeed  from  the  imaginary  transgressions  to  which 
Dr.  Heugh  referred.  We  do  not  believe  that  when  Dr.  Morison 
looks  back  to  these  exciting  years,  1840  and  1841,  he  sees  much 
sin  to  confess,  in  the  public  acts  of  his  life.  Strange,  indeed, 
if  that  defence  of  truth  should  be  sinful,  which  led  so  many 
to  see  their  "  sin  put  away  by  Christ." 

When  Dr.  Heugh  approached  the  debated  points,  the 
pendulum  swung  beautifully.  Amid  loud  cries  of  "Hear, 
hear,"  he  advanced  a  view  which  "  he  believed  would  satisfy  the 
minds  of  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  ministers  of  the 
Secession  Churdi — ^namely,  the  general  I'eference  of  the  atone- 
ment to  all  men,  and  its  special  reference  to  the  elect,"  or,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "that  the  gift  of  God  was  to  all  men  in 
exhibition  through  the  Atonement,  but  to  the  elect  in  posses- 
sion'*  Now,  rightly  understood,  that  was  an  admirable 
exposition  of  the  Arminian  view.  We  hold  exactly  this,  that 
the  elect — that  is,  believers — possess  the  gift  of  eternal  life, — ^a 
gift  which  is  exhibited  to  all  men  for  their  acceptance  by  faith. 
But  we  are  afraid  that  by  the  word  "possession"  Dr.  Heugh 
meant  that  possession  which  is  the  result  of  eternal,  arbitrary, 
and  unconditional  appointment. 

We  need  not  follow  the  Doctor  through  the  various  counts 
of  the  indictment,  but  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that, 
at  the  close  of  his  speech,  being  not  satisfied  with  the  wording 
of  Mr.  Fraser's  motion,  he  proposed  the  following  in  its  stead: — 
That  the  Synod,  without  sanctioning  everything  in  the  papers 
and  pleadings,  approve  of  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Kilmarnock,  dismiss  the  appeal  on  account  of 
the  erroneous  and  inconsistent  opinions  set  forth  by  Mr. 
Morison,  and  his  blameable  conduct  m  regard  to  the  suppression 
of  his  tract — continue  his  suspension — and  appoint  a  committee 
to  deal  with  him,  with  power  to  restore  him  to  the  exercise  of 
his  office  if  they  are  satisfied."  When  Dr.  Heugh  read  this 
motion,  Mr.  Marshall  started  up,  and  said  that  he  oegged  leave 
to  withdraw  his  support  from  Mr.  Fraser's,  and  second  Dr. 
Heugh's  in  its  stead,  as  he  liked  it  better. 

It  was  now  two  o'clock,  and  the  hour  for  mid-day  adjourn- 
ment had  nearly  arrived ;  but  another  address  was  yet  to  be 
dehvered  by  which  the  excitement  of  the  assembly  would 
be  wound  up  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had  yet  attained. 
See,  there  is  Professor  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  mounting  the 
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rostrum,  and  about  to  give  forth  his  deliverance  on  the  subject. 
Now,  it  must  be  premised  that  this  very  deliverance  had  been 
looked  forward  to  with  no  little  interest,  not  to  say  uneasy 
apprehension.  It  was  well  known  that  Dr.  Brown  nad  pub- 
lished theological  opinions  scarcely  distinguishable  at  all  in 
scope  and  beiuing  from  Mr.  Morison's.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  had  again  and  again  quoted  from  his  professor's 
books  in  defence  of  his  own  positions.  The  remark  was  quite 
current  already  among  the  ministers,  that  "  the  evil  had  begun 
in  the  Divinity  Hall."  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  question 
had  often  been  asked,  Would  Dr.  Brown  speak?  and  if  so, 
What  would  he  say?  For  the  reverend  Doctor,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  a  host  in  himself.  Perhaps  no  one  stood 
higher  in  Scotland,  at  that  day,  as  an  exegetical  theologian; 
and  if  he  should  cast  the  weight  of  his  great  influence  into  the 
scale,  on  the  side  of  his  favourite  pupil,  that  single  vote,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  worth  hundredB  of  votes  from  ordinary  men. 
It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  to  our  readers,  therefore,  that 
when  Dr.  Brown  rose  to  speak,  a  murmur  of  expectation  ran 
through  the  crowded  assembly. 

Although  barely  sixty  years  of  age,  Dr.  Brown  had  already 
begun  to  present  a  venerable  appearance.  He  had  not  been  in 
robust  health  for  some  time ;  and  he  begged  leave  to  read  the 
observations  he  was  about  to  make.  We  will  give  his  entire 
speech  because  it  was  brief  and  concise  and  had  an  important 
bearing  on  the  case : — 

"The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  next  addressed  the  Synod.  He  said 
he  had  given  the  subject  all  the  attention  in  his  power,  and  ms  conscientious 
4M>nviction  was,  that  the  most  of  the  doctrines  charged  against  Mr.  Morison 
had  not  been,  and  could  not  be,  proved  to  be  contradictoiy  either  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  or  to  their  symbolical  books  ;  and  that  any  impropriety  which  he 
mi^t  have  committed  in  reference  to  the  concealment  of  his  views,  and  not 
using  all  his  influence  in  suppressing  the  tract  objected  to  by  the  Presbyterv, 
tiiough  it  might  have  called,  and  m  his  apprehension  did  call,  for  brotherly 
correction,  and  even  presbyterial  caution  and  admonition,  by  no  means  war- 
ranted the  proceeding,  [so  soon,  to  the  inflicting  so  high  a  censure  as  suspension. 
fie  would  oriefly  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  came  to  this  conclusion,  and 
would  go  over  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Monson.  The  doctrine  in  the 
first  charge  seemed  to  mm  to  be  substantially  as  follows  : — The  object  of  saving 
faith  is  the  statement  that  *  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  to  him- 
sdLf,' — that  Christ  'died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures,' — that  *he 
ia  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, '  a  statement  implying  that  the 
sins  of  the  mdividual  believing  have  been  atoned  for.  This  is  the  Gospel ;  to  be- 
lieve this,  in  its  true  meaning,  is  the  faith  of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  holy,  be- 
nignant character  of  God,  as  'a  just  €U)d  and  the  Saviour,'  revealed  in  this 
truth,  in  the  measure  in  which  it  is  discovered,  eives  peace  to  the  conscience, 
parity  to  the  heart,  confidence  towards  God,  and  the  good  hope  of  final  salva- 
tion. If  Mr.  Morison  meant  anything  different  from  this,  he  had  nothimy^  to 
83y  in  defence  of  his  doctrine  ;  but  this  appeared  to  him  the  meaning  of  his 
statements,  and  if  he  was  sure  in  his  own  mind  of  anything,  he  was  sure  that 
ihat  was  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Bible  ;  and  he  was  not  aware  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  symbolical  books  of  their  church.     The  second  statement 
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with  whicli  Mr.  Morison  was  charged  was  equivalent  to  this  : — ^That  the  man 
to  whom  the  Gospel  is  preached  labours  under  no  physical  inability  to  believe 
it,  and  that,  now  that  the  atonement  has  been  made,  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
salvation  remains,  but  his  wilful  rejection  of  the  divine  testimonv,  and  his 
obstinate  indisposition  to  receive  the  holy  salvation  which  it  reveals  and  con- 
veys. There  is  surely  no  heresy  here.  The  third  statement  imputed  to  Mr. 
Morison,  as  he  understood  it,  was  equivalent  to  this  : — That  awakened  sinners 
ought  to  be  warned  of  the  sin  and  danger  of  putting  off,  on  any  consideration, 
their  immediate  duty  to  believe  the  plain  accredited  testim(my  of  God  regard- 
ing his  Son, — cautioned  against  supposing  that  anything  can  serve  the  purpose 
of  faith,  or  can  be  any  ffood  reason  for  not  immediately  setting  to  their  seal 
that  God  is  true — assured  that  solid  peace  and  eood  hope  can  never  be  obtained 
in  any  other  way ;  and  that,  though  they  should  be  commanded  to  pray,  they 
should  be  told  that  to  pray  in  unbelief,  or  substitute  the  mere  saying  of 
prayers — the  asking  what  they  neither  desire  nor  expect — ^to  substitute  this  in 
the  room  of  immediate  faith,  is  but  to  insult  God,  and  increase  their  own 
condemnation.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  language  of  Mr.  Morison  on  this 
subject  was  exceedingly  liable  to  misapprehension ;  vet,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  fully  persuaded  that  the  evil  Mr.  Morison  intended  to  guard  against  was  a 
real  and  important  one,  and  that  the  point  to  which  the  convinced  sinner  had 
come  when  this  particular  statement  of  doctrine  was  intended  for  him  was  a 
critical  point,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  making  shipwreck  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  that,  practically,  the  language  was  not  likely  to  do  much 
harm ;  for,  when  the  sinner  became  alive  to  his  real  position,  as  an  object  of 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  holy  God,  trembling  on  the  brink  of  a  miser- 
able eternity,  if  the  unhappy  creature  obtained  but  a  glimpse  of  the  true 
character  of  Grod,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Morison,  though  it  were  ten  thousand 
times  greater  than  it  was,  would  not  prevent  that  man  from  praying ;  his  mind 
and  heart  would  rise  to  God  in — "God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner,"  and  this 
would  be  acceptable  prayer ;  but  still  it  was  prayer  in  the  faith  of  the  truth, 
thoueh  the  man  had  got  but  a  glimpse  of  that  truth.  The  next  statement  im- 
putea  to  Mr.  Morison,  so  far  as  he  could  understand  it,  was  equivalent  to  the 
following  proposition  : — ^That  the  repentance  enjoined  in  the  New  Testament  is 
a  change  of  mind  chiefly  in  reference  to  God,  and  that  it  is  through  means  of 
this  change  of  mind  that  men  are  led  to  a  true  sorrow  for,  and  thorough  forsak- 
ing of,  sin.  He  could  see  nothing  erroneous  in  this.  As  to  tiie  fiftii  charge, 
the  distinction  referred  to  did  not  appear  to  him  a  happy  one  ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  bring  himself  to  think  that  a  man  was  to  be  set  down  as  a  heretic  for 
holding  by  it ;  it  was  nearly  the  same  thing  they  met  with  in  the  works  of 
some  orthodox  divines,  the  distinction  between  judicial  and  fatherly  forgive- 
ness. As  to  the  order  of  the  decrees,  Mr.  Morison  had  better  let  that  alone, 
and  they  had  better  all  let  that  alone.  They  would  sadly  lose  themselves  if 
they  mstde  their  conceived  order  the  basis  of  argument.  Mr.  Morison  had 
quoted  a  sentence  from  Bishop  Davenant  on  the  subject ;  he  wished  he  had 
gone  farther,  and  taken  the  Bishop's  advice. — [Here  Dr.  Brown  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Davenant,  deprecating  needless  discussions  on  this  mysterious  sub- 
ject.] With  respect  to  the  *'many  unscriptural,  unwarranted,  expressions, 
calculated  to  depreciate  the  atonement,"  that  Mr.  Morison  was  charged  with 
— only  three  were  given.  The  first  was  far  from  being  a  happy  expression — 
that  where  he  described  it  as  a  '  talismanic  something.'  It  seemed,  however^ 
to  be  just  an  out-of-the-wa^  mode  of  stating  its  exclusive  and  perfect  fitness  for 
its  purpose,  and  its  mysterious  modus  opefrandi.  He  did  not  think  Mr.  Morison 
was  wise  in  using  expressions  of  that  kind  ;  it  was  not  '  speaking  the  words 
that  became  sound  doctrine.'  The  second  expression  specified,  appeared  to  be 
a  very  sober  statement  of  a  most  indubitable  fact,  that  to  all  eternity  a  saved 
sinner  must  continue  deserving  of  hell,  and  could  deserve  nothins  else ;  and 
though  he  might  hope  for  and  obtain  'eternal  life,'  that  would  be  entirely 
*the  gift  of  (Sod  through  Jesus  Christ  his  Lord,'  which,  however  secured  to 
him,  could  never  be  deserved  by  him.  As  to  his  doctrine  that  the  atonement 
did  not  secure  heaven  for  the  elect,  or  the  removal  of  internal  obstacles  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  blessings  of  salvation,  that  was  the  most 
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objectionable  thing  he  was  represented  as  having  said.  He  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain it  away,  but,  in  his  apprehension,  he  had  much  better  at  once  have  ad- 
mitted that  the  expressions  were  inaccurate.  He  said  the  atonement  did  not 
secure  the  removal  of  the  obstacles ;  and  he  got  over  this  by  saying,  that  the 
atonement,  per  se^  did  not  remove  them.  Who  ever  thought  so  ?  The  blessings 
of  salvation  were  the  result  of  the  sovereign  love  of  Crod,  and  obtained  throuj^ 
believing  bufc  the  love  of  Grod  had  opened  a  channel  through  the  atonement  K>r 
that  divme  influence,  by  means  of  which  that  faith  was  produced  that  put  the 
sinner  in  possession  of  these  blessings.  He  had  read  Mr.  Morison's  productions 
with  a  eood  deal  of  interest ;  and,  though  there  were  in  them  many  expressions 
which,  for  various  reasons,  he  would  not  choose  to  employ — could  not  employ, 
yet  he  could  not  say  he  had  found  riiany  unscripturaf  and  unwarrantable 
statements,  and  not  one  which,  taken  in  its  connection,  and  according  to  its 
obvious  object,  could  be  truly  considered  as  calculated,  as  he  was  sure  none  of 
them  were  intended,  to  'depreciate  the  atonement.'  With  regard  to  ori^;inal 
ain,  though  he  did  not  sanction  all  that  Mr.  Morison  said  on  that  head,  neither 
Scripture  nor  their  standards  affirmed,  that  all  men  were  '  deserving  of  death, 
temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  entirely  on  account  of  Adam's  sin."  Not  one 
of  the  statements  on  this  head  was  contradicted,  either  in  the  Bible,  or  their 
symbolical  books.  The  charge  of  disingenuousness  (continued  Dr.  Brown),  re- 
ferred to  the  concealment  of  the  tract  previous  to  ordination — to  his  avoiding 
all  objectionable  modes  of  phraseology  on  his  presbytery  trials,  and  the  alleged 
breach  of  his  pledge  afterwards.  He  could  not  account  satisfactorily  to  his  own 
mind  for  Mr.  Morison's  conduct  in  some  of  these  instances  ;  but  still,  as  he  ex- 
pressed regret  for  some  of  them,  they  could  scarcely  lay  the  foundation  for  such 
a  sentence  as  that  which  had  been  pronounced  on  nim. — Such  were  his  convic- 
tions with  regard  to  the  whole  subject.  He  did  regret  that  the  matter 
should  have  bsen  brought  before  that  court  in  its  present  form.  He 
sincerely  regretted  that  more  means  had  not  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  the  Presbytenr  of  Kilmarnock '  and  Mr.  Morison  to  a  mutual 
nnderstanoing  with  regard  to  these  points,  and  he  could  not  but  think, 
that  the  h^est  censure  but  one  that  a  court  could  inflict  for  the 
grossest  heresy,  or  immorality,  should  not  have  been  resorted  to  till 
every  other  means  had  been  tried  in  vain.  His  conviction,  in  lookins  to  the 
whole  matter  was,  that  it  was,  in  a  great  measure,  a  war  of  words.  Crood  would, 
however,  come  out  of  it,  for  it  would  lead,  not  merely  to  an  explanation  of 
words,  but  to  an  elucidation  of  doctrine,  and  the  ultimate  result  would  be  in  a 
high  degree  advantageous  to  the  Secession  Church.  He  was  persuaded  that  the 
present  breeze,  though  it  had  almost  mounted  to  a  gale,  would  be  found  a 
healthful  one ;  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  feeling  which,  he  trusted,  was  some- 
thing better  than  pride,  though  he  could  scarcely  get  any  other  name  for  it, 
when  he  looked  on  that  assembly,  gravely  though  earnestly  discussing  '  the 
deep  things  of  God,'  and  contrasted  it  in  his  imagination  with  another  assembly, 
recentlv  held  elsewhere,  debating  fiercely  with  regard  to  their  *  beggarly  ele- 
ments.' He  should  be  happy  to  see  some  method  adopted  by  which  the  good 
that  might  be  brought  out  of  this  might  be  realized  with  the  least  possible  mea- 
sure of  attendant  evil;  he  had  no  talents  himself  for  public  business,  and  was 
not  prepared  to  point  out  any  course,  but  he  trusted  some  other  member  of 
SymcM  would.  He  fondly  hoped  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  they  would  not 
have  the  Synod  desecratmg  the  high  censure  of  suspension,  by  inflicting  it  upon 
what,  BO  far  as  he  could  see,  was  a  misapplication  ^of  phrases,  rather  than  a 
perversion  of  doctrine,  and  that  Mr.  Morison  would  have  more  good  sense  than 
to  become  the  martyr  of  words— mere  words." 

It  can  easily  be  understood  how  the  reading  of  this  paper 
produced  a  profound  impression  on  the  Court.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  as  the  old  woman  said  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  pulpit  per- 
formances, "it  was  feU  reading."  The  speaker  forgot  his 
recent  illness  and  became  thoroughly  wanned  up  as  he 
No*  2.]  H 
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proceeded,  making  the  large  chapel  re-echo  the  tones  of  his 
noble  voice,  while  his  noble  countenance  beamed  with  holy- 
enthusiasm,  and  his  flowing  white  hair  rose  and  fell,  owing  to 
the  vehemence  of  his  elocutionary  excitement.  Besides,  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  professor  virtuaUy  threw  his  shield 
over  the  pupil.  He  took  up  all  the  points  one  by  one,  and 
summarily  disposed  of  them.  A  gentleman  who  was  present 
informs  us,  that  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  impression  which 
was  produced  when,  at  the  close  of  his  decisive  comments  on 
each  count,  the  Doctor  exclaimed  "  Surely  there  is  no  heresy 
here!" 

We  would  respectftdly  draw  the  attention  of  our  theological 
opponents  in  Scotland  to  this  remarkable  speech.  They  are 
constantly  telling  us  that  "  Morisonianism '  is  very  deadly 
error  indeed.  We  say  to  them.  Look  here,  gentlemen.  You 
admit  that  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh  was  a  very  learned 
and  godly  man  and  a  very  accomplished  theologian.  You 
have  his  Commentary  on  First  Peter  and  his  Discourses  and 
Sayings  of  our  Lord  on  the  shelves  of  your  libraries.  Well, 
that  man  of  penetrating  intellect  and  angelic  piety  rose  up  in 
the  Synod  of  his  church,  when  this  system  of  trufii  was  on  its 
trial,  and  declared  that  he  saw  no  heresy  in  it,  byt  that,  as  far 
as  he  could  discover,  excepting  a  few  questionable  expres- 
sions, it  embraced  the  true  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  I  What 
think  ye  of  that  ?     Ponder  the  fact  well. 

One  paragraph  of  the  address  brought  down  the  applause 
of  the  whole  house.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  had  concluded  its  annual  meetings  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  preceding  week.  Heaving  with  the  excitement  that 
issued  in  the  Disruption  of  the  Free  Church,  that  anxious  con- 
clave had  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the  battle  of 
its  state-paid  endowments.  When  Dr.  Brown  contrasted  the 
theological  discussions  of  his  own  Synod  with  these  grovelling 
contentions  about  what  he  scornfully  called  "beggarly  ele- 
ments," the  belligerent  divines  before  him  forgot  the  asperities 
of  theologic  strife  and  broke  out  into  a  unanimous  cheer. 
They  had  no  endowments  other  than  the  intellectual ;  and 
the  young  appellant  had  no  "living"  to  fall  back ^  upon. 
Yet  the  smile  and  the  sunshine  were  short-lived;  for,  as  the 
address  closed,  and  they  who  heard  it  realized  that  the 
respected  speaker  ^drtually  endorsed  the  alleged  errors  of  Mr. 
Morison  of  Kilmarnock,  they  felt  that  a  serious  crisis  had 
arrived  for  their  church,  and  that  clever  helmsmen  would  be 
needed  to  steer  her  clear  of  the  rocks  of  difficulty  into  the 
midst  of  which  she  had  been  drifted. 

When  Dr.  Brown's  speech  was  concluded  three  o'clock  had 
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arrived,  and  the  Synod  adjourned.     The  loud  buzz  of  excited 
conversation  showed  that  it  abnost  broke  up  in  confusion. 

We  had  intended  to  include  in  our  present  paper  a  notice 
of  the  evening  diet,  at  which  the  Synod's  decision  was  given, 
but  we  must  defer  that  account  for  another  quarter. 


A     LOFTY    CLAIM. 

When  Jesus  said, "  I  am  the  door  "  (John  x,  9),  he  made  a  lofty 
claim.  With  safety,  and  comfort,  and  blessedness  within:  witn 
a  wandering,  wretched,  woe-begone  race  without,  it  is  a  lofty 
claim  for  any  one  to  make — "  I  am  the  door."  Neither  sage 
nor  sovereign  has  been  able  to  say  that  in  truth.  Amid  a 
thousand  discordant  claims  there  is  but  one  that  has  the 
ling  of  reality  about  it.     It  is  that  which  is  here  put  forth. 

It  is  told  of  an  artist  that,  when  painting  pictures  of 
Paul  and  Peter,  he  had  over-coloured  their  faces,  and  that 
-when  challenged  by  a  cardinal  for  doing  so,  he  smartly  replied 
that  he  meant  to  represent  them  as  blushing  at  the  claims  of 
their  successors.  But  could  any  face  be  painted  as  blushing 
for  the  claims  of  Jesus  ?  Not  in  truth,  we  think.  His  claims 
are  very  great,  but  they  are  sustained.  His  credentials  have 
been  freely  canvassed.  His  right  to  utter  this  word  has  been 
established.  Standing  in  the  centre  of  history,  with  a  halo 
round  him  which  none  can  fail  to  see,  he  alone  has  been  able 
to  say  in  truth,  "  I  am  the  door." 

We  are  struck,  however,  with  the  strength  of  self-assertion 
which  we  find  in  Jesus.  "I  am,"  he  says,  and  a  world  of 
thought  is  opened  up  as  he  adds  what  he  is.  The  tones  in 
which  he  speaks  of  himself  would  be  exceedingly  offensive  on 
the  lips  of  any  one  standing  on  the  platform  of  the  world's 
teachers,  the  world's  benemctors,  the  world's  patriots,  the 
world's  martyrs.  He  directs  men's  attention  to  himself  in  a 
way  that  would  be  egotism  in  another.  And  yet  we  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  so  in  him.  You  never  find  him  representing 
himself  as  one  who  is  afraid  that  he  may  go  too  far,  that  he 
may  be  detected,  that  his  claims  may  be  disproved.  You  never 
find  him  apologizing  for  any  claim  he  sets  forth,  or  retracting 
any  word  that  he  uttered,  or  contradicting  any  assertion  he 
had  made  of  himself.  His  self-assertion  is  calm,  deliberate, 
and  strong.  His  words  do  not  falter  on  his  lips.  He  knew 
himself,  asserted  himself,  spoke  of  himself,  because  he  had 
nothing  higher,  holier,  more  essential  to  say,  to  man.    And  he 
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has  said  nothing  more  momentous  to  the  world  than  this  very 
utterance,  "  I  am  the  door."  For  sheep  and  shepherds  alike 
there  is  truth  here. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  door  is  adapted  to 
man. 

With  a  fine  ease  and  command,  the  Saviour  moves  fi'om 
figure  to  figure  in  his  illustrative  mode  of  teaching.  He  knew 
how  to  embody  his  thought.  He  knew  the  reach  of  those 
minds  he  would  educate.  He  knew  how  to  gather  up  the 
results  of  his  imdertaking,  and  make  them  staiid  out  before 
the  eye.  He  did  not  trouble  them  with  the  process ;  for,  as  a 
rule,  it  is  with  results  that  the  people  are  concerned,  and  not 
with  processes.  One  scents  the  migrance  of  the  rose  without 
being  able  to  move  through  all  the  mysteries  of  nature  s 
laboratory.  We  can  watch  the  sweep  of  planets  though  we 
cannot  describe  the  glass  through  which  we  view  them.  We 
read  the  hours  upon  the  dial  though  we  cannot  name  a  wheel 
of  the  machinery.  Our  souls  are  borne  aloft  upon  the  music 
wave,  though  the  science  of  harmony  is  hid  in  mystery  to  us. 
And  so  with  higher  matters.  Jesus  did  not  pause  to  tell  men 
what  he  thought,  how  he  felt,  what  he  planned,  ere  he  entered 
upon  this  world.  He  does  not  debate,  he  pronounces.  He 
does  not  so  into  details,  he  gives  results.  And  the  result 
could  not  be  more  attractively  presented  than  when  he  says, 
"  I  am  the  door." 

But  this  adaptation  goes  farther  than  simply  in  the  mode 
of  presenting  the  thought.  The  true  adaptation  is  in  the 
thought  itself.  *'  I  am  the  door  "  into  safety,  blessedness,  rest. 
We  have  but  to  ask  if  men  are  outside  of  these  things, 
destitute  of  them,  and  then  ask,  by  what  means  shall  the  soul 
reach  them  ?  to  see  how  adapted  the  thought  is  to  man.  A 
moment's  reflection  convinces  us  that  the  thoughts  of  men  are 
not  ciystallizing  round  a  divine  centre ;  that  the  affections  of 
men  are  not  bound  with  a  divine  girdle  of  gladness ;  that  the 
human  heart  is  not  keeping  time  to  the  beatmg  of  the  Divine 
heart ;  that  life  to  multitudes  is  a  life  whose  waters  are  very 
troubled,  and  whose  sky  is  very  dark.  The  wanderings  of  the 
great  throng  are  in  a  downward  way,  while  pasture,  safety, 
and  sublime  freedom  are  within  theu*  reach.  Well,  how  shall 
men  reach  them  ?  Shall  we  learn  as  we  gaze  upon  the  curling 
clouds  from  the  pagan  altar?  Shall  a  man  like  ourselves  come 
between  us  and  the  God  we  have  offended?  Shall  himian 
engineering  trace  a  path  back  to  peace  ?  Shall  deed  of  man 
open  a  door  into  that  enclosure  within  which  all  that  the 
weary  soul  longs  for  may  be  enjoyed  ?  It  is  at  this  point  you 
hear  a  voice  saying,  "  I  am  the  door."    Seneca  has  said  a  few 
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fine  things,  but  he  could  never  say  that.  Socrates  has  said 
many  things  the  schools  have  treasured,  but  he  never  said 
that.  Milton  has  charmed  us  with  his  numbers,  but  he  could 
never  sing  of  himself  in  this  way.  Bunyan  has  thrilled  us 
with  quaint  pictures,  but  he,  poor  tinker,  required  a  door  for 
himseUl  How  did  Bunyan  enter?  Of  whom  did  Milton  sing  ? 
For  whom  did  Socrates  long  ?  For  that  Jesus  who  says,  "  I 
am  the  door." 

This  adaptation  to  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  man 
comes  finely  into  view  if  we  contrast  it  with  the  schemes  of 
men,  of  really  earnest  men.  You  think  of  Fichte's  "  blessed 
life,"  and  the  way  to  reach  it.  If  through  the  door  of 
philosophy  the  soul  must  enter  into  quiet  and  harmony,  who 
then  could  be  saved  ?  The  wisdom  that  is  from  above  would 
require  to  be  more  simple  and  suitable  than  the  wisdom  of 
man,  otherwise  it  would  be  an  eternal  "without"  for  the  race. 
Or  you  think  of  the  esthetics  of  Schiller  as  he  tries  to  take 
you  iQ  through  some  door  "Beautiful,"  to  the  bliss  you  need.  If 
only  through  a  door  of  beautiful  culture  the  soul  can  enter 
into  peace  and  safety,  what  then  is  to  become  of  us  all  ?  And 
if  Clmstianity  itself  be  a  system  of  esthetics  only,  which  is 
chiefly  beneficial  to  the  nature  of  woman,  what  then  is  to 
become  of  the  rougher,  ruder,  more  stubborn  soul  of  man?  In 
the  power  of  Christianity  to  culture  the  soul  we  all  believe ; 
but  it  is  not  this  first.  How  shall  such  natures  as  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Knox,  and  myriads  more  of  great  stalwart 
souls,  be  brought  under  culture  ?  When  shall  they  begin  ?  If 
it  is  to  be  a  school,  how  shall  they  enter  ?  Or  if  presented  as 
a  thing  of  safety  and  bliss,  where  shall  they  find  the  door  ? 
If,  again,  over  the  doorway  to  life  and  peace,  any  such  words 
were  written  as  would  demand  a  dialectical  discipline  such 
as  is  indicated  by  the  words  which  Plato  wrote  over  the  door 
of  his  academy — "  Let  none  but  geometricians  enter  here," 
who  among  the  masses  of  men  could  find  their  way  in  ?  Such 
things  are  not  adapted  to  man, — to  man  as  ignorant,  as  con- 
demned, as  weak, — but  this  door  is. 

Let  it  be  noticed  further  that  this  door  must  be  erUered  by 
"man. 

The  mistake,  that  the  soul  may  be  borne  in  without  activity 
on  its  own  part,  has  come,  in  this  land,  to  be  a  very  potent  one. 
It  is  not  that  it  is  simply  a  mistake  in  philosophy,  or  a 
vitiating  point  in  theology  aoout  which  earnest  souls  have  had 
many  a  quarrel.  Its  practical  influence  has  been  fearful.  A 
little  acquaintance  with  the  religious  conditions  and  difficulties 
and  objections  of  men,  would  reveal  what  influence  this 
thought  has  had  upon  the  soul.     The  error  has  had  many  a 
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name,  and  we  care  not  to  characterize  it  now.  Men  have 
called  it  "waiting  God's  time" — "sitting  at  the  pool  of 
ordinances;"  but  God  has  called  it  unbelief,  sin,  refusing  to 
come  to  Jesus,  to  enter  in  by  the  "  door."  The  false  thought 
has  become  soporific.  It  has  laid  a  spell  upon  the  faculties  of 
the  soul.  In  their  silence  souls  are  sighing,  but  know  not  that 
Jesus  waits  to  welcome.  Voluntary  activity  is  demanded  of 
all.     Men  enter  by  thought,  by  believing  thought. 

There  are,  of  course,  multitudes  who  stand  without  and  who 
choose  to  do  so.  It  is  not  any  particular  error  in  this  direction 
that  troubles  them.  They  have  taken  up  their  attitude  of 
choice.  Within  view  of  the  "door"  they  turn  away  their 
eyes.  With  the  path  of  bliss  before  them,  they  choose  one 
more  rough  and  thorny, — at  the  end  of  which  destruction 
waits. 

But  many  have  entered,  and  are  entering  constantly;  and 
can  testify  that  if  there  be  a  door  anywhere  for  man,  Jesus  is 
that  door.  They  entered  of  choice.  They  entered  heartily. 
And  having  entered,  their  eager  eyes  watch  for  others.  Their 
only  regret— a  regret  deep,  real,  and  unfeigned — ^is  that  they 
were  so  long  in  entering.  Many  of  them  would  have  been 
more  stately  in  soul,  more  beautifiil  in  culture,  more  rich  in 
memories  on  which  the  soul  loves  to  linger,  and  more  mighty 
in  influence  upon  the  lives  of  others,  had  they  only  enter^ 
sooner.  Every  year  they  delaj'ed  was  a  loss,  an  irreparable 
loss,  a  loss  which  may  be  felt  perhaps  amid  their  highest 
raptures  in  heaven.  But  as  a  fact,  they  have  entered  now, 
and,  amid  the  provision  of  the  Gospel  they  go  out  and  in  and 
find  pasture.  The  hour  that  witnessed  them  entering  by  Ihat 
"  door  "  is  one  of  the  bright  hours  of  their  history. 

It  is  cheering  to  know  that  the  door  is  wide  enough  for  all 
men. 

Its  dimensions,  indeed,  in  relation  to  men,  have  been 
handled  with  a  strange  freedom, — ^an  unbecoming  fi:^edom, — 
by  different  parties  of  polemic  Christians.  Some  of  the 
strangest  lines  in  the  history  of  doctrinal  discussion  are  to  be 
met  with  when  men  have  tried  to  measure  that  door — some 
contending  that  it  is  too  wide,  others  that  it  is  too  narrow, — 
some  contending  that  it  is  for  the  whole  race,  others  that  it 
is  only  for  a  portion.  The  dimensions  of  that  "door"  have 
come  upon  us  again  as  a  fresh  question  for  thoughtful  men. 
Preachers  are  charmed  with  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  state 
in  church  courts  that  "  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ  has  opened  a 
door  of  mercy  for  the  whole  world."  Others  are  stajiled  at 
the  boldness  of  the  statement.  But  why  the  alarm  ?  What 
does  this  bold  statement  amount  to  ?    Men  are  told  that  "  it 
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is  one  thing  to  say  that  the  work  of  Jesus  has  opened  the  door 
of  mercy  for  the  world,  and  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  to 
say  that  He  is  the  surety  for  all  mankind"!  So  it  is,  per- 
haps. For  if  that  door  of  mercy  be  hedged  round  by  other 
thorny  considerations,  who  can  pass  through  and  enter  ?  Let 
us  not  play  at  debate.  That  door  of  mercy  is  a  veritable 
fact.  It  means  that  God  wishes  to  save  all  men,  or  it  means 
nothing.  It  means  that  a  real  atonement  has  been  made 
for  man,  or  it  means  nothing.  The  truth  thus  symbolized  is 
for  eveiy  man  in  design  as  well  as  power  and  fitness.  To 
speak  of  a  door  of  mercy  opened  for  all,  and  then  hedge  that 
door  roimd  with  unconditional  decrees,  with  irresistible 
influence,  and  a  host  of  other  nullifying  considerations,  is  not 
to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  is  not  to  utter  harmonious  truth,  is 
not  to  do  the  Saviour  justice  when  he  says — "  I  am  the  door." 
It  is  well  that  above  the  din  of  contention  the  voice  of  Jesus 
is  heard  saying — "If  any  man  enter  he  shaU  be  saved,  and 
shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture. 

R  M.— M. 


ON    LITERATURE: 
A    Homily   for   Younq    Men. 

As  the  earth  has  been  designed  by  its  Creator  to  bring  forth 
firuit,  so  is  it  also  with  the  immortal  soul  of  man.  It  is  God's 
will  that  men  should  bring  forth  "  fruit  tmto  holiness."  But 
the  analogy  between  the  material  earth  and  the  human  soul 
does  not  stop  here.  As  in  the  former,  cultivation  is  necessary 
to  its  fruitfulness,  so  is  it  in  the  latter.  The  fallow  ffrotmd  of 
the  mind  and  heart  must  be  broken  up  ere  good  results  can  be 
obtained.  And,  further,  even  as  there  is  material  seed  as  the 
germ  out  of  which  springs  that  bread  which  is  the  staff*  of  life 
temporal,  so  also  is  there  needed  a  spiritual  seed  to  germinate 
the  fruits  of  life  eternal.  And,  once  more,  as  in  the  world  of 
matter,  the  fruits  of  the  field  become  not  only  '*  bread  to  the 
eater,"  but  ako  in  turn  "seed  to  the  sower,"  so  is  it  in  ihe 
world  of  spirit.  They  who  sow  and  reap  spiritual  fruits,  shall 
find  in  these  fruits  additional  and  more  precious  seed  where- 
-with  to  bless  both  themselves  and  others. 

What  seed  is  to  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
truth  is  to  the  production  of  the  fruits  of  the  soul.  The 
character  of  a  man  is  according  to  what  he  thinks  and  believes 
— ^to  the  ideas  which  find  a  place  in  his  mind.  To  the  attain- 
ment of  a  good  moral  character  it  is  quite  as  essential  that 
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there  be  truth  in  the  mind,  as  that  appropriate  seed  is  required 
for  the  production  of  a  certain  kind  of  finit.  Truth  has  been 
variously  defined.  We  will  not  stay  to  analyse  the  definitions 
here.  Viewed  generally  it  may  be  termed  the  proper  represen- 
tation of  reality.  Truth  is  not  the  reality  it  represents.  It  is 
only  the  medium  through  which  the  reality  becomes  known 
to  those  who  do  not  come  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
reality.  A  simple  illustration  will  make  our  meaning  evident. 
"  Chnst  died  for  all  men."  This  is  truth, — not  the  mere  words, 
however,  but  the  idea  which  the  words  convey,  constitute  the 
truth.  The  idea  conveyed  is  indeed  the  truth,  par  excelleTice. 
But  the  truth  is  not  the  historical  fact  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
Christ  died  for  all  men  more  than  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  but 
the  truth  still  exists.  We  do  not  say  that  Christ's  death  was 
truth :  it  still  is  truth,  and  shall  be  throughout  eternity.  (Here 
we  are  obliged  to  use  popular  phraseology,  and  call  the  fact  by 
the  name  of  the  representation.)  Viewing  truth  subjectively, 
that  is,  in  its  relation  to  the  mind,  we  remark  in  application  of 
the  foregoing  definition,  that  the  person  who  possesses  truth  in 
regard  to  any  matter  does  not  receive  that  matter  really  and 
substantially  into  his  mind,  but  is  brought  into  certain 
relations  towards  it  by  the  act  of  believing  or  receiving  the 
truth  concerning  it.  Thus  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  the 
man  who  believes  the  Gospel  actually  receives  Christ's  death 
into  his  mind ;  yet  he,  through  belief  of  the  truth  regarding  the 
death  of  Christ,  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  it. 

The  infinite  mind  of  (Jod  is  the  grand  primaiy  source  of  all 
truth.  But  man  is  capable  of  communing  with  (Jod,  and  of 
ascertaining  what  is  his  mind  and  will.  And  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  thoughtful  of  our  race  having  soared  to  the 
heights,  and  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  divine  thought, 
have  returned  and  deposited  their  acquirements  in  the  store- 
house of  literature,  and  by  their  exertions  and  discoveries  have 
brought  divine  realities  down  to  men.  Literature  is  a  granary 
into  which  precious  spiritual  grain,  gathered  through  tne  long 
ages  of  the  past  by  skilful  and  laborious  husbandmen,  has  been 
deposited  for  the  spiritual  nourishment  of  the  race.  Let  us, 
then,  often  betake  ourselves  to  this  glorious  storehouse ;  for  in 
partaking  of  its  fruits  we  will  grow  up  into  true  intellectual 
and  moral  manhood, — ^not  forgetting,  however,  that  truth  is  not 
confined  to  literature.  Like  the  lark,  it  soars  in  the  blue 
heavens.  It  lurks  too  in  the  green  woods,  dances  in  the  noisy 
brook,  and  permeates  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this  beautiful 
earth  on  which  we  live.  Altering  slightly  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  we  may  say — 
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Tmth  lingers  all  around  oar  path. 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  in  familiar  things. 

And  through  their  lowly  guise. 

But  in  consulting  literature,  let  us  be  careful  lest  we  receive 
into  our  minds  the  mere  chaff  of  worthlessness,  or  what  is 
worse — the  tares  of  error.  It  is  not  all  good  seed  that  is  cast 
into  the  granary  of  literature :  and  if  we  do  not  carefuUy  sift 
and  scrutinize  what  we  read,  the  result  will  be  that  thorns  and 
briers  will  spring  up  where  only  good  fruit  should  appear.  As 
already  indicated,  there  are  two  evils  to  be  avoided  in  our 
reception  of  literaiy  seed — there  is  chaff  and  there  are  tares. 
How  many  of  our  fellow-men  and  women  feed  upon  the  merest 
chaff!  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  it.  How  large  a  portion  of 
the  literary  granary  is  occupied  with  the  most  worthless 
husks!  When  we  consider  this,  and  remember  the  specious 
appearance  which  these  husks  present,  we  become  alarmed  for 
the  hungry  yet  thoughtless  multitude  who  devour  them  so 
voraciously. 

What  abuudance  too  of  the  tares  of  error  is  to  be  found  in 
the  storehouse  of  literature !  Side  by  side  with  the  good  seed 
of  the  word  are  these  poisonous  crops  of  the  enemy  to  be 
found ; — ^and  so  like  are  they  sometimes  to  the  true  seed,  that 
it  needs  a  most  watchful  eye  to  detect  the  difference.  At  the 
present  day,  perhaps,  there  is  greater  need  for  carefulness  than 
at  any  previous  time.  Error  is  now  so  mixed  up  and  smoothed 
over  with  truth,  so  seemingly  reasonable  and  just,  that  it 
behoves  us  to  receive  the  opinions  of  even  some  teachers  of 
theology  with  much  caution,  as  well  as  devout  and  earnest 
consideration. 

For  what  havoc  do  not  both  of  these  evils  produce,  when 
sown  in  the  human  heart!  When  the  specious  chaff  is  so 
eagerly  received,  and  when  the  receivers  of  it  fancy  they  are 
partaking  of  the  finest  of  the  wheat,  their  precious  souls  are 
being  starved.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  young  man,  absorbed 
with  the  beauties  of  mere  word  painting,  or  even  with  the 
petty  and  would-be-smart  sayings  of  mere  literary  triflers. 
His  mind  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  mode  in  which  thought 
is  presented,  that  the  substance  of  the  thought  is  entirely 
overlooked.  Like  the  botanist  who  would  study  the  flowers 
upon  his  mother's  grave,  without  a  single  thought  of  the  dear 
one  whose  body  was  interred  within,  he  would  carp  and 
quibble,  or  utter  admiring  criticism  upon  the  style  in  which 
the  most  solemn  and  important  truths  are  written,  while  the 
truths  themselves  remained  buried  from  his  sight. 

Or  look  at  this  young  woman.     Over  the  pages  of  a  modem 
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novel — one  of  these  sickly,  sentimental  heart-depraving  books 
— she  is  all-engrossingly  bent.  Her  work  is  neglected;  her 
highest  interests  are  forgotten;  and  her  heart  shuts  out 
from  its  affections  that  love  and  friendship  and  benevolent 
regard  which  are  the  life-blood  of  society.  Her  sensibilities 
are  depraved  and  developed  to  a  morbid  extent.  She  has 
indeed  sympathies;  but  they  do  not  embrace  real  sufferers. 
The  misery  and  poverty  which  appear  all  around  her  in  the 
actual  world  make  no  impression  upon  her  heart ;  she  beholds 
it  all  unmoved.  But  over  the  woes  of  an  imaginary  love-sick 
swain,  or  forlorn  maiden,  she  drops  the  sympathetic  tear  and 
heaves  the  profoundest  of  sighs.  She  lives  in  an  ideal  world, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  she  retards  the  progress  of  the  actual 
one.  Not  only  is  she  herself  an  idler  in  the  great  bee-hive,  her 
example  is  contagious,  and  she  helps  to  make  drones  of  others. 
How  pernicious  too  is  the  influence  of  error !  As  certainly 
as  man  is  sanctified  through  belief  of  the  truth,  so  surely  does 
he  become  corrupted  through  the  reception  of  error.  Can  an 
evil  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  Can  the  seed  of  tares  bring 
forth  a  harvest  of  fine  wheat  ?  Impossible.  Only  "  he  that 
believeth  shall  be  saved."  Now,  it  is  not  belief  in  general 
which  is  thus  referred  to.  It  is  belief  of  "the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus:"  and  the  belief  of  no  other  thing  will  save  the  souL 
Every  other  thing  is,  in  reference  to  salvation,  and  where 
brought  into  competition  with  the  Gk)spel,  soul-ruining  error. 
What  is  true  in  regard  to  this  most  important  of  all  concerns 
is  also  true  in  regard  to  things  of  minor  importance.  Let  us 
all  be  deeply  convinced  of  ttds,  and  be  ever  carefiil,  ere  we 
give  credence  to  the  opinions  of  men,  to  see  that  they  are  true. 
Nothing  but  truth  will  stand  the  lapse  of  time, 

"The  wreck  of  matter  and  the  crash  of  worlds." 

Systems  of  error  may  lift  up  their  heads  and  sit  enthroned  on 
the  high  places  of  tnis  world  for  a  day ;  but  by  and  by  they 
must  and  will  crumble  into  dust.  Let  us  then  declare  our- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  truth,  though  the  world  should  be 
against  us.  Let  us  abide  by  it  through  good  report  and 
tnrough  bad,  for  we  may  rest  assured  that  by  so  doing  "  we 
shall  m  due  time  reap  the  reward  if  we  faint  not." 

But  how  shall  we  know  the  good  from  the  bad,  the  true 
from  the  false  ?  By  what  test  shall  we  try  the  many  books 
with  which  we  are  beset,  so  that  we  shall  neither  on  the  one 
hand  impoverish  our  minds  with  what  is  useless  and  trifling, 
nor  on  the  other,  wreck  and  ruin  them  with  what  is  false  ? 

With  reference  to  the  former  matter  we  will  only  suggest 
one  consideration.     We  do  not  condemn  novel  reading,  nor 
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purely  literary  works.  We  have  derived  considerable  pleasure 
and  benefit  from  both.  But  this  we  may  be  sure  of :  firsts 
with  regard  to  novels,  that  whenever  they  draw  away  our 
attention  or  interest  from  the  real  facts  of  life,  either  by  their 
own  improbable  nature  or  by  our  over-absorption  in  their 
perusal,  they  are  then  unquestionably  pernicious  and  ought 
to  be  given  up;  while  at  the  same  time  we  must  consider 
that  the  great  mass  of  novels  have  an  immoral  tendency,  and 
should  never  be  perused  at  all.  To  peruse  them  for  the  sake 
of  any  good  lesson  that  may  be  derived  from  them  is  like 
-wading  to  the  eyes  in  mud  to  get  possession  of  a  pin.  Secondly, 
with  regard  to  fine  lite'rary  composition,  it  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  adornment  of  something  that  is  essential 
and  important.  Whenever  we  lose  sight  of  the  essential  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  circumstantial,  then  emphatically  are  we 
"grasping  the  shadow  and  losing  the  substaiice.**  What  can 
mere  finely  turned  sentences  or  smart  literary  gossip  do  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  immortal  soul,  or  fit  it  for  its  great 
and  eternal  destiny!  Truth,  like  beauty  "unadorned,  is  adorned 
the  most,"  in  a  great  many  cases  at  least ;  and  better  for  us  to 
sacrifice  the  mere  form  than  the  great  truth  which  it  seeks  to 
adorn. 

But  how  shall  insidious  error,  mixed  up  and  smoothed  over 
with  truth,  be  detected  and  avoided  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult 
task,  and,  as  we  imagine,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
performance  of  it.  We  must  exert  all  our  energies  of  heart 
and  mind  to  guard  the  citadel  of  our  being  from  its  deceitftd 
and  dangerous  influence. 

One  important  consideration  is  that  our  affections  have  much 
to  do  with  our  reception  of  truth  or  error.  How  true,  in 
r^ard  to  belief  of  error,  is  the  old  proverb,  "  The  wish  is 
fsither  to  the  thought " !  When  a  man's  affections  are  supremely 
fixed  upon  (lod,  how  steady  and  sure  is  his  progress  through 
the  innumerable  errors  that  beset  his  pathway  through  life! 
When  the  soul  submits  itself  to  the  influences  of  the  good  Spirit 
of  God,  how  quick  is  its  discernment  of  what  is  only  the  mere 
semblaiice  of  truth  !  Many  men,  in  the  pride  of  their  hearts, 
keep  themselves  from  decision  for  God  and  duty,  because, 
forsooth,  they  do  not  understand  and  comprehend  aU  God's 
ways.  How  foolish  is  such  conduct !  Did  such  persons  really 
wish  to  do  right  they  would  speedily  find  enough  of  plain 
incontrovertible  fact  to  warrant  their  doing  so.  Their  own 
unworthiness ;  their  dependence  upon  a  higher  power;  the 
merciful  providence  by  which  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded, are  first  truths  in  the  experience  of  all,  and  surely 
these  should  suffice  to  induce  every  honest  man  to  jdeld  himself 
to  God. 
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But  it  is  also  requisite,  in  order  to  avoid  error,  that  our 
intellectual  faculties  be  exercised.  We  must  sift  and  examine 
every  theory  and  statement  that  is  urged  upon  our  attention. 
Our  reason  is  the  faculty  of  mind  which  enables  us  to  discern 
between  truth  and  error.  The  function  of  reason  is  to  recognize 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  ideas — ^at  least  tms  is 
pne  of  its  functions.  This  function  it  discharges  intuitively. 
Reason  is  that  God-given  power  which  sits  as  umpire  in  the 
human  soul  and  with  uncorrupted  fidelity  sees  and  makes 
known  the  truth.  Its  judgements,  subjectively  viewed,  are 
invariably  correct;  they  are  true  judgements  in  accordance 
with  the  evidence  supplied.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does 
error  arise?  We  reply  that  it  may  arise  from  the  false  or 
imperfect  information  presented  to  reason.  Reason  takes  a 
correct  view  of  what  is  brought  before  it,  but  that  may  be 
either  insufficient  or  untrue.  Reason  does  not  procure 
evidence;  it  sits  in  judgement  upon  it.  It  is  not  the 
procurator  fiscal,  if  we  may  so  speak,  but  it  fiilfils  the  office  of 
judge  or  jury. 

Again,  in  discharging  its  judicial  function,  reason  proceeds 
upon  some  hypothesis,  as  a  standard  or  touchstone  to  which 
matten^  under  consideration  are  subjected.  What  is  unknown 
or  unadmitted,  is  brought  into  comparison  with  what  is  known 
or  admitted,  and  thus  its  truth  or  error  is  made  apparent. 
This  hypothesis  or  standard  may  either  be  laid  down  by 
reason,  or  by  the  mere  wishes  of  men ;  and  when  by  the  latter 
it  is  frequently  wrong.  Hence  arise  the  possibility  and 
actual  existence  of  error.  If  sinful  man  sets  up  an  incorrect 
standard  of  right  and  wrong,  of  true  and  false,  and  brings  all 
things  to  this  standard,  the  conclusion  must  also  be  false. 

But  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  false  hypothesis,  or  for 
such  false  and  imperfect  evidence.  There  are  indisputable 
facts  lying  at  the  basis  of  all  truth, — ^there  is  some  infallible 
standard  oy  which  we  may  test  all  that  we  read.  In  the 
domain  of  mathematics  we  have  the  self-evident  axioms  and 
postulates  which  substantiate  the  truth  of  all  theorems  and 
problems  with  which  they  agree.  In  the  domain  of  philosophy, 
too,  we  have  first  principles  which  are  irrepressibly  forced  upon 
our  convictions  by  their  self-evidencing  truthfulness — such  for 
instance  as — every  effect  must  have  a  cause;  an  intelligent 
design  must  have  an  intelligent  designer,  &c.,  &c.  And  above 
all,  in  the  domain  of  theology  we  have  the  infallible  testimony 
of  the  word  of  God,  by  which  we  ought  to  test  every  doctrine 
propounded  by  men.  "To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony,  if 
they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
light  in  them."    Moored  on  these  eternal  rocks,  we  need  not  be 
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drifted  out  upon  the  troubled  sea  of  error,  but  repose  cabnly 
and  peaceftdly  by  the  haven  of  rest.  Our  duty,  then,  in 
relation  to  the  mass  of  literature  which  contains  so  much 
error,  and  is  so  apt  to  mislead  the  thoughtless  mind,  is  to  keep 
firm  hold  of  what  is  indisputable,  and  ere  we  take  other 
ideas  or  theories  into  the  foundation  upon  which  our  faith  and 
hope  repose,  see  by  fair,  independent,  and  comprehensive 
comparison,  that  they  harmonize  with  eternal  facts. 

But  let  us  test  each  theory  and  idea  by  the  standard  which 
is  legitimately  related  to  it.  Men  do  not  usually  count  fluids 
or  measure  grain  by  feet  and  inches.  So  neither  should  they 
try  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the  first  principles  of 
mathematics,  nor  test  the  Bible  by  systems  of  physical  science. 
No  doubt  all  truth  is  more  or  less  related,  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  in  one  sphere  assists  us  to  understand  more  clearly  what 
is  embraced  within  another  sphere;  but,  in  our  opinion,  it  is 
only  fair  and  just  that  we  should  proceed  with  our  inquiries 
after  truth  in  an  independent  way,  examining  each  system  in 
the  light  of  its  own  evidence,  and  fix)m  its  own  foundations. 
It  is  this  confounding  of  one  sphere  of  truth  with  another 
that  has  caused  so  much  rationalism  and  scepticism  of  late 
years.  Because  scientific  men  &ad  higher  professions  and 
claims  to  supernatural  power  in  the  Biole,  they  reject  it,  on 
the  ground  that  no  such  phenomena  are  to  be  found,  at  least 
in  their  estimation,  in  the  world  of  science;  yet  we  cannot 
help  asking,  What  right  have  they  to  import  such  material 
considerations  into  the  sacred  and  inspired  revelation  of  God  ? 
But  our  space  forbids  further  remark.  We  have  here  simply 
touched  upon  a  great  principle  of  thought,  which  is  capable 
of  indefinite  expansion  and  elucidation,  but  which  in  the 
meantime  we  must  allow  each  one  to  work  out  for  himself. 
We  dose  this  paper  by  exhorting  our  young  readers,  in  the 
words  of  Solomon,  "To  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;"  to 
"  Cry  after  knowledge,  to  seek  her  as  silver  and  search  for  her 
as  for  hid  treasures." 

A.  W.— S. 


Of  himself,  he  (the  Rev.  K  Hill)  remarked, — "My  aim  in  every 
sermon  is,  a  stout  and  lusty  call  to  simiers,  to  quicken  the  saints,  and 
to  be  made  a  universal  blessing  to  all." — Sid/ne^8  Life  of  Rev.  R,  Hill, 

Legh  Eichmond  says — "  Keep  in  mind  that  excellent  rule : — ^Never 
preach  a  single  sermon,  from  which  an  unenlightened  hearer  might 
not  learn  the  plan  of  salvation,  even  though  he  never  afterwards 
heard  another  discourse. 
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"THE    RESTITUTION  OF   ALL   THINGS." 

'*  Of  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things  God  hath  spoken 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began." 
This  was  the  lofty  theme  of  all  the  prophets.  In  the  mi<£t  of 
the  wreck  and  ruin  which  sin  had  wrought,  they  pointed  re- 
joicingly forward  to  a  glorious  time  of  restoration,  when  all 
that  was  confused  and  chaotic  would  become  orderly  and 
beautiful.  They  told  men  that  not  for  ever  would  this  world 
swing  through  space,  groaning  under  the  curse  of  sin,  but  that 
a  brighter  and  better  day,  a  day  of  purity  and  peace,  would 
yet  dawn  upon  it. 

As  the  basis  of  a  few  thoughts  upon  the  subject  of  "  Restitu- 
tion," we  have  selected  that  profound  Scripture  contained  in 
Eph.  i,  9,  11.  Alford's  translation  of  it  runs  thus : — ''Having 
made  known  the  mystery  of  his  will  according  to  his  good 
pleasure,  which  he  purposed  in  himself  in  order  to  the  economy 
of  the  fulfilment  of  the  seasons,  to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ; 
the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things  in  the  earth,  in  him 
in  whom  we  were  also  taken  for  his  inheritance" 

Ellicot's  translation  is  better.  It  is  as  follows  : — "  Havvag 
Tnade  known  unto  us  tlie  mystery  of  his  will  accordimg  to  the 
good  pleasure  which  he  purposed  in  hvunsdf  in  regard  to  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times,  to  sum  up  again  all 
things  i/a  Christ;  the  things  in  the  heavens  and  the  things 
upon  the  earth,  even  in  him  in  whom  we  were  also  chosen  far 
his  inheritance, 

(1.)  These  words  seem  to  teach  thai  Ood  has  revealed  his 
ultimate  design  with  regard  to  Hie  work  of  redemption.  He 
has  "  made  known  unto  us  the  mystery  of  his  will."  The 
things  which  he  eternally  purposed  withm  himself  to  do  he  has 
at  length  disclosed.  We  have  now  more  than  stray  hints  re- 
garding the  glorious  consunmiation  of  all  things.  We  have 
a  revelation.  The  veil  has  been  drawn  aside  from  the  hidden 
councils  concealed  for  ages.  God  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son,  making  known  "the  mystery 
which  hath  been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations." 

(2.)  This  revelation  which  Ood  has  given  has  respect  to  "  the 
dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times"  By  "  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times,"  Alford  understands  "  the  whole  duration 
of  Gospel  times."  This  interpretation  recommends  itself  to  us. 
We  find  in  Scripture  implicit  reference  to  several  dispensations 
or  ages.  The  first  was  the  Edenic;  the  second,  the  Antedilu- 
vian; the  third,  the  Patriarchal;  the  fourth,  the  Legal.  Each 
of  these  dispensations  fulfilled  its  purpose,  and  passed  away. 
The  fifth  in  order  is  the  (Jospel  dispensation,  or  "  the  dispensar 
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tion  of  the  fulness  of  times."  All  the  prior  ages  run  up  to  and 
meet  in  this  one.  In  it  they  find  their  "fiilness"  or  com- 
pleteness. 

"The  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times"  dates  from 
the  first  advent  of  Christ  (see  Gal.  iv,  4,  5).  From  the  first 
advent  it  runs  on  to  the  second  advent  at  the  judgement  day, 
-when  it  shall  be  wound  up.  During  the  interval  which 
stretches  between  these  two  points  God's  scheme  of  mercy  was 
to  be  filled  up,  or  completed.  To  this  age  all  others  pointed, 
and  to  it  they  were  all  preparatory.  This  dispensation  was  to 
be  the  harvest  of  those  which  preceded ;  for  in  it  God's  great 
plan  of  restoration  was  to  be  carried  out  to  its  consummation. 

This  leads  to  the  reflection  that  God's  eternal  purpose  of 
grace  is  now  being  perfected.  The  present  Gospel  dispensation 
is  final.  Upon  us  the  ends  of  the  world  have  come.  The 
times  of  the  Grentiles  are  now  being  fulfilled.  Those  who  were 
far  off  are  brought  nigh.  There  has  come  a  time  of  .refireshing 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  Souls  dead  in  sin,  souls  dead 
to  God  and  goodness,  are  beginning  to  live.  The  work  of 
redemption  is  progressing.  The  Gospel,  like  leaven  hid  in 
the  heart  of  the  world,  is  gradually  making  its  quickening 
power  felt  to  the  very  circumference.  It  is  a  centre  of  life  in 
a  corrupt  and  dying  world. 

Christ  came  into  a  world  disturbed  and  disordered  by  sin. 
Man  was  at  enmity  with  God.  Man  was  at  enmity  with  man. 
The  mission  of  Christ  was  to  bring  aU  into  a  state  of  harmony 
and  peace.  He  is  the  bond  of  union  between  God  and  man. 
In  lum  this  lapsed  race  is  restored  to  God.  He  is  also  the 
mediator  between  man  and  man.  He  unites  man  to  man. 
Those  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  possess  a 
unity  of  feeling  and  life.  "  Of  twain  he  makes  one  new  man." 
All  men  become  one  in  him.  They  become  one  organic  whole. 
They  constitute  a  holy  kingdom,  over  which  he  reigns  supreme. 
In  2  Cor.  v,  we  read  that  **  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself"  He  was  in  Christ  winning  back  the 
alienated  hearts  of  men  to  himself  By  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  his  Son  he  laid  the  foundation  for  a  universal  and 
everlasting  re-union  between  heaven  and  earth.  Ever  since  he 
entered  into  this  new  relation  with  his  creatures  the  work  of 
reconciliation  and  reconstruction  has  been  going  on.  But  this 
blessed  work  has  only  begun.  In  the  ages  to  come  God  will 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace. 

(3.)  God's  perfected  plan  is  orie  of  restitution.  It  is  to  sum 
up  again  all  things  in  Christ — ^to  gather  all  things  into  him,  so 
that  they  might  be  constituted  anew,  and  form  a  new  creation 
— ^to  head  up  in  one  all  things  in  Christ — ^that  is,  to  bring  them 
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under  Christ  as  the  one  great  head.  The  only  other  place  in  the 
New  Testament  where  the  verb  here  employed  (avaic«<^oXouo«) 
occurs,  is  in  Rom.  xiii,  9,  when  Paul  says,  "If  there  be  any  other 
commandment  (that  is,  than  those  specified),  it  is  briefly  com- 

f>rehended  (&uaKi<t>a\ai5uTai)  in  this  saying,  viz.: — "Thou  shalt 
ove  thy  neighbour  as  thyself/'  As  the  whole  law  is  gathered 
together  or  summed  up  in  one  precept,  so  aU  thmgs  are 
gathered  together  or  summed  up  in  Christ. 

The  circle  embraced  by  this  work  of  restoration  is  wide  as 
the  universe.  It  extends  to  all  things  in  heaven  and  upon  the 
earth.  We  dare  not  restrict  the  words  further  than  they 
restrict  themselves,  or  dilute  the  blessed  truth  which  they 
express.  They  are  evidently  used  in  the  widest  sense.  The 
restoration  of  which  they  speak  is  to  be  limitless  in  its  sweep, 
comprehending  all  things  earthly  and  heavenly. 

Some,  reasoning  from  the  scope  of  the  entire  epistle,  have 
supposed  that  the  expression,  "things  in  heaven  and  things 
upon  the  earth,"  refers  to  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  who  were  to 
be  imited  in  Christ.  But  this  is  a  mere  fragment  of  the 
apostle's  thought.  The  bringing  of  the  far-off  Gentile  near  to 
the  Jew  was  but  a  subordinate  step  leading  to  the  reconciliation 
of  both  to  God.     By  throwing  down  the  middle  wall  which* 

J)arted  them,  and  uniting  them  together,  Christ  paved  the  way 
or  the  higher  union  of  both  to  God.  His  great  aim  was  that 
"  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross, 
having  slain  the  enmity  thereby."  This  is  doubtless  one  of 
the  leading  thoughts  in  the  epistle.  But  here  the  apostle's 
mind  is  taking  a  wider  range  than  the  union  of  Jew  and 
Gentile  to  each  other  and  to  God.  He  sees  all  Christ's 
sheep  which  are  lying  scattered  up  and  down  throughout 
the  universe,  gathered  together,  and  forming  one  flock 
under  the  watchful  care  of  Christ  himself,  the  one  Great 
Shepherd. 

"Both  men  and  angels,"  says  Doddridge,"  were  at  first  in 
sweet  and  harmonious  subjection  to  the  Son  of  God,  the  great 
Creator  of  both ;  but  man,  having  broken  himself  off  from  the 
society,  the  Son  of  Man,  by  his  humiliation  and  sufferings, 
recovers  all  who  believe  in  him,  and  in  his  human  nature 
presides  over  the  kingdom  to  which  in  the  world  of  glory  they 
and  his  angels  belong." 

This  interpretation,  although  in  substance  correct,  is  too 
naiTOW.  The  restoration  of  man  includes  all  with  which  man 
is  connected.  It  includes  the  restoration  of  the  material  world. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  neuter  form  of  the  words  tA  mdm-a. 
The  outer  world,  which  was  cursed  when  man  fell,  will  be 
restored  to  its  primal  glory  when  man  is  restored  to  the  image 
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of  God.  Earth  shall  then  in  the  AiUest  sense  be  brought  into 
harmony  and  union  with  heaven. 

How  "  the  heavenlies  "  are  to  be  influenced  by  the  mediation 
of  Christ  we  cannot  tell.  Perhaps  they  are  by  it  to  be  brought 
into  closer  union  with  their  great  head,  and  into  fuller  unison 
with  all  that  is  related  to  him.  Enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  attractive  power  of  Christ  is  felt  through  all  creation; 
that  he  is  gradually  drawing  all  that  is  good  to  himself, 
that  he  is  summing  up  all  things  in  himself,  and  that 
he  is  making  all  things  new.  This  to  us  is  a  great  mystery. 
We  know  it  only  in  part.  When  the  web  is  finished  and 
lifted  from  the  loom,  we  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
general  design.  It  will  be  seen  to  be  something  worthy  of 
God.  Even  now  God's  wondrous  plan  is  unfoldii^.  There  is 
a  bright  light  in  the  clouds,  though  the  jaundiced  eye  sees  it 
not.  That  light  is  prophetic  of  the  glorious  future  in  store  for 
the  world.  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together  until  now,  but  its  complete  redemption  draweth  ni^h." 
The  jubilee  of  the  world  is  at  hand.  The  clouds  which  dai^en 
the  moral  sky  shall  melt  into  eternal  sunshine. 

(4.)  The  restitution  of  all  things  is  in  Christ.  He  is  the 
great  restorer.  His  own  words  are — "Behold,  I  make  all 
things  new."  In  him  all  things  are  to  be  reconstructed  and 
reorganized.  He  is  the  living  centre  of  unity.  AU  things  are 
to  be  reunited  under  him  as  the  common  head.  As  the  second 
Adam  he  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation.  In  him  whatever 
belongs  to  God's  perfected  plan  is  to  subsist.  AU  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  are  to  be  summed  up  in  him. 

The  same  truth  is  brought  out  even  more  fiilly  in  that 
parallel  passage  found  in  Cm.  i,  19,  20 — **  It  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  (^.6.,in  Christ)  should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  having 
made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile 
all  things  unto  himself,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or 
things  in  heaven."  Here  the  reconciliation  of  all  things  is 
said  to  be  "by  him"  (^i  dm-ov),  and  the  "  by  him"  is  explained 
to  mean,  "  by  the  blood  of  his  cross."  The  sacrificial  death  of 
Jesus  is  thus  the  procuring  cause  of  this  reconciliation  between 
heaven  and  earth.  Its  virtue  is  felt  through  aU  creation. 
Christ  the  Redeemer  is  the  root  of  creation,  and  every  branch 
springing  from  him,  everything  in  any  way  connected  with 
him,  must  feel  the  efficacv  of  his  sacrifice.  And  when  the 
influence  flowing  out  from  his  sacrifice  comes  into  contact  with 
moral  beings,  if  it  be  not  resisted  but  yielded  to,  it  purifies 
and  ennobles  the  whole  nature,  Tnii.1cing  it  altogether  a  new 
creation. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  restitution  eflected  by 
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Christ — ^the  reconciliation  which  takes  place  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross,  as  boundless  in  extent,  as  reaching  to  creation  8 
utmost  limit,  as  having  the  universe  for  its  circuit.  But  a 
limitation  is  forced  upon  us.  From  the  text  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Ephesians,  with  which  we  started,  we  learn  that  this 
restitution  includes  only  what  within  that  wide  circuit  is  in 
Christ.  This  important  idea  is  repeated.  God*s  purpose  was 
"to  sum  up  all  things  in  Christ,  even  in  him"  All  that  is 
outside  of  him  is  therefore  excluded  from  this  blessed  restora- 
tion. "  It  is,"  says  Ellicot,  "  as  if  the  design  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
were  to  make  us  feel  distinctly  that  to  what  lies  out  of  him, 
and  apart  from  him,  be  it  mortal  or  immortal,  human  or 
angelical,  no  efficacies  of  consiunmating  love  can  be  properly 
conceived  to  extend."  Where  there  is  contact  with  Christ 
there  is  life  and  beauty.  Where  there  is  separation  from 
him  there  is  death  and  corruption.  Whatever  is  united  to  him 
is  a  fruitful  branch  in  the  living  vine.  Whatever  has  no 
attachment  to  him  is  a  withered  branch  fit  only  for  fuel.  By 
some  powerful  law,  resembling  gravitation  in  the  natural  world, 
Christ  draws  and  centres  round  him  whatever  is  within  the 
radius  of  his  influence;  but  whatever  lies  beyond  the  radius  of  his 
attraction  is  repelled  from  him,  and  shares  the  fate  of  those 
"  wandering  stars  to  whom  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  darkness 
for  ever."  In  other  words,  whatever  has  not  a  centripetal 
tendency  towards  Chiist  has  a  centrifugal  tendency  from  him. 
If  that  centripetal  tendency  be  ever  so  feeble  it  will  ultimately 
draw  the  soul  near  to  Christ  to  be  renewed  and  reformed  in 
him,  and  thus  fitted  to  fill  up  some  part  in  God  s  perfected 
plan.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  that  centrifugal  tendency  be 
ever  so  feeble  it  will,  unless  checked,  cause  the  soul  to  gravitate 
further  and  further  from  Christ,  until  it  reaches  a  state  of 
hopeless  conftision  and  ruin. 

The  great  truth  that  there  is  restitution  in  Christ  alone,  and 
<lestruction  out  of  him,  cannot  be  too  strongly  enforced.  It  is 
one  of  the  foundation  truths  of  Scripture.  It  leads  us  to  see 
that  although  Christ  bore  the  collective  sin  of  all  mankind, 
none  are  saved,  none  are  restored  to  God,  except  those  who  are 
m  him,  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature." 
That  "if "  is  all  important.  Everything  hangs  upon  it.  At 
first  sight  the  two  doctrines  of  a  universal  atonement  and 
imiversal  restoration  may  appear  to  be  counterparts  of  each 
other;  but  they  are  not.  Christ  died  for  all,  therefore  all  must 
be  saved,  is  fallacious  reasoning.  Dr.  Candlish  was  evidently 
exulting  in  his  escape  from  universalism,  in  the  doctrine  of  a 
limited  atonement,  when  in  his  introductory  lecture  on  ftiture 
punishment,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  last  year  s  session  of 
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the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  he  said  "what  has  always 
silenced  and  convinced  me,  has  been  the  absolute  impossibility, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  of  holding  consistently,  whole  and  entire  the 
great  doctrine  of  redemption' — the  astounding  fact  of  the 
atonement — ^a  Divine  Redeemer — a  real  substitution — an  actual 
endurance  of  wrath — the  interposition  of  heaven's  love  after 
that  tremendous  fashion,  without  admitting  the  correlative 
and  corresponding  fact  of  a  hopeless  hell."  The  Doctor  saw 
that  if  the  stridily  substitutionary  view  of  Christ's  death 
be  accepted,  then  those  who  hold  by  its  world-wide 
reference  are  landed  in  universalism.  It  must  be  so.  But 
this  strictly  substitutionary  view  we  do  not  accept.  We 
believe  that  the  atonement  had  a  substitutionary  element  in 
it,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it  was  *'a  real  substitution." 
The  atonement  of  Christ  per  se  saves  none.  It  is  only  when 
the  objective  fact  of  Christ  s  death  for  sin  becomes  a  subjective 
reality  that  any  are  saved.  What  is  this  but  saying  that 
there  is  no  salvation  but  in  union  to  Christ?  All  are  not 
necessarily  saved  for  whom  Christ  died ;  but  all  are  saved  who 
are  in  Christ ;  while  all  who  are  out  of  him  are  lost.  It  is  not 
in  accordance  with  God's  unalterable  and  eternal  plan  to  save 
or'^  restore  any  but  those  who  have  a  vital  connection  with 
Christ. 

(5.)  Here  a  question,  which  has  already  been  in  part  an- 
ticipated, falls  to  be  answered.  It  may  be  put  thus: — Will  that 
portion  of  creation  lying  beyond  the  sphere  of  Cfhrisfs 
restoHng  grace  yet  be  drawn  to  him,  and  thus  be  brought 
into  a  state  of  purity  arid  blisf^  ?  Time  was  when  no  jar  was 
audible  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  universe.  Time  was  when 
no  prodigal  roamed  in  all  the  vast  domains  of  God.  Will  that 
time  ever  come  again  ?  Will  every  lost  sheep  be  brought  into 
the  everlasting  fold  ?    Would  that  we  could  believe  it ! 

"The  wish  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave. 
Oh,  comes  it  not  from  what  we  have 
The  likest  God  within  the  soul?" 

Yes;  such  a  wish  is  good.  It  is  godlike.  The  universal 
Father  must  desire  to  gather  every  wanderer  into  his  eternal 
home.  And  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with  him  must  share  in 
this  desire.  But  are  God's  desires  never  thwarted  ?  Is  eveiy- 
thing  he  wishes,  or  even  wills,  carried  out  ?  Is  not  his  will 
often  thwarted  now,  and  if  so,  may  it  not  be  thwarted  for 
ever  ?  What  if  there  be  some  over  whom  he  yearns  who  will 
not  come  home !  Will  he  force  them  back  ?  Those  who  say 
so  forget  that  God  cannot  coerce  moral  beings  without  destroy- 
ing their  free  agency.     And  if  their  free  agency  be  destroyed, 
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they  are  no  longer  moral  beings ;  and  their  compulsorj' 
obedience  is  purchased  at  a  high  price  when  purchased  at  the 
price  of  the  destruction  of  their  godlike  natures. 

Besides,  there  is  in  Scripture  an  ominous  silence  regarding 
the  recovery  of  the  finally  impenitent.  They  are  never  spoken 
of  as  being  restored  to  the  holy  family  of  God.  The  very  op- 
posite truth  is  taught.  Nor  do  we  see  how  it  can  be  other- 
wise. Future  punishment  is  not  corrective.  It  is  retributive. 
It  is  punishment  And  will  penal  suffering  bum  out  moral 
evil  ?  Will  ages  of  misery  do  what  the  cross  could  not  do  ? 
And,  further,  by  the  natural  outworking  of  those  laws  which 
God  has  established,  moral  evil  must  perpetuate  itself  as  long 
as  the  being  in  whom  it  is  found  exists,  unless  some  stronger 
power  come  in  to  counteract  it.  But  what  stronger  power  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  man  than  the  cross  ?  Calvary  was 
not  an  experiment.  It  was  the  fulfilment  of  God's  remedial 
scheme.  Love,  like  water,  finds  its  level.  At  the  cross  the 
love  of  God  reached  its  highest  point.  Beyond  the  gift  of  his 
Son  God  cannot  go.  It  is  vain  to  expect  a  higher  manifesta- 
tion of  saving  power.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  tmnk  that  those 
who  have  not  been  won  to  moral  goodness  by  the  cross  wiU  be 
recovered  in  some  other  way ;  since  for  those  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  conscious  freedom,  have  passed  outside  the  circle  of 
redeeming  grace  "  there  remaineth  no  other  sacrifice  for  sin." 

But  the  "larger  hope"  that,  somehow  or  other, 

"GoodBhaUfaU 
At  last— far  off— at  last  to  all," 

is,  as  Bushnell;observes,  "  one  which  many  are  resolved  to  have 
without  Christ's  permission,  if  they  cannot  have  it  with."  It 
is,  however,  a  hope  which  Christ  does  not  allow.  To  indulge  in 
it  "  is  practically,"  says  Professor  Ellicot,  "  to  make  a  mock  at 
the  express  declarations  of  the  Word  of  God.  In  plain  terms, 
it  is  to  avow  a  belief  that  the  cursed  whom  the  Lord  shall  have 
bidden  to  depart  from  him  into  the  realms  of  his  wrath,  shall 
be  yet  forced  back  to  the  arms  of  his  love — ^that  the  worm  that 
dieth  not  shall  die — ^and  that  forgiveness  shall  be  meted  out  to 
that  for  which  it  has  been  solemnly  declared  that  there  shall 
be  no  forgiveness,  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  world  to 
come.  From  such  denials  of  what  is  written  may  God 
deliver  us." 

Are  we  then  shut  up  to  believe  that  for  all  that  is  not 
summed  up  in  Christ  there  is  utter  and  iiremediable  ruin? 
We  are.  When  trying  to  obtain  a  more  consolatory  view  of 
this  awfrd  subject  we  feel  like  a  wave  dashing  against  a 
rock,  and  falling  helplessly  back.   The  stem  fact  of  "  everlasting 
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punishment"  is  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture.  Nor  can  we 
extract  an  opposite  doctrine  from  such  texts  as  the  one  before 
us ;  for  if  only  what  is  summed  up  in  Christ  is  restored,  what 
becomes  of  aU  that  lies  outside  of  him  ?  Were  there  a  portion 
of  this  world  upon  which  the  sun's  rays  never  shone,  it  would 
be  covered  with  a  pall  of  impenetrable  darkness — ^the  rivers 
and  lakes  would  be  frozen  up — ^vegetable  and  animal  life  would 
cease.  So,  if  there  be  a  portion  of  the  universe  upon  which  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  never  fall — if  there  be  a  portion 
of  the  universe  beyond  the  sphere  of  Christ's  restoring  love,  its 
condition  must  be  one  of  endless  darkness  and  death.  When 
we  say  "  endless  death,"  we  do  not  mean  endless  destruction  in 
the  sense  of  annihilation.  A  thing  may  exist  and  yet  be  dead. 
The  soul  of  the  unbeliever  exists,  and  yet  it  is  said  to  be  "  dead 
in  trespasses  and  sins."  And  so  the  finally  impenitent  may 
eternally  exist,  and  yet  be  eternally  dead. 

On  a  pr^icyfi  grounds,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  waters  of 
destruction  close  over  those  who  are  "without  Christ,"  and 
that  they  pass  out  of  sight,  leaving  no  memorial  behind  save 
*'  a  flag  floating  where  the  bark's  engulphed."  The  presimiptive 
proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  soiu  reaches  almost  to  demon- 
stration. We  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  natural  and 
inherent  immortality  is  the  product  of  Platonic  philosophy.  It 
is  a  universal  belief  It  is  a  first  principle  in  all  religions.  It 
lies  buried  beneath  the  confused  mass  of  pagan  superstitions, 
and  may  be  seen  cropping  out  in  such  wild  fancies  as  the 
transmigration  of  souls.  It  is,  in  short,  one  of  those 
primary  notions  or  intuitive  beliefs  which  Scripture  assumes 
rather  than  proves.  The  familiar  text,  "  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlastmg  punishment,"  settles  at  once  the  immortality 
and  the  annihilation  questions.  Punishment  is  not  loss  of 
being.  It  is  not  non-existence.  It  is  something  positive.  It 
is  something  consciously  endured.  Those  who  "  go  away  into 
everlasting  punishment"  are  not  deprived  of  self-conscious 
existence,  but  of  all  that  makes  existence  sweet  and  desirable. 
They  suffer  "  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  They  are  eternally 
separated  from  Christ,  the  fountain  of  all  blessedness.  They 
are  excluded  from  his  presence,  and  are  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  he  manifests  the  glory  of  his  restoring  power. 

This  may  seem  a  strange  "  restitution  of  all  things,"  but  it  is 
the  only  one  which  the  passage  under  consideration  warrants. 
For,  mark,  it  does  not  speak  of  the  restitution  of  all  things 
absolutely,  but  of  all  things  in  Christ 

It  may  be  said  that  this  militates  against  what  was  ad- 
vanced in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  regarding  the  univer- 
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sality  of  Christ's  work  of  restoration.  Such  is  by  no  means 
the  case ;  for  while  it  was  stated  to  be  universal  in  extent,  it 
was  shown  to  be  limited  in  intent,  being  restricted  to  all  within 
that  sphere  of  things  denoted  by  the  expression  h  tw  XpicrtS. 

In  a  word,  it  is  the  gathering  up  in  Christ  of  all  that  is 
worth  being  gathered  up.  It  is  the  reuniting  in  him  of  all 
that  can  be  reunited.  It  is  the  drawing  into  him  of  all  that 
lies  even  at  the  utmost  verge  of  his  saving  influence.  Every- 
thing that  is  in  any  sense  in  him,  will  be  restored.  Every- 
thing that  is  apart  from  him,  being  unfit  for  a  place  in  God's 
completed  plan,  will  be  burned  in  the  fire  as  useless  chaff. 

We  cannot  tell  how  great  a  harvest  will  be  reaped  when  the 
Divine  scheme  of  restitution  reaches  its  last  stage ;  but  this  we 
do  know,  that  Christ  shall  see  of  the  travaU  of  his  soul  and  be 
satisfied.  He  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  mediatorial 
work ;  for,  although  all  wiU  not  be  restored,  there  will  be  a 
spiritual  seed  gathered  in  large  enough  to  repay  all  his  toil  and 
pain.  There  shall  be  a  gieat  multitude  whom  no  man  can 
number ;  and  over  this  redeemed  inheritance  he  shall  eternally 
reign.  Those  who  consciously  oppose  him  he  will  bring  into 
a  state  of  subjection.  He  will  plant  his  foot  upon  the  neck  of 
all  his  enemies.  Every  mutinous  spirit  will  be  compelled  to 
bow  to  his  authority  and  pay  him  homage.  "For  he  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  things  under  his  feet."  This  sub- 
duing of  his  enemies  is  one  side  of  his  work  of  restoration. 
A  restraint  will  be  put  upon  sin.  The  wicked  shall  no  longer 
afflict  the  good.  All  that  is  evil  shall  be  confined  to  one  place 
— the  "  bottomless  pit."  There  shall  be  a  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  To  the  latter  the  Lord 
shall  say,  "Depart  from  me  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire." 
And  will  not  that  dreadful  sentence  be  but  the  carrying  out  of 
their  present  estrangement  to  its  legitimate  end  in  eternal 
separation  from  him?  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  it.  It 
is  only  the  consummating  of  an  existing  state.  By  their 
own  free  wills  they  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  him, 
and  now  they  are  "  driven  away  in  their  wickedness."  And  so 
when  he  shall  say  to  the  righteous, "  Come,  ye  blessed,  inherit 
the  kingdom,"  he  wiU  but  complete  what  they  have  already. 
They  have  sought  to  get  near  to  him,  and  now  he  draws  them 
closer.  They  enter  with  him  into  the  heavenly  realm,  and  sit 
down  with  him  on  his  royal  throne.  And  when  this,  the  final 
stage  in  God  s  purpose  of  grace,  is  reached,  "  Eveiy  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and 
such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  shall  ascribe 
blessing  and  honour  and  glory  and  power  unto  him  that 
sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever." 
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And  the  great  God  looking  down  upon  redemption's  finished 
work  as  he  looked  down  upon  this  world  when  newly  created, 
shall  pronounce  it  "  Good!' 

J.  M.  C— L. 


CONVERSION     ILLUSTRATED. 

pT  has  all  along  been  our  aim  to  occupy  the  pages  of  this  Magazuie 
with  original  articles,  that  is,  with  contributions  never  before 
published,  and  written  specially  for  the  edification  of  our  readera.  An 
intelligent  subscriber  and  friend,  however,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  has  taken  the  pains  to  transcribe  for  us  the  following  elegant 
simile  which  he  met  lately  in  the  course  of  his  reading ;  and  as  we 
agree  with  him  that  it  is  at  once  interesting  and  instructive,  we  gladly 
give  it  a  place. — Ed.  E.  J?.] 

**  The  Spirit  who  gave  the  Woixi  is  the  author  of  the  change 
[Conversion],  and  the  Word  is  the  instrumentality  employed.  The 
manner  in  which  that  instrumentality  operates  admits  of  illustration. 

"  By  the  side  of  a  small  but  constant  water  current  grew  a  willow 
tree,  the  boughs  of  which  were  lopped  off,  as  is  common  with  agricul- 
turists. An  ash  ti-ee  overshadowed  it,  and  a  seed  of  the  ash  falling 
on  the  head  of  the  willow  grew  there ;  at  first  as  a  well-formed 
sapling,  but  afterwards  as  a  handsome  tree,  which  struck  its  roots  into 
the  willow,  and  sent  other  roots  creeping  over  the  head  and  down  the 
sides  till  they  took  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  Even  so  does  the  Woid 
which  the  Sower  sowetli,  falling  into  a  good  and  honest  heart, 
germinate.  For  a  long  time  the  two  trees  grew  together,  and  both 
appeared  strong,  even  as  the  old  man  and  the  new  man  co-exist ;  but 
at  length  it  became  manifest  that  the  new  gixjwth  was  obtaining  the 
pre-eminence.  The  new  tree  fed  on  the  sap  and  fatness  of  the  old  one, 
converting  the  very  being  of  the  willow  into  the  nature  and  suljstance 
of  the  ash  ;  and  of  coui-se  the  more  of  life  there  was  in  the  willow,  the 
more  would  the  ash  draw  from  it.  Not  unimportant  to  a  Chiistian  is 
it  wliat  manner  of  man  he  was  before  he  became  a  Christian.  The 
native  energy  of  Saul  the  persecutor,  revealed  itself  in  Saul  the 
Christian  ;  and  the  strength  and  boldness  of  Andrew  Fuller,  wrestling 
on  Wicken  Gi-een,  may  be  traced  in  the  "undaunted  firmness"  of 
Fuller  the  Theological  Reformer. 

"  It  was  further  observable,  that  the  new  tree  was  all  and  entirely 
ash.  No  twig  or  leaf  upon  it  was  willow,  or  gave  any  signs  of  a 
willowy  origin.  It  resembled,  from  its  trunk  to  its  least  leaflet,  the 
seed  from  which  it  8i)rung,  and  not  the  willow  on  which  it  fed. 
*  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin  ;  for  liis  seed 
remaineth  in  him  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  bom  of  Grod.'  For 
thirty  years  the  two  trees  grew  together ;  but  the  last  time  the  author 
visited  the  spot,  the  ash  flourished,  a  tall,  handsome,  and  healthy  tree ; 
of  the  willow  nothing  i-emaiued  but  a  few  fiagments  of  dead  wood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk." — From  Biblical  Studies y  by  Wm.  Robinson, 
of  Cambridge. 
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It  is  an  inspiriting,  mighty  thought  that  all  the  churches  of 
Christ,  in  Christendom  and  Heathendom,  and  all  the  pastors  of 
these  churches,  have  virtually  the  one  great  work  to  accom- 
plish ;  and,  moreover,  in  proportion  as  wie  societies  of  Christ, 
with  their  leaders,  are  loyal  to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Captain  of  Salvation,  some  section  of  this  one  imperial  work  is 
achieved. 

The  deep  and  intense  personal  interest  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
in  the  primitive  churches  is  most  noteworthy.  "  The  care  of 
all  the  churches  "  came  upon  him,  and  the  beajdngs  of  phases  of 
doctrine  and  steps  of  practice  on  the  well-being  of  the  churches 
gave  Paul  most  unsophisticated  concern.  His  usual  anxiety  for 
the  welfare  of  the  body  of  Christ  was  blended  with  more  than 
his  ordinary  aflfection  when  he  penned  the  Epistle  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  The  tone  of  the  epistle  bearing  witness, 
Paul  loved  the  Philippians  with  a  special  aflfection.  His  heart, 
as  a  man,  and  especially  a  Christian,  was  at  once  broad  and 
deep.  He  loved  all  men,  especially  all  Christian  men, — ^he 
loved  aU  the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus, — ^but  his  de- 
light in  the  Philippian  society  of  saints  seems  to  have  been 
greater  than  in  any  other  church  under  his  care  as  an  Apostle. 
There  was  a  magnanimous,  royal  impartiality  in  the  heart  of 
Paul,  even  when  it  was  wounded  by  the  church  at  Corinth. 
It  was  as  difficult  to  pervert  his  affection  as  to  corrupt  his 
principles.  Indeed,  like  God, — ^like  Jesus  Christ, — he  loved  on 
principle.  His  affections  were  moral  affections;  and  they  were 
as  righteous  when  they  flowed  in  the  stream  of  compassion,  as 
when  they  flowed  in  the  stream  of  complacency.  And  just 
because  he  loved  on  principle,  he  bore  a  special  regard  to  the 
church  at  Philippi.  To  their  everlasting  credit,  they  had  so 
behaved  themselves  in  the  service  of  Christ  as  to  win  the  almost 
unqualified  approbation  of  the  keen-sighted,  high-minded,  tender- 
hearted Paul.  It  was,  then,  with  the  deepest,  frankest  solici- 
tude, that  the  Apostle  wrote  to  this  church  respecting  the 
bearings  of  his  life  or  death,  his  presence  or  absence,  on  the 
spiritual  interests  of  the  Philippians.  By  the  time  he  wrote  to 
this  church,  while  the  storms  of  life  and  the  shocks  of  conflict 
had  failed  to  break  the  temper  or  sour  the  spirit  of  Paul,  he 
had  a  strong  desire  to  put  off  the  armour  that  could  neither  be 
dinted  nor  disjointed,  and  to  lay  down  the  sword  that  could 
neither  be  blunted  nor  broken,  and  to  go  up  and  home  to 
his  Lord  in  the  heavens.  It  is  in  the  manliest,  mellowest 
spirit  possible  that  he  cherishes  and  expresses  this  desire. 
He  had  seen  much  Christian  service,  and  service  demanding 
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more  than  ordinary  bravery.  On  many  a  field  had  he  fought 
the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  won  trophies  for  the  great  Captain. 
He  would  uke  to  see  Him  now  face  to  face.  Was  it  not  natural? 
War,  even  holy  war,  is  not  to  last  for  ever.  War  is  temporary. 
Peace  is  eternal.  The  veteran  spiritual  warrior  longs  for  the 
eternity  of  Peace.  But  Paul  remembered  the  peeled  Christian 
flocks — the  sheep  among  wolves.  He  was  in  a  strait.  He 
might  die  and  go  up.  He  might  live  and  remain  for  a  short 
time  on  the  field  where  the  interests  of  the  Christian  empire 
are  advanced.  He  might  visit  the  PhiUppians  again.  He 
might  never  see  them  more.  But  one  thing  they  must  do  whether 
he  lives  or  dies,  whether  he  is  with  them  or  away  from  them. 
He  says — "  Only  let  your  conversation  be  as  it  becometh  the 
gospel  of  Christ:  that  whether  I  come  and  see  you,  or  else  be 
absent,  I  may  hear  of  your  affairs,  that  ye  stand  fast  in  one 
spirit,  with  one  mind  striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel;  and  in  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries:  which  is 
to  them  an  evident  token  of  perdition,  but  to  you  of  salvation, 
and  that  of  God."  That  was  the  imperative,  indispensable 
thing.  Paul's  presence  or  absence,  life  or  death,  was  compara- 
tively immaterial.     That  was  essential. 

Wlien  Paul  writes  thus  to  the  Philippians  there  is  before 
him  a  great  fact  or  series  of  facts,  a  supreme  truth  or  cluster  of 
truths.  The  Gospel — ^the  Gospel  of  Christ — is  that  truth. 
While  the  Gospel  of  Christ  ought  never  to  be  written  or 
preached  apart  from  its  relations  to  the  law  of  Christ,  or  any 
other  section  of  God's  Word  out  of  which  it  rises  or  into  which 
it  flows ;  we  believe  the  apostle  drew  sharp  distinctions  be- 
tween the  Gospel — especially  the  Christian  Gospel,  the  perfect 
Gospel — ^and  other  sections  of  the  truth  of  God.  The  Gospel 
is  no  longer  the  Gospel  if  it  is  severed  fi'om  related  truths.  It 
is  shorn  of  a  measure  both  of  its  meaning  as  the  wisdom  of 
God,  and  of  its  force  as  the  power  of  Grod.  But  still  there  is 
the  distinction  between  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  the  other 
departments  of  Christian  theology  which  there  is  between  the 
centre  and  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  between  the  vital 
organ  of  the  body  and  the  limbs,  between  that  which  gives 
vitality  and  that  which  is  vitalized,  between  God's  peerless, 
saving,  and  sanctifying  manifestation  of  himself,  and  all  the 
other  manifestations  of  (Jod.  The  relations  of  these  manifesta- 
tions of  God  to  this  great  manifestation  may  well  be  explained, 
whether  they  are  antecedent  or  coincident  or  subsequent;  but 
we  must  not  confound  things  that  differ.  The  Gospel  of  Christ 
cont«dns  the  good  news  of  the  pre-eminent  manifestation  of  God 
— God  manifest  in  the  flesh — God  incarnate — God  in  Christ 
manifesting  himself  as  the  Father  of  spirits  and  King  of  souls; 
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as  the  great  Heavenly  Father  yearning  for  the  return  of  all  his 
lost  litue  ones;  as  the  great  Heavenly  King  propitiated  by  his 
Almighty  Son's  satisfaction  for  sin; — ^that  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
When  Paul  defines  the  Gospel  as  the  death  of  Cnrist  for  our 
sins,  we  are  not  to  think  of  the  bare,  barren  fact.  We  are  to 
think  of  the  fact  instinct  with  all  the  love  and  righteousness  of 
God,  charged  with  all  the  mercy  and  majesty  of  God,  glowing 
with  the  grandest  purposes  in  relation  to  the  salvation  and 
regeneration  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  entire  race  of  man- 
kind, and  clothed  with  adaptations  competent  to  fulfil,  with  in- 
finite ease,  its  magnificent  promises.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
death  of  Christ !  We  know  of  no  such  fact  in  this  book.  We 
know  that  fact  with  all  the  righteous  compassion  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God  in  it.  We  know  that  fact  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  government  of  God  behind  it.  We  know  that  fact  as 
the  foundation  of  God's  present  kingdom  of  grace,  and  as  the 
glory  of  God's  present  kingdom  of  righteousness.  We  know 
the  death  of  Christ  as  the  life  of  man.  If  any  one  cries,  Ecce 
Honio!  Behold  the  man!  and  stops  there,  we  wait  for  a 
moment  and  respond,  Ecce  Deus!  Behold  the  God!  We  do  not 
know  the  man  apart  fi'om  the  God,  or  the  G^d  apart  from  the 
man.  We  know  the  God  and  the  man — the  God-man  in  the 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  K  pastors  and  churches  are  to  do  their 
joint-work;  they  will  need  to  understand,  in  something  like  the 
same  sense,  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Surely,  if  they  are  to  get  from 
that  Gospel  their  daily  spiritual  bread — their  daily  living 
water — their  daUy  strength  for  work — their  daily  courage  for 
warfare — their  daily  inspiration  for  victory,  and  their  undying 
hope  of  heaven,  they  must,  amid  a  natural  and  salutary  variety 
of  aspect,  see  substantially  the  same  God  in  the  one  Christ. 

The  supreme  obligation  resting  on  the  church  at  Philippi, 
with  its  bishops  or  pastors,  was  the  living  a  life  worthy  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  This  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  joint- 
work  of  a  Christian  church  and  its  spiritual  office-bearers, 
whether  teaching  or  ruling  be  their  prime  function.  The 
word  " conversation "(ch.i,  27),  in  our  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term,  does  not  convey  anything  like  the  fuU  force  of  the  original. 
The  Greek  word  translated  "  let  your  conversation  be,"  means 
"  live  as  a  citizen,"  that  is,  live  or  order  your  conduct  accord- 
ing to  a  certain  rule  or  standard — ^live  as  a  good  citizen,  regu- 
late your  whole  life  so  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  Conversation,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term, 
is  only  part  of  the  life  of  the  lips,  although  a  very  important 
part  of  human  conduct.  But  the  Apostle  enjoins  theJPhUip- 
pians  to  conduct  themselves  at  all  times  as  the  citizens  of 
that  state  or  kingdom  founded  on  the  Gospel  of  Christ.     They 
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were  to  behave  as  the  freemen  of  the  Lord,  as  the  subjects  of  a 
Saviour-King,  as  the  sons  of  God  and  heirs  of  glory.  They 
were  to  have  a  life  in  the  whole  radii  of  it,'  and  in  the  whole  cir- 
cumference of  it,  worthy  of  the  great  central  force,  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  Thus  we  see,  while  Paul  would  never  allow  the  law 
of  faith  to  be  confounded  with  the  law  of  works — ^while  he 
never  confounded  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  with  the  law  of 
the  kingdom — ^while  he  never  confounded  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  with  the  righteousness  of  Christians,  he  insisted  with  all 
the  earnestness  of  his  vehement  soul,  and  with  all  the  autho- 
rity of  an  inspired  man,  on  the  necessity  of  a  personal  Christian 
righteousnass  worthy  of  the  glorious  grace  of  Christ's  Gospel. 
God  felt  that  it  beca/me  Him,  in  pardoning  sin,  and  in  leading 
many  sons  unto  glory  along  the  highway  of  grace,  to  make  the 
Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  through  suflFerings, — indeed,  to 
make  the  Mediator  a  competent  daysman  by  a  propitiatory 
death.  God  felt  that  it  would  not  be  worthy  of  Him,  worthy 
of  his  high  and  holy  government,  to  save  souls  without  the 
cross  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  of  God.  And  now  he  demands  of  us 
a  life  worthy  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  a  life  that  adorns  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  life,  a  joint  life — a  work,  a  joint 
work — worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ !  That  is  the  offering,  the 
joint-offering — ^the  li\'ing  sacrifice,  the  joint  living  sacrifice— de- 
manded from  churches  and  their  pastors.  Li  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  magnitude  of  this  united  offering  and  reasonable 
service,  we  need  to  entertain  at  one  and  the  same  time  some- 
what true  and  exalted  ideas  both  of  the  natxire  and  scope  and 
issues  of  human  life,  and  of  the  nature  and  scope  and  issue  of 
Christ's  death.  Paul  says  to  pastors  and  churches,  let  your 
life,  your  whole  life,  your  inner  life  and  your  outer  life,  your  intel- 
lectual life,  your  emotional  life,  your  volitional  life,  your  closet 
life,  your  domestic  life,  your  social  life,  your  mercantile  life, 
your  political  life,  your  church  life,  your  daily  life  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  your  varied  undivided  life,  which  you  can 
live  but  once  for  all,  be  worthy  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Let 
the  intelligence,  and  the  goodness,  and  the  beauty,  and  the 
strength,  and  the  blessedness  of  your  life,  be  worthy  of  the  light 
and  the  mercy,  and  the  holiness,  and  the  manifold  might  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Let  us  live  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  and  his  dear  Son  and  the  awful  cross.  How 
diflicult  for  the  church  of  Christ  and  its  pastor  to  live  as  it  be- 
cometh  the  Grospel  of  Christ,  to  be  a  credit  and  an  honour  to 
the  spirit  and  aims  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  bend  to  a  low  standard,  but  to  reach  the  singleness  of  heart, 
the  dignity  of  character,  the  quiet  complete  conservation  of 
life,  in  outline  and  in  detail,  in  our  ministerial  vocation,  in 
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every  section  of  our  being,  demanded  by  the  genius  of  the 
Grospel, — that  is  not  easy.  It  is  practicable,  however,  when 
we  take  up  the  position  of  our  brother  Paul,  "  I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  strengthening  me."  Thanks  be  to  Gk)d, 
the  Gospel  so  difficult  to  adorn,  can  itself  constrain  us  to  regu- 
late aU  our  being  by  its  own  loving  and  holy  influences ! 

There  is  one  section  of  this  life  worthy  of  the  Gk)spel  of  Christ 
which  demands  special  attention  when  we  are  treating  of  the 
joint  life  of  churches  and  their  pastors.  Paul  names  strife, 
holy  wrestling  zeal  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  purity 
and  diffusion  and  success  of  the  truth  in  Jesus,  as  a  pi-ominent 
feature  of  the  life  worthy  of  the  Gospel.  How  the  apostles  and 
the  Primitive  church  strove,  and  strove  together,  for  the  faith  of 
the  Gospel!  The  truth  is  often  assaulted,  corrupted,  twisted, 
hindered.  The  church  has  been  appointed  for  the  defence  and 
the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  of  Chnst.  A  great  trust  has  been 
committed  to  her.  A  vast  work  has  been  appointed  to  her. 
We  are  to  preserve  the  truth  within  our  own  borders.  We  are 
to  defend  the  truth  against  all  comers.  We  are  to  go  forth  into 
territory  not  yet  conquered,  and  take  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  Him  to  whom  has  been  given  sovereignty  over  aU 
flesh.  We  are  to  contend  for  the  mith  once  debvered  to  the 
saints.  We  are  to  strive  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel.  The 
spirit  of  the  wrestler,  the  spirit  of  the  soldier,  must  be  ours. 
We  are  to  strive  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gk)spel.  A  holy  passion  bom  of  God  must  bum  in  our  hearts. 
Christian  enthusiasm  must  glow  within  us.  Our  strife  must  not 
be  the  strife  of  the  low-bom  sectarian.  Personal  ends  must  be 
discarded.  Even  denominational  ends  must  occupy  a  very 
minor  place.  Our  passion  to  push  forward  the  interests  of  the 
truth  and  of  the  empire  must  be  kindled  at  the  cross,  and  fed 
by  motives  from  above,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes  of  divinest 
influences.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  a  human  soul  that  has  been 
plucked  as  a  brand  from  the  burning,  and  clothed  with  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ,  deUberately  setting  itself  to 
strive,  as  only  the  spirit  of  Jesus  can  strive,  to  spread  the  good 
news  from  God  to  every  man,  to  relieve  the  burdened  heart  of 
humanity,  to  lead  some  wanderer  back  to  the  heart  of  the 
Father.  There  is  a  difference  between  strife  in  behalf  of  a 
sectarian  Christianity,  and  strife  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  a  difference  between  strife  in  behalf  of  a  speculative 
Christianity,  and  strife  for  the  truth  in  Christ.  We  strive  law- 
fiiUy  and  loyally  when  we  strive  to  lead  souls  to  the  Father 
through  the  Son.  See  that  burdened,  bewildered  soul,  with  aU 
the  ordinary  motives  of  life,  inferior  and  superior,  dying  within 
it,  under  the  suspicion  that  Grod  has  no  fatherly  care  over  it. 
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And  when  you  hear  it  asking,  in  the  agony  or  listlessness  of 
despair.  Is  there  a  living  God  ?  Is  there  a  loving  God  ?  Is 
God  a  Father  ?  Is  there  a  God  in  Christ  to  me  ?  Strive  and 
strive,  for  hours,  and  days,  and  nights,  to  let  that  soul  see  the 
Fatherhood  of  God  rising,  "  like  a  planet  in  the  blue,"  in  the 
great  firmament  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  you  shall  have  a 
rich  reward  in  hearing  the  returning  soul  cry.  My  Father,  O 
my  Father ! 

And  this  strife,  this  holy  warring,  for  the  fitith  of  the  Gospel, 
and  for  the  accomplishment  of  en^  which  brought  the  Son  of 
God  fix)m  glory  to  the  cross,  and  which  engage  his  sympathies 
and  energies  to-day,  must  be  a  common  strife,  a  united  strife, 
a  striving  together  with  one  mind,  and  in  the  stedfastness  and 
strength  of  one  spirit.  Here,  if  anywhere,  aU  the  members 
of  a  Christian  church,  all  the  office-bearers  of  a  church,  pastor 
and  people,  people  and  pastor,  should  be  of  one  mind,  striving 
together  as  one  great  Paul-like,  Christ-like  soul  for  the  circula- 
tion of  the  truth,  for  the  winning  of  men  to  God,  for  the  purity 
of  the  body  of  Christ,  for  the  safe  translation  of  souk  to  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Christian  Trinity.  Occasionally  churches  are  in  advance 
of  their  pastors,  and  the  very  men  who  ought  to  be  leaders  lag 
behind,  and  are  a  drag  upon  the  aspirations  and  energies  of  the 
better  portion  of  their  people.  Occasionally  pastors  are  in 
advance  of  their  churches,  and  with  all  their  striving  cannot 
get  the  mass  of  their  people  to  go  forth  to  battle.  We  know 
not  which  is  the  more  melancholy  spectacle — ^a  pastor  damping 
and  nullifying  the  Christian  aspirations  of  his  church,  or  of  any 
portion  of  his  church,  or  a  church,  or  any  portion  of  a  church, 
damping  and  nullifying  the  best  influences  of  a  pastor.  We 
can  easuy  imagine  that  some  unsophisticated  babe  in  Christ 
may  ask,  But  who,  Tiftming  the  name  of  Christ,  and  a  member 
of  a  Christian  church,  could  do  that  ?  Who,  naming  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  putting  on  the  harness  of  the  Christian  ministry, 
could  do  that  ?  Child,  Christian  child,  see  that  you  strive  with 
and  not  against  your  Christian  brother  for  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  ASid  let  us  remember  there  are  many  ways  of  hinder- 
ing the  truth,  and  contending  against  our  brother,  when  he  is  on 
the  side  of  Christ.  There  is  wie  loud  voice  of  angry  conten- 
tion. There  are  the  divisive  words  of  hot  debate.  There 
are  the  keen  remarks  of  a  cynical  criticism.  There  is  the  stem 
opposition  of  godless  deeds.  There  are  the  counteracting  influ- 
ences of  conformity  to  the  world.  There  are  the  repressive 
suffocating  influences  of  a  sinister  silence.  There  is  the  strife 
of  native  attitudes  against  our  brother  s  Christian  influence 
and  tne  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.    Pastors  and  flocks  should 
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stand  fast  in  the  one  spirit  of  Jesus,  striving  together  for  the 
faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  be  possessed — ^literally  possessed — ^by 
this  one  spirit,  the  right  spirit — the  magnanimous,  merciful, 
godlike  spirit  of  Paul.  No  idiosyncrasies  from  within,  and  no 
provocations  from  without,  should  disturb  or  break  this  unity 
of  purpose  in  teaching  the  truth,  in  saving  souls,  in  serving 
(J^hrist,  in  striving  as  the  Spirit  of  God  strives. 

The  joint  work  of  churches  and  pastors  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted without  terror  in  the  presence  of  adversaries.  The  ad- 
versaries of  a  superstitious  or  corrupt  church  may  be  the  friends 
of  the  Gospel  and  of  Christ.  The  adversaries  of  the  truth  and 
the  true  church  are  the  adversaries  of  Christ.  Such  sidver- 
saries  of  Christ's  Gospel,  and  of  Christians,  wield  the  sword  of 
pei-secution,  or  blow  the  trumpet  of  calumny,  or  unsettle  the 
foundations  of  moral  government,  or  weave  the  webs  of  sophis- 
try, or  in  some  way  or  other  make  it  difficult  or  dangerous  to 
manifest  our  loyalty  to  the  Saviourship  and  Kingship  of  Christ. 
On  our  banners  we  must  inscribe — "  In  nothing  terrified  by  our 
adversaries."  Still  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do  not  confound 
opposition  to  us  with  opposition  to  Ood.  Having  made  our- 
selves sure  that  we  are  on  Christ's  side,  then  our  watchword 
must  be — "  In  nothing  terrified  by  our  adversaries."  We  live  in 
critical  times,  audacious  times,  times  when  the  church  and  the 
ministry  must  put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  and  contend 
with  all  the  weapons  supplied  by  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
providence  of  God.  The  neart  of  the  godly  man  may  well  be 
struck  with  Christian  sorrow  and  anxiety,  but  not  with  the 
terror  of  misgiving  or  of  cowardice.  A  vessel  carrying  Julius 
( 'jesar  was  caught  in  a  storm,  and  the  sailors  were  afraid.  He 
rebuked  their  terror  by  reminding  them  that  the  vessel  carried 
Gsesar.  The  great  vessel  of  the  Gospel,  carrying  the  souls 
bound  for  the  port  of  a  glorious  immortality,  carries  Christ. 
With  Christ  on  board,  that  vessel  will  weather  all  storms. 
The  Captain  of  our  salvation  is  with  us.  God  is  round  about 
us.  God  is  within  us.  All  the  resources  of  the  government  of 
God  are  behind  the  cross  of  Christ.  Let  us  lean  back,  then,  on 
God  himself,  "in  nothing  terrified  by  our  adversaries."  It 
were  more  than  childish  to  say  that  error,  and  sin,  and  Satan, 
and  the  hosts  of  evil  are  naught;  but  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
in  our  hearts,  and  ourselves  in  God,  we  confront  the  adversaries 
of  Christ.  That  is  the  inspiration  of  the  Christian  minister 
and  church.  And  let  us  ever  remember  that  this  spirit  is  not 
the  spirit  of  sectarian  savagery,  but  the  spirit  of  Christian 
good-will  toward  the  adversaries  themselves.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  David  the  Psalmist,  and  Paul  the  Apostle,  and  Luther  the 
reformer,  in  their  highest,  holiest  moods.  W.  B. — K. 
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ABOUT  PREACHING. 

Purely  speculative  subjects,  that  require  much  thought  and 
calm  investigation,  may  be  best  brought  before  the  minds  of  others 
in  written  discourse ;  but  subjects  that  are  practical,  and  that 
seek  to  influence  the  whole  man,  can  be  effectively  represented 
and  promulgated  only  by  oral  discourse.  Hence  there  are 
multitudes  of  preachers, — ^preachers  philosophical,  astronomical, 
geological,  and  political.  Amid  the  multitudes  of  orators, 
however,  there  is  one  class  to  whom  the  term  "preacher"  is  in 
a  sense  consecrated, — ^that  class,  namely,  who  seek  to  woo  men 
from  sin,  and  win  them  to  God,  by  the  words  they  utter.  It 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that 
believe,  (1  Cor.  i,  21).  Accordingly,  in  old  time,  he  bade  certain 
men  go  to  their  fellows  and  deliver  his  message,  challenging 
their  attention  and  obedience  by  a  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  or. 
Hear  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  Jesus,  too,  was  a  Prophet  as  well 
as  a  Priest  and  King.  He  was  a  preacher,  a  preacher  who 
magnified  his  office,  and  who,  through  having  filled  it,  has 
exalted  it,  so  that  it  ought  to  be  beyond  the  cavil  of  all  men — 
the  pattern  of  all  Gospel  preachers,  the  exemplar  in  this,  as  in 
other  respects,  which  no  man  may  lightly  keep  othei-s  from 
imitating.  And  as  he  could  not  always  remain  in  visible  form 
among  men,  Christ,  ere  he  ascended,  made  provision  that  the 
line  of  preachers  should  be  unbroken.  "He  gave  some,  apostles; 
and  some,  prophets ;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors 
and  teachers ;  for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  for  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fubess  of  Christ,"  (Eph.  iv,  11—13).  Thus  divinely  instituted, 
"the  race  of  true  ministers  cannot  be  destroyed.  Individual 
members  of  the  ministry  may  be  slain,  but  the  divine 
priesthood  is  immortal."  The  preacher  s  livelihood  is  also  of 
divine  appointment — ^"Even  so  hath  the  Lord  ordained,  that 
they  who  preach  the  gospel  should  live  of  the  gospel,"  (1  Cor. 
ix,  14). 

Certain  men  then  are  chosen  to  be  preachers  unto  others. 
Herein  is  wisdom  as  well  as  love.  Doubtless  God  could  have 
commissioned  angels  to  be  messengers  of  his  grace  to  men. 
But  he  who  knoweth  all  things  saw  that  fallen  men  would  be 
the  fittest  preachers  of  the  Cross.  An  angel,  in  language  such 
as  men  could  not  employ,  might  speak  of  the  holiness  of  God ; 
the  majesty  of  law;  the  hideousness  of  sin;  the  beauty  of 
purity;  and  the  perfect  sufficiency  of  the  work  of  Christ  to 
meet  all  the  needs  of  men.     So  far,  however,  as  one  can  judge, 
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it  were  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  ministry 
among  sinners,  tnat  he  had  never  bowed  in  terror  at  the  thought 
of  the  holiness  of  God;  that  he  had  never  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  having  dishonoured  the  law;  that  he  had  never  seen, 
not  uie  hideousness  of  sin  merely,  but  the  hideousness  of  sin  in 
himself;  that  he  had  never,  in  mingled  hope  and  despair, 
struggled  to  Calvary's  Cross,  and  with  blinding  tears  and  agony 
of  soul  looked  up  to  say,  "O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come;"  or  been 
rapt  into  a  very  passion  of  joy,  and  gratitude,  and  adoration,  as 
he  heard  Jesus  say,  "  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Those  that 
cannot  sing,  "  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  his  own  blood,"  must  lack  qualification  to  win  the  guilty 
from  their  sins.  Tru^,  Christ,  the  prince  of  preachers,  was  free 
from  guile;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  knew  what  was 
in  man;  that  he  had  made  the  sins  of  men  his  own;  that  he  not 
only  saw  but  felt  their  bitter  results,  and  in  a  sense  in  which 
neither  angel  nor  man  could  do  so,  bore  their  awfrd  curse.  Out 
of  his  dread  experience  came  much  of  his  qualification  as  a 
preacher  of  mercy  to  sinners.  And  so,  not  to  unfaUen  angels, 
but  to  men  who  have  known  what  it  is  to  be  away  from  God, 
to  feel  unutterable  grief  on  account  of  sin,  to  desire  with  a  great 
and  earnest  longing  to  get  back  again  to  their  Father's  smile, 
and  amid  many  drawbacks  and  imperfections  to  struggle  after 
likeness  to  him,  has  the  Gospel  treasure  been  committed,  (2  Cor. 
iv,  7).  To  such  men,  made  tender  by  their  own  fierce  sorrow, 
made  great  by  the  gentleness  of  Qod,  made  Christlike  by  having 
received  of  his  spirit,  has  God  said,  Go,  be  my  messengers  ;  be 
ambassadors  of  my  Son,  and  beseech  all  men  m  his  name  to  be 
reconciled  to  me,  (2  Cor.  v,  20).  Than  these  any  other  really 
Grospel  preachers  are  impossible.  That  man  who,  though  he  has 
never  felt  his  sins  as  an  intolerable  burden,  or  t^ted  the 
blessedness  of  salvation,  ventures  to  proclaim  Gospel  truths,  is  a 
usurper.  He  has  no  "call"  to  preach;  for  as  yet  the  Master  has 
committed  no  treasure  to  him.  That  he  has  great  talents,  many 
desirable  acquirements,  choice  stores  of  information,  approval 
of  his  con^egation,  and  ordination  from  brother  ministers,  may 
be  true.  These,  however,  count  for  nothing  when  they  are  not 
allied  to  personal  acquaintance  with  Christ  as  a  Saviour. 
Sooner  or  later,  from  lack  of  this  indispensable  qualification,  the 
unconverted  minister  finds  his  ministry  a  drudgery.  When  the 
novelty  of  preaching  is  past ;  when  he  has  grown  accustomed 
to  the  power  which  a  preacher  has,  in  virtue  of  his  position, 
there  comes  upon  him  a  sense  of  weariness,  and  even  of  aversion 
to  his  work,  that  turns  what  is  a  perpetual  joy  to  others  into  a 
source  of  trouble  to  him.  That  he  may  be  used  to  bless  others 
is  true.    We  may  not  restrict  the  operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
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As  a  rule,  indeed,  an  unconverted  minister's  labour  is  fruitless. 
The  conditions  have  not  been  supplied  which  God  demands  in 
order  to  the  pouring  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  favour.  Still, 
making  what  is  the  general  rule  only  more  clear  in  its  sterility 
and  unloveliness,  there  are  sometimes  exceptional  cases  of  good 
done  through  means  of  an  unconverted  minister's  preaching. 
Through  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  uttered  by  lips  that  moved 
from  sense  of  position,  not  from  fulness  of  Christ-begotten  love, — 
through  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  spoken  in  an  earnestness  that 
was  fiinctional,  not  heartfelt,  help  has  been  sent  to  souls  sadly 
burdened  by  sin,  and  peace  breathed  by  Christ  on  those  that  were 
in  trouble.  No  honour  to  the  man  who  thus  unwittingly  gave 
bread  instead  of  the  accustomed  stone.  What  Ruskin  says  of 
bad  men  who  speak  truth,  may  with  special  emphasis  be  siEdd  of 
unconverted  ministers:  "Selfish  in  their  industry,  unchastened 
in  their  wiUs,  ungrateful  for  the  Spirit  that  is  upon  them,  they 
may  yet  be  helmed  by  that  Spirit  whithersoever  the  governor 
listeth;  involuntary  instruments  they  may  become  of  others* 
good ;  unwillingly  they  may  bless  Israel,  doubtingly  discomfort 
Amalek."  There  was  wisdom  in  the  advice  given  by  an  old 
minister  to  one  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  enter  the 
ministry — "  Do  not  be  a  minister  unless  you  cannot  be  any- 
thing else."  The  yoimg  man  was  surprised  at  what  he  regarded 
as  a  discouragement  fi^m  one  whom  he  had  expected  to  make 
glad  by  the  announcement  of  his  purpose.  In  explanation  he 
was  urged  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  ministry  if  there  was  any 
other  walk  of  life  in  which  he  could  tread,-M)nly  tojaecome  a 
minister  if  he  felt  necessity  laid  upon  him  to  do  so, — that  such 
was  his  pity  for  souls,  and  his  desire  to  spend,  and  be  spent,  for 
Christ,  that  he  could  not  be  at  rest  save  in  such  self-sacrifices, 
and  unceasing  labours,  as  the  ministry  demands.  Only  such 
men  are  needed  stilL 

Against  the  ministry  many  sweeping  charges  have  of  late 
been  brought.  From  some  quarters  no  cry  has  been  more 
frequent  than  that  "the  pulpit  has  lost  its  power,"  and  in  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  ministers  are  urged  to  consider 
their  position,  and  do  a  multiplicity  of  things  to  "  bring  the 
pulpit  into  harmony,"  as  the  phrase  is,  "  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age."  No  one  will  contend  that  the  pulpit  is  aU  it  ought  to  be. 
Yet  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask,  Wnence  comes  this  continual 
complaint  against  the  pulpit?  and.  Who  are  those  that,  through 
the  sources  specified,  inform  us  what  the  pulpit  should  be,  and 
how  the  ideal  is  to  be  realized?  The  ju(^gement  which,  in  no 
uncharitableness,  but  in  sad  truth,  must  be  passed  on  many  of 
the  complaints  against  the  pulpit  is.  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.  The  real  trouble  to  many  who  rail  against  the  short- 
No.  2.]  K  rVoL  1. 
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comings  of  the  pulpit  is,  that  it  has  so  much  power.  They  wish 
it  were  eflfete,  as  they  say  it  is ;  and  desire  for  the  greater  influ- 
ence of  the  pulpit  is,  in  many  instances,  simulated  by  those  who 
are  the  sworn  foes  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  that  they  may  more  - 
efiectively  hurt  the  friends  of  truth,  and  help  to  destroy  the 
restraints  which  religion  imposes  on  social  and  public  life. 
Even  from  a  foe,  lessons  of  wisdom  should  be  learned,  and  when 
the  enemies  of  the  pulpit  speak  wisely,  their  words  should  be 
pondered.  Still,  it  were  a  blunder  of  the  hugest  kind  were 
ministers  and  others  to  pay  indiscriminate  regai'd  to  men  who, 
could  their  wishes  be  realized,  would  either  sweep  the  pulpit 
from '  the  land,  or  partly  from  ignorance,  and  partly  from 
hostility,  would  rob  it  of  its  real  power,  and  denude  it  of  its 
true  glory. 

What  is  it  which  foes  and  mistaken  friends  of  the  pulpit 
would  have  it  to  be?  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine; 
for  there  is  a  wonderful  indefiniteness  in  the  jeremiads  of  our 
litterateurs  against  the  pulpit,  and  a  still  greater  indefiniteness, 
save  in  the  matter  of  contrary  opinions,  in  their  description  of 
what  the  pulpit  should  be  and  do.  A  story  is  told  of  certain 
farmers  wno  requested  their  pastor  to  pray  for  a  change  of 
weather.  He  agreed  to  do  so,  provided  they  told  him  what 
kind  of  weather  was  to  be  prayed  for.  This  they  could  not  do ; 
for  while  all  united  in  condemning  the  weather  they  had,  they 
disagreed  as  to  what  change  was  desirable.  So  ministers  might 
agree  to  do  their  utmost  "to  bring  the  pulpit  into  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  a^e  "  so  soon  as  their  critics  were  agreed  as  to  the 
fUrection  in  which  change  should  be  made.  Meantime  those 
who  announce  themselves  as  discoverers  of  a  remedy  for  the 
pulpit's  weakness,  sadly  disagree  among  themselves.  To  try  to 
please  them  aU  would  be  to  please  none,  and  lose  from  the 
pulpit  all  that  is  worth  having  in  it.  If  the  objectors  spoken 
of  agree  in  anything,  it  is  in  Uie  opinion  that  there  should  be 
a  little  less  religion  in  the  pulpit,  and  a  little  more  of  some- 
thing else, — the  opinions  as  to  what  the  something  else  shall 
be  being  as  diverse  as  the  men  that  utter  them.  Only  this  is 
evident,  that  nineteenth-century  men  have  outgrown  the  need 
for  hearing  about  the  atonement  of  Christ,  about  justification  by 
faith,  about  fleeing  from  the  wrath  to  come,  about  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  a  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God.  Our  forefathers 
might  need  to  be  spoken  to  of  such  things,  and  possibly  children, 
and  the  childish  in  mind,  may  be  satisfied  to  hear  of  such  things 
still,  but  for  any  others,  they  are  clearly  "  behind  the  age ; " 
the  men  of  to-day  need  stronger  fare.  And,  under  cover  of  what 
the  "  age  "  requires,  the  critic,  according  to  the  particular  shade 
of  his  own  bias  and  belief,  proceeds  to  urge  preachers  to  be 
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more  intellectual  or  more  scientific;  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems about  the  solution  of  which  men  have  been  differing  for 
ages  past,  or  to  take  to  do  with  social  and  political  subjects  of 
present  importance,  to  discard  theological  dogmas  and  phrase- 
ology, and  speak  to  men  of  the  things  in  which  they  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  be  interested. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  sinmdar  overlooking  of  things  funda- 
mental. The  true  minister  is  not  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
advice  given.  He  is  the  minister  of  Christ,  and  so  long  as  he 
is  so,  Christ,  and  not  philosophy,  science,  or  politics,  must  be 
the  burden  of  his  preaching.  The  beau  ideal  of  his  preaching 
is  that  described  by  Paul  when  writing  to  the  church  at 
Corinth — "I  determined  not  to  know  anything," or  rather,  "I  did 
not  determine  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified."  (1  Cor.  ii,  2.)  It  was  to  preach  Christ  and 
him  crucified  that  he  first  bent  his  attention  to  study.  It  was 
to  preach  Christ  and  him  crucified  that  he  took  upon  himself 
the  solemn  vows  of  ordination.  It  is  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified  that  he  is  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,  submits 
to  not  a  few  troubles,  and  makes  not  a  few  sacrifices.  So  soon 
as  he  loses  interest  in  that  theme,  and  determines  that  some- 
thing else  shall  be  the  burden  of  his  preaching,  he  ceases  to  be 
a  minister  of  Christ.  A  minister  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of 
politics,  of  a  church,  or  of  a  denomination  he  may  be,  but  a 
minister  of  Christ  he  is  not.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so  easy  as  is 
imagined  by  some  for  a  minister  of  Christ  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  his  preaching,  to  "  abandon  religious  dogma  and  religious 
phraseology,"  and  speak  only  of  commerce  and  the  thousand 
things  which,  although  felt  by  many  to  be  specially  interesting 
to  them,  would  involve  a  change  of  position  frightful  even  to 
contemplate,  a  loss  which  no  possible  gain  could  compensate. 
The  necessary  answer,  therefore,  to  those  advices — ^the  sum  of 
which,  when  stript  of  vague  generalities  is,  "  Cease  to  preach 
Christ" — is,  "It  cannot  be  done."  Men  may  fancy,  and  say,  that 
the  refusal  proceeds  from  inability  to  preach  anything  else.  The 
inability,  if  such  there  be,  is  moral,  not  mental.  There  are 
many  who  make  Christ,  none  but  Christ,  the  burden  of  their 

E reaching,  who,  if  they  chose,  could  speak  Sabbath  after  Sab- 
ath  of  flie  discoveries  of  science,  the  findings  of  philosophy, 
and  the  respective  merits  of  the  different  schools  of  politics. 
Christ,  however,  not  these  things,  is  their  master.  Hence  to  his 
service  they  have  dedicated  themselves,  and  their  continual 
resolve  is  to  preach  Christ,  none  but  Christ, 

Till  their  jpoor  lisping  stammering  tongues 
Lie  silent  m  the  grave. 

Besides  overlooking  what  is  fundanlental  in  the  minister's 
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position,  such  advices  overlook  what  is  fundamental  in  the 
needs  of  the  hearers.  The  things  which  ministers  are  urged  to 
speak  about  instead  of  Christ,  or  at  least  to  which  they  are 
urged  to  give  an  equal  prominence — touch  but  a  part  of  any 
man.  They  are  not  to  be  undervalued,  and  they  are  not  under- 
valued when  they  are  declared  to  be  subordinate.  Culture  is 
desirable,  but  not  essential.  A  man  may  be  noble  in  senti- 
ment, sympathetic  in  heart,  upright  in  dealinff,  and  faithful  to 
God  and  Ids  neighbour,  and  know  very  litfle  of  any  of  the 
sciences  ;  but  no  one  can  possess  these  quaUties  without  know- 
ing the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  Grod.  To  the  formation  of  a  true 
man  the  Gospel  is  a  prime  requisite.  If,  therefore,  the  aim  of 
the  pulpit  is  to  be,  not  to  make  men  acquainted  with  the 
"  higher  studies,"  but  to  make  them  true,  noble,  godlike,  the 
Gospel,  in  all  its  wondrous  simplicity  and  richness  of  meaning, 
must  continue  to  be  preached.  By  so  much  as  the  Gospel  is 
kept  back  from  the  people,  by  so  much  are  they  retarded  in  the 
development  of  all  that  is  loftiest  in  aspiration,  grandest  in 
character,  and  sublimest  in  deed.  Besides,  how  very  few  are 
there  who  understand,  and  care  for  those  subjects  to  which 
ministers  are  urged  to  give  all  but  undivided  attention.     Sup- 

Eose  a  minister  were  to  devote  a  Sabbath  forenoon  to  interest 
is  congregation  in  the  recent  speculations  on  the  "basis  of  life," 
and  to  point  out  the  diflference  that  prevails  on  that  fundamen- 
tal point  between  those  professed  high-priests  of  science, 
Huxley  and  Darwin,  few  indeed  of  his  congregation  would 
understand  him,  and  fewer  still  would  appreciate  him.  The 
assumption  of  the  pulpit's  critics  is,  that  those  comprising  the 
ordinary  congregations  of  ministers  are  tired  of  Gospel  preach- 
ing, ana  desire  philosophical  disquisitions  and  scientific  discus- 
sions. Those  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case  know  that 
the  assumption  is  a  mistake.  A  few,  but  only  a  few,  may 
desire  such  a  change.  The  vast  majority  care  for  none  of  these 
things.  It  is  Christless  preaching  which  they  stamp  with 
disapprobation.  And  is  the  pulpit  to  be  turned  into  a  means 
of  pleasure  for  the  few,  to  the  neglect  of  the  many  ?  What, 
too,  of  the  needs  of  the  people  ?  Are  ministers  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  men  with  what  rlato,  and  Aristotle,  and  other  philoso- 
phers thought,  when  what  they  need  most  to  know  is  what 
their  heavenly  Father  thinks  ?  Are  they  to  attempt  to  charm 
them  with  the  music  of  the  spheres,  when  what  they  need  to 
hear,  and  know,  is  the  joyful  sound  ?  Are  they  to  seek  to 
gain  their  interest  to  the  contentions  of  rival  philosophers,  and 
aavans  of  the  present  day,  when  what  they  most  need  is  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  (Rom.  v,  1.)  All 
men  need  the  Gospel,  while  few  comparatively  need  those 
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things  which  some  would  substitute  for  it.  Forgetting  this, 
many  a  young  minister  has  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  preach 
what  could  be  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  cultured  minds  in  his  con- 
gr^tion.  Alas !  Ichabod  seemed  to  be  written  on  every 
sermon.  A  few  were  interested,  and  praised  the  preacher,  but 
of  souls  won  to  Christ — ^the  true  preacher's  promised  hire — ^there 
were  none.  By  and  by  the  firuitlessness  has  terrified  him,  and 
with  a  great  sorrow  filling  the  heart,  he  has  been  constrained  to 
resolve  henceforth  to  preach  Christ,  none  but  Christ. 

But  does  not  this  involve  sameness  in  preaching?  Ycjs; 
sameness  of  theme,  but  not  sameness  of  treatment.  Though 
the  theme  be  one,  the  possible  treatment  is  multifarious.  The 
Gospel  has  relations  to  every  department  of  life ;  adaptations  to 
all  the  needs  of  men.  The  preacher  need  not  therefore  be 
"monotonous"  or  "stale"  in  preaching.  In  exhibiting  the  excel- 
lency of  the  Gospel,  he  may  roam  through  earth  and  heaven,  h© 
may  question  the  rocks  and  interpret  the  music  of  the  seas,  he 
may  tiit  from  star  to  star,  and  planet  to  planet,  he  may  ran- 
sack the  archives  of  history,  and  wander  through  the  chambers 
of  imagery.  Things  visible  and  invisible  may  thus  be  laid 
under  tribute  to  Jesus.  History  and  philosophy,  criticism  and 
science,  poetry  and  rhetoric  are  to  be  employed,  that  the  glory 
of  Christ  may  as  fitly  as  possible  be  expressed.  There  is  no 
power  of  thought,  there  is  no  discovery  of  science,  there  is  no 
relation  of  man,  there  is  no  need  of  sinners,  that  may  not  be 

Cssed  into  the  service  of  the  preaching  of  the  cross.  Only,  as 
been  said,  these  things  must  be  laid  under  tribute.  If  the 
first  place  be  accorded  to  them,  the  preacher,  is  guilty  of  wrest- 
ing them  to  his  own,  and  his  people's,  destruction,  and  of 
degrading  his  office.  Christ  must  be  first,  and  specially  Christ 
as  crucified  for  the  sins  of  men.  Save,  however,  that  Christ 
shall  be  first,  there  is  no  limit  imposed  on  the  preacher  which 
would  prevent  variety  and  freshness.  Sameness  in  preaching 
proceeds  either  from  incompetency  in  the  preacher,  or  from  a 
misconception  of  his  duty,  or  from  both  comoined.  Every  way 
the  feult  is  in  himself  and  not  in  his  theme.  And  the  preacher 
guilty  of  sameness  might,  with  advantage  to  himself  and  his 
people,  study  the  opulence  and  depth  of  thought,  the  variety  of 
illustration,  and  the  application  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  to 
the  manifold  relations  and  circumstances  of  men,  which  are 
found  in  those  discourses  which  have  been  prescribed  to  us  in 
the  Book  Divine. 

Above  it  has  been  admitted  that  the  pulpit  is  not  all  it  should 
'^.  Its  weakness,  however,  is  to  be  measured  by  its  lack  of 
Clirist.  A  change  in  many  quarters  is  needed,  but  it  is  more, 
tiot  less,  thorough  Gospel  preaching  that  is  requh-ed.     What  is 
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wanted  in  ministers  is,  that  like  the  Baptist,  they  shall  point 
their  fellow-men  to  Christ  as  they  cry,  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God 
•^ho  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  (John  i,  29).  Hence  it 
seems  to  be  beside  the  mark  to  consider  so  exclusively,  as  many 
do,  the  subordinate  question.  How  to  preach  ?  The  question 
that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  pulpit's,  aye,  and  of  the 
church's  usefulness,  and  that  is  fi-aught  with  weal  or  woe  to 
the  masses  of  the  people,  is  not  one  of  the  manner,  but  of  the 
subject-matter  of  preaching.  Not  that  it  is  desirable  to  see 
fewer  manifestations  of  talent,  or  to  hear  leas  eloquence  in  the 
pulpit.  Far  from  it.  There  is  need  that  the  learning  and 
eloquence  in  the  ministry  should  be  increased  rather  than 
diminished.  Still,  if  the  ministry  is  ever  to  exert  the  power  it 
was  designed  to  do,  it  must  be  more  concerned  about  the  matter 
than  the  manner  of  preaching, — ^a  ministry  more  zealous  to 
preach  Christ  crucified,  than  with  smooth  words  to  please 
itching  ears, — a  ministry  that  shall  feel  that  all  is  vain  unless 
the  cross,  with  its  purposed  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  every 
guilty  soul,  be  pressed  on  the  attention  of  men.  The  pulpit  is 
powerful  to  the  extent  to  which  it  sets  forth  Christ  before  the 
people.  Where  it  fails  in  this  it  fails  in  design,  and  power,  and 
usefrdness.  And  in  these  days  of  blatant  scepticism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  restless  anxious  inquiry  on  the  other, — ^in  these  days, 
when  creeds  which  do  not  present  a  Christ  for  every  man  are 
being  tested  and  found  wanting,  and  when  from  so  many  the 
old  cry  is  being  wrung,  "Shew  us  the  Father  and  it  sufficeth 
us  "  (John  xvi,  8),  there  is  need  for  a  ministry  consecrated  to 
Christ.  In  these  days  we  need  ministers  who  shall  "contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  (Jude  3), 
because  of  their  unquestioning  conviction  that  Christ  can  soothe 
the  wounded,  save  the  troubled,  satisfy  the  inquiring,  cleanse 
the  guilty,  refresh  the  weak,  and  out  of  the  rough  material  of 
wasted  energies,  and  palsied  powers,  form  nbble,  godlike  men. 
Were  all  that  know  not  and  love  not  Christ  removed  from  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  and  our  pulpits  filled  by  ministers  who 
sought  not  merely  to  "  preach  well,"  but  to  acquaint  the  people 
with  Jesus,  the  staple  of  whose  preaching  was,  "Chiist  and  mm 
crucified,"  the  day  of  the  world's  regeneration  would  have 
dawned.  May  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  send  forth  such 
labourers  into  his  harvest !  (Matt,  ix,  38).  G.  G. — S. 


"Many  a  time  when  we  stand  in  the  pulpit,  some  sinner  may  be  present,  to 
whom  we  are  addressing  our  last  message  :  who  will  never  hear  the  Gospel  or 
be  exhorted  to  take  care  of  his  soul  again.  Should  we  not  wish  to  pour  upon 
such  an  one  the  whole  force  of  our  powers  of  persuasion  ;  to  speak  to  him 
emphatically,  in  the  words  of  Richard  Baxter,  '  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men.' " 
— Christian  Ucnpir. 
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THE    SPIRIT    OF    THE    AGE, 

As  A  Spirit  of  Indifferentism,  Doubt,  and  Infidelity  in  reference 
TO  Christ  and  Christianity. 

A  Lecture. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  so  far  as 
CSirifltendom  is  concerned,  is  a  spirit  of  indifferentism,  doubt, 
and  infidelity,  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Christianity.  We  do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  everybody  in  Christendom  is  either 
indifferent  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  or  a  doubter, 
or  an  infidel.  We  are  sure  that  there  are  very  many  true 
Christians  in  Christendom.  We  are  not  sure  that  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  there  were  more,  or  so  many.  There  have 
been  many  times,  indeed,  when  the  outward  profession  of 
Christianity  has  been  more  uniform,  and  more  popular.  There 
have  been  many  times  when  there  has  been  less  of  carping  on 
the  one  hand,  and  less  of  serious  doubt  on  the  other,  and  much 
less  of  determinate  and  out-spoken  infidelity.  There  have  been 
"  ages  of  faith,"  when  things  ecclesiastical  presented  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer  an  unruffled  surface,  without  one  breath  to  break 
into  a  breeze,  and  when  all  beneath  seemed  to  stretch  away 
downward  into  ahnost  bottomless  stagnation.  In  these  ages  of 
comparatively  unquestioning  fiuth  there  might  be,  and  no  doubt 
there  was,  much  real  indifferentism.  But  it  did  not  open  its 
mouth  to  boast  of  itself.  There  might  even  be  no  little  theo- 
logical doubt  festering  in  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  more 
thoughtful  members  of  society.  But  in  general  it  kept  strictly 
out  of  sight,  and  rarely  expressed  itself  except  in  secret  peeps 
and  mutters,  in  hidden  places,  on  stray  occasions,  when  the 
lights  were  put  low,  and  the  doors  were  shut  and  bolted.  As 
for  avowed  infidelity, — that  involved  a  price  which  exceedingly 
few  were  prepared  to  table  down.  There  were  but  few  moral 
heroes  in  those  ages,  just  as  there  are  not  very  many  of  them 
even  yet.  True  moral  heroes  come  forward  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world  only  here  and  there,  and  at  considerable  intervals  of 
time. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  relative  proportions  of  in- 
differentism and  doubt  in  different  ages.  Neither  need  we 
attempt  it.  Every  age  has  its  own  peculiarity,  for  eras  never 
exactly  repeat  themselves.  And  one  of  the  obvious  peculiari- 
ties of  the  age  in  which  we  live  is  that  it  is  outspoken.  It  is 
an  outspeaking  age.  It  says  with  its  mouth  what  it  thinks  in 
its  heart.  And  hence  it  is  that  there  is,  at  the  present  time, 
very  little  secret  made  of  the  actually  existing  and  widely 
dimised  indifferentism  that  is  felt,  and  of  the  actually  exist- 
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ing  and  widely  diflfiised  doubt  and  infidelity  that  are  enter- 
tamed,  in  reference  to  Christ  and  Christianity. 

You  meet  everywhere — ^need  we  formally  say  it? — with 
unmistakable  manifestations  of  this  indifferentism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  equally  unmistakable  divulgences  and  avowals 
of  more  aggravated  doubt  and  infidelity  on  the  other. 

As  to  indifferentism,  you  find  it  patent,  and  often  blatant, 
everywhere  in  society, — ^in  the  drawing-room,  in  the  dining- 
room,  in  the  parlour,  in  the  kitchen, — in  the  mill,  in  the 
workshop,  in  almost  ail  our  fisushionable  assemblies,  and  almost 
all  our  public  meetings,  in  the  club,  in  the  exchange,  on  the 
streets,  and  what  is  most  wonderful  of  all,  but  undeniable,  in  the 
great  proportion  of  our  Sabbath-day  congregations.  Indiffer- 
entism, strange  to  say,  often  goes  to  church.  In  Scotland  it 
generally  does  so;  but  it  is  indifferentism  still,  and  bewrays 
itself  to  be  such  on  its  way  to  church,  and  on  its  way  frovn 
church,  and  even  while  it  is  in  church.  We  need  say  very- 
little  more  about  this  particular  phase  of  our  subject.  Every 
true  Christian  deplores,  and  therefore  admits,  the  wide-spread 
existence  of  religious  indifferentism.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
concealed.  It  has  almost  acquired  a  kind  of  omnipresence  in 
Christendom,  working  its  stealthy  way  into  the  homes  and 
hearts  of  the  masses  everywhere.  Alas,  how  few  are  the 
homes  and  the  hearts, — ^how  exceedingly  few  are  the  groups, 
and  congregations,  and  larger  communities, — ^in  which  we  find 
true  Chnstian  fervour  and  devotedness  ! 

As  to  doubt  and  infidelity, — though  by  no  means  so  universal 
as  to  be  almost  omnipresent  in  Christendom,  they  are  yet,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  widely  diffiised  and  increasingly  avowed. 
There  is  not,  indeed,  so  much  of  coarse  and  gross  and 
grossly  immoral  infidelity,  as  there  was  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  first  French  Revolution.  There  is  far  less  of  this. 
There  is  not,  in  Great  Britain,  such  an  amount  of  vulgar, 
shallow,  slapping,  slashing,  pro&ne,  blasphemous,  and  rant- 
ing infidelity  as  there  was  in  the  palmy  days  of  "Tom 
Paine,"  and  in  the  succeeding  epodi  of  the  utterly  im- 
bruted  socialism  that  was  inaugurated  by  Robert  Owen. 
But  assuredly  there  is  a  still  more  widely  diflRised,  though  a 
more  cultured  and  respectful  spirit  of  doubt  and  infidelity. 
It  has  got  up  into  the  higher  classes  of  society.  It  is  sapping 
and  mining  away  underneath  the  ground  that  is  occupied  by 
the  scientific,  the  philosophic,  and  the  literary.  It  is  in  many 
cases  modest  in  its  bearing.  It  is  sometimes  often  even  morally 
earnest  in  its  manner  and  its  tones,  and  regretful  in  its  inferences 
and  conclusions.  But  there  it  is,  actually  existing,  extensively 
operating,  and  to  all  appearance  steadily  gathering  more  and 
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more  momentum,  and  rolling  on  with  ever  increasing  volume. 
Its  effects  at  the  present  day  are  certainly  mightier  by  far 
than  they  were  a  few  years  ago.  Irruptions  are  made  into 
outlying  departments  of  society  that  were  formerly  untouched. 
And,  most  ominous  of  all,  the  movement  is  getting  to  be 
developed  into  an  intensity  of  inward  self-consciousness,  that 
seems  to  be  preparing  it  for  frank  avowals  and  practical 
applications,  from  which  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  started 
back  with  deep-rooted  dislike,  or  even  positive  horror. 

Germany,  the  most  intellectual  country  in  Europe,  is  over- 
run, as  most  people  are  aware,  with  open  infidelity.  Its 
churches,  in  very  many  districts,  are  almost  deserted.  Chris- 
tianity is  extensively  regarded  as  simply  a  system  of  Semitic 
mythology. 

Holland  is  over-run,  not  so  much  with  open  infidelity,  as 
with  open  doubt.  Its  theological  professors  disbelieve  or  doubt. 
Its  younger  clergymen  consequently  have  been  educated  to 
disbelieve  and  doubt.  What  can  you,  in  these  circumstances, 
expect  fi^m  the  masses  of  the  people  ?  German  literature  has 
over-run  the  country.  German  thoughts  have  carried  cap- 
tive almost  all  the  native  thinkers. 

France,  again,  is  far  more  grossly  infidel.  It  has  had, 
ever  since  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  no 
refuge  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least  none  that  has  been 
sufiSicient  to  affect  the  national  life.  Roman  Catholicism 
has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  ground,  and  consequently  a 
monopoly  of  ecclesiastical  influence.  Christianity  has  been 
known  to  the  people  only  through  the  stained  glass  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  It  has  been  known — that  is  to  say — ^to 
the  masses  both  of  the  cultivated  and  of  the  uncultivated,  only 
through  frightful  corruptions  and  caricatures  of  'itself, — ^both 
theoretical  and  practical.  There  is  thus  no  marvel  that  the 
great  body  of  the  more  cultured  classes  have  lapsed  into  in- 
fidelity, leaving  the  remainder  of  society  to  settle  down  into  an 
abject  condition  either  of  superstition,  or  of  indifferentism,  or 
of  despair. 

As  to  Italy,  there  is  no  place  in  Christendom  where  in- 
differentism, doubt,  and  infidelity  on  the  one  hand,  and  super- 
stition on  the  other,  are  more  rampant  and  absolute.  Nowhere 
so  much  as  in  Rome  itself,  the  boasted  capital  of  Christianity, 
IB  there  such  a  reign  and  carnival  of  mingled  irreligion  ana 
superstition, — such  a  domination  of  setued  indifferentism, 
doubt,  and  infidelity,  confronting  leeringly  the  constantiy  re- 
peated grimaces  of  hollow  adoration  and  undeveloped  religious 
awe.  We  have  seen  these  things,  on  the  spot,  with  our  own 
eyes.    We  have  heard  with  our  ears  what  cannot  be  easily 
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repeated.  In  Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Austria,  the  same  pheno- 
mena are  exemplified. 

To  come  back  to  oui*  own  country.  We  have  nothing  here 
of  such  absolute  hollowness  as  prevails  in  Rome — nothing  of 
such  utterly  irreligious  religiousness.  Neither  have  we  anything 
so  utterly  untheological  as  is  characteristic  of  Paris,  and  hence 
so  absolutely  illogical,  and  irreverent,  and  sensuous,  and  sensual, 
and  material.  Neither  have  we  anything  corresponding  to 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  society  in  Berlin,  where  the  in- 
differentism  of  the  masses  of  the  people  to  the  name  of  Christ 
and  to  the  institutions  of  Christianity,  is  rooted  in  the  exceed- 
ingly misleading  but  exceedingly  subtle  philosophies  that  have 
led  captive  the  thinking  few.  But  still  we  have  among  our- 
selves something  from  each  of  these  centres ;  and  whatsoever 
and  whencesoever  the  influences  may  be  that  have  had  to  do  with 
moulding  the  present  theological  state  of  the  public,  there  is 
certainly,  all  over  British  society,  especially  in  cities  and  large 
towns,  an  immense  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  religious 
indifferentism,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  doubt  and  infidelity. 
Modem  facilities  for  travelling  have  brought  large  numbers  of 
the  influential  classes  of  the  land  into  contact  with  the 
libertinism  and  theological  licence  of  the  great  centres  of  con- 
tinental irreligion,  and  the  result  has  been  an  extensive 
contagion  of  irreligiousness.  And  then  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  part  also  of  France,  is  filtering  its  way,  at  first  or 
second  hand,  all  over  the  population,  infecting  that  vast  class 
of  minds  that  must  be  recipient  of  the  thoughts  of  other  men. 
In  various  departments  of  the  continental  theological  literature, 
the  thoughts  are  exceedingly  subtle  and  novel  and  fi-esh,  and 
it  is  not  matter  of  astonishment  that  they  should  have  charms 
for  those  who  have  long  been  consciously  chafing  under  the 
heavy  and  galling  fetters  that  have  been  so  wantonly  imposed 
on  them  by  the  self-assertions,  and  dogmatisms,  and  the  ever- 
lasting platitudes,  and  the  equally  everlasting  narrownesses,  that 
are  characteristic  of  too  much  of  British  theological  thought. 

Indeed,when  we  consider  the  real  state  of  ecclesiastical  society, 
there  is  little  wonder  that  indifferentism,  doubt,  and  infidelity, 
in  reference  to  Christ  and  Christianity,  should  be  widely  spread 
and  on  the  increase.  It  is,  we  fear,  the  churches  of  Christendom 
that  are  to  blame>  almost  entirely,  for  it  all.  Consider  for 
instance  what  must  be  the  infiuence  of  Boman  Catholicism 
upon  the  master  minds  in  all  the  countries  where  it  is 
dominant.  Look  to  France,  and  you  will  see.  Look  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  Look  to  Italy.  Look  to  Austria.  Consider  too 
that  the  highly  cultivated  men  in  these  countries  must  have 
a  mighty,  though  in  many  cases  merely  a  circuitous,  influence 
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upon  the  influenlial  classes  in  British  society,  who  travel  much 
and  contract  friendships  abroad. 

Then  take  into  account  the  obvious  fact  that  even  in  Pro- 
testant countries,  and  in  the  midst  of  Protestant  communities, 
there  has  been,  and  still  is,  an  immense  amount  of  practical 
popery.  In  (lermany  for  instance.  The  Pope  of  Rome  indeed 
was  at  the  Reformation  renounced,  and  thus  the  deadly  auto- 
cratic tyranny  of  Roman  Catholicism  was  broken.  But  a  great 
deal  of  little,  independent,  popery  was  set  up  in  its  stead. 
Freedom  of  theological  thought  was  for  long  as  vigorously  and 
ruthlessly  repressed  as  under  Rome  itself.  Ministers,  students, 
and  people  were  bound  down,  under  pains  and  penalties, 
to  think  just  exactly  as  Luther  and  Melancthon  thought. 
Human  confessions  were  put  forth  "  with  authority,"  and  from 
these  there  was  to  be  no  appeal  Dissent  was  not  allowed. 
The  whole  population,  just  as  in  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
was  gathered  in,  as  by  the  crack  of  whip  ecclesiastic,  within  the 
fold  or  pen  of  the  nominal  church,  and  were  obliged  to  make 
profession  of  faith  and  to  receive  in  their  own  persons  and  in 
the  persons  of  their  children  the  rites  and  symbols  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Men  were  made  Christians  by  baptism,  and 
kept  Christian  by  the  mere  outward  observance  of  certain  out- 
ward ordinances.  It  was  a  sadly  hollow,  imreal,  insincere,  and 
merely  professional,  and  therefore  hypocritical  condition  of 
things.  What  wonder  that  master  minds  saw  through  it? 
What  wonder  that  they  began  to  drop  hints  now  and  again  in 
reference  to  what  they  saw  ?  What  wonder  that  philosophers 
began  quietly  to  throw  out  insinuations  in  reference  to  the 
whole  affair  ?  What  wonder  that  theological  professors  in  the 
universities  got  perplexed,  especially  if  they  had  been  chosen 
to  occupy  their  chairs,  not  because  of  any  experimental  acquain- 
tance with  Christ,  or  of  any  enthusiasm  regarding  Christianity, 
but  because  they  were  men  of  scholarship  perhaps,  or  masters 
of  literature,  or  proficients  in  philosophy,  or  mighty  in  oratoiy. 
What  wonder,  we  ask,  that  such  men  got  perplexed  in  reference  to 
Christ  and  Christianity?  We  wonder  not  that  infidelity  should  be 
rampant  in  Germany.  Neither  do  we  wonder  that  it  has  over- 
flowed into  Holland,  that  it  has  sprung  up  and  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  England,  and  that  it  has  even  invaaed  Scotland  as  an  army 
with  banners.  In  England,  as  all  in  Scotland  will  be  ready  to  ad- 
mit, there  has  been  far  too  much  of  Protestant  popery,  fi-om  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  downward.  How  exceedingly  slowly 
has  the  idea  of  liberty  of  conscience  in  things  religious  been  de- 
veloped. What  contests  have  had  to  be  entered  into  and  sus- 
tained, what  battles  have  had  to  be  fought,  what  convulsions  and 
revolutions  have  had  to  be  endured, what  persecutions  have  had  to 
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be  submitted  to,  how  innumerable  the  sacrifices  bf  wealth,  health, 
comfort,  and  position,  that  have  had  to  be  made,  ere  the  liberty 
of  every  immortal  man  to  decline  the  dictation  of  his  fellow-men 
in  the  things  that  concern  his  immortality  was  conceded!  It  is 
saddening  to  think  that  it  has  been  only  by  foot  after  foot,  by  inch 
after  inch,  jot  after  jot,  that  the  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  liberty  has  been  wrung  out  of  the  re- 
luctant grasp  of  an  institution,  not  only  calling  itself  the  Church 
of  Christ,  but  claiming  to  be  the  monopolist  of  Christian 
prerogatives  and  privileges.  What  wonder  that  millions  of 
millions  of  seeds  of  indifferentism,  doubt,  and  infidelity  should 
have  sown  deep  in  the  heart  of  society,  and  that  they  are  still 
springing  up  and  bringing  forth  fruit,  some  thirty,  some  sixty, 
some  an  hundi'ed,  and  some  a  thousand  fold!  And  even  yet 
corruption  has  not  ceased,  and  Protestant  popery  has  not  been 
annihilated  within  the  limits  of  the  professedly  Christian 
church.  Think  of  the  hollow  ritualism  that  prevails  in  multi- 
tudes of  influential  quarters.  Think  of  the  avowed  rationalism 
that  is  not  only  tolerated,  but  patted,  encouraged,  and  flattered, 
even  when  with  Esau's  hands  it  claims  and  clutches  the  inheri- 
tance of  pay  that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  principles  which  it 
has  renounced.  Think  of  the  insincerity  of  that  rationalism, — 
while  it  solemnly  subscribes  to  the  orthodoxy  which  it  has 
renounced,  and  hypocritically  administers  the  rites  which  it  has 
emptied  of  all  significance.  Think  again  of  the  persistent 
adherence  of  the  great  body  of  the  evangelical  party  to  anti- 
quated and  obsolete  human  formulas  and  dogmatisms,  and  of 
their  refusal  to  accept  the  findings  of  science,  when  these 
findings  are  at  variance  with  the  mere  human  theories,  that 
have  had  a  mere  prescriptive  authority,  and  that  should  never 
have  had  any  authority  at  all.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  should  be  looking  askance  on  the  so- 
called  church,  and  drifting  entirely  away,  along  with  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  litterateurs,  and  of  the  editors 
of  quarterlies,  and  monthlies,  and  weeklies,  and  dailies,  from 
the  profession  of  respect  for  the  ministers  of  Christianity?  The 
great  wonder  is,  not  that  Christianity  is  doubted,  and  so 
extensively  disbelieved,  and  yet  more  extensively  treated  with 
indifferentism,  but  that  there  are  still  so  many  who  sincerely 
respect  it,  and  bow  adoiingly  at  the  name  of  Him,  in  whose 
name  such  myriads  of  inconsistencies  in  theory  and  in  practice 
have  been  perpetrated. 

We  do  not  tiiink  that  indifferentism  and  doubt  and  infidelity 
have  yet  reached  their  climax.  There  are  many  signs  of  tfie 
times  that  all  point  in  the  direction  of  an  increase.  There  wiU  be 
undulations  indeed  in  the  current.     Now  it  will  rise;  now  it 
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will  fiJL  There  will  be  ebbings  and  flowings.  But  onward  and 
still  onward,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  great  rude  tide  will  advance. 
Indeed  it  is  perhaps  needfiil  that  it  should  advance.  It  has, 
we  fear,  a  great  work  of  criticism  to  achieve,-^H3riticism  directing 
its  artillery  against  manifold  inconsistencies  in  theological 
theories,  and  multitudes  of  inconsistencies  in  ecclesiastical 
practice.  Much  still  needs,  no  doubt,  to  be  destroyed. 
There  has  been  a  lamentable  amount  of  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
mingled  in  the  building  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord  with  the 
precious  silver  and  gold,  and  the  many  beautifully  chiselled 
lively  stones.  Sad  it  is  to  be  obliged  to  admit  it,— ndoubt  and 
infideUty  would  still  seem  to  have  a  work  to  achieve — ^a  work 
of  demolition. 

And  thus  it  is,  apparently,  that  doubt  and  infidelity  must 
go  on,  overturning,  overturning,  overturning,  untU  aU  that 
is  spurious,  and  false,  and  hollow,  and  mere  hard  incrustation, 
be  overturned  and  swept  away.  What  masses  of  prejudices 
have  to  be  overturned!  What  masses  of  human  dogmatisms 
have  to  be  overturned!  What  revolutions  are  needed  in  human 
theologi^!  What  bigotries  must  be  swept  out  of  society 
with  the  besom  of  destruction!  What  pettinesses  and  narrow- 
nesses are  needing  to  be  shivered  into  atoms  and  dissipated, 
like  the  chaff  before  the  gale!  What  unkindnesses  to  the 
conscientious,  what  trucklings  to  the  high  in  place  and  power 
however  unholy,  what  scramblings  for  preferments,  emoluments, 
ajid  sordid  advantages,  must  cease  and  determine,  ere  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  shall  have  a  right  to  look  for  the  respect 
of  the  noblest  intellects  and  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age! 

We  are  in  no  concern  about  Christianity.  It  cannot  suffer. 
We  need  not  say  that  we  are  in  no  concern  about  Christ.  He 
is  fisu-  removed  from  aU  possibility  of  suffering.  He  is  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high.  Men  need  him.  He 
does  not  need  men.  When  the  nations  tumultuate,  and  peoples 
imagine  vain  things;  when  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves, 
and  other  high  ones  take  counsel  together,  and  say, — "  Let  us 
break  the  bands  of  the  Lord  and  his  Anointed,  and  cast  away 
fix>m  us  the  fettering  cords  of  their  authority,"  he  that  sitteth  in 
the  Heaven,  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  he  who  sitteth 
beside  him  at  his  ri^t  hand,  shall  laugh ;  the  Lord  shall  have 
them  in  derision.  Christ  cannot  be  injured.  He  cannot  be 
reached.  He  cannot  be  touched.  Never.  The  Christian  need 
have  no  anxiety  about  Him. 

Neither  can  Christianity  suffer.  Never.  Christianity  will 
remain  for  ever  intact,  and  aU  glorious  and  divine.  From 
its  centre  to  its  circumference  it  is  of  Christ,  it  is  of  God.  No 
man  can  subvert  it.    No  man  can  mar  or  modify  it.     God  is  its 
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keeper.  It  will  remain  perfect,  and  perfectly  pure  for  ever.  It 
is  like  God's  sunlight.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  it,  even  though 
men  should  unanimously  refuse  to  avail  themselves  of  it, 
determining  to  keep  their  eyes  closed  for  ever,  that  they 
might  not  see  it,  or  see  by  it.  No.  Or,  if  men  should  unani- 
mously combine  to  dispense  with  Gods  atmosphere  which 
envelops  our  globe,  and  feeds  within  our  lungs  the  flame  of 
life,  what  then? — no  harm  would  be  done  either  to  God  or  to  it. 
Men  only  would  suffer.  They  would  die.  So  is  it  with 
Christianity.     It  does  not  need  men.     It  is  men  who  need  it. 

You  will  not  be  surprised,  then,  that  we  feel  no  concern  at  all 
in  reference  to  Christianity.  Our  only  concern  is  in  reference 
to  poor,  impressible,  fragile,  sin-burdened,  sorrow-burdened  men. 
What  is  to  become  of  them  ?  What,  if  they  be  deprived  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  Christianity  ? — deprived  of  the  sunshine,  and 
hopes,  and  consolation  of  Christianity? — deprived  of  the  moral 
restraints  and  constmnts  of  Christianity  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  poor,  over-driven,  over-ridden,  men  and  women,  sent  out  into 
a  boundless,  bottomless,  shoreless  sea  of  doubt  or  infidelity,  with 
no  chart  by  which  to  steer,  no  compass,  no  rudder,  no 
pilot,  no  captain,  no  heavenly  haven  and  heavenly  home  ? 
What  is  to  become  of  poor  men  and  women,  when  they 
drift  away  into  moral  despair?  Say,  bold  critic,  and  unabashed 
sneerer,  are  there  not  ah'eady  far  too  many  that  have  gravitated, 
because  let  loose  from  moral  restraint,  into  the  crimmal  ranks? 
Are  there  not  already  far  too  many  that  are  completely  pauper- 
ised, although  the  earth  itself  is  teeming  with  riches,  and  its 
resources  for  food  and  raiment  and  ornament  too  are  literally 
illimitable?  Is  there  not  already  a  sufficient  niunber  of 
drunkards  and  sensualists?  Is  there  not  already  enough  of 
ribaldry  and  wild  buffoonery,  and  of  the  moral  crucifixion  of 
all  the  finest  and  most  tender  feelings  of  the  most  sensitive 
and  pure  and  noble  of  the  race?  Are  there  not  feuds  enough  ? 
Are  there  not  wars  enough?  Is  there  not  enough  of  gun- 
making,  and  sword-making,  and  of  cannons  and  murderous 
mittraSleuses  ?  Is  there  not  enough  of  hard-hearted  competi- 
tive selfishness?  What  will  become  of  men  if  they  go  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  direction  of  breaking  the  divine 
bands  asunder,  and  casting  from  them  the  cords  of  Christ  and 
Christianity,  which  somewhat  restrain  them?  It  is  frightful  to 
contemplate  the  consequences  to  multitudes  and  millions  of 
individual  men,  and  to  society  at  large. 

But  a  time  of  reaction  will  at  length  set  in.  Men  will  find 
that  as  they  could  not  get  on  with  the  corruptions,  they  cannot 
get  on  without  the  reahties,  of  Christianity.  The  ciy  will  go 
up  from  all  parts  of  society, — "  None  but  Christ  !    None  but 
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Christ!"  There  will  be  a  reconstruction  of  society.  There  wiU 
be  a  reconstruction  of  the  church.  There  will  be  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  theology.  Errors  only  will  be  exploded.  Bigotry  will 
be  burnt  out.  Crotchets  will  flee  away.  And  in  God's  light 
the  nations  will  see  light  clearly.  The  clouds  will  disperse,  and 
Christianity  will  burst  forth  into  view  fair  as  the  moon,  clear  as 
the  sun,  and  indomitable  as  a  bannered  army  that  has  come  out 
intact  from  every  battle,  and  is  so  universally  victorious  that  no 
enemy  remains  on  the  field.  Christ  will  reign  from  pole  to 
pole.  Every  knee  will  bow  to  him.  When  once  the  nations 
are  weariea  of  vanities,  and  gather  together  to  crown  the 
Saviour  Lord  of  all,  the  kingdom  of  peace  and  purity  will  have 
absorbed  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  The  earth  will  be 
a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.  Men  will  go  out 
with  joy,  and  come  in  with  peao«.  The  mountains  and  the 
hills  shall  break  forth  before  them  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  clap  their  hands.  All  the  lions  shall  be  lambs. 
From  every  mountain,  from  every  hill,  from  every  turret,  from 
every  home,  a  banner  will  be  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  the 
motto,  everywhere  conspicuous,  will  be  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
highest,  peace  on  earth,  good-will  toward  men.*'  "  Instead  of 
the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall 
come  up  the  myrtle  tree,  and  it  shall  be  to  the  Lord  for  a  name, 
and  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall  not  be  cut  oK"  The  very 
welkin  will  be  ringing,  The  jubilee  bells  of  the  universe 
will  toll  out  their  joyftil  salutations.  They  will  toll  in  the 
era  of  eras.  Hark!  We  seem  to  hear  the  deep  grand  tones 
from  afar — like  the  mingled  voices  of  many  waters  and  of 
mighty  thunders,  and  these  words  are  borne  down  upon  the 
breeze  from  ages  yet  to  come, — "Halleluiah,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth.  Halleluiah  to  the  Lord  and  to  the 
Lamb.    Halleluiah.     Amen."  J.  M. — G. 


DIVINE    PROVIDENCE    AND   THE    WAR. 

It  is  no  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  find  men — 
God-feaiiiig,  believing  men — ^in  presence  of  successful  triumphant 
wickedness,  driven  to  question  whether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
right  and  righteous  moral  government  in  the  world  at  all.  The 
doubt  and  difficulty  which  reigning  wrong  occasions  to  the  right 
and  good  might  be  greater  and  more  deeply  felt,  in  the  days  of 
the  world's  minm^ity,  not  only  when  they  only  had  the  light  of 
nature,  but  even  when  they  enjoyed  the  additional  li^t  of 
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God's  special  Mrritten  and  prophetic  revelation,  than  in  these 
days  of  the  world's  majcn^ty.  This  greater  pressure  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  in  the  face  of  victorious  wrong,  in  the  distant  past 
would  be  due,  in  considerable  measure,  to  the  dimness  .and 
darkness  which  hung  around  the  question  of  a  future  and 
eternal  state,  when  the  wrong  balances  in  life's  account  can  be, 
and  shall  be,  transferred  to  the  right  column,  and  the  per  contra 
of  eternity  will  square  and  make  up  for  the  inequalities  of  time. 
How  significant  in  this  direction  tne  statement  of  Abraham  to 
remorseful  Dives,  pleading  for  mitigation  of  his  treatment, — 
"Son,  remember,  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things, 
and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,  but  now  he  is  comforted  whilst 
thou  art  tormented."  In  those  distant  days,  when  life  and 
immortality  had  not  been  brought  clearly  to  light,  and  the 
dead  level  of  a  common  grave  seemed  to  bound  the  utmost 
horizon,  triumphant  wrong,  in  presence  of  the  demands  of  con- 
science and  moral  requirements,  would  seem  as  if  it  argued  the 
absence  of  righteous  moral  administration,  or  of  any  adminis- 
tration at  all,  save  that  of  the  strong  hand  and  the  cunning 
head.  The  pressure  of  this  difficulty  as  a  temptation  to  abandon 
the  right, — so  often  suffering, — and  to  join  tne  wicked  in  their 
wickedness, — so  often  triumphing, — ^must  have  been  very  great. 
All  honour  to  the  men  who,  in  spite  of  the  pressure,  stood 
upright  in  their  integrity.  And  glory  be  to  God  for  grace  so 
mighty  as  could  enable  men,  in  circumstances  so  unfavourable, 
to  staiid  erect,  with  unbent  knee,  in  presence  of  the  bloated, 
brazen  Baal  of  every  age,  the  great  idol-god — Success. 

While  it  is  the  case  that  the  cross  and  empty  grave  of  Christ, — 
that  Christianity,  by  the  light  it  has  shed  on  the  question  of 
man's  eternal  future,  has  mightily  lessened  the  pressure  of  the 
old  doubt  and  difficulty,  yet  those  who  wish  to  live,  and  strive, 
to  live  godly  in  this  world  at  times  feel  their  presence,  if  not 
shaking  their  confidence,  yet  marring  their  comfort,  and  throw- 
ing dark  shadows  on  their  way  and  on  their  heart.  Still,  now 
as  then,  and  now  as  much  as  then,  we  find,  ever  and  again, 
events  occurring  in  the  world's  history,  in  the  history  of  its 
wrong  and  wrong-doers,  which  relieve  the  darkness  by  demon- 
strating that  "  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

The  suspicion  which  the  success  of  wickedness  raises  respect- 
ing the  reality  of  a  righteous  administration  of  the  world's 
amdrs,  and  the  profitableness  of  righteousness,  has  its  basis  in 
the  moral  nature  of  man.  There  is  a  moral  instinct  in  man  ever 
whispering  to  him  that  rijghteousness  deserves  to  succeed,  to  be 
protected  and  delivered  from  rude  assault,  and  suffering,  and 
wrong;  while  wickedness,  wrong,  vice,  deserve  defeat,  dis- 
aster, and  destruction.     Go  where  you  may,  even  among  the 
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lowest,  you  will  find  this  moral  judgement  distinctly  recorded  in 
the  court  of  conscience,  that  right  only  deserves  success, — wrong, 
vice,  deserve  defeat  and  ruin.  We  are  of  Bishop  Butler  s 
opinion,  that  you  wiU  not  find  anywhere  a  rational  human 
being  who  thinks  that  vice,  as  vice,  deserves  to  succeed.  Men 
really  vicious  may  expect  to  succeed.  They  may  even  think 
that  they  deserve  success;  but  in  such  cases  they  do  not  regard 
their  plans  as  vicious  and  wronff.  Set  vice,  as  vice,  before  them, 
and  their  moral  judgement  wifl  be  that  it  deserves  defeat.  Or 
if  in  any  case  vice,  as  vice,  were  regarded  as  properly  reward- 
able,  it  is,  as  Butler  says,  "  evidently  monstrous;"  it  is  simply  a 
case  of  moral  perversion  and  degradation ;  as  really  and  clearly 
such,  as  if  the  natural  tastes  were  so  perverted  and  depraved 
that  a  man  should  eat  with  relish  and  enjoyment  the  most 
di^usting  and  loathsome  of  things  or  creatures. 

Present,  then,  to  men,  having  this  moral  judgement  and  its 
basis,  as  is  often  done  in  the  history  of  the  world,  triumphant  and 
reigning  wrong,  and  how  easily  and  speedily  and  naturally  the 
questions  rise, — Is  there  any  fruit  to  the  righteous?  Can  there 
be  a  just  God  ruling  over  all  ?  Can  he  see  and  know  this,  and 
yet  allow  it  to  go  on?  Here  is  Asaph's  description  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked : — "They  have  no  bands  in  their 
deatfi.  They  are  not  in  trouble  or  plagued  like  other  men. 
They  have  more  than  heart  could  wish.  They  speak  loftily. 
They  Set  their  mouth  against  the  heavens.  They  prosper  in  the 
world;  they  increase  in  riches."  In  view  of  all  this,  what  was 
Asaph's  experience  ?  He  says — "  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish, 
when  I  saw  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked."  He  almost  con- 
cluded— "  Verily  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  vain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency.  For  all  the  day  long  have  I  been 
plagued,  and  chastened  every  morning,"  (see  Ps.  Ixxiii).  It  is 
the  same  stilL  Here  is  an  upright,  honest.  Christian  man  in 
some  way  of  business.  With  all  his  slaving,  and  toiling,  and 
moiling,  he  can  hardly  get  ends  to  meet;  while  in  the  same 
street,  at  least  in  the  same  town,  there  are  one  or  more,  it  may 
be,  in  the  same  line  of  business,  who  are  regular  sharpers,  who 
stids:  at  no  tricks  of  trade,  though  manifestly  dishonest  and 
dishonourable;  who  will  go  to  the  utmost  verge  that  the  barest 
letter  of  the  law  will  allow  them,  though  every  conscience  cries 
out ;  who  even  cross  the  lines  of  law  when  they  think  they  can 
do  it  safely ;  and  while  taking  it  comparatively  easy,  seem  to 
thrive,  to  get  rich,  build  houses  and  inhabit  them,  or  let  them 
out  to  others ;  and  the  upright  toiling  honest  man  is  tempted 
to  ask — ^What's  the  use  of  being  honest?  Can  there  be  a  righte- 
ous God  and  he  tolerate  this  ?  Or,  you  see  innocence  and 
purity    betrayed,   decoyed,    and   robbed,   and  the   designing. 
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skulking  villany  that  does  it  walking  unpunished  with  uplifted 
head;  and  you  say — Can  there  be  a  God,  and  such  things 
transpire  ?  Perhaps  you  may  be  tempted  to  say — Oh  for  the  rod 
of  lustice,  and  one  hour  of  Almighty  power  to  wield  it!  The 
feeling  which  prompts  the  expression  and  the  wish  is  the  result 
of  a  partial  and  hasty  glance  at  all  the  bearings  of  such  cases. 
Our  very  limitations  as  creatures  may  partly  account  for  it  and 
excuse  it.  Because  of  our  littleness,  we  are  apt  to  be  impatient. 
But  Gk)d  can  afford  to  wait,  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  There  are 
purposes  to  be  served  by  his  forbearance,  which  human  im- 
patience and  precipitancy  would  mar  or  hinder.  Moreover,  he 
has  all  etermty  in  which  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  his  moral 
administration,  and  the  temporarily  successful  villain  and  wrong- 
doer cannot  escape  him  then.  And  if  God  can  wait,  proceeding 
in  his  movements  with  majestic  leisure,  surely  we  can  afford  to 
trust  him,  and  to  wait  his  time  to  vindicate  both  himself  and 
the  right.  Let  us  learn  this  lesson,  lest  (like  Asaph)  we 
have  to  accuse  ourselves  of  brute-like  ignorance  in  the  case 
(Ps.  Ixxiii,  22)— 

'*  The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly, 
But  they  grind  exceeding  small ; 
And  though  he  wait  with  patience. 
With  exactness  grinds  he  all. " 

The  advice  of  David  to  the  men  of  his  day,  in  perfect  keep- 
ing with  the  conclusion  just  expressed,  has  a  voice  to  the  men  of 
our  day,  whether  they  be  righteous  or  wicked,  the  doers  of 
wrong  or  of  right.  We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  all. 
"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  doers,  neither  be  thou  envious 
against  the  workers  of  iniquity :  for  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down 
like  the  grass,  and  wither  as  the  green  herb."  "  Fret  not  thy- 
self because  of  him  that  prospereth  in  his  way,  because  of  the 
man  that  bringeth  wicked  devices  to  pass.  For  yet  a  little 
while  and  the  wicked  shall  not  be ;  yea  thou  shalt  diligently 
consider  his  place,  and  it  shall  not  be.  The  wicked  plottetn 
against  the  just,  and  ^nasheth  upon  him  with  his  teeth.  The 
Lord  shall  laugh  at  hun ;  for  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 
The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and  have  bent  their 
bow,  to  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy,  and  to  slay  such  as  be  of 
upright  conversation.  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own 
heart,  and  their  bows  shall  be  broken.  The  wicked  shall  perish, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as  the  fat  of  lambs:  they 
shall  consume;  into  smoke  they  shall  consume  away.  I  have 
seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a 

freen  bay  tree.     Yet  he  passed  away,  and  lo,  ne  was  not:  yea, 
sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be  found."    (Ps.  xxxvii.) 
Wmle  not  forgetting  the  adjustment  in  the  world  to  come  of 
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what  here  seems  out  of  joint,  let  us  also  note,  that  events  are 
ever  occurring  in  Qod*s  providential  rule  which  indicate  the 
governing  power  and  principle  really  at  work,and  which  demon- 
strate, that  "verily  there  is  a  reward  to  the  righteous:  verily 
there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  From  the  beginning 
it  has  been  so.  Just  outside  the  confines  of  Eden,  see  Cain,  his 
quarrel  with  Abel  settled,  his  hand  red  with  fratricidal  blood, 
shed  in  vindication  of  his  supremacy  and  superiority !  He 
seems  the  embodiment  of  triumphant  violence  and  wrong.  But 
how  short-lived  that  triumph.  Behold  the  scared  and  cowering 
and  brow-marked  fugitive,  crying,  as  he  is  driven  out  from  the 
face  of  man,  "my  punishment  is  greater  than  I  can  bear.  From 
thy  face  shall  I  be  hid,"  and  read  the  lesson,  "verily  there  is  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth."  (Gen.  iv.)  Sacred  history  is 
full  of  such  events  with  this  solemn  lesson.  Triumphant 
violence  stalked  the  earth  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  the  surging 
waters  of  the  deluge  proclaimed  that  "  there  is  a  Qod  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth. '  (}o  down  into  Egypt,  and  the  haughty 
Pharaoh,  and  his  cruel  and  obsequious  tools,  seem  as  if  they  would 
grind  Israel  into  the  earth,  and  the  covenanted  God  of  this  op- 
pressed people  appears  either  not  to  see,  or  not  to  care,  or  not  to 
be  able  to  grant  any  deliverance.  And  the  king  in  his  pride, 
speaking  loftily,  said — "  Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should  obey 
him.  I  know  not  the  Lord,  neither  will  I  obey  his  voice." 
The  ten  fearful  plagu^Bs,  and  the  Red  Sea  catastrophe,  vindicate 
the  truth  that  "  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 
Naboth  is  dead,  and  the  she-wolf,  Jezebel,  has  sent  to  Ahab 
telling  him  to  go  down  and  take  possession  of  the  vineyard  he 
desired.  See  Ahab  walk  as  lord  in  Naboth's  vineyard. 
How  successful  his  own  covetousness!    Ho\v  triumphant  the 

?lan  of  Jezebel!  But  who  is  this  that  comes  to  meet  him  in 
faboth's  vineyard?  No  welcome  visitor.  It  is  the  stem 
prophet  of  GUead — Elijah  the  Tishbite.  And  Ahab  said, 
"  Hast  thou  found  me,  O  mine  enemy?"  And  Elijah  answered, 
"I  have  found  thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  the  place 
where  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  the  dogs  lick 
thy  blood,  even  thine."  "  And  of  Jezebel  also  spoke  the  Lord, 
saying,  The  dogs  shall  eat  Jezebel  by  the  well  of  Jezreel." 
(I  Kings  xxi,  1-24.)  A  little  after,  see  Ahab,  wounded  in  the 
battle  with  the  Syrians.  His  blood  runs  into  the  chariot.  And 
he  died  and  was  brought  to  Samaria.  And  one  washed  his 
chariot  in  the  pool  of  Samaria;  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood. 
(1  Kings  xxii,  38.)  As  for  Jezebel,  she  was  thrown,  at  command 
of  Jehu,  out  of  the  window  of  her  palace,  and  trampled  under 
foot  in  the  portion  of  Jezreel ;  and  the  dogs  ate  her  there. 
Another  of  the  many  instances  which  prove  that  "there  is  a  Qod 
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which  judgeth  in  the  earth/*  Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar driven  to  feed  with  the  beasts  of  the  field;  of  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall  of  the  palace  to  Belshazzar — Mene, 
Mens,  Tekel,  Uphxtrsin;  of  the  fate  of  those  who  plotted  against 
Daniel,  themselves  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions  and  devoured 
while  Daniel  was  delivered.  In  ancient  sacred  history  there  is 
scarcely  a  clearer  instance  of  the  same  truth  and  principle  than 
in  the  case  of  David  and  Saul.  Poor  David,  innocent  of  all 
intention  against  Saul,  his  life,  or  kingdom,  is  hunted  like  a 
partridge,  hiding  in  caves  and  forests,  driven  to  seek  safety 
among  the  boldest  and  bitterest  of  Israel's  foes.  Twice  over  the 
fiigitive  might  have  revenged  his  wrongs  with  his  own  hand, 
but,  as  he  said  to  Saul,  "  The  Lord  therefore  be  judge,  and  judge 
between  me  and  thee,  and  see  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me 
out  of  thine  hand" — "The  Lord  render  to  every  man  his  right- 
eousness and  his  faithfulness :  for  the  Lord  delivered  thee  into 
my  hand  to-day,  but  I  would  not  stretch  forth  my  hand  against 
the  Lord's  anointed.  And  behold  as  thy  life  was  much  set  by 
this  day  in  mine  eyes,  so  let  my  life  be  much  set  by  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Lord,  and  let  him  deliver  me  out  of  aU  tribulation." 
Still  the  wrong  reigns,  and  the  right  sufiers.  But  see,  ere  long, 
GUboa's  bloody  battle-field,  and  Saul  weltering  in  his  gore,  shed 
bv  his  own  hand,  while  David  sits  as  Israel's  crowned  and  an- 
omted  king,  again  demonstrate  that  "  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth."  (1  Sam.  xxiv,  15;  xxvi,  23,  24.)  In  mod- 
em history  instances  illustrative  of  the  same  lesson  areas  thickly 
strewn  as  in  ancient  history.  The  faithful  ministers  of  coven- 
anting times  driven  from  kirk  and  manse,  the  thumb-screw, 
the  boot,  and  the  stake  in  active  operation,  with  the  heather — 
the  purple  heather— deeper  in  its  dye  with  the  blood  of 
heroic  martyrs — ^aU  tell  of  triumphant  and  tyrannical  oppres- 
sion ;  but  the  headless  tinink  of  Charles  I  on  the  scafibld  at 
Whitehall,  and  James  II,  a  broken  down  fugitive  iu  France  and 
Italy,  proclaim  that  "verily  there  is  God  that  judgeth  in  the 
earth.'  Napoleon  the  First,  with  his  heel  on  the  neck  of  Europe, 
Europe's  plains  ensanguined,  its  cities  spoiled,  its  peoples 
butchered,  that  the  insensate  and  insatiable  ambition  of  this 
one  man  may  sit  on  a  throne  higher  than  any  of  the  sons  of 
men,  looks,  if  ever  case  looked,  as  if  really  French  atheism  had 
abolished  God ;  and  doubtless  many,  groaning  in  spirit,  won- 
dered why  God  permitted  such  a  monster  to  live.  But  St. 
Helena's  lone  and  distant  isle,  with  its  chafing,  disappointed, 
broken-down,  dying,  and  dead  captive,  reads  the  world  the 
grand  old  lesson  it  is  so  slow  to  learn — "  Verily  there  is  a  Grod 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

And  what  is  the  voice  which  rings  over  Europe,  over  the 
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world,  almost  as  if  proclaimed  by  a  blast  of  the  archangers 
trumpet,  from  the  battle-fields  of  the  present  Franco-Prussian 
war,  and  the  humiliating  surrender  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  a 
man  almost  as  ambitious  and  unprincipled  as  the  first  of  that 
name  ?  Most  unhesitatingly  we  aflfcn,  that  the  voice  is  the 
voice  of  God  Almighty's  Providence ;  and  the  great  principle  and 
lesson  it  proclaims  to  all  kings  and  peoples,  is  the  one  which 
kings  and  peoples  are  so  unwilling  to  regard  as  true,  or  as 
having  any  refJerence  to  them — "  There  is  a  God  who  judgeth 
in  the  earth."  If  ever  there  was  a  villanous,  disgraceml  war, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it,  it  is  the  present  one.  That 
its  commencement  was  due  to  France  is  beyond  doubt,  and  as 
the  disgrace  of  beginning  it  was  with  her,  so  to  her  hitherto 
has  been  the  disgrace,  and  humiliation,  and  misery  of  disaster 
and  defeat.  And  so  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  be  to  the  end,  for 
in  our  judgement,  what  David  calls  the  "breaking  of  the  teeth" 
of  her  power,  vnll  be  in  a  large  measure  the  peace  of  Europe. 
Whether  Napoleon  led  the  people,  or  the  people  drove  Napoleon, 
into  this  war,  is  a  matter  we  need  not  attempt  to  settle.  They 
were  both,  heart  and  soul,  involved  in  it  from  the  beginning, 
and  together  they  have  had  to  bear  the  stroke  of  retribution. 
On  the  2nd  December,  1852,  Napoleon  waded  through  the  blood 
of  the  Parisians  to  the  throne  of  Empire.  By  the  strong  hand 
of  military  power  he  kept  his  seat,  the  mightiest  monarch  of 
the  old  world,  whose  slightest  word  made  Governments  anxious, 
many  tremble,  and  sent  the  securities  of  Europe  up  or  down. 
Behold  him  seated  in  his  palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  like  Jupiter  on 
Olympus,  on  a  new  year's  day,  attendant  Europa  in  its  repre- 
sentatives waiting  his  nod,  as  tf  he  were  a  god,  to  know  whether 
there  was  to  be  peace  or  war.  See  him  a  few  weeks  ago,  amid 
the  acclaim  of  Paris  and  of  France  issue  his  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany,  because,  vrithout  consulting  him  and  getting 
his  permission,  she  was  becoming  united  and  strong.  From 
one  end  of  France  to  another  there  is  one  ciy  of,  "To  me  Rhine 
— To  Berlin ! "  From  the  Emperor  down,  because  of  French  dash, 
French  valour,  and  French  chassepote,  they  are  confident  of 
dictating  their  own  terms  to  the  conquered  Germans,  and  of 
parcelling  their  country  according  to  French  pleasure.  The 
first  shot  is  fired,  and  the  first  blood  is  drawn,  at  Saarbruck, 
and  while  the  Emperor  and  father  writes  the  miserable  and 
godless  bombast  about  his  boy's  first  baptism  of  fire,  Paris 
shouts  and  dances  as  if  already  Berlin  were  in  her  grasp. 
But,  ah !  how  soon  all  changes.  Blow  follows  blow  at  Forbach, 
and  Woerth,  and  Wissembourg,  and  Metz,  and  Sedan,  till  the 
grand  army  of  France,  which  was  to  bring  such  glory  is  almost, 
to  a  man,  dead,  wounded,  captive,  or  besieged,  without  hope  o^ 
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release,  while  the  mighty  Emperor,  who  regarded  himself  as  a 
Caesar,  is  confined  as  a  prisoner,  with  scarcely  any  one  in  France 
so  poor  as  do  him  reverence,  and  the  victorious  Germans  under 
the  very  walls  of  Paris!  Who  that  is  not  an  atheist  can  help 
exclaiming,  "Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ! 

**  It  rose  in  blood,  in  blood  it  sets  ; 

God  did  not  sleep  ;  he  did  but  wait 
His  own  good  time.     He  nought  forgets ; 

His  justice  smiteth  soon  or  late. 
Empire,  throned  on  crushed  freedom,  thou 

With  murderous  volleys  smot'st  her  dead. 
From  that  foul  hour  even  until  now 

The  sword  hath  quivered  o*er  thy  head. 

Emperor,  thou,  of  despot  brood. 

Scourges  that  make  mad  France  atone 
Her  thirst  for  other  nations*  blood 

By  flooding  war-fields  with  her  own. 
To  Berlin  !  was  not  that  her  cry  ? 

To  Berlin,  lo,  her  thousands  go  ! 
Swordleas,  the  boasts  of  victory, 

The  spoils  and  trophies  of  her  foe. 

Seizer  of  Freedom  in  the  nisht ; 

Stabber  of  France  to  steal  her  crown ; 
God  let  thee  climb  to  such  a  height 

The  deeper  now  to  hurl  thee  down. 

*  There  is  a  God  ! '  was  shrieked  on  high, 

As  Robespierre  to  death  rolled  past ; 

*  The  heavens  are  just !  *  who  will  not  cry, 

Beholding  thee,  man's  scorn,  at  last ! " 

Many,  we  dare  say,  may  look  on  without  seeing  aught  of  God 
and  his  rule  in  the  matter.  They  may  tell  us  that "  rrovidence 
is  always  on  the  side  of  biff  battalions;"  but  they  misunderstand 
the  present,  and  misread  the  past.  God  has  more  to  do  with 
the  affairs  of  men  than  many  are  disposed  to  allow.  Shut  him 
out,  and  human  history  becomes  unintelligible.  Let  the  nations 
recognize  his  hand  and  judgement,  and  they  learn  wisdom  which, 
followed,  would  preserve  them  from  the  calamities  of  the  past. 

Let  no  one  imarine  that  we  think  the  victories  of  Prussia 
demonstrate  that  God  approves  of  everything  in  and  about  her. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  she  is  in  the  right  in  this  war,  not  only  in 
defending  herself,  but  also  in  seeking  to  secure  that  she  snail 
not  have  to  do  the  like  on  the  same  side  again.  But  we  believe  that  * 
politically,  socially,  morally,  and  religiously,  there  is  very  much 
about  Germany  that  God  condemns,  and  on  account  of  which 
he  has  a  controversy  with  the  Germans.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  hitherto  God  has  crowned  the  German  arms  with  the 
honour  of  victory,  yet  what  a  price  she  pays !  Is  she  escaping 
suffering  ?  Ah  !  let  bloody  battle-fields,  the  mangled  victims, 
the  crowded  hospitals,  the  millions  of  weeping  sad-robed' 
friends,  disorganized  trade,  ruined  commerce,  and  countless  ills 
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which  lon^  years  will  not  undo,  bear  witness  to  the  fact,  that 
German  sms  bring  German  suffering,  even  in  the  hour  of 
German  triumph,  all  proclaiming  that  "  Verily  there  is  a  God 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth." 

Nor  let  us  fancy  that  the  operation  of  this  great  fact  and 
solemn  principle  is  confined  to  France  and  Germany,  and  that 
Britain  is  such  a  favourite  of  heaven  that  she  will  escape. 
Meanwhile  we  are  spared  the  direct  consequences  of  horrid  war. 
But  God  has  other  shafts  in  his  quiver.  That  we  deserve 
smiting  at  his  hand  is  most  certain.  That  we  shall  be  smitten 
by  him,  unless  we  repent  and  bring  forth  fi-uits  meet  for 
repentance,  is  as  certain  as  that  we  deserve  it.  There  is  an 
amount  of  rottenness  in  the  commercial  morality  of  the  country; 
an  amount  of  fiivolousness,  and  selfishness,  and  corruption  in  its 
social  life ;  an  amount  of  coldness,  and  formality,  and  routine  in 
its  religious  life,  that  might  well  provoke  a  stroke  like  Sodom's. 
Why,  the  drink  curse  alone,  with  its  resulting  ignorance, 
brutality,  immorality,  misery,  and  eternal  ruin — a  curse  sup- 
ported on  the  one  side  by  the  state,  and  on  the  other  side  by 
the  church, — is  itself  enough  to  sink  us,  aye,  and  is  sinking  us, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  worst  of  Dead  Seas.  Such  calamities  have 
befallen  us  as  a  people  in  the  past,  and  unless  we  repent  of  our 
vrickedness,  such  calamities  will  overtake  us  in  the  ftiture,  as 
will  most  signally  proclaim,  that  "  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth 
in  the  earth. '  Happy  is  that  man  who  in  his  conscience  knows 
that  he  has  not  contributed  to  those  national  sins  which, 
towering  like  the  Alps  to  heaven,  bring  down  on  the  nation 
the  just  thunder  storm  of  Divine  judgement. 

&e  we  close,  let  this  too  be  marked,  that  the  indications  we 
have  in  time,  that  "Verily  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in  the 
earth,"  are  but  the  forecast,  the  premonition  of  the  operation  of 
the  same  principle,  under  the  same  righteous  administration  in 
the  eternal  world.  Here,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  on  probation. 
Because  of  this  the  principle  of  divine  administration  which 
sets  its  approval  on  what  is  right,  and  its  brand  on  what  is 
wrong,  has,  and  can  only  have,  partial  and  imperfect  applica- 
tion. But  when  probation  has  been  closed,  when  the  full 
results  for  which  it  was  granted  have  been  ascertained,  and  the 
right  and  the  wrong  stand  separated  at  the  bar  of  Almighty 
God,  then  shall  the  universe  behold  such  displays  of  divine 
judgement  as  will  never  after  leave  any  room  to  doubt  the 
spotless  holiness  and  unimpeachable  justice  of  the  Judge,  and  the 
fact  that  there  is  right  fruit  to  the  righteous — that  "  godliness 
is  profitable  for  all  wiings,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
now  is,  and  also  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

A.  D.— G. 
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Chriatua   Conaolator:    The  Pulpit  in  relation   to  Social  Life,     By 
Alexander   MacLeod,   D.D.,   Author  of    "Our  own  lives  the 
Books  of  Judgement,"  <fec.    Pp.  304.    London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
27  Paternoster  Kow,  1870. 
Dr.  MacLeod  was  well-known  in  Glasgow  as  an  able  preacher,  a 
man  of  cidtured  taste,  and  an  ardent  friend  of  the  chief  philanthropic 
movements  of  the  day.     We  are  glad  to   see  from  the  handsome 
volimie  before  us  that  he  has  lost  none  of  his  pulpit  powers  in  Birken- 
head, nor  his  literary   aspiration,  and  that  he  worthily  wears  the 
Doctor's  degree  which  our  University  conferred  upon  him. 

Neither  has  he  lost  any  of  his  warm  sympathy  with  the  crushed 
and  the  fallen;  for  this  new  volume  has  been  published  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  showing  that  the  Gospel  is  the  true  panacea  for  our 
principal  social  wrongs. 

llie  Essays  are  not  in  the  form  of  sermons ;  but  it  strikes  us  sa 
probable  that  they  were  delivered  in  that  shape  to  the  author's  con- 
gregation. And  in  truth  the  congregation  must  have  been  a  privi- 
leged one  that  listened  to  such  discourses,  as  he  miist  confess  that  he 
has  enjoyed  a  treat,  who  will  peruse  the  voliune  for  himself.  The 
basis  of  the  book  is  Christ's  great  text  at  Nazareth — "  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,"  &c.  In  successive  chapters  the  author  shows  that 
the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  is,  as  Christ's  ambassador,  an  elevator  of 
the  poor,  a  restorer  of  the  lapsed  and  fallen,  a  reconciler  of  the 
alienated — (masters  and  workmen  for  example),  an  educator  of  the 
ignorant,  an  abolisher  of  war,  of  drunkenness,  and  other  clamant 
social  wrongs.  These  perplexing  problems  only  Christianity  has  faced 
with  any  hope  of  sitccess.  The  appliances  which  Professor  Huxley 
and  the  unbelieving  men  of  science  would  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
are  miserably  inadequate,  chiefly  because  their  systems  have  no  place 
for  the  doctrines  of  Forgiving  Mercy,  and  the  Immortality  of  the  SouL 
And  although  the  Gospel  of  Christ  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  over- 
mastering these  evils,  our  author  holds  that  it  alone  contains 
the  healing  balm  which  eventually  shall  heal  and  console  poor 
afflicted  humanity. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  Doctor's  power  of  graphic  portraiture, 
we  give  the  following  from  the  chapter  on  Poverty  and  the  Poor : — 

"  I  do  not  speak  from  hearsay,  or  ride  on  the  crest  of  a  theory.  In  common 
with  every  minister  who  has  ever  laboured  long  in  one  district,  I  have  witnessed 
effects  of  the  Gospel  on  the  poor, — effects  on  character,  on  personal  influence, 
on  soul  and  body,  and  life  and  home.  I  have  seen  the  poor  rich  in  faith,  and 
have  myself  received,  from  their  lives,  of  the  gold  which  is  tried  in  the  fire. 
As  I  write  these  words,  my  memory  carries  me  back  to  times  when  I  lived  and 
laboured  among  many  who  were  poor  ;  and  forms  of  the  sainted  dead  rise  up 
before  me,  who  on  eiriib.  were  very  poor.  Come  round  about  me  once  more,  ye 
blessed  spirits,  and  refresh  my  heart  with  your  blessedness  !  I  see,  first  of  all, 
a  dear  old  friend  with  iron-grav  hair  and  unbeautiful  face.  I  see  her  again,  as 
she  sat  day  by  day  in  her  humble  cottage,  in  an  unlovely  lane,  windii:^  yam 
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for  the  brave  old  weaver  who  was  her  husband.  Out  of  the  deep  hoUows  of 
those  eyes  the  old  lights  gleam  once  more.  What  charm  was  in  those  eleaming 
^es,  that  the  waifs  and  outcasts  of  the  entire  street  gathered  about  her  fire  ? 
What  well  of  love  was  in  that  woman's  heart,  that  those  fallen  creatures  made 
it  their  confessional  ?  By  what  secret  did  she  win  back  those  erring  ones,  and 
restore  them  so  often  to  their  homes  they  had  left  ?  And  why  was  she  never 
wearied  with  well-doing  of  this  kind  ?  O  saint  in  the  depths  of  poverty  !  O 
true  sister  of  mercy  !  Thou  hast  lived  thy  quiet  and  Chnst-like  life,  and  vin- 
dicated for  all  who  knew  thee  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to  elevate  the  poor !  I 
recall  next,  the  form  of  one  whom  I  shall  speak  of  by  his  Christian  name  alone, 
whom  I  usied  to  see  for  years,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  seated  in  his  pew,  poorly 
clad,  but  praising  God  with  the  fervour  of  an  angel.  Just  before  settling  in 
the  district,  I  had  been  to  see  a  painting  by  Noel  Paton,  of  Christ  on  the  Cross ; 
and  the  face  of  the  Christ  took  hold  of  me  in  the  way  great  faces  in  pictures 
do.  One  of  the  first  things  which  arrested  me  in  my  congregation,  when  I 
looked  at  them  from  the  pulpit,  was  a  living  embodiment  oi  that  face.  The 
grave,  solemn  features,  the  golden-red  hair,  the  lai^e  spiritual  eyes, — ^they  were 
all  before  me  again  in  flesh  and  blood.  It  was  the  face  of  Archibald.  I  came 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  man,  and  soon  discovered  that  not  his  face  only, 
but  his  heart,  was  a  copy  from  Christ's.  The  lines  had  fallen  to  him  in  stony 
places.  There  was  some  squalor  and  some  misery  in  his  lot,  and  days  and 
weeks  of  want ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  he  was  as  one  seated  at  the  gates  of 
heaven,  listening  to  the  unspeakable  sounds.  There  was  a  suggestion  in  all  his 
words  of  the  melodies  which  the  redeemed  are  singing.  The  rudest  of  his 
neighbours  blessed  him ;  and  the  part  of  the  street  where  his  dwelling  was 
came  under  a  real  influence  from  his  holy  life.  Thou  pure  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place !  Thou  beam  from  the  very  brightness  of  God !  The  greatest  saint 
who  ever  abased  himself  in  cell  or  desert  did  not  surpass  thee  in  power  of 
prayer  and  contemplation  of  God.  A  throng  of  other  forms  come  back  upon  my 
memory — forms  of  poor  people,  whose  lives  were  elorified  by  the  Gospel.  I 
have  known  poor  men  and  women,  who  consecrated  their  sons  to  God,  and 
toiled,  and  pinched,  and  prayed  for  them,  until  they  saw  them  goin^  forth  to 
the  waste  places  of  the  world  to  offer  the  truth  of  Christ  to  the  perishing  there. 
I  have  known  poor  warehouse  |;irls,  who  were  an^gels  of  mercy  in  visiting  the 
sick  and  watching  over  the  spiritual  life  of  their  Sabbath  class.  I  have  met 
with  zeal  which  burned  like  Paul's,  and  generosity  as  noble  as  that  of  Barna- 
bas, under  fustian  jackets.  And  the  most  liberal  givers  I  have  ever  known  for 
missions  and  home  charities,  belonged  to  the  workmg  classes." 

It  is  plain  also  that  Dr.  MacLeod  has  not  forgotten  Glasgow  and 
its  drunkenness,  nor  the  Temperance  cause  in  which  he  wrought  nobly 
here. 

"  I  shall  give  one  little  glimpse  of  the  kind  of  world  into  which  drunkenness 
sends  human  beings  to  live,  llie  Bridgegate  of  Glasgow  in  former  days  was 
the  fashionable  p^  of  the  city.  The  Guudry  Hall  was  there.  The  houses  of 
the  principal  citizens,  with  gardens  sweeping  down  to  the  Clyde,  were  also 
there.  In  one  of  these  old  houses,  up  whose  ample  stairs  floated  in  old  times 
the  ladies  of  the  drawing-room,  lived  some  twenty  years  i^o,  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  families  of  the  poorest  people  in  the  city.  In  one  little  room  there  is  a 
mother  who  has  given  birth  to  her  fifth  child.  There  is  not  a  bed  in  the  room, 
nor  a  blanket,  nor  a  table,  nor  a  chair,  nor  a  loaf,  nor  a  fire,  nor  a  father,  nor  a 
friend.  There  are  only  the  four  starved  and  hungry  children  and  their  sick 
mother  and  the  new-bom  infant.  Look  at  that  scene ;  I  have  not  coloured  it 
in  the  least.  In  a  few  days  the  poor  mother  would  be  out,  and  her  very  first 
errand  would  be  to  the  dram-shop.  And  her  drunken  husband  would  come 
and  go  ;  and  her  children  would  see  nothing  but  sin.  If  they  went  into  the 
lobby  of  the  old  mansion,  every  room  might  exhibit  a  similar  scene.  From 
attic  to  cellar  it  was  one  festering  sore  of  social  wretchedness.  The  language 
of  the  men  was  blasphemy,  of  the  women  impurity.  The  industry  of  the  two- 
thirds  of  them  was  thieving,  of  the  other  third  what  I  will  not  put  a  name 
upon  here. 
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''It  is  into  a  world  like  that,  down  amid  shadows  like  these,  that  God's 
great  gift  of  childhood  is,  in  consequence  of  drunkenness  received." 

Dr.  MacLeod  has  just  ret\imed  from  a  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  all  his  references  to  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  are  fresh  and  racy.  Take,  for  example,  a  powerful  para- 
graph in  which  he  shows  that  it  was  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which, 
through  Abraham  Lincoln's  pen,  proclaimed  "  liberty  to  the 
captives." 

**  Nothing  could  seem  more  hopeless  than  the  undertaking  to  which  the  first 
advocates  of  abolition  pledged  themselves.  They  were  mobbed,  imprisoned, 
shot  at,  shot.  A  hurricane  of  execration  and  abuse  broke  forth  aeainst  them. 
They  were  ''disturbers  of  the  peace,"  '''pestilent  fellows,"  "fiends  inhuman 
shape."  But  all  the  while  those  apostles  of  liberty  were  steadily,  irresistibly, 
advancing  towards  victory.  The  convictions  of  their  souls  spread.  Other  con- 
sciences were  arrested  by  the  new  doctrine.  Other  hearts  opened  their  door 
for  it.  It  began  to  leaven  the  pubUc  thought,  begpan  to  write  confusion  on  the 
counsels  of  the  upholders  of  the  institution.  Their  ranks  wavered,  broke  up. 
A  party  was  gradually  formed  around  the  Christian  doctrine.  Light  arose,  for 
those  who  believed  it,  in  the  darkness.  It  drew  genius,  poetry,  eloquence, 
into  its  service.  It  caused  its  voice  to  be  heard  in  public  meetings  of  the  citi- 
zens, at  the  elections,  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  took  possession 
of  the  sympathies  and  aspirations  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  It 
flooded  the  floor  of  politics  with  appeals,  with  ofiers  of  compromise,  with 
threats.  And  only  then,  when  every  peaceful  method  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
— only  when,  in  the  madness  of  the  opposing  party,  the  appeal  to  battle  was 
made, — did  it  organize  its  armies  and  call  forth  its  heroes,  and  make  its  voice 
audible  by  the  throats  of  war.  But  it  was  the  word  of  Christ  which  was  the 
real  victor  in  the  war  which  followed.  Not  Grant,  not  Sherman,  not  the 
North ;  but  Christ  in  His  word,  preaching  deliverance  to  the  captives  ;  Christ 
by  His  truth  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  His  people ;  Christ  by  His  Spirit  filling 
tne  hearts  of  the  brave  Northerners  with  the  light  of  that  great  word:  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth." 

We  liked  much  the  way  in  which  our  author  meets  the  infidel  ob- 
jection that  man  is  merely  "  the  creature  of  circumstances."  Quoting 
with  approbation  a  fine  passage  from  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  he  admits, 
with  an  obvious  qualification,  the  enemy's  position — he  confesses  that 
man  is  mightily  influenced  by  the  circumstances  amid  which  he  is 
placed ;  but  triumphantly  asserts  that  the  grandest  and  most  potent 
circumstance  that  meets  him  on  the  earth  is  the  magic  and  marvellous 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ! 

We  perhaps  do  Dr.  MacLeod  injustice ;  but  we  were  tempted  to 
suspect  that  in  his  chapter  entitled  "  Secrets  of  Failure,"  he  was  hit- 
ting at  the  denomination  in  whose  interests  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished. He  first  disposes  of  those  whom  he,  in  his  own  quaint  way 
designates  "  Old  Lights,"  and  then  deals  out  as  abundant  chastise- 
ment to  the  "  New  Lights  " — ^that  is,  as  he  describes  them,  those  who 
select  one  doctrine  out  of  the  system  of  truth  and  magnify  it  unduly, 
boasting  of  the  freedom  and  comfort  which  their  enlarged  belief  has 
brought.  Now,  for  ourselves,  we  must  say  that  our  theological 
position  has  not  been  reached  by  the  undue  magnification  of  one  doc- 
trine at  the  expense  of  others,  but  by  a  desire  to  find  a  complete  and 
harmonious  system  of  scriptural  belief.     It  was  because  we  desired  to 
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go  to  evert/ hrmsed  soul,  to  every  poor  operative,  to  every  drunkard  and 
every  slave  with  the  glorious  Gospel,  God  loves  you,  Jesus  died  for 
you,  and  the  Spirit  strives  with  you,  (truths  which  we  had  come 
to  see  in  the  word  of  God)  that  we  broke  off  from  the  Old 
Light  of  the  limitarian  Confession.  If  we  have  mistaken  the 
Doctor's  meaning,  we  trust  he  will  forgive  us.  We  notice  also 
that  he  twice  quotes  1  Cor.  iii,  6,  incorrectly.  The  verse  does 
not  read  "Paul  may  plant,  ApoUos  may  water;  but  God  alone 
can  give  the  increase."  It  simply  states  the  historical  fact  that 
God  gave  the  blessing.  And  we  believe  that  wherever  the  Gospel  is 
earnestly  and  clearly  preached  the  divine  blessing  goes  along  with  it. 
Dr.  MacLeod  again  and  again  lauds  Wesley  and  the  Wesleyans. 
Well,  Wesley  rejoiced  in  the  "New  Light "  on  Election  and  Grace  in 
which  we  rejoice  too. 

We  warmly  commend,  however,  Dr.  MacLeod's  instructive  volume 
to  the  notice  of  our  friends.  His  reader  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is 
in  contact  with  a  man  who  firmly  believes  in  Christ  as  the  great 
Regenerator  of  humanity,  and  one,  moreover,  whose  heart  beats  with 
true  and  warm  sympatiiy  for  humanity,  and  especially  suffering 
humanity.  Our  author  introduces  every  now  and  then  felicitous  anec- 
dotes and  apt  quotations  from  the  writings  of  Froude,  Burton,  Carlyle, 
Ruskiu,  and  Lecky,  with  which  he  seems  to  be  conversantly  familiar. 

Poems,  Essays,  cmd  Sketches.     By  Janet  Hamilton.     Glasgow :  James 

Maclehose,  61  St.  Vincent  Street.  Pp.  400. 
The  venerable  authoress  of  this  handsome  volume  informs  us  that 
it  consists,  besides  some  new  poems  never  before  published,  of  a 
selection  from  two  volumes  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were  given  to  the 
pubUc  several  years  ago,  and  which  many  readers  of  her  last  work 
were  anxious  to  see  in  an  abridged  form.  For  the  sake  of  our  readers 
who  live  at  a  distance,  we  may  remark  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  is  a  very 
remarkable  woman,  and  has  now  become  one  of  our  local  celebrities. 
She  lives  at  the  town  of  Coatbridge,  about  seven  miles  from  Glasgow, 
and  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  Scotland's  classic  bards. 
She  is  entirely  self-taught, — so  much  so  that  even  the  style  of  hand- 
writing which  she  has  used  in  the  composition  of  her  poems  is  self- 
invented.  We  could  not  say  "  which  she  uses  ;"  because  she  is  now 
quite  blind  and,  Milton-like,  dictates  her  mental  creations  to  her  friends 
when  she  happens  to  be  moved  by  the  bardic  inspiration.  Let  our 
readers  picture  to  themselves  a  blind  octogenarian,  living  in  a  humble 
"but  and  ben,"  approached  by  an  outside  stair,  transporting  herself  in 
imagination  to  old  familiar  scenes,  and  pouring  forth  the  following 
strains,  entitled  "  Summer  Voices  :" — 

*'  Beneath  the  shiniiig  trembling  leaves  that  drape  the  bowers  of  June, 
I  sit  and  list  with  raptured  ear  the  sweetly- varied  tune 
Of  Nature's  thousand  melodies — above,  below,  around — 
Sweet  sights,  sweet  scents,  but  sweeter  far  the  mingling  channs  of  sound. 
The  silvery  lapse  of  tinkling  streams  ;  the  river's  rushmg  voice  ; 
The  lucent  waves  that  lap  the  shore  in  murmuring  tones  rejoice  ; 
The  fitful  cadence  of  the  oreeze  that  skims  with  sdken  wings 
O'er  bending  waves  of  odorous  hay,  and  through  the  woodland  sings." 
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Hear  also  the  following,  on  the  "Sutherland  Evictions,"  on  the  very- 
next  page : — 

**  Grouse  and  heath-fowl  o'er  thy  moors 
See  by  thousands  winging  ; 
Thousand  sportsmen  trace  their  flight — 

Thousand  shots  are  ringing. 
But  the  hunted  Celt  hath  fled 

Heath  and  burning  hovel, 
For  lands  where  man  meets  equal  man, 
Not  as  serf  to  groveL 

"  High  Dunrobin's  stately  dame. 

While  thy  train  was  sweeping 
Through  Victoria's  royal  halls, 

Heard'st  thou  not  the  weeping 
Of  thy  vassaU  in  the  wild — 

The  young,  the  old,  the  hoary, 
The  babe,  the  mother,  stalwart  forms 

In  manhood's  pride  and  glory  ? 

**  Famine  and  the  ruthless  arm 

Of  le^l  power,  impelling. 
Drove  them  forth,  wnile  o  er  their  homes 

Red  waves  of  flame  were  swelling  ; 
And  mournful  from  the  parting  shore 

A  voice  comes  sounding  ever, 
We  leave  thee  to  return  no  more  ! 

Ah  !  never — ^never — never." 

Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  that  Janet 
Hamilton  possesses  the  poetic  afflatus  as  really  as  Kobert  Bums  did.  In 
one  respect,  indeed,  she  excels  Bums — ^namely,  in  her  high  moral  tone 
and  her  hearty  denunciation  of  strong  drink.  She  feels  the  drink- 
curse  to  be  her  country's  bane,  and  she  has  consecrated  her  able  pen  to 
the  unstinted  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause.  Let  the  following 
suffice  as  a  specimen  both  of  her  powerful  Doric  and  her  powerful 
denunciation  of  drunkenness.  It  occurs  in  a  father's  lamentation 
over  an  intemperate  son  : — 

**  To  see  him  reel  oot  o'  some  publican's  den 
Wi'  a  face  like  the  lum,  an' his  hair  a'  on  en', 
Gaun  stoitin'  an'  sweerin'  the  hie  road  alang, 
Hoo  bumin'  the  shame,  an'  hoo  bitter  the  pang. 

**  But  that's  no  the  warst  o't,  he  ance  had  a  min' 
That  was  mensefu'  an'  truthfu',  an'  honest,  an*  kin' ; 
But  it's  drink,  O  its  drink,  a'  gudeness  is  gane. 
An'  his  hert  is  as  caul'  an'  as  hard  as  a  stane. 

*<  My  malison  on  them,  baith  heavy  an'  deep, 
Wlia  laid  the  first  bow  o'  gude  barley  asteep, 
An'  wrocht  it  an'  brocht  it  thro'  worm  an'  thro'  stell. 
Till  oot  cam'  a  diel  that  the  warl'  canna  quell. 

**  Noo  come  ye  wi'  me  an'  leuk  in  at  thae  doors 
Whaur  barrels  an'  bottles  are  bing't  up  by  scores, 
It's  there  whaur  the  deil  o'  the  stell  ever  lies. 
An'  we'll  ne'er  pit  him  oot  till  we  stop  the  suppUes." 

Her  compositions  in  prose  are  no  less  wonderful  than  those  in  verse. 
"We  wish  that  we  had  space  for  quotations  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 
There  are  compositions  in  the   volume  before  us,  the  correctness, 
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fluency,  and  eloquence  of  which  some  of  our  pretentious  liUercUeurs 
might  well  envy.  We  congratulate  the  aged  authoress  on  the  fact 
that,  long  after  she  has  ceased  to  live,  her  name  will  be  treasured  in  the 
hearts  of  her  fellow-countrymen,  as  that  of  one  whose  memory  they 
shall  not  willingly  let  die. 

** Saving  Faith;"  or  the  Faith  by  which  the  Sinner  is  conadoualy 
united  to  the  Saviour  practically  considered.  By  James  Morison, 
D.D.  9  th  Thousand.  Hewritten.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
&  Co. ;  Glasgow  :  Thomas  D.  Morison,  1870.  Pp.  154. 
Dr.  Morison's  numerous  friends  throughout  the  coimtry  will  hail 
with  delight  the  re-appearance,  in  a  new  form,  of  one  of  those  Kil- 
marnock pamphlets  which  did  such  fadmirable  service  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  both  in  the  way  of  the  exposition  of  divine  truth,  and  in 
bringing  aboiit  the  salvation,  under  God,  of  precious  souls.  Next  to 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  atonement  itself,  a  tractate  on 
faith  must  ever  rank  highest  in  importance,  since  faith  is  the  hand — 
the  empty  but  hearty  hand — by  which  the  blessing  of  reconciliation 
is  grasped.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  subject  of  faith  has  been 
overspread  by  systematic  theologians  with  clouds  of  difl&culty  and 
obscurity ;  and  that  man  must  needs  perform  a  service  of  incalculable 
value  to  his  day  and  generation  who  succeeds  in  sweeping  these  clouds 
away.  That  sei'vice,  we  hesitate  not  to  say.  Dr.  Morison  has  ren- 
dered in  this  publication.  There  is  in  it  the  same  union  of  learning, 
philosophical  power,  and  evangelical  simplicity  which  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  Kilmarnock  treatise  which  we  have  already  epitomized  in  this 
Journal.  We  will  have  occasion,  in  an  early  article  on  the  History 
of  the  Evangelical  Union,  to  summarise  this  publication  also,  so  that 
we  need  not  do  so  in  this  notice.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  as  the  learned 
author  truly  remarks  in  his  preface,  the  changes  made  by  him  in  this 
new  edition  are  those  of  growth  rather  than  of  correction  or  ci'eation. 
The  neat  and  beautiful  manual  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  gift  to  a 
friend  or  for  general  distribution.  We  may  add  that  next  to  Dr. 
Morison's  pamphlet  on  the  "  Nature  of  the  Atonement,"  "  Saving 
Faith"  sold  better  and  told  better  than  any  other  of  the  Kilmarnock 
series;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in  its  new  dress  the  publication 
will  keep  up  its  good  character. 

We  append  one  quotation  which  illustrates  our  author's  originality 
and  style: — 

"Whatever  we  under-stand  that  we  stand-under.  We  not  only  look  at  its 
surface,  and  on  this  side  of  it,  and  that ;  we  go  down  to  its  foundation.  We 
March  into  its  basis.  We  go  under-neath  it,  as  it  were,  and  stand  under-neath. 
Then  we  under-stand  it.  Do  we  undei -stand  an  argument,  for  instance,  on 
any  disputed  point  ?  If  we  do,  then  we  have  not  only  examined  its  surface,  or 
superficies,  and  gone  over  in  detail  the  points  that  strike  everybody's  view  ;  we 
go  farther  in  our  investigation.  We  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject.  We  go 
uffther  still.  We  vnak  to  see  what  it  is  on  which  it  rests,  what  it  is  that  is 
underneath  it  altogether.  We  must  judge  whether  or  not  that  which  is  under- 
neath it  is  sufficient  to  support  it.  Hence  we  need,  in  our  search,  to  ao  down 
and  stand  underneath  the  whole  intellectual  erection.  When  we  go  down  in 
this  manner,  we  understand  it.  Now  faith  is  a  kind  of  under-standing.  All 
^sith  is  a  kind  of  under-standing :  and  Christian  faith  is  a  kind  of  under-stand- 
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ing  of  the  heavenly  things  hoped  for.  It  is,  for  instance,  understanding  that 
they  really  are.  It  is  understanding  that  they  are  the  ^fts  of  a  Father's  love. 
It  is  understanding  that  they  are  civen  through  the  glorious  propitiation  accom- 
plished by  the  Son's  death  upon  the  cross.  It  is  understanding  that  they  are 
free  to  all  and  reserved  in  heaven  for  all  them  who  joyfully  anticipate  them, 
and  who  walk,  and  run,  and  live,  on  earth  by  faith  that  terminates  on  thenL 
This  is  Christian  faith  in  relation  to  heavenly  things.  It  is  at  once  an  under- 
standing and  a  standing-under.  He  who  has  the  jaUh  stands  under  the  things 
hoped  for y  as  things  hoped  for.  Heaven  is  above  his  soul, — heaven  as  his  hoped- 
for  home.  He  looks  up,  as  he  stands  under,  and  he  understands.  He  sees  not 
merely  the  stars  that  stud  the  sky, — ^he  sees  beyond  the  sky,  into  the  interior  of 
the  temple  not  made  with  hands,  and  he  beholds  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty,  Jesus  his  Saviour  and  his  Advocate.  The  things  hoped  for — as  Iioped 
for — dip  down  into,  and  inhere  in  his  faith.  His  faith  is,  as  it  were,  their  sub- 
jective substrate,  or  ground.* 

Hence  it  is  that  the  word  which  is  translated  stibstance  in  the  text,  and  veiy 
literally  and  correctly  so  translated,  is  rendered  ground  in  the  margin.  It  is 
the  rendering  of  Lef6vre  and  Calvin. 

The  Lost  Found,  and  The  Wanderer  Welcomed. — By  Rev.  W.  M. 
Tayloe,  M.  a.,  United  PresbyteriaA  Church,  Derby  Road,  Liverpool ; 
author  of  "  The  Miracles,  Helps  to  Faith,  not  Hindrances."  Edin- 
burgh :  William  Oliphant  &  Co.,  1870.     Pji.  164. 

It  is  often  said  that  Scotch  talent  finds  its  way  wonderfully  to 
England  ;  and  the  remark  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  insinua- 
tion that  the  "  canny  Scot"  knows  where  he  is  likely  to  be  best  off, 
and  has  an  almost  intuitive  faculty  of  finding  out  the  most  comfortable 
quarters.  But  if  the  adventurous  Northman  be  thus  successful  in  the 
South,  our  Southern  neighbours  are  no  less  gainers  than  he.  Here  are 
two  ministers  from  Scotland — ^the  one  whose  book  we  have  just 
noticed,  preaching  and  publishing  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Mersey,  and  the  other,  whose  book  we  now  approach,  doing  the  same 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Mersey.  Both  are  men  of  mark,  and 
men  whose  names,  if  they  are  spared,  will  be  yet  more  influential  in 
the  world,  ere  their  career  is  done. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  consists  of  six  discourses  on  that  rich  and  remark- 
able tri-unity  of  parables,  to  be  found  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Luke's  Gospel.  They  are  all  worthy  of  their  author, — ^being  charac- 
terised by  a  fine  union  of  earnestness,  evangelical  clearness, 
scholarliness,  and  power.  We  had  the  privilege  of  hearing  Mr.  Taylor 
plead  the  claims  of  the  Temperance  cause  in  our  own  city  a  year  ago ; 
and,  judging  from  the  appearance  he  made  on  that  occasion,  we  can  easily 
conceive  with  what  effect  these  impassioned  utterances  must  have 
fallen  upon  his  Liverpool  audiences.  And  now,  in  their  printed  form, 
the  sermons  are  eminently  calculated  to  do  good.  Lideed  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  one  reading  the  book  without  being  benefited. 

Here  and  there  gems  of  felicitous  illusti^tion  occur  throughout  the 
book.     Take,  for  example,  the  following,  at  page  51  : — 

**  Were  some  fashionable  lady  to  drop  her  diamond  rin^  into  the  gutter,  she 
would  not  scruple  to  thrust  her  unglov^  himd  into  the  filthy  sewage,  if  thereby 
she  might  recover  her  precious  ornament ;  and  shall  not  we  expose  ourselves,  u 

*  "  Faith  gives,  thtis,  things  hoped  for,  and  as  they  are  hoped  for,  a  real  nibtistsnee  in  the 
minds  and  souls  o/thsm  that  do  believe.**— Owes,  Exposition  of  Hebrews,  in  loc 
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need  be,  to  contact  with  moral  and  spiritaal  impurity,  if  only  we  may  be 
mstromental  in  recovering  the  immortal  jewel  of  a  human  soul,  and  restoring  it 
to  its  Creator's  hand?" 

Our  author  gives  also  some  stai-tling  facts  from  his  own  observation, 
which  show  that  Liverpool,  no  less  than  Glasgow,  needs  the  Temper- 
ance Reformation. 

At  page  163  Mr  Taylor  thus  writes  : — 

"I  answer,  therefore,  all  difficulties  which  the  enquirer  may  feel  about  such 
topics  as  election,  and  the  special  agency  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  and  the  like,  by  bidding  him  go  and  read  these  parables.  They  show  that 
God  is  in  earnest  in  seeking  to  save  lost  souls.  They  prove,  therefore,  that 
everything  about  him,  and  done  by  him,  is  in  the  interest  of  the  sinner's  return. 
His  electing  love,  the  enlightening  agency  of  His  spirit.  His  sovereignty,  are  all 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  chapter,  and  are  to  be  understood  as  all 
designed  to  help,  and  not  to  himler  the  sinner's  restoration.  They  are  not 
stumbling-blocks  placed  in  the  way  of  the  penitent,  but  they  are  agencies  at 
work  in  removing  obstacles  from  his  path." 

How  much  agony  and  suffering  would  we  and  our  brethren  in  thiscoiui- 
try  have  been  spared,  if  the  doctrine  of  election,  as  taught  in  the  stand- 
ards which  Mr.  Taylor  has  subscribed,  really  had  the  characteristic  he 
here  attributes  to  it !  We  would  give  him  all  the  worldly  substance  we 
possess,  and  would  seek  admission  into  the  XJ.P.  Chm-ch  next  day,  if  he 
could  make  it  plain  to  us  that  the  doctrine  of  Calvinistic  election  is 
not  a  hindrance,  but  a  help  to  the  sinner.  We  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  description  of  the  ProdigaFs  Father  and  the  household,  during 
the  young  man's  absence  (page  1 1 2),  is  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master. 

Model  Women.  By  William  Andeeson,  Author  of  "Self-made 
Men,"  "  Kings  of  Society,"  &c.,  <fec.  London  :  Hodder  <fe  Stough- 
ton,  27  Paternoster  Row.  1870.  Pp.  353. 
We  only  tell  the  truth  when  we  say  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  at  one 
time  an  Evangelical  Union  minister  in  Scotland,  and  has  risen  to 
considerable  eminence  in  London  as  an  author,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  city  he  presides  over  a  Congregational  church.  Like  tlie 
other  books  which  he  has  published,  this  large  and  handsome  volume 
does  great  credit  to  Mr.  Anderson's  ability  and  perseverance.  Some 
writers  hold  that  the  faculty  of  push  is  the  germ,  others  the  invariable 
manifestation  of  true  genius.  That  faculty,  Mr.  Anderson  undoubt- 
edly possesses.  Wherever  he  may  get  his  facts,  he  makes  a  first-i-ate 
use  of  them.  We  can  conceive  of  no  more  appropriate  or  useful  pre- 
sent for  a  young  lady  than  this  volume,  in  which  the  lives  of  Susanna 
Wesley,  Hannah  More,  Mrs.  Fry,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon,  and  many  other  "  holy  women  who  trusted  in 
God "  are  epitomized  in  a  judicious  and  most  interesting  manner. 
We  were  pleased  to  notice  that  the  eminently  sanctified  Miss  Hessel, 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Wesleyan  communion,  owed  her  conversion 
to  a  sermon  preached  at  Boston  Spa  in  1850,  by  one  of  our  Scottish 
"  New  Light  "  preachers.  We  have  also  received  information  from 
this  volume  that  was  quite  new  to  \is  concerning  the  Baroness  Naime 
and  Mrs.  Grant,  the  authoresses  of  some  of  our  most  pop\ilar  Scottish 
songs.  We  regret  that  we  have  no  space  for  extracts,  but  cordially 
commend  Mr.  Anderson's  volume  to  our  readers. 
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Briefer  Notices. — "  Plynuyuih  Bretlirenism  Self-exposed;  being  the 
experiences  of  an  Islington  lady."  Hemel  Hempst^ul,  Herts. — We  are 
aniazed  that  any  lady  should  put  her  name  and  address  at  the  end  of  such 
a  volume  as  this  which  recounts  charges  made  against  her  own  character, 
groundless  although  these  appear  to  have  been.  The  book  is  written  in 
a  bad  spirit,  and  cannot  harm  the  Christian  connection  against  which  the 

shafts  are  aimed. T/te  Father  of  Railways,      By  the  Rev.  John 

Stokoe,  of  Belfast.  Glasgow :  G.  Grallie. — We  do  not  wonder  that  one 
of  the  M.P.'s  for  Belfast  enjoyed  such  a  treat  in  reading  Mr.  Stokoe*s 
lecture  on  his  journey  between  Fleetwood  and  London.  No  one 
can  read  this  life  of  George  Stephenson  without  being  pleased  and 

profited. Tlie  Plain  Guide.     London  :  Masters  <k  Co.,  New  Bond 

Street. — ^A  very  good  manual  of  prayers  and  i*eligious  directions  for 
the  young ;  but  it  contains  views  on  Baptism  and  Confirmation  which 

must  prevent  it  from  being  heartily  cuxnilated  by  Dissenters. 

A  Letter  to  Churchmen  arid  Dissenters,  from  R.  G.  Peter,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  Cavendish,  and  late  Fellow  of  Cambridge.  Cambridge  :  Deighton, 
Bell,  &  Co. — The  Rector  of  Cavendish  seems  to  be  charitably  anxious 
to  bring  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  to  understand  one  another  better, 
and  love  one  another  more.     We  say,  with  all  our  heart,  "  Grod  speed 

him  in  his  enterprise." Female  Suffrage  :  An  answer  to  Mrs.  H. 

Fawcett  on  the  Electoral  Disabilities  of  Women.  London :  Darton  k 
Co.,  42  Paternoster  Row. — In  this  pamphlet  the  author  makes  it 
appear  that  Mrs.  Fawcett  is  the  "weaker  vessel,"  in  more  senses  than 

one.: An  JmjHirtial  Review  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  C.  Philpot^  M.A.,  as 

a  Minister  and  Editor  of  the  Gospel  Standard.  By  a  Watchman  on 
the  walls  of  Zion.  London  :  Mrs.  Paul,  1  Chapter  House  Court,  St. 
Paul's. — Mr.  Philpot  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  among  the 
hyper-Calvinistic  Baptists, — we  presimie,the  section  to  which  the  late 
Mr.  Gradsby  belonged.  His  reviewer  impartially  shows  both  his  defects 
and  excellences. 

THE    TAKING    OF   A    CITY. 

**  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  nileth  his  apirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  dty.**— Proverbs  xvi,  32. 

Behold  an  army  fierce  and  vast 

Investing  yonder  city ; 
The  nations  of  the  earth,  aghast, 

Look  on  in  awe  and  pity. 
The  man  who  takes  that  capital 

Shall  be  proclaimed  a  hero — 
His  name  the  most  renowned  of  all 

In  this  eventful  era. 
But  in  some  densely  crowded  mart, 

Or  lonely  moorland  dwelling, 
There  rises  in  a  poor  man's  h^irt 

Anger's  unholy  swelling, — 
And  straight  is  quenched. — The  Lord  declares, 

That  he  hath  greater  merit : 
The  one  ruled  sanguinary  squares ; 

The  other  ruled  his  spirit. 


ALKX.  m'douqall,  primtbr,  60  MrrouBiiL  BTunr,  OLAseow. 
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THE  ORIGIN   AND   FORMATION   OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  UNION. 

No.  8. 

When  the  Synod  assembled  in  the  evening  for  their  final 
sederunt  on  Mr.  Morison's  case,  the  first  words  uttered  by  the 
minister  who  re-opened  the  debate  (Rev.  Mr.  Scott  of  Leslie, 
in  Fife),  showed  how  profound  the  impression  had  been 
which  Dr.  Brown's  speech  had  produced  in  the  afternoon,  as 
well  as  the  estimate  which  the  best  friends  of  the  Secession 
Church  fofmed  of  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  in  her  history  which 
she  had  at  length  reached.  Mr.  Scott  thus  commenced  his 
speech:  "The  cause  before  us  is  of  immense  magnitude. 
This  is  a  crisis  in  our  Secession,  unparalleled  during  all  its 
bygone  history." 

]\&.  Scott  was  rather  a  remarkable  man  in  his  way.  Although 
possessed  of  some  property  and  generally  well  enough  dressed, 
there  was  something  coarse  and  vulgar  in  his  appearance  and 
manner  of  speaking,  while  at  the  same  time  he  had  a  force 
and  power  of  his  own.  His  peculiarity  of  address  was  increased 
by  the  fact  that  in  his  pronunciation  he  always  gave  to  the 
letter  "  s  "  the  sound  of  "  sh."  Even  although  he  had  been  an 
Ephraimite,  he  would  have  saved  his  life  at  the  fords  of  the 
Jordan  (Judges  chap,  xii),  for  he  could  not  have  said  "Sib- 
boleth,"  but  only  "  Snibboleth."  He  spoke  on  the  ultra-limit- 
arian  side,  and  therefore  was  dead  against  the  appellant,  Mr. 
Morison.  One  of  his  characteristic  utterances  was :  "  Those 
who  hold  this  new  doctrine  concerning  faith  should  be  pre- 
pared to  affirm  that  the  mental  agency  of  the  angels  in  heaven 
is  the  same  in  kind  with  the  hosts  of  hell."  Of  course  it  is. 
Who  can  doubt  or  deny  it  ?    When  the  angels  fell  and  lost 

No.  3.]  M  [Vol.  1. 
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their  first  estate,  what  was  the  cause  of  their  fall  ?  A  differ- 
ence in  mental  powers  between  them  and  the  pure  angels  ? 
No;  a  difference  of  heart.  And  the  same  contrast  remains 
still,  save  in  so  far  as  the  prolonged  commission  of  sin  may- 
produce  the  deterioration  of  the  mental  powers. 

Since  we  commenced  this  series  of  articles,  we  have  re- 
ceived many  kind  communications  from  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  and  the  world  who  were,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  spectators  of  these  stirring  scenes,  and  auditors  of  these 
stirring  speeches.  One  correspondent — a  warm  friend  of  our 
cause  in  New  Zealand — ^thus  writes :  "  When  you  come  to  give 
an  account  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Scott  of  Leslie,  in  the  Synod, 
do  not  fail  to  notice  what  I  heard  him  say  in  Gordon  Street 
Church  with  my  own  ears, — "That  rather  than  preach  Mr. 
Morison's  doctrines  he  would  turn  beggar  outright,  and  travel 
the  country  with  a  meal-pock  and  a  string!"  We  can  see 
clearly  enough  the  place  in  the  reverend  orators  speech  at 
which  the  expression  in  question  occurred ;  but  the  editor  of 
the  United  Recession  Magazine  evidently  thought  the  re- 
mark too  undignified  to  be  reported.  We  feel  disposed  to 
exclaim  across  the  intervening  chasm  of  thirty  years,  "  Indeed, 
Mr  Scott ;  we  had  thought  that  the  risk  of  privation  and  self- 
sacrifice  was  all  on  the  other  side.  You  were  pretty  safe  on 
the  side  of  so-called  orthodoxy  and  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
But  suppose  you  had  taken  to  '  the  string  and  the  meal-pock,' 
to  quote  your  own  elegant  phrase,  for  the  sake  of  unconditional 
election  and  a  limited  atonement,  and  that,  some  summer  even- 
ing, you  had  been  entertaining  a  few  less  fortunate  mendicant 
brethren  on  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  in  Fife,  out  of  the  contents 
of  your  half-filled  bag.  Loosening  the  string,  suppose  that,  at 
the  same  time,  you  had  thus  unloosed  your  tongue :  '  Hungry 
and  hapless  confreres!  there  really  is  not  provision  for  you 
all  here ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  make  a  free,  wide,  and  unlimited 
offer  to  every  one  of  you.  If  any  of  you  remain  unsatisfied,  it 
is  not  my  fault;  for  I  take  the  vocal  gi'ove  and  purling  brook  to 
witness  that  I  have  made  a  free  offer  to  you  all.'  If  some  of 
the  starving  fraternity  had  replied,  '  But  how  can  you  make 
an  offer  to  us  all  if  you  have  not  provision  for  us  all  ?  can  our 
eating  create  the  food  if  it  be  not  there  already  ? ' — ^the  force 
of  the  analogy,  when  applied  in  a  theological  direction,  would 
surely  have  been  suflacient  to  drive  you  from  your  mendicancy 
to  your  ministry  again." 

Both  Mr.  Scott  and  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser  of  Kennoway,  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  debate,  called  special  attention  to  Mr. 
Morison's  reasoning  on  Gal.  ii,  20 — "  The  life  which  I  now  live 
in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me. 
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and  gave  himself  for  me."  They  held  that  the  young  appellant 
had  no  right  to  encourage  any  sinner  to  use  these  words,  "  he 
loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me,"  simply  because  he  was  a 
member  of  the  family  of  man,  since  Paul  did  not  use  them  in 
his  epistle  iill  he  had  been  seventeen  years  experimentally 
acquainted  with  the  life  of  God.  But  the  appellant  was  wiser 
than  his  critics.  Paul's  experimental  life  sprang  from  his  faith. 
It  was  the  faith  of  the  truth  that  Christ  had  "  loved  him  and 
given  himself  for  him"  that  made  Paul  so  hoi}',  bold,  and  self-sac- 
rificing. Let  men  doubt  that  fact,  and  the  divine  life  in  them 
will  be  weak,  or  a  nullity  altogether.  Let  them  receive  that 
fact  intelligently  and  realizingly,  and  the  life  of  God  will  be 
vigorous  in  their  souls.  No  faith,  no  holiness;  no  truth,  no 
faith.  No  Christ  for  me,  no  Gospel  for  me ;  and,  therefore,  no 
purifying  power  at  work  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the  heart. 

Passing  by  the  speech  of  Dr.  M'Kerrow  of  the  Bridge  of 
Teith,  we  gladly  linger  for  a  little  over  the  kind  and  truly 
Christian  address  of  Dr.  Mitchell  of  Glasgow.  This  venerable 
man  survived  the  meeting  of  Synod  only  two  years;  and  it  was 
a  common  saying,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  "  not  a  whisper 
ever  could  be  raised  against  the  name  and  fame  of  John 
Mitchell."  So  pacific  was  he  in  his  spirit  that  he  would  take 
no  part  in  "  the  Voluntary  Controversy,"  fearing  lest  he  should 
lose  the  friendship  of  the  minister  of  the  establishment,  with 
some  of  whom  he  enjoyed  sweet  Christian  intercourse.  He 
acted  as  one  of  the  Professors  in  the  Secession  Church,  and 
thus  referred  in  the  exordium  of  his  speech  to  Mr.  Morison  s 
behaviour  in  his  class : — 

**  I  know  my  young  brother  well.  As  a  student,  he  was  talented,  exemplarily 
assiduous,  and  by  no  means  unpersuadable.  If,  therefore,  he  has  erred,  which 
I  fear  he  will  be  found  to  have  done  in  some  respects — I  hope  he  will  be  open 
to  conviction,  and  ready  to  retract  what  he  shall  see  to  have  been  wrong  in 
doctrine  or  in  expression.  In  expression,  I  say;  for  much  of  the  evil  lies,  I 
apprehend,  in  an  unhappy  phraseology ;  and,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
proceeded,  he  has  adopted  language,  in  several  cases,  which  is  sure  to  be  mis- 
taken, and,  if  his  sentiments  were  sound,  sure  to  mislead." 

In  the  main  body  of  his  address  Dr.  Mitchell  contended  that  he 
had  always  felt  free  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  and 
expressed  his  hope  that  the  whole  waifare  of  words  might  yet 
be  amicably  terminated. 

A  very  different  orator  next  mounted  the  rostrum — Rev.  Dr. 
Hay  of  Kinross.  This  gentleman  afterwards  became,  along 
with  Dr.  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch,  a  leader  of  the  limitarian 
party  in  the  Secession  Church.  As  might  have  been  expected, 
he  spoke  with  asperity  of  Mr.  Morison, — of  whom,  indeed,  and  of 
his  doctrines  he  had  not  one  good  word  to  say.  Yet  we  glean 
information  from  his  speech  on  one  important  point.     We  did 
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not  know,  till  the  report  of  his  address  made  us  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Presbyterial  and  even 
Synodical  action  had  been  taken  in  the  Secession  Church  on  the 
question  of  the  Atonement : — 

**  This  special  reference  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  the  elect 
only  has  been  maintained  by  the  Secession  Church  from  its  very  commencement. 
For  opposing  this  doctrine  Mr.  Mair  of  Orwel  was  deposed  by  the  Greneral 
Associate  Synod  in  1757;  and,  within  these  few  years,  m  1830,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Forrester  of  Kinkell  brought  a  charse  of  libel  against  the  Kev.  William  Pringle 
of  Auchterarder,  for  teaching  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption.  Mr.  For- 
rester was  heard  in  defence  of  the  libel,  and  Mr.  Pringle  in  nis  own  defence. 
Parties  being  removed,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  give  judgement,  and  found  that 
the  libel  was  groundless ;  it  appeared  evident  that  Mr.  Pringle  had  taught  no 
doctrine  inconsistent  with  the  standards  of  our  church.  But  the  Synod,  at 
the  same  time,  declared  that,  as,  from  a  misconception  of  the  phraseology  of 
Scripture,  a  false  liberality  or  affectation  of  accuracy  in  language,  and  of  simpli- 
city in  their  views  of  divine  truth, — as  if  the  mysterious  scheme  of  salvation 
could  be  disen9umbe]:ed  of  all  difficulties, — many  assert  and  maintain  that 
Christ  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  and  thus  infringe  the  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace,  and  encourage  the  presumption  of  the  sinner,  the  S3mod  enjoin 
all  ministers  and  i>reachers  to  be  on  their  guard  against  introducing  discussions 
in  their  ministrations,  or  employing  language  which  may  seem  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  particular  redemption,  or  that  Christ,  in  making  atonement  for  sin, 
was  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  elect  only." 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Synods  of  1830  and  1841  would  have 
counselled  Paul,  John,  and  even  the  blessed  Saviour  himself,  to 
guard  a^nst  the  use  of  invitations  too  liberal,  loving,  and 
world-wide  in  their  extent. 

Even  as,  in  a  great  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  friend 
of  the  CJovemment  and  a  member  of  the  opposition  alternately 
address  the  deliberative  assembly,  so,  on  this  occasion,  did  a 
comparatively  liberal  speaker  always  succeed  one  of  the  more 
strait-laced  side  of  the  house.  When  Dr.  Hay  sat  down,  a  man 
of  genuine  genius  and  eloqueuQe  rose — Dr.  David  King  of 
Glasgow.  ELe  seemed  to  sympathize  with  Mr.  Morison  as  one 
man  of  intellect  might  be  expected  to  sympathize  with  another. 
He  had  no  pleasure  in  seeing  him  hounded  to  death  as  some  of 
the  smaller  men  evidently  had.  His  first  words  on  rising  were 
— "I  feel  induced  to  make  a  few  remarks,  chiefly  because  several 
of  the  later  speakers  have  used  stronger  language  in  character- 
izing the  debated  points  than  I  am  prepared  to  adopt."  Like 
Dr.  Brown,  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  differences  were  rather 
verbal  than  real ;  and  confessed  that  it  was  with  "  painful 
reluctance "  that  he  would  vote  for  Dr.  Heugh's  motion, 
evidently  hoping  that  the  committee  to  be  appointed  would 
reconcile  Mr.  Morison  and  his  co-presbyters,  both  as  to  matters 
of  doctrine  and  practice.  We  quote  Dr.  King's  peroration,  both 
because  it  will  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  those  finely  strung 
sentences  which  used  to  delight  Glasgow  audiences  thirty  years 
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ago,  and  because  it  shows  the  eloquent  speaker  s  good-will 
towards  the  appellant  at  the  bar : — 

*'  If  such  avennents  as  these  are  to  be  thrown  on  onr  Christian  societies,  then 
farewell  to  their  tranquil  prosperity.  Contention  will  take  the  place  of 
devotion  ;  we  shall  have  reciprocal  injuries,  instead  of  aggression  on  common 
enemies  ;  the  God  of  peace  will  quit  the  arena  of  strife  ;  and  a  long  age  may  not 
see  the  conclusion  of  consequent  disasters.  Let  us  stop  in  time.  Let  ^Ir.  Morison 
give  up  with  diction  which  he  may  see  to  be  so  misguiding  ;  let  his  admissions 
be  received  with  a  kind  and  generous  interpretation  ;  and  let  us  close  these 
deliberations,  so  dreaded  in  prospect,  by  mutually  acknowledging,  in  joyous 
and  grateful  strains,  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
togelier  in  unity  ! " 

It  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  it  looked  as  if  every 
member  of  court  had  spoken  who  wished  to  give  a  prepared 
address.  One  other  influential  minister,  however,  desired  to  be 
heard — the  occupant  of  the  Moderator  s  chair  !  Mr.  Baird 
asked  leave  of  tne  Synod  to  vacate  his  seat,  and  express  his 
mind  on  the  grave  cause  which  had  rendered  those  deliberations 
necessary  over  which  he  had  presided  for  several  days.  Leave 
having  been  granted,  a  substitute  took  his  place,  and  the 
Moderator  delivered  an  earnest  and  even  excited  harangue.  It 
was  felt  by  Mr.  Morison's  friends  to  be  hardly  fair  in  him,  with 
all  the  influence  of  a  presiding  judge,  to  sum  up  with  so  much 
acrimony  against  the  young  appellant  at  the  bar.  BKs  speech 
was  not  remarkable  for  argument  but  for  animus ;  and  being 
the  last  that  was  delivered,  its  effect  was  all  the  more  con- 
siderable. Dr.  Hough's  motion,  as  it  originally  stood,  referred 
the  whole  matter  to  a  committee,  to  which  power  was  to  be 
given  to  restore  Mi*.  Morison  to  his  charge,  if  they  saw  fit, 
without  reporting  publicly  to  the  Synod.  The  Moderator 
declaimed  vehemently  against  this  proposal.  He  declared  it  to 
be  unprecedented,  that  a  case  involving  points  so  vital  should 
he  huddled  up  in  secret,  and  ended  with  the  threat,  "  If  this 
idea  does  not  faU  in  with  the  judgement  of  the  court,  I  shall 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  take  my  stand  under  a  solenm  and 
deliberate  protest." 

After  some  conversation  all  the  motions  were  withdrawn, 
with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Hough's,  which  was  carried  without 
a  vote,  as  amended  by  the  Moderator.  It  ran  as  follows : — 
"The  Synod,  without  sanctioning  everything  in  the  papers 
and  pleadings,  approve  of  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the 
Presb3rtery  of  Kilmarnock — dismiss  the  appeal  on  account  of 
the  erroneous  and  inconsistent  opinions  set  forth  by  Mr.  Mori- 
son, and  his  blameable  conduct  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of 
his  tract — continue  his  suspension,  and  appoint  a  committee 
to  deal  with  Mr.  Morison,  and  to  report  to  the  Synod  on  Thurs- 
day morning  first  at  furthest." 

It  may  possibly  seem  strange  to  oitr  readers  that,  while  ^ 
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have  all  along  represented  one  portion  of  the  Synod  as  leaning 
more  favourably  to  Mr.  Morison  than  the  other,  this  advei*se 
vote  should  have  been  given  on  his  case  without  a  division. 
But  it  mtist  be  recollected  that  very  few  indeed  of  the  members 
of  court  wholly  sympathized  with  his  doctrinal  positions. 
Besides,  those  who  were  friendly  fully  expected,  as  already 
hinted,  that  the  private  dealing  of  the  committee  would  have 
a  more  powerful  effect  on  Mr.  Morison's  mind  than  exciting 
and  irritating  public  debate.  But  what  of  Dr.  Brown  ?  Why 
did  he  not  propose  a  counter-motion  to  that  of  Dr.  Heugh  in 
defence  of  his  favourite  pupil  ?  The  fact  was  that  potent  private 
influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  Br.  Brown  immediately 
after  the  delivery  of  his  surprising  speech.  It  is  no  gossipping 
small  talk  we  utter,  but  simply  the  truth,  in  a  matter  of  great 
public  moment,  that  Dr.  Heugh  and  other  influential  men  were 
seen  to  attach  themselves  very  tenaciously  to  the  influential 
professor.  The  two  doctors  spent  the  interval  together  be- 
tween the  afternoon  and  evening  sederunt ;  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  the  Glasgow  doctor  had  admirable  powers  of 
persuasion,  the  Edinburgh  doctor,  owing  to  his  amiability  of 
disposition,  was  very  susceptible  of  being  persuaded. 

When  the  decision  of  the  Synod  was  announced,  Mr.  Morison 
was  much  moved.  He  did  not  wish  to  leave  the  church  of  his 
fathers.  He  only  desired  liberty  to  preach  a  free  Gospel  within 
her  pale.  Amid  deep  stillness  he  rose  up  and  said,  that  "he  felt 
astonished  and  grieved  at  the  result  to  which  his  fathers  and 
brethren  had  come.  He  felt  persuaded  in  his  own  mind  that 
it  was  God's  truth  for  which  he  had  been  libelled  and  suspended; 
and,  seeing  that  he  was  persuaded  of  this,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  the  congregation  over  which  he  presided  were  in  peculiar 
circumstances,  having  in  immediate  prospect  the  observance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  his  own  con- 
science, his  people,  his  Master,  and  his  Master  s  truth,  compelled 
him  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  decision."  He  then 
read  the  following  protest: — "Seeing  the  supreme  court  has 
passed  sentence  against  me,  even  to  a  suspension  from  the 
exercise  of  my  ministry,  and  that  on  most  unjust  grounds, 
as  I  conceive,  I  protest  against  the  decision ;  and  I  will  hold 
myself  at  liberty  to  maintain  and  preach  the  same  doctrines, 
as  if  no  such  sentence  had  been  come  to." 

But  this  was  not  the  only  protest  that  was  made  against 
these  extreme  proceedings.  His  much  respected  father.  Rev. 
Robert  Morison  of  Bathgate,  now  approaching  sixty  years  of 
age,  handed  in  the  following  "  Reasons  of  Dissent :" — 

*'The  undersigned  dissents  from  the  decision  of  Synod,  continuing  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  Rev.  James  Morison  of  Kilmarnock,  for  the  following  reasons  : — 
"1.  Because  the  process  against  him  was  conmienced  and  prosecuted  by  the 
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Presbytery  without  a  single  attempt  being  made  to  deal  with  him  privately 
and  personally,  in  order  either  to  ascertain  precisely  what  were  his  views,  and 
what  their  grounds  and  bearings,  or  to  induce  him  by  paternal  counsel  to  alter 
or  modify  them ;  nothing  being  resorted  to  but  instant  judicial  procedure, 
upon  the  ground  of  vacue  and  unproven  reports,  as  if  it  had  been  more  the 
object  of  desire  to  find  him  wrong  than  to  find  him  right,  or  ever  to  make  him 
right,  unless  by  dint  of  direct  presbyterial  authority. 

**  2.  Because  the  subscriber  holds  and  ever  has  held,  that  it  is  an  unrighteous 
measure, — sinfully  disparaging  to  *  the  lively  oracles '  of  Grod,  and  at  once  un- 
scriptural  and  unprotestant  in  principle,  to  judge  of  the  soundness  of  doctrine, 
or  try  alleged  error,  by  any  other  standard  than  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  acquit 
or  condemn  on  the  footing  of  any  other  authority  than  the  Word  of  God  alone. 
He  submits  that  while  judging  in  the  name  and  authority  of  Christ,  it  is 
warrantable  to  the  court  to  employ  the  statements  of  the  subordinate  standards 
of  the  church,  not  as  the  ground  of  the  sentence  to  be  passed,  but  only  as  an 
important  item  of  attendant  mitigation  or  aggravation  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
may  be  ;  but  that  it  is  highly  derogatory  to  the  Scriptures,  and  dishonouring  to 
Grod,  to  go  further,  and  make  human  formularies  the  rule  of  judgement  in  the 
matter  oi  God's  own  revealed  truth. 

"3.  Because  he  is  convinced  that  the  tenets  censured,  if  not  directly  con- 
demned, by  this  court,  as  unsound  and  inconsistent,  are  both  sound  and  consis- 
tent, at  once  agreeable  to  the  Scriptures,  and  unopposed  to  the  standards  of  the 
church. 

"  4.  Because  in  that  decision  there  is  not  a  sufficiently  certain  sound  given  in 
an  explicit  and  direct  judgement  of  the  doctrines  in  (Question,  but  a  seeming 
indication  that  these  might  be  allowed  provided  certain  forms  of  expression 
were  corrected ;  whereas  the  subscriber  holds  and  ever  has  held,  that  though 
mere  language  is  very  important,  and  may  well  be  the  subject  of  advice  or 
caution  or  warning,  it  never  can  justly  be  the  ground  of  censure,  or  the  subject 
of  judicial  decision. 

"5.  Because  he  is  convinced,  from  minute  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
all^ations  of  disin^enuousness  hurled  against  the  appellant  (except  that  one 
point  on  which  contession  was  made  by  hun)  are  a  mere  tissue  of  groundless  and 
overstrained  mis-statement ;  and  moreover,  as  they  rest  merely  on  the  assertion 
of  one  party  at  the  bar,  and  are  denied  by  the  other  party  at  the  bar,  the  court 
was  bound  in  common  equity  (in  the  absence  of  all  proof  on  either  side)  judicially 
to  disbelieve  them,  as  unproved  and  consequently  judicially  untrue,  and  not  to 
add  their  sanction  to  that  which,  so  far  as  they  knew,  may  be  a  mere  disin- 
eenuous  device  to  discredit  tke  appellant's  doctrines  through  the  destruction  of 
his  character. 

"  6.  Because  the  appellant,  while  he  has  adopted  no  new  or  strange  theology 
.  different  from  that  professed  and  preached  by  ministers  of  this  church,  has,  as 
he  himself  avows,  been  led,  by  the  grace  of  God  bringing  him  to  peace  in  Christ, 
to  understand  a  little  more  clearly  and  precisely  than  he  formerly  was  able  to 
do,  how  to  distribute  and  apply  the  practical  bearings  of  God's  saving  truth  to 
the  consciences  of  sinners ;  and  as  it  is  principally,  or  wholly,  on  account  of  the 
precise  and  minute  methods  of  the  practical  application  of  truth  which  the 
personal  experience  of  the  grace  of  the  Gospel  has  suggested  from  the  word  of 
God,  that  he  has  been  censured  by  this  court,  this  sentence,  however  far  from 
being  bo  intended,  appears  to  the  subscriber  to  be  in  itself  materially,  and  in 
effect,  a  judicial  censure  of  the  work  and  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"Robert  Morison." 

Not  only  is  this  document  most  aflFecting,  b&  containing  a 
fond  father  s  defence  of  a  most  useful  and  deserving  son ;  but 
it  is  interesting  as  being  the  fii*st  specimen  we  have  yet  met  in 
these  historical  notices  of  the  style  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Morison, 
senior.  In  subsequent  papers  we  shall  find  the  promise  of 
logical  power  and  felicitious  diction  on  the  part  of  tne  worthy 
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writer  amply  borne  out,  when  we  come  to  sketch  his  career 
and  the  part  he  played  in  this  honourable  campaign. 

The  minutes  of  the  Synod's  proceedings  mention  that 
"another  minister"  also  entered  his  dissent.  That  un-named 
protester  was  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  of  Kendal,  who  had  been, 
both  at  college  and  at  the  divinity  hall,  the  yoimg  appellant's 
bosom  friend,  and  who  did  not  desert  him  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
but  took  his  place  honourably  and  faithfully  at  his  side — a 
post  which  he  still  bravely  keeps  to  this  day. 

But  there  was  another  protester,  whose  name  is  not  men- 
tioned as  such  in  the  United  Secession  Magazine,  nor  in  any 
other  authorized  report  of  the  proceedings.  And  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  of  Edinburgh,  although  he  made 
no  counter-motion  in  Mr.  Morison's  behalf,  protested,  and 
actually  gave  in  reasons  of  dissent,  as  well  as  Mr.  Morison, 
senior.  Where  are  they  then  ?  Echo  answers  "  where  ?"  The 
fact  is  that  they  were  destroyed  in  some  clandestine  manner, 
and  never  ^ven  to  the  pubUc  as  they  should  have  been.  In 
tinith.  Dr.  Brown  was  pHvately  dealt  with,  and  we  suppose 
that  our  readers  will  all  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  such  a  procedure.  It  seems  to  have  been  repre- 
sented to  him  that  it  would  never  do  for  a  man  of  his  eminence 
in  the  ecclesiastical  world  to  have  his  great  name  mixed  up  or 
identified  with  what  so  many  regarded  as  a  heterodox  move- 
ment. And  simply  because  he  did  not  insist  upon  the  publi- 
cation of  his  reasons  of  dissent,  they  seem  to  have  been 
surreptitiously  removed.  But  without  doubt  the  deed  was 
dishonoui-able,  no  matter  on  whose  head  the  blame  should 
fall;  for  such  documents,  when  publicly  given  in,  mast 
a.ssuredly  belong  to  the  public. 

We  must  now  lift  the  veil  from  private  life,  and  give  our 
readers  a  glimpse  of  a  scene  that  was  witnessed  by  but  few. 
ilr.  Morison  and  his  young  wife  had  been  the  guests,  during 
this  anxious  week,  of  a  Christian  lady  in  Glasgow,  belonging  to 
the  Independent  body,  who  felt  it  at  all  times  to  be  a  pleasure 
to  entertain  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  who  certainly  thought 
none  the  less  of  Mr.  Morison  for  all  the  outcry  that  had  been 
i-aised  against  him.  Indeed,  the  Scottish  Congregationalists  as 
a  class  rather  welcomed  him  all  the  more  on  account  of  his 
peculiarities,  because  he  seemed,  for  that  very  reason,  to 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  early  itinerant  zeal  of  the 
Haldanes  and  Greville  Ewing — a  zeal  which  had,  just  a  year  or 
two  before,  been  revived  in  the  apostolic  labours  of  Henry 
Wight  of  Edinburgh. 

The  ladies  had  not  gone  to  the  evening  meeting  with  Mr. 
Morison,  but  were  waiting  anxiously  for  his  return  when  the 
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hour  of  midnight  had  passed.  On  his  arrival,  near  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  his  hostess  met  him  at  the  door  with  the  eagen 
inquiry,  "  WeU,  how  have  things  gone  ?"  His  only  reply  was, 
"  All  is  well."  On  reaching  the  apartment  in  which  the  family 
and  friends  were  assembled,  he  said  feelingly,  "  Let  us  pray  1" 
It  is  still  remembered  that  the  first  words  he  uttered  were, 
"Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 
From  the  earnest  and  touching  supplication  which  followed, 
those  present  gathered  that  the  deed  of  the  Presbytery  had 
been  confirmed  by  the  Synod — ^that  he  who  knelt  beside  them 
had  been  disowned  by  man — that  he  felt  his  position  deeply — 
but  that,  strong  both  in  faith  and  love,  he  could  return  good 
for  evil,  and  expect  that  "  the  things  which  happened  unto  him 
would  fall  out  unto  the  furtherance  of  the  Gospel." 

One  other  trial  yet  remained  for  Mr.  Morison  before  he  was 
finally  and  for  ever  cut  loose  from  the  church  of  his  fathers, — 
and  one  which  was,  in  some  respects,  the  sorest  of  all.  He  was 
under  the  necessity  of  repairing  next  morning,  once  more,  to 
Gordon  Street  Session-house,  that  he  might  confer  there  with 
the  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  converse  with  him 
in  private.  The  interview  is  thus  notified  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Synod's  proceedings : — 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  converse  with  Mr.  Morison  met.  Present — 
Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hay,  Dr.  Fraser,  Dr.  Heugh,  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  King,  Mr. 
William  Fraser,  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  George  Lawson,  Mr.  Baird,  Mr.  W. 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  W.  Johnston.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Johnston  was  chosen  clerk.  Mr.  Morison  was  present,  and 
expressed  his  willingness  to  enter  into  friendly  conversation  with  the  Com- 
mittee. 

**  Mr.  Morison  having  been  asked  whether  he  was  bound  by  any  engagement  or 
imderstanding,  to  abide  by  the  congregation  to  which  he  was  at  present  minister- 
ing, whatever  miffht  be  the  decision  come  to  in  his  case,  stated  that  he  was  not. 
Mr.  Morison  declared  that  no  change  had  been  produced  in  his  sentiments  by 
the  discussions  in  the  Synod;  and  the  Committee,  after  a  protracted  and  friendly 
conversation,  of  nearly  three  hours,  did  not  succeed  in  effecting  any. 

'*  Serious  and  affectionate  counsels  and  advices  were  addressed  to  him,  on  the 
importance  of  acting  with  wisdom  and  discretion  in  his  present  circumstances. 

"Adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday,  at  half -past  5  o'Clock,  p.m. — Closed  with 
prayer." 

The  numbers  here  were  twelve  to  one, — six  Doctors  of 
Divinity  and  six  ministers  of  experience,  dealing  for  three 
hours  with  the  youngest  pastor  in  the  denomination.  But  the 
Lord  was  with  him;  and  thus  the  scales  were  turned  in  his 
favour !  Dr.  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch  took  the  chief  lead  in  the 
conversation,  which  assumed  the  form  of  exhortation,  persua- 
sion, and  even  entreaty,  rather  than  of  argument  and  debate. 
Dr.  Morison  bears  witness  that  he  found  it  far  more  difficult  to 
withstand  the  kind  words,  compliments,  and  flatteries  of  the 
Committee,  than  the  sharp  retorts  and  unsparing  criticisms  of 
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the  Presbytery  and  Synod.  But  the  artful  coaxing  which  won 
over  John  Brown  and  Robert  Walker  produced  no  change  on 
the  resolute  purpose  and  devoted  heart  of  the  self-denying 
James  Morison.  He  burst  the  wordy  withes  with  which  these 
Delilahs  of  divinity  tried  to  bind  him,  and  went  out  to  Ayrshire 
that  evening  with  all  the  strength  of  the  unshorn  Samson  in 
his  soul.  If  he  had  yielded  he  would  have  "  become  weak  as 
other  men." 

As  it  was,  he  left  for  Kilmarnock  in  the  afternoon,  with  his 
conscience  "void  of  offence/*  and  his  moral  influence  as  a  reli- 
gious reformer  unimpaired.  The  railway  had  now  been  opened 
between  Glasgow  and  Ayr,  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  its 
rapid  conveyance  as  far  as  Irvine.  When  the  Ir^dne  omnibus 
stopped  in  the  streets  of  Kilmarnock,  he  was  met  by  a  few  of 
his  elders  who  welcomed  him  and  his  young  wife  warmly  back 
after  the  trials  and  fatigue  of  the  week.  Mrs.  Morison  had 
attended  the  meetings  of  the  Synod  in  Glasgow  every  day. 
The  beadle  of  the  church  came  to  know  her  after  a  sederunt  or 
two,  and  always  tried  to  get  her  a  good  seat.  It  must  have 
been  most  exciting  to  her  to  hear  bitter  harangues  delivered 

X'nst  the  husband  of  her  youth  hour  after  hour,  and  day 
r  day. 

But  if  the  quiet  Saturday  evening  in  their  manse  must  have 
been  an  agreeable  change  after  the  turmoil  and  fever  of  the 
week,  yet  more  gratefiil  must  have  been  the  dawn  of  the 
hallowed  day  of  rest.  The  God  of  the  Sabbath  seemed  to 
smile  upon  them  and  say,  "  Peace  be  unto  you  ! " 

For  tnat  day  was  "  an  high  day  "  in  Clerk  s  Lane  Church,  for 
more  reasons  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  young  minister 
had  returned  from  his  five  days*  temptation  in  the  Glasgow 
wilderness  and  had  not  fallen !  Every  countenance  in  the 
crowded  chapel  seemed  to  glow  with  welcome,  sympathy,  and 
love.  He  would  find  warm  hearts  at  home.  They  would 
make  up  for  all  the  unkindness  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  by  their  own  cordiality  and  the  special  sincerity  of  their 
Christian  friendship.  Such  was  the  unexpressed  but  easily 
understood  language  of  the  sea  of  faces  on  which  Mr.  Morison 
looked. 

In  the  next  place,  it  was  a  crucial  day.  If  he  dared  to 
preach,  his  suspension  became  excommunication.  He  had 
been  entreated  and  warned  by  reverend  divines  not  to  occupy 
that  pulpit,  but  to  resile  gradually  from  the  position  which  ne 
had  taken  up.  But  the  voice  of  imperious  duty  had  more 
weight  with  him  than  the  voice  of  cozening  flattery  and 
worldly-minded  prudence.  There  he  was  in  Clerk's  Lane 
Church  conducting  the  worship  as  if  no  ecclesiastical  menace 
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hung  over  him  !  But  lo !  the  dove-like  Spirit  shone  through 
the  cloud  of  thi-eatening ;  and  the  whisper  could  be  heard  by 
sympathetic  listeners,  "  Men  may  frown  on  him ;  but  I,  his  God, 
am  weU-pleased." 

Then,  in  the  third  place,  it  so  happened  that  the  quarterly 
Sacrament  was  to  be  dispensed  that  day,  and  the  183  indi- 
viduals who,  as  already  stated,  had  been  added  to  the  church 
during  the  past  quarter,  as  the  result  of  the  revival  of  religion 
which  had  been  produced  by  God's  blessing  on  Mr.  Morison's 
labours,  were  to  be  publicly  recognized  as  members.  They 
-were  all  seated  near  the  pulpit ;  and  before  the  sacred  feast 
began  in  the  afternoon,  according  to  the  plan  which  Mr. 
Morison  had  followed  during  his  brief  ministry,  they  aU  stood 
up  and  answered  to  their  names,  one  by  one.  Then  they  all 
nodded  simultaneous  assent  to  a  series  of  printed  questions 
which  their  pastor  held  in  his  hand,  and  which,  of  course,  was 
his  own  composition.  We  add  a  specimen  of  these  questions 
that  our  readers  may  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  scene : 

**  Do  you  feel  assured  that  it  is  your  duty  to  *love  God  with  all  your  heart, 
with  all  your  soul,  with  all  your  strength,  and  with  all  your  mind,'  and  that  you 
ought,  in  every  thought,  and  word,  and  deed,  to  have  regard  to  his  will  and 
glory? 

"  Do  you  admit  that,  while  in  a  state  of  unbelief,  you  never  for  a  moment 
thus  loved  Grod,  and  never,  for  a  single  day,  with  undivided  heart,  thus  served 
and  glorified  him  ? 

"When  you  thus  view  your  base  ingratitude  toward  so  loving  and  so  lovely 
a  God,  and  your  constant  violation  ofhis  holy  law,  can  you  honestly  say  with 
the  patriarch  Job,  'Behold  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ?  I  will  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  mouth '  ? 

"While  you  admit  most  freely  that  it  would  be  just  and  glorious  in  God  to 
visit  your  sins  on  yourself  with  his  wrath  and  curse  to  the  uttermost,  do  you  at 
the  same  time  believe  it  to  be  true  that  he  so  loved  you  as  to  send  his  Son  to 
become  a  curse  for  yoUf  and  In  your  room  and  as  your  substitute  to  bear  the 
punishment  of  your  sins,  that  you  might  not  he  punished  your  self ^  hut  go  free  ? 

"Do  you  believe  God's  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  at  once  true  man  and  true 
Crod ;  true  man  that  he  might  suffer;  true  Gtod.  that  his  sufferings  might  have  an 
infinite  value  ? 

"Are  you  now  conscious  that  this  same  Jesus  is  to  you  'the  chiefest 
among  ten  thousand,'  and  'altogether  lovely'  ? 

"Is  it  now  your  deliberate  resolution  to  follow  this  same  Jesus  through 
good  report  and  bad,  whatever  men  may  say,  or  think,  or  do;  and  are  you 
resolved  to  make  it  your  study  to  manifest,  by  a  godly  walk  and  conversation, 
that  'while  in  the  world,  you  are  not  of  the  world '  ? 

"  Is  it  your  deliberate  resolution  to  follow  all  holiness^  and  carrfuUy  to  avoid 
aU  sin;  not  that  you  may  get  your  soul  brought  into  such  a  state  that  you  may 
venture  to  die,  but  because  you  love  God,  who  has  already  brought  you  into 
that  state,  by  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit  leading  you  to 
rest  on  that  work  ? 

"  Can  you  sincerely  say  that  you  are  conscious  within  yourself  that  the 
work  of  holy  transformation  into  the  image  of  Christ  and  of  God  has  already 
b^gun  in  you,  and  do  you  thus  derive  evidence  of  your  adoption  into  God's 
£amily  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 

"WhUe  you  are  conscious  that  sin  is  still  dwelling  in  you,  like  a  traitor 
within  the  camp,  can  you,  at  the  same  time,  conscientiously  say  that  this  sin  is 
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your  burden,  and  your  grief,  and  do  you  really  hate  and  detest  it,  and  long  and 
strive  and  cry  to  be  altogether  free  ^m  it  ? 

"Does  pure — unadorned — Jesus-like — God-like  holiness  appear  to  you  to  be 
the  loveliest  of  all  things;  is  it  with  U  that  you  wish  to  be  *  beautified;*  and  is 
it  U  that  makes  heaven  a  place  where  yon  earnestly  desire  to  be  ? 

'*  Do  you  see  clearly  that  Jesus  has  taken  out  the  sting  of  death  for  you,  so 
that  you  would  not  be  afraid  to  venture  your  soul  into  the  eternal  world  ? 

'*Do  you  feel  desirous  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  others,  and  do  you 
promise  to  try  and  win  souls  ? 

"In  partaking  of  the  Lord*s  Supper,  can  you  'discern  the  Lord's  body,' 
that  is,  can  you  see  by  faith,  that  nis  body  was  broken  for  you,  and  that|his 
blood  was  shed  for  you  ? 

"  Do  you  promise,  while  you  continue  in  connection  with  this  church,  to  be 
subject  to  those  who  have  the  oversight  of  you  in  the  Lord, — ^in  such  a  manner 
as  to  receive  their  admonitions,  their  warnings,  and  if  need  be,  their  reproofs  ?" 

A  fastidious  critic  might  perhaps  be  disposed  to  find  fault 
with  one  or  two  of  these  queries  as  somewhat  repetitious ;  but 
it  evidently  was  the  aim  of  him  who  drew  them  up  to  maJ^e 
the  truth  plain  by  reiterating  it  under  diverse  aspects.  And 
whereas  he  had  been  blamed  for  encouraging  men  to  cheiish 
assurance  of  salvation  apart  from  holiness  of  life,  it  is  njanifest 
that  the  grand  object  sought  after  in  these  sacramental  obliga- 
tions was  sandijication  of  heaH  and  life,  hoA^ed  upon  faith  in 
the  cross. 

Let  us  contemplate,  then,  these  183  converts,  in  the  presence 
of  a  crowded  congregation,  and  also  in  the  presence  of  an  un- 
seen "  cloud  of  witnessess,"  bowing  assent  to  these  momentous 
<[ueries ;  and  let  us  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind  that  he  who 
was  presiding  at  the  solemn  ceremony  was  by  the  very  act 
cutting  himself  off  from  the  church  of  his  fathers!  So  much 
the  worse  for  the  church  of  his  fathers  !  Strange  anomaly,  and 
one  calculated  to  make  the  friends  of  the  Synod  pause  and 
ponder  !  An  earnest  and  successftd  preacher  and  pastor  unit- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  new  and  ardent  communicants  to  the 
church  over  which  he  had  been  placed  about  nine  months 
before,  and  by  that  very  act  drawing  down  upon  himself  the 
severest  punishment  which  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  could 
inflict!  Hailed  at  the  eucharist  as  a  spiritual  father,  and  there- 
fore ejected  by  the  Synod  as  a  dangerous  heresiarch  !  Verily, 
verily,  the  rejoicing  angels  of  heaven  and  the  indignant 
doctors  of  divinity  were  on  opposite  sides  ! 

When  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  had  been  dispensedy 
Mr.  Morison  came  down  from  the  platform  below  the  pulpit  to 
which  he  had  already  descended,  and  gave  all  the  yoimg  com- 
municants the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  in  name  of  the  elders 
and  of  the  church.  It  was  with  diflSculty  that  he  could  make  his 
way  through  the  crowd.  And  thus  "the  great  day  of  the  feast*' 
ended  at  Kilmarnock,  on  which  the  Synod's  deed  of  suspension 
became  the  Synod's  deed  of  excommunication. 
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Let  US  now  turn  to  the  last  record  of  Mr,  Morison's  case  in 
the  minutes  of  the  Synod's  proceedings  : — 

Monday,  ISth  June,  I84I. — "The  Committee  met  at  the  hour  appointed.  Were 
TO-eaent — Dr.  MitcheU,  Dr.  Fraser,  Dr.  Hen£^,  Dr.  Seattle,  Dr.  King,  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Johnston.    The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Dr.  Fraser. 

"The  Committee  waited  an  hour  for  Mr.  Morison,  but  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance,  nor  was  there  any  communication  from  him — Closed  with  prayer. 

14th  June. — *  *  The  Committee  met.  Present — Dr.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hay,  Dr.  Fraser, 
Dr.  Heugh,  with  Messrs.  Clapperton,  Marshall,  Mure,  Pringle,  and  Wm.  Johnston. 

"The  Convener  of  the  Committee  reported  that  he  h^  addressed  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Morison,  requesting  to  know  whether  he  intended  to  meet  with  the  Com- 
mittee acain,  and  whether  he  had  preached  on  Sabbath  last.  A  letter  from  Mr. 
Morison  nayin^  been  received,  was  now  laid  before  the  Committee. 

"The  Committee  having  considered  the  letter,  and  the  whole  subject,  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  Synod,  that  as  Mr.  Morison  has  disregarded  the  sentence  of 
the  S}mod,  suspending  him  from  the  functions  of  the  ministry ;  as  he  knew 
that  he  had  given  no  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  regarding  his  opinions,  and 
"was  not  prepared,  as  his  letter  intimates,  to  change  them  m  any  degree,  and 
had  been  warned  of  the  effect  which  his  preaching  in  such  circumstances  would 
produce, — agreed  to  recommend  to  the  Synod,  that  it  should  be  declared  that 
he  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  United  Secession  Church. 

"The  Synod  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Committee,  and  adopted  the 
recommendation  which  it  contained,  adding,  that  all  ministers  and  preachers 
in  this  church  must  consider  themselves  prohibited  from  preaching  for  Mr. 
Morison,  or  employing  him  in  any  of  their  public  ministrations." 

It  will  thus  appear  that  Mr.  Morison  was  finally  and  fully 
separated  from  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  not  for  error 
in  doctrine  exactly,  but  for  pi-eaching  the  Gospel  on  the  Lord  s 
Day,  and  dispensing  the  Lord's  Supper  to  happy  converts  when 
the  Synod  of  his  church  desired  nim  not  to  do  so.  Probably 
this  will  be  a  new  view  of  the  matter  to  many  of  his  friends 
throughout  the  country,  and  one  which  certainly  will  not 
lower  him  in  their  esteem.  In  one  word,  he  was  declared  no 
longer  a  minister  of  the.  United  Associate  Church  because  he 
dared  to  say  with  Peter,  "  We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men." 

That  sad  interdict  still  remains  in  force — "  All  ministers  and 
preachers  in  this  church  must  consider  themselves  prohibited 
from  preaching  for  Mr.  Morison,  or  employing  him  in  any  of 
their  public  ministrations."  We  know  for  a  fact  that  certain 
of  the  ministers  have  a  great  desire  to  break  through  the  pro- 
hibition ;  and  we  verily  believe  that  even  although  they  did  so, 
no  ecclesiastical  action  would  be  taken  against  them.  Quite 
recently  the  UJP.  Magazine  advised  all  the  ministers  of  the 
body  to  procure  the  Doctor's  Commentai^  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  weigh  well  its  utterances ;  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  great  (ufference  between  letting  a  man  teach  in  print 
and  preach  in  canonicals.  But  in  truth  there  is  many  a 
strange  contradiction  and  unreformed  abuse  in  this  wonderful 
old  world  of  ours. 

In  next  article  we  will  give  some  account  of  Mr.  Morison's 
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proceedings  in  Kilmarnock  immediately  after  his  deposition, 
and  afterwards  take  up  the  case  of  his  father.  Rev.  Robert 
Morison  of  Bathgate,  who  bore  his  testimony  in  behalf  of 
the  same  doctrines  at  the  Sjoiod  of  1842,  and  also  suflFered 
deposition  at  its  hands. 


THE     RESURRECTION. 

The  dreams  of  poets  and  the  visions  of  prophets  have  ever 
pointed  to  a  better  age.  Hope  is  perennial,  and  fills  even  cold 
Metaphysics  with  her  brightness,  until  Philosophy  unites  with 
Poetry  in  predicting  fixture  glory.  The  golden  age  of  every 
man  is  shaped  by  his  ideal  of  happiness.  The  philosopher 
longs  for  the  triumph  of  reason ;  the  poet  desires  the  richness  of 
universal  romance :  but  philosopher  and  poet  together  look 
forward  to  a  time  which  shall  be  to  thLs  present  as  the  fresh 
morning,  with  its  pearly  dew  and  young  radiance,  is  to  a  night 
of  stars  and  moon  mingled  with  clouds  and  weeping  rain. 

Heathen  poets  or  vates  have  painted  a  golden  future, 
intended,  however,  only  for  those  who  shall  then  be  living  on 
the  earth.  Many  of  them  looked  back  to  a  golden  age  that  was 
past,  but  they  likewise  turned  their  eyes  to  the  future,  and 
about  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearing  the  whole  heathen 
world  was  full  of  expectation.  But  those  spirits  who  had  gone 
from  the  earth  were  to  them  gone  for  ever.  No  future  morning 
could  bring  them  back  as  they  were  before ;  but,  wandering  in 
the  sorrowful  land  of  shades,  they  were,  even  the  best  of  them, 
doomed  to  grief  until  they  dittnk  of  the  waters  of  Lethe,  and, 
drowning  their  past,  began  a  new  life  under  new  conditions. 
The  past,  with  its  golden  joys  and  dark  woes,  was  annihilated, 
and  like  new  created  beings  they  again  ran  lifes  race. 
Mohammedans  tell  us  of  an  abode  of  bliss  for  the  souls  of  the 
faithful,  not  unlike  this  earth,  but  removed  from  it.  The 
world,  they  think,  moves  on,  and  the  mighty  generations  come 
and  go;  but  no  change  can  be  on  the  present  conditions  of 
things  until  the  last  dread  day,  when  the  wicked  and  the  just 
shall  be  separated,  and  all  ill  shall  be  sent  to  its  own  place. 

It  is  reserved  for  Christianity  to  tell  us  truly  how  matters 
stand  and  will  stand.  There  was  truth  in  what  the  heathen 
bards  sung  of  the  future,  and  there  is  still  more  truth  in  the 
teaching  of  Mahomet  concerning  it.  Christianity  does  not  set 
aside  what  is  true ;  but  as  it  is  the  complement  of  the  desires 
of  mankind,  so  is  it  the  complement  of  those  half-truths  and 
glimmerings  of  knowledge  which   men  have  ever  possessed. 
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Some  have  looked  for  a  future  of  bliss  removed  from  the  earth. 
Others  have  spoken  of  a  golden  age  on  the  earth  to  those  who 
.shall  then  be  living  on  it,  when  we,  and  all  ours  who  have 
toiled  for  the  better  time,  shall  have  gone  into  the  dark 
unknown.     Glory  shall  surround  the  earth  they  say,  but 

"We  shaU  be  dead  and  cold 
Before  this  mom  shall  on  the  earth  arise." 

Christianity  tells  of  a  home  of  bliss  apart  from  this  earth,  and 
likewise  of  a  golden  age  that  shall  dawn  upon  the  earth,  but  it , 
also  tells  of  a  re-appearance, — ^a  resurrection  of  all  those  who 
have  passed  away.  Those  who  are  good  and  noble  shall 
inhabit  the  renewed  heavens  and  earth.  This  is  a  larger  hope, 
a  grander  faith.  On  every  tomb  we  may  write  Reswrgo/Di; 
and  another  sight  will  be  obtained  of  the  faces  that  are 
vanished. 

But  here  Science  enters  with  her  questions,  and  asks  "  How 
are  the  dead  raised,  or  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?"  Men 
liave  for  ages  repeated  in  their  creed,  "  I  believe  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,"  thus  avowing  their  faith.  But  we  desire 
insight  into  those  things  which  we  believe.  A  careful,  candid 
examination  of  all  the  information  we  have  about  the  resur- 
rection will  lead  to  either  of  two  results.  Either  we  shall  reach 
a  limit  to  our  inquiry  beyond  which  all  is  utter  darkness,  or 
we  shall  behold  pleasant  fields  of  knowledge,  extending  far  to 
our  enraptured  gaze.  Either  result  will  be  good.  Should  we 
reach  a  limit  in  our  inquiry,  we  shall  know  the  restrictions  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  particular  subject;  and  that  which  we 
know  may  prove  a  key  for  the  solution  of  many  an  intricate 
problem.  If,  on  the  ofiier  hand,  we  find  that  the  field  for  our 
investigation  is  boundless,  the  result  will  be  an  enlargement  of 
our  view,  an  increased  store  of  knowledge,  and  a  thousand 
other  benefits.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  our  inquiry,  one 
thing  is  certain — that  Paul,  the  inspired  teacher,  is  willing  to 
stake  all  his  faith  on  the  resuiTection  of  the  dead.  He 
positively  affirms  that,  if  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
the  Cliristian  faith  is  vain. 

Numerous  theories  have  been  held  regarding  the  resur- 
rection, and  more  have  been  suggested.  The  body  returns 
to  the  dust  and  is  scattered  to  all  the  winds.  Will  that  body 
rise  again  ?  Will  it  be  the  same  or  another  ?  The  body  even 
now  is  continually  decaying  and  continually  being  fed.  Will 
all  the  ever-changing  particles  be  gathered  together  into  one  ? 
Again,  the  progress  of  the  ages  has  ever  been  onward.  Waves 
on  the  surface  have  rolled  up  the  sand  and  rolled  back  again ; 
and  men  standing  amid   the   continual   ebb  and  flow  have 
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doubted  the  advance  of  the  waters.  But  in  process  of  time 
it  is  seen  that  the  tide  of  the  world's  knowledge  is  rising. 
And  if  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  ages  past  wul  it  not  be 
the  case  in  the  ages  to  come?  May  not  mankind  go  on 
peopling  this  globe  and  from  it  peopling  other  globes  in  the 
galaxies  of  the  deep  expanse  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  arise  when  we  look  at  the  resurrection  in  its  spiritual 
aspect. 

It  cannot  be  that  this  same  body  which  we  now  wear  shall 
arise  again,  for  before  to-morrow  it  is  somewhat  changed.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  same  frame  which  we  lay  in  dust 
shall  arise.  On  the  contrary,  Paul,  to  whom  we  turn  for  in- 
formation, affirms  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  body 
and  the  seed  of  grain.  The  seed  is  put  into  the  soil  with  its 
germ  of  life,  and  the  life  buds  forth  and  draws  sap  from  the  sur- 
rounding earth,  and  the  decaying  seed  becomes  food  for  the  new 
shoot.  In  the  resurrection  the  Dody  will  not  be  the  same,  but 
a  spiritual  body.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the 
living  shall  be  changed.  It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that 
all  the  particles  which  compose  a  body  should  be  gathered 
together  and  re-united  under  the  same  conditions  as  now ;  but 
there  is  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  this  will  ever  take 
place.  "There  is  a  spiritual  body,  and  there  is  a  natural 
body." 

All  the  definite  information  that  we  have  is  that  the  dead 
shall  rise,  not  having  the  same  body,  but  one  renewed,  spring- 
ing from  the  earthly  or  animal  body,  as  the  new  grain  springs 
from  the  dying  seed.  It  will  be  like  the  grain,  not  perhaps  in 
its  gradual  growth,  but  because  the  decaying  body  shall  form 
the  germ  of  the  new  spiritual  fiume.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
the  new  body  shall  be  formed  we  can  know  very  little.  Among 
the  Jews  we  find  the  opinion  that  there  is  one  bone  which 
does  not  waste  with  the  body  but  is  the  germ  of  the  spiritual 
body.  When  the  new  body  is  formed  this  bone  decays,  and  its 
spiritual  produce  remains  to  which  the  soul  is  united.  What- 
ever of  truth  or  error  may  be  in  this  guess,  when  we  view  the 
resurrection  as  a  thing  to  take  place,  there  opens  to  us  a  grand 
future.  A  mortal  body  is  the  seed  of  the  immortal ;  for  *'  this 
mortal  shall  put  on  immortality."  The  body  dies  as  the  seed ; 
but  when  the  proper  time  comes  it  shall  burst  its  earthy  bonds, 
and,  like  the  green  fields  in  a  May  morning,  compared  with  the 
black  earth  of  earlier  spring,  shall  be  the  ^ory  of  the  spiritual 
frame  compared  with  this  Stbemacle  of  death. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  meaning 
of  the  term  "  spiritual,"  when  applied  to  a  body.  "  Spiritual  ' 
is   contrasted  with  "natural;" — ^the    latter  meaning  literally 
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"  psychical,"  or  "  soulish."  Soul,  body,  and  spirit  are  spoken  of 
as  distinct.  What  do  we  mean  by  psychical,  and  what  by 
spiritual  ?  We  speak  of  a  man  s  spirit  being  good  or  evil, 
loving  or  hateful.  What  we  mean  by  spirit  in  this  sense  is  not 
the  man,  the  "  I,"  in  which  all  attributes  and  qualities  inhere, 
but  that  disposition  which  pervades  his  action,  and  has  its 
abode  in  his  heart.  In  other  words,  a  man's  spirit,  in  this 
sense,  is  his  loves  and  hates.  A  spiritual  man  is  not  merely  a 
man  who  is  honest  in  business,  giving  to  every  one  his  due, 
but  one  who  has  received  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  is  full  of 
Christlikeness.  A  spiritual  man  is  conversant  with  the  highest 
states  of  feeling.  His  heart  is  full  of  pure  love.  What  then  is 
a  spiritual  body  ?  Its  essence  wiU  no  doubt  be  refined ;  the 
particles  which  compose  it  will  be  diflFerently  arranged ;  but  its 
chief  characteristic  will  be  that  it  will  be  completely  under  the 
dominion,  and  fitted  for  the  abode,  of  the  pure  spirit.  The 
glory  of  a  man  now  is  that  which  looks  from  his  face  and  fills 
all  his  motions ;  and  so  will  it  be  then.  A  radiance  of  love 
and  inmiortal  life  will  beam  from  the  eyes  and  play  on  the 
Ups;  and  the  presence  of  these  will  constitute  the  body  a 
spiritual  body. 

Christ  is  the  first-fruit  of  the  resurrection.  Those  who  rise 
shall  have  bodies  like  his,  and  shall  rise  in  a  similar  manner. 
None  of  his  disciples  witnessed  his  rising.  The  veil  of  early 
morning  was  drawn  over  it.  The  Roman  guards  were  stunned 
by  the  glory  that  appeared.  They  became  as  dead  men.  In  a 
moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  he  arose.  He  was  seen 
after  his  resurrection,  and  handled  by  those  who  knew 
him  before  his  death.  Solid  in  consistency,  presenting  a  defi- 
nite outline  to  the  eye,  that  body  appeared  and  vanished  at 
the  will  of  him  whose  it  was.  It  passed  through  material 
doors,  as  light  passes  through  glass.  It  could  partake  of  food, 
yet  seemed  independent  of  it.  It  was  the  same  in  form  as 
before,  yet  different  in  texture.  It  was  the  same  body,  and  yet 
another.  The  mortal  body  had  put  on  immoi-tality,  and  could 
die  no  more.  And  after  he  ascended  to  heaven,  his  glory  was 
greatly  increased.  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  body,  but 
only  an  entrance  of  the  soul  into  another  state  of  existence, 
then  Christ's  body  is  not  raised.  And  where  then  is  his 
victory  ?  Death  can  hold  our  bodies.  He  has  them  now  pre- 
occupied by  his  heralds — sickness,  disease,  and  decay.  If  he 
is  to  hold  them  for  ever,  his  reign  is  for  ever.  We  might,  in 
that  case,  adopt  the  belief  that  matter  is  evil,  and  consistently 
leave  it  as  soon  as  possible,  rejoicing  in  our  deliverance.  But 
with  faith  in  the  resurrection,  it  is  otherwise.  The  grave-vard 
is  the  last  resting-place  of  our  mortal  remains,  and  the  birth- 
No.  3.]  N  [Vol.  1. 
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place  of  the  spiritual  body.  And  the  unseen  spirits  of  those 
who  have  gone  must  be  interested  in  such  a  place.  If  there  is 
a  spot  on  this  earth  more  sacred  than  other,  it  is  the  church- 
yard. Besides  the  world  of  hopes  and  joys  that  goes  down 
there,  and  the  tide  of  sorrow  over  dear  memories  that  flows 
there,  it  is  the  place  where  this  existence  is  linked  to  the 
future, — where  mortality  is  laid,  that  in  due  time  it  may  put 
on  immortality. 

That  was  a  grand  inspiration  which  led  the  painter  in  the 
picture,  entitled  "  Mors  Janua  Vitae,"  to  represent  death  as  ^an 
angel  standing  by  an  opened  door,  through  which  streams 
glorious  light.  The  only  thing  death-like  in  the  angel  figure 
is  on  the  side  furthest  from  the  Ught,  where  the  bony  hand 
of  a  skeleton  touches  a  weary  warrior,  and  bids  his  warfiaxe 
cease.  To  one  standing  in  the  shade  there  would  be  nothing 
visible,  save  the  dark  drapery,  the  ghastly  hand,  and  the 
warrior  about  to  leave  his  frame  among  the  bones  that  lie  thick 
around, — and  yet  how  small  a  part  of  that  angeUc  form  belongs 
to  death  !  On  the  face  of  the  dying  warrior  heaven's  light  is 
falling,  and  he  gazes  eagerly  through  the  open  door  far  away 
into  Ught;  and  we  feel  as  we  look  into  that  radiant  glory,  that 
death  is  indeed  the  gate  of  life. 

To  the  eye  that  is  accustomed  to  look  on  the  glorious  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  it  seems  an  inteiiniption  in  the  plan  of  this 
world  that  an  abrupt  break  should  take  place.  Such  an  one  is 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  triumphs  of  knowledge,  and  to 
expect  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  extending  science. 
But  the  man  who  measures  progress  by  increased  morality  in 
its  highest  aspect,  will  be  inclined  to  mourn  the  want  of  pro- 
gress in  the  race.  He  sees  that  power  is  not  always  used  for 
good,  and  that  intellectual  advancement  has  not  infrequently 
made  its  possessor  a  more  cunning  fiend.  He  will  rejoice  at 
the  prospect  of  a  reign  of  peace  being  introduced,  knowing  as 
he  do^s,  that  it  will  not  come  too  soon.  The  ages  must  run 
their  course ;  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  taught  by  this  eaHh 
must  be  completed;  the  great  battle  between  good  and  e\'il 
canied  on,  until  it  is  time  for  the  King  of  the  whole  earth  to 
take  it  as  his  right. 

The  progress  of  the  world  is  towards  something.  A  purpose 
stretching  to  etemitv  is  more  than  we  can  grasp;  while  a 
definite  time  fixed  tor  its  completion  would  make  us  easy 
about  it  at  first,  and  too  intensely  earnest  as  it  would  draw 
near.  The  revelation  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  man  avoids 
both  these  dangers.  It  gives  us  a  definite  end  towards  which 
we  are  to  look,  while  it  gives  us  no  definite  time.  Thus, 
while  at  a  moments  notice   the   resurrection  morning  may 
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dawii,  it  may  be  also  far  distant  in  the  future.  We  know  not 
when  it  may  come.  To-morrow's  sun  may  introduce  it,  or 
suns  uncounted  may  rise  and  set,  ere  it  arrives.  But  the  All- 
seeing  knows.  He  who  counts  the  stars  and  who  lives  in 
eternity,  counts  the  years  of  our  world's  ages,  and  will  in  due 
time  complete  his  purposes.  It  is  fitting  that  those  ages  of 
sin  should  be  brought  to  an  end  by  a  resurrection  and  judge- 
ment, that  the  earth  should  be  purified  by  conflagi^ation,  that  the 
righteous  should  shine  as  stars  in  the  fii*mament,  and  that  the 
incorrigibly  selfish  (for  selfishness  is  the  essence  of  sin)  should 
go  away  into  everlasting  fire. 

This  subject  has  many  aspects  and  relations.  It  is  in  the 
region  of  fact.  The  resunection  of  Christ  is  a  fact  on  which 
our  Christian  religion  depends.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  in  the  future,  and  is  the  hope  of  the  saints  below  and  above. 
The  examination  of  any  of  its  niunerous  relations  is  of  great 
interest,  and  we  trust  that  our  brief  inquiry  may  help  to 
establish  in  some  minds  stronger  faith  in  the  glorious  hope  set 
before  us.     And  where  faith  is,  earnestness  grows. 

E.  C.  L.— G. 
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Although  sevei*al  months  have  elapsed  since  the  pubUcation  of  thLs 
volume,  we  believe  that  some  accoimt  of  its  remarkable  contents  will 
not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  especially  in  consideration  of  the 
deep  importance  of  the  topics,  the  discussion  of  which  it  necessarily 
includes. 

We  remember  that,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  we  attended  the 
discussion  which  was  held  in  Glasgow  between  Mr.  Barker  and  Colonel 
Shaw,  then  of  Ayr,  and  now  of  Latrobe,  Tasmania.  We  had  no  idea 
that  Mr.  Barker  would  so  amply  atone  for  the  pain  to  whicli  he  then 
put  us,  thi*ough  his  opposition  to  the  Bible  and  Christianity,  by  his 
return  to  the  faith  of  his  early  manhood,  and  by  the  publication  of  this 
most  interesting  and  instructive  volume. 

The  author  first  of  all  gives  his  readers  an  autobiographical  account 
of  the  means  by  which  he  was  dissociated  from  the  New  Connection 
Methodists,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  popular  preacher. 
He  evidently  was  too  outspoken  a  reformer  for  his  brethren,  even 
although  they,  as  the  followers  of  Mr.  Kilham,  had  endeavoured  to 
reform  the  old  Wesleyan  body.  Fu-st  of  all  he  became  a  teetotaller, 
and  ultimately  condemned  the  use  of  tobacco  as  well  as  of  strong 

*  Teachings  of  Exfjerience ;  or.  Lessons  I  Juive  Learned  on  my  Way  Through 
Lift.  By  Joseph  Barkeb.  London:  James  Beveridge,  9,  10,  11,  Fill  wood's 
Rents  (34)  High  Holborn.     Pp.  280. 
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drink.  Next  he  denounced  some  of  the  laws  of  Confei-ence  anent  the 
marriage  of  ministers,  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  also  in  a  magazine 
which  he  had  started,  and  which  made  him  formidable  to  the  churches. 
But  his  crowning  offence  was  the  publication  of  a  lecture  on  "Tolera- 
tion and  Human  Creeds,"  in  which  it  would  appear  that  his  brethren 
thought  he  had  broached  heteredox  sentiments.  For  obstinate 
adhei-ence  to  this  article  he  was  expelled  from  the  Connection. 

Then  he  set  up  for  himself  in  a  chapel  in  Newcastle,  and,  as  he 
describes  in  an  honest  and  straightforward  manner,  descended 
gradually  along  the  sliding  scale  from  Unitarianism  to  Atheism.  He 
had  also  by  this  time  started  a  printing  office  of  his  own,  and  had 
commenced  the  career  of  a  political  agitator,  although  he  never 
advocated  physical  force.  Yet,  like  Ernest  Jones  and  others,  he  had 
a  short  taste  of  prison-quarters  in  1848,  and  was  also  (such  are  the  ex- 
tremes of  a  demagogue's  career)  for  a  few  hours  member  of  Parliament 
for  Bolton  1  Becoming  disgusted  with  his  troubled  life,  and  also 
sighing  for  a  |)eace  which  atheism  could  not  give  him,  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Barker  confesses  that  it  was  amid  the  vast 
solitudes  of  the  far  west  that  he  began  to  return  to  the  faith  of  his 
childhood.  Seveiul  things  conspired  to  bring  about  this  good  result. 
In  the  first  place,  it  seemed  as  if  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  pressed  in  upon 
his  mind,  through  the  very  boundlessness  of  the  prairies  amid  whicli  he 
dwelt.  Then  once  or  twice  he  was  in  great  anxiety  at  the  time  of  a 
commercial  panic,  and  felt  disposed  to  pray,  but  could  not.  Also, 
during  the  severe  illness  of  a  son  and  favourite  servant,  his  heart 
yearned  to  pray,  but  his  principles  would  not  allow  him.  He  had  the 
same  difficiUty  at  the  death-bed  of  a  brother-sceptic  : — 

**  I  was  called,  on  another  occasion,  to  visit  a  friend,  a  brother  sceptic,  whr» 
was  sick  and  likely  to  die.  I  had  often  visited  him  when  he  was  well,  and  we 
had  managed,  on  those  occasions,  to  interest  or  amuse  each  other ;  but  now  we 
were  heljuess.  Both  were  in  sorrow,  and  neither  could  console  his  brother. 
And  there  we  were,  looking  mournfully  on  each  other  in  the  face  of  death, 
speechless  and  comfortless.  I  am  horrified  when  I  think  of  the  dreadful  position 
in  which  I  was  placed  on  those  solemn  occasions.  It  seems  to  me  as  ill  had  been 
enchanted  all  those  dreary  days  by  some  malignant  demon,  and  made  the  sport 
of  his  infernal  cruelty.  My  friend,  like  myself,  had  been  a  Christian  in  his 
earlier  di^s,  and  had  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  God's  love  and  favour,  and  in 
hopes  of  mture  and  eternal  blessedness  ;  and  now  he  was  passing  away  in  utter 
cheerlessness.  He  died,  and  I  followed  his  remains  to  the  grave :  I  spoke ;  but 
I  had  no  great  comforting  truths  with  which  to  cheer  the  sad  hearts  of  his 
weepinff  kindred.  I  looked  down,  with  his  disconsolate  widow  and  his  sorrow- 
ing children,  into  the  dark  cold  vault;  but  could  say  nothing  of  a  better  life. 
We  sorrowed  as  those  who  have  no  hope. " 

He  was  also  helped  back  to  Christianity  not  a  little  by  observing 
how  immoral  were  the  lives  of  unbelievers  : — 

"But  my  faith  in  this  view  met  with  many  rude  shocks  when  I  cot  to 
America.  Often  when  I  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the  men  who  invitedme  to 
lecture,  I  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  standing  with  them  in  the  streets  ;  and  I 
shiunk  from  the  touch  of  their  hand  as  from  pollution.  And  many  a  time,  when 
I  had  associated  with  persons,  thinking  them  above  suspicion,  I  was  amazed  to 
find  afterwards,  that  they  looked  on  vicious  indulgence  as  harmless,  and  were 
astonished  that  any  man  who  had  lost  lus  faith  in  Christianity,  should  have 
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scruples  with  regard  to  fornication  or  adultery.  Though  these  painful 
discoveries  did  not  at  once  convince  me  that  infidelity  was  wrong  and  Chris- 
tianity ri^ht,  they  were  not  without  effect.  They  lessened  my  respect  for  the 
infidel  philosophy,  and  prepared  the  way  for  my  return  to  Christ,  in  England, 
where  1  expected,  on  my  return  home,  to  find  unbelievers  better,  I  found  them 
worse.  I  supposed  that  the  Secularists  thought  as  I  did  with  regard  to  virtue. 
1  thought  their  object  was  to  advance  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  and 
never  dreamt  but  that  they  regarded  virtue  as  the  ^eatest  of  those  interests. 
And  when  I  found  first  one  and  then  another  to  be  dishonest,  drunken,  licen- 
tious, I  regarded  them  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  To  the  last ;  nay,  for 
some  time  after  my  entire  separation  from  the  party,  I  supposed  the  profligate, 
unprincipled,  abandoned  ones  to  be  the  few,  and  the  honest  and  virtuous  ones 
to  be  the  many.  And  when  at  length  I  was  convinced  past  doubt  of  my  mistake, 
the  effect  was  terribly  painful.  But  it  was  salutary.  It  went  far  towards  con- 
vincing me  that,  whether  religion  was  founded  in  truth  or  not,  it  was  necessary 
to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind.  It  prepared  me  still  further  to 
return  to  Christ,  and  brought  me  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  His  side. " 

His  children  also  were  a  great  blessing  to  him  : — 

"  My  youngest  son  was  something  of  a  genius.  He  was  a  clever  mathemati- 
cian, and  an  acute  logician.  And  he  would  say  to  me  sometimes,  when  he 
beard  me  uttering  antichristian  sentiments,  *' Father,  I  think  you  are  wrong.  I 
am  sure  you  are  wrong  on  that  point ;  and  if  you  will  listen  to  me,  I  thmk  I 
can  convmce  you  that  you  are.'  And  I  did  listen.  My  eldest  son,  if  not  so 
powerful  in  logic,  was  surpassed  by  none  in  goodness  and  tenderness  ;  and  if  his 
brother  excelled  him  in  acuteness  and  caution,  no  one  could  excel  him  in  devout 
and  passionate  longings  for  his  father's  return  to  Christ.  And  both  these  sons, 
and  the  whole  of  my  family,  exerted  an  influence,  which  tended  first  to  check 
the  extravagances  of  my  scepticism,  and  then  to  help  and  hasten  my  return  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. " 

At  length  he  determined  to  return  alone  to  Britain ;  but  his  wife  and 
children  followed  him  with  tender  Christian  solicitude  to  the  last : — 

"Having  taken  leave  of  my  friends,  I  hastened  to  Boston,  and  prepared  for 
my  voyage  across  the  deep.  I  was  to  sail  by  the  Royal  Mail  St#am8nip  Canada, 
on  the  eleventh  of  January,  1860.  Just  as  I  was  stepping  onboard  the  packet 
I  received  a  letter  from  my  youngest  son.  Among  a  number  of  other  kind 
things,  it  contained  words  like  the  following  :  '  Father,  dear,  when  you  get  to 
Eu^md,  don't  dream  that  by  any  breath  of  yours,  or  by  any  paper  balls  that 
you  can  fire,  you  can  ever  shatter  or  shake  the  eternal  granite  foundations  on 
which  Christianity  rests.'  Words  like  these  from  a  dear  good  sou  could  not  but 
have  a  powerful  effect  on  my  mind." 

When  Mr.  Barker  ai-rived  in  England  he  fell,  as  he  says,  into  bad 
hands.  The  Secularists  persuaded  him  to  accept  the  joint-editorship 
of  a  newspaper  ;  but  this  was  the  very  circumstance  which,  stmngely 
enough,  resiilted  in  his  coming  right  over  to  the  Christian  side.  The 
completion  of  the  good  work  is  thus  described  : — 

•*  In  August  my  wife  and  children  arrived  in  England.  They  were  sorry  to 
find  me  in  connection  with  a  paper  and  a  party  of  so  objectionable  a  charac- 
ter, and  they  set  themselves  quietly  to  work  to  bring  about  a  change ;  and  it 
was  not  long  before  they  succeeded.  A  book,  written  by  a  leading  Secularist, 
was  sent  to  me  for  review.  When  I  read  it,  I  found  that  its  object  was  to 
undermine  marriage  and  bring  it  into  contempt,  and  to  induce  men  to  substitute 
for  honourable  wedlock,  unbounded  sensual  license.  It  was  the  most  horrible 
and  revolting  production  I  had  ever  read.     This  book  had  been  advertised  in  the 

riper  of  which  I  was  one  of  the  editors,  and  in  the  part  of  the  paper  over  which 
had  no  control,  had  been  strongly  recommended.     I  found,  too,  that  it  had 
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been  very  extensively  circulated  among  the  readers  of  the  paper,  and  that  the 
Secularist  leaders  were  adopting  measures  to  promote  its  still  more  extensive 
circulation.  I  at  once  exposed  the  filthy  production  in  my  portion  of  the  paper. 
As  far  as  a  respect  for  decency  would  permit,  I  laid  its  loathsome  and  horrible 
abominations  before  my  readers.  This  led  to  a  total  separation  between  me  and 
the  friends  of  the  loathsome  book. 

**  I  now  commenced  a  paper  of  my  own,  and  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  said  to 
my  children  :  *  I  will  now  re-read  the  Bible  ;  I  will  review  the  "history  of  the 
Church ;  I  will  examine  the  character  and  workings  of  the  various  religious 
denominations  of  the  day  ;  and  whatever  I  find  in  them  that  is  true  or  good,  I 
will  lay  before  my  readers.  I  am  not  a  Christian,'  said  I ;  *but  I  will  do  justice 
to  the  Christian  cause  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  I  have  said  and  written 
enouch  on  the  sceptical  side  :  I  will  see  what  there  is  to  be  said  on  the  Christian 
side. 

'*  I  had  no  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  task  I  was  undertaking.  I  supposed 
that  eight  or  ten  articles  would  be  sufficient  to  set  forth  all  that  was  true  and 
good  in  the  Bible.  But  when  I  came  to  examine  the  Book,  I  found  in  it  treas- 
ures of  truth  and  goodness,  of  beauty  and  blessedness  ;  of  which,  even  in  my 
better  days,  I  seemed  to  have  had  but  a  very  inadeauate  conception.  The 
character  of  Job,  as  pourtrayed  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  chapters  of 
the  book  that  goes  under  his  name,  melted  me  to  tears.  I  was  delighted  with 
the  purity  and  tenderness,  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  Psalms.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  depth  and  vastness  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  I  was 
pleased  with  the  stem  fidelity  with  which  the  prophets  rebuked  the  vices  and 
the  crimes,  the  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  of  the  sinners  of  their  days,  and  the 
tenderness  and  devotion  with  which  they  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow.  When  I  came  to  the  Gospels,  and  read  again  the 
wonderful  story  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  my  whole  soul  gave  way.  The  beauty, 
the  tenderness,  the  glory  of  his  character  overpowered  me.  I  was  ashamed  that 
I  should  ever  have  so  fearfully  misconceived  it,  and  done  it  such  grievous 
injustice.  The  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes,  moistening  the  book  in  which  I  was 
reading,  and  the  paper  on  which  I  was  writing.  But  I  proceeded  with  my  task, 
and  d^w  the  portrait  of  the  Saviour  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  sent  the 
articles  to  the  press,  ^\'llen  my  children  read  those  articles  in  correcting  the 
press,  they  too  wept,  and  said  one  to  another,  'Father  is  coming  ri^ht ;  he  will 
be  himself  by  and  by.'  And  they  were  right  in  thinking  so.  I  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  Great  Healer.  1  had  got  a  view  of  One  on  whom  it  was  im- 
pK>ssible  to  look  without  experiencing  a  transformation  of  soul.  And  from  this 
time  forward  I  became  less  and  less  of  a  sceptic,  and  more  and  more  of  a  believer 
in  Christianity. 

"  And  the  more  I  read  the  Bible  with  my  altered  feelings  and  my  change  of 
purpose,  the  more  was  I  impressed  with  its  transcendent  worth,  and  influenced 
by  its  renovating  power.  I  saw  that  whatever  might  be  said  with  regard  to 
particular  portions  of  the  book,  it  was,  as  a  whole,  the  grandest  revelation  of 
truth  and  duty  that  the  mind  of  man  could  conceive.  I  could  no  longer  find 
in  my  heart  to  talk  or  write  about  what  appeared  to  be  its  defects.  There 
were  passages  that  seemed  dark  or  doubtful;  there  were  some  that  seemed 
erroneous  or  contradictorv ;  but  they  amounted  to  nothing.  They  did  not 
aflect  the  scope,  the  drift,  the  aim,  the  tendency  of  the  book  as  a  whole. 
They  might  not  be  consistent  with  certain  erroneous  theories  of  inspiration,  or 
with  certain  unguarded  statements  of  extravagant  theologians  ;  but  they  were 
consistent  with  the  belief  that  the  book  as  a  whole  was  worthy  of  the  Great 
Good  Being  from  whom  it  was  said  to  have  come,  and  adapted  to  the  illumina- 
tion and  salvation  of  the  race  to  which  it  had  been  given.  Christianity  began 
to  present  itself  to  my  mind  as  the  truest  philosophy  ;  as  the  perfection  of 
wisdom  and  goodness.  While  it  met  man's  spiritual  wants,  and  cheered  him 
with  the  promise  of  eternal  bliss,  it  was  manifestly  its  tendency  to  promote 
his  interests  in  the  present  world.  As  the  clouds  that  ha<l  darkened  my  mind 
passed  away,  it  became  plain  as  the  light,  that  if  mankind  could  be  brought  to 
receive  its  teachings,  and  to  live  in  accordance  with  its  principles,  the  world 
would  become  a  paradise. 
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"I  reviewed  Church  History.  While  under  the  iuiluence  of  antichristian 
views  and  feelings,  I  had  read  the  history  of  the  Church  and  Christianity  with 
a  view  to  justify  my  unbelief,  rather  than  with  a  desire  to  know  the  simple 
truth.  I  had  looked  more  for  facts  which  could  be  used  to  damage  the  church, 
than  for  fair  full  views  of  truth.  My  mind  had  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
church's  quarrels,  its  divisions,  its  intolerance,  and  its  wars  ; — on  the  favour 
which  the  clergy  had  sometimes  shown  to  slavery  and  to  despotism  ; — on  their 
.asceticism,  fanaticisms,  and  follies  ;  and  on  cases  of  fraud  and  selfishness  and 
impurity.  I  had  read  as  an  advocate  retained  to  plead  the  cause  of  unbelief, 
rather  than  as  a  candid  judge,  or  an  unbiassed  student,  anxious  to  know  and 
teach  the  whole  truth.  1  was  not  conscious  of  my  unfairness  at  the  time; 
but  I  now  began  to  see  that  I  had  been  influenced  by  my  irreligious  pre- 
judices. I  saw,  on  looking  over  my  Guizot,  that  I  had  marked  the  pas- 
sages which  contained  matters  not  creditable  to  the  clergy,  and  passed 
unnoticed  those  portions  of  the  work  which  set  forth  the  services  which 
the  church  and  Christianity  had  rendered  to  civilization.  I  also  remem- 
bered how  eagerly  I  had  swallowed  the  unfair  representations  and  fal- 
lacious reasonings  of  Buckle  with  r^ard  to  Christianity  and  scepticism, 
and  how  impatiently  I  had  hurried  over  what  reviewers  friendly  to  Christianity 
said  on  the  other  side  of  the  subject.  The  balance  of  my  mind  was  at  length 
restored.  I  now  saw  that  Christianity  had  proved  itself  the  friend  of  peace  and 
freedom,  of  learning  and  science,  of  trade  and  agriculture,  of  temperance  and 
purity,  of  justice  and  charity,  of  domestic  conuort  and  national  prosperity. 
The  history  of  Christianity  was  the  history  of  o\ir  superior  laws,  of  our  improved 
manners,  of  our  beneficent  institutions,  of  our  schools  of  learning,  of  our  bound- 
less wealth,  of  our  constitutional  government,  of  our  unequalled  literature,  of 
our  world-wide  influence,  of  our  domestic  happiness,  and  of  all  that  goes  to  make 
up  our  highest  form  of  civilization.  Imperfectly  as  it  had  been  understood, 
and  defectively  as  it  had  been  reduced  to  practice,  Cliristianity  had  placed  the 
nations  of  Europe  at  the  head  of  the  human  race.  Christian  nations  were  the 
most  enlightened  and  virtuous,  the  most  prosperous  and  powerful,  the  most 
free  and  happy  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  pious  frauds,  the  intoler- 
ance, and  persecutions,  the  oppressions  and  wrongs,  the  selfishness  and  sin, 
which  were  found  in  the  history  of  the  church,  were  not  the  eflects  of 
Christianity,  but  the  effects  of  passions  and  principles  directly  opposed  to  its 
spirit  and  teachings. 

*'  I  looked  at  the  churches  of  the  day.  I  found  them  all  at  work  for  the 
education  of  the  young,  and  for  the  instruction  and  salvation  of  the  world.  1 
saw  them  building  schools  and  chapels,  and  supplying  them  with  teachers  and 
preachers.  I  saw  them  printing  books,  and  tracts,  and  Bibles,  and  spreading 
them  abroad  in  all  directions.  I  saw  them  founding  libraries  and  reading 
rooms,  and  youn^  men's  Christian  associations,  and  ladies'  sewing  societies. 
I  saw  them  sending  missionaries  abroad,  and  carrying  out  a  multitude  of 
beneficent  ox)eration8  at  home.  I  asked  for  the  schools  and  libraries,  the 
books  and  periodicals,  the  halls  of  science,  and  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
enemies  of  Christianity,  but  they  were  nowhere  to  be  found.  They  talked 
about  education,  but  instructed  no  one.  They  talked  about  science,  but  did 
nothing  for  its  spread  or  its  advancement.  They  abused  Christians  for  neglecting 
men's  temporal  interests,  but  did  nothing  to  promote  men's  earthly  happiness 
themselves.  They  found  fault  with  Sunday  schools,  and  talked  of  the  faults 
of  Christians,  but  never  corrected  their  own.  They  talked  of  liberty,  and 
practised  tyranny.  Thev  complained  of  intolerance,  yet  followed  such  as  re- 
nounced their  society  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  and  the  most  heartless 
persecution.  They  talked  of  reform,  but  sowed  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  anarchy, 
and  unbounded  licentiousness. 

"The  Christians  had  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries  even  in  outward 
appearances.  They  were  cleaner  and  better  clad,  and  more  orderly  in  their 
deportment.  There  was  quite  a  contrast  between  the  crowds  of  Christians 
that  passed  along  the  streets  to  their  places  of  worship,  and  the  knots  of  God- 
less Christless  men  who  strolled  alone,  or  sat  in  their  doors,  in  their  dirty 
clothes,  with  their  unwashed  faces,  smoking  their  pipes,  or  reading  their  filthy 
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papers.  There  was  a  contrast  between  Christian  congregations  and  infidel 
meetings.  One  had  the  appearance  of  purity  and  elevation  ;  while  the  other 
had  the  stamp  of  pollution  and  degradation.  Irreligion  seemed  the  nurse  of 
coarseness  and  barbarism.  Some  of  the  Secularists  actually  argued  against 
ciWlization,  as  Rousseau  had  done  before  them.  One  of  them  reprinted 
Burke's  ironical  work  in  favour  of  the  savage  state,  and  sent  it  to  me  for 
review,  and  was  greatly  offended  because  I  refused  to  recommend  it  to  my 
readers." 

The  author  thus  eloquently  describes  the  fii*st  time  he  ever  offered 
up  anything  like  a  public  prayer  : — 

*'  It  was  while  I  was  living  at  Burnley  that  I  began  again  to  pray,  A  yonng 
atheist  died,  and  I  was  invited  to  his  funeral,  and  requested  to  speak  at  his 
grave.  When  we  got  to  the  cemetery  the  little  chapel  was  occupied  by  another 
company,  and  we  liad  to  wait  some  time  for  our  turn.  My  mind  was  in  a  sad 
and  solemn  mood,  and  I  left  my  party  and  wandered  to  the  farther  end  of  the 
cemetery.  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  in  April.  The  grass  was  spring- 
ing fresh  and  green,  and  the  hawthorn  buds  were  opening,  and  everything  seem^ 
fuU  of  life,  and  bic  with  promise.  The  sun  was  shinmg  in  all  its  glory.  The 
thrushes  and  the  blackbirds  were  sinking  in  the  surrounding  groves  and  thickets, 
and  the  larks  were  pouring  forth  theu*  melody  in  the  air.  Yet  all  was  dark  and 
sorrowful  within.  1  felt  the  misery  of  unbelief,  yet  felt  myself  unable  to  free 
myself  from  its  horrible  and  tormenting  power.  I  had  a  growing  conviction 
that  I  was  the  slave  of  a  vicious  method  of  reasoning,  and  of  an  inveterate  habit 
of  doubt,  and  that  I  had  not  the  power  to  do  Ood  and  Christianity  justice.  I 
felt  as  if  I  ou^ht  to  pray;  but  something  whispered,  *It  is  irrational.'  No 
matter,  I  could  refrain  no  longer  ;  and  lifting  up  my  tearful  eyes  to  heaven  I 
exclaimed,  *  God  help  me. '  He  did  help  me.  He  strengthened  mjr  struggline 
soul,  and  gave  to  the  good  within  me  a  growing  power  over  the  evil.  I  oried 
my  tears  and  returned  to  my  party.  I  spoke  at  the  poor  yonng  atheist's  crave, 
and  concluded  my  address  with  the  following  prayer,  *  May  trust  in  God,  and 
the  hope  of  a  better  life,  and  the  love  of  truth  and  virtue,  and  delight  in  doing 
good,  remain  with  all  who  have  them,  and  come  to  all  who  have  them  not. 
.\men.* 

"  The  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  at  Burnley  had  said  to  me  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  day,  that  if  I  prayed  at  the  funeral  he  should  never  think  well  of  me 
more.  He  afterwards  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  a  prayer  Uke  that.  He  was 
not  aware  of  the  shorter  prayer  that  I  had  offered  when  alone,  or  he  would  have 
flpoken  probably  in  another  strain. " 

Among  the  indviduals  whom  Mr.  Barker  specially  mentions  as  hav- 
ing been  the  means  of  helping  him  back  to  Christ  by  their  Christian 
kindness,  were  Dr.  Cook,  of  the  New  Connection  Methodists,  whose 
works  have  been  favoui-ably  reviewed  in  this  Magazine,  and  Colonel 
Sliaw  and  his  amiable  lady.  One  of  the  most  touching  paragraphs  in 
the  volume  is  the  remarkable  episode  during  the  Glasgow  discussion, 
which  we  venture  to  say  never  was  equalled.  The  Colonel  invited  Mr. 
Barker  to  his  house  at  Ayr,  and  showed  him  all  manner  of  kindness. 
It  was  winter — and  the  gallant  host  heaped  coals  of  fire  on  the  domestic 
grate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  antagonist's  head  !  Mr.  Barker 
thus  describes  his  visit : — 

"The  other  gentleman  whose  conduct  left  a  very  favourable  impression 
upon  my  mind  was  Colonel  Shaw,  of  Bourtree  Park,  Ajrr,  Scotland.  He  was 
a  retired  officer ;  but  being  a  real  Christian  and  a  good  speaker,  he  employed  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  preaching  the  Gospel.  How  it  came  to  pass 
I  do  not  exactly  remember  ;  but  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  I  should  have  a 
))ublic  discussion  on  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible.  The-  discussion  took 
place  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow.     The  Colonel  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle- 
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manly,  that  I  found  my  task  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was  very  unpleasant  to 
speak  lightly  of  the  faith  of  so  good  and  so  true  a  man ;  or  to  say  anything 
calculated  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  one  so  guileless  and  so  affectionate.  And 
many  a  time  I  wished  myself  employed  about  some  other  business,  or  engaged 
in  c<mte8t  with  some  other  man.  At  the  end  of  the  second  night's  debate  we 
were  to  rest  two  days,  and  the  Colonel  was  so  kind  as  to  invite  me,  and  even 
to  press  me,  to  spend  those  days  with  him  at  his  residence  near  Ayr.  The 
Colonel  had  given  his  good  lady  so  favourable  an  account  of  my  behaviour  in 
the  debate,  that  she  wrote  to  me  enforcing  her  good  husband's  invitation.  I 
went.  I  could  do  no  other.  The  Colonel  and  ms  venerable  father  met  me  at 
the  station  with  a  carriage,  and  I  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  the  Colonel's  truly 
Christian  and  happy  family.  Neither  the  Colonel  nor  any  of  his  household 
attempted  to  draw  me  into  controversy.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  that  was 
calculated  to  make  me  feel  uneasy.  There  seemed  no  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
one,  yet  everything  was  said  and  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  me  feel  myself 
perfectly  at  home.  Love,  true  Christian  love,  under  the  guidance  of  the  high- 
est culture,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  Colonel's  family  circle.  A  visit  to  the 
birthplace  of  Bums,  and  to  the  banks  of  bonnie  Doon,  was  proposed,  and  a 
most  delightful  stroll  we  had,  made  all  the  more  pleasant  oy  the  Colonel's 
remarks  on  the  various  objects  of  interest  that  came  in  view,  and  his  apt  and 
ready  quotation  of  passages  from  the  works  of  the  poet,  referring  to  the  soenery 
amidst  which  we  were  moving. 

**0n  our  return  home  I  was  made  to  feel  at  ease  again  with  regard  to  every- 
thing but  myself.  I  felt  sorry  that  I  should  be  at  variance  with  my  kind  and 
accomplished  host  on  a  subject  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  as  religion 
and  t^e  Bible.  The  thought  that  on  the  evening  of  the  coming  day  I  should 
have  to  appear  on  the  platform  again  as  his  opponent,  was  really  annoying. 
To  talk  with  such  a  man  privately,  in  a  free  and  friendly  way,  seemed  proper 
enough  ;  but  to  appear  in  public  as  his  antagonist  seemed  too  bad.  AVhen  we 
started  from  Ayr  to  Glasgow  in  the  same  train,  and  in  the  same  carriage,  I  felt  as 
if  I  would  much  rather  have  travelled  in  some  other  direction,  or  on  a  different 
errand.  But  an  agreement  had  been  made,  and  it  must  be  kept ;  so  two  more 
nights  were  spent  in  discussion.  But  it  was  discussion — fair  and  friendly  dis- 
cussion,— and  not  quarrelling.  Neither  he  nor  I  gave  utterance  to  an  unkind 
or  reproachful  word.  When  the  discussion  was  over,  the  Colonel  shook  me 
by  the  hand  in  a  most  hearty  manner  in  the  presence  of  an  excited  audience, 
and  presented  me  with  a  book  as  an  expression  of  his  respect  and  good  feeling. 
I  made  the  best  returns  I  could,  unwilling  to  be  too  much  outdone  by  my 
gallant  and  Christian  friend.  The  audience,  divided  as  they  were  on  matters 
of  religion,  after  gazing  some  time  on  the  spectacle  presented  on  the  platform, 
as  if  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  or  which  of  the  disputants  they  should  applaud, 
dropt  their  differences,  and  all  united  in  applauding  both,  and  the  disputants 
and  the  audience  separated  with  the  heartiest  demonstrations  of  satisfaction 
and  mutual  good  will.  The  events  of  those  days,  and  the  impression  I  received 
of  my  opponent's  exalted  character,  never  faded  from  my  memory.  And  though 
they  had  not  all  the  effect  they  ought  to  have  had,  their  influence  on  my  mind 
was  truly  salutary.  I  have  never  thought  of  Colonel  Shaw,  and  his  good, 
kind.  Christian  family,  without  affection,  gratitude,  and  delight.  He  wrote  to 
me  repeatedly  after  my  return  to  America,  and  his  letters,  which  reached  us 
when  we  were  living  among  the  wilds  of  Nebraska,  were  among  our  pleasantest 
visitants,  and  must  be  reckoned  among  the  means  of  my  recovery  from  the 
horrors  of  unbelief. " 

We  Lave  inserted  this  pa.ssage  both  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
interest,  and  also  because  it  serves  to  show  how  short-sighted  some 
of  Grod's  tme  people  are.  We  recollect  distinctly  that  a  leading 
Glasgow  minister  warned  the  young  men  of  the  city,  at  a  public 
soiree,  not  to  attend  the  debate  between  Mr.  Barker  and  the  Colonel, 
because  the  latter  would  be  no  match  for  his  antagonist.  He  coun- 
selled them  to  wait  till  the  Rev.  Brewin  Grant  came  down,  who  would 
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thoroughly  expose  Mr.  Barker.  Now  Mr.  Barker  himself  informs 
us,  in  this  volume,  that  Mr.  Grant's  severity  repelled  him,  while  the 
Colonel's  gentleness  di*ew  him  back  to  Jesus. 

In  conclusion,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  this  book  either 
for  themselves,  or  for  the  libraries  with  which  they  are  connected. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  sounded  the  miserable  depths  of  infidelity,  and 
who,  emerging  from  the  gloomy  cavern,  stands  as  a  friend,  and  with 
drawn  sword,  cries — Beware !  He  gathers  his  readers  round  him  as  if 
in  a  kind  class  meeting,  and  "tells  his  experience"  of  the  black  and 
bitter  days.  He  assures  them  that  infidelity  and  unhappiness  ai-e 
always  associated  with  one  another,  and  very  generally  infidelity  and 
sensuality.  He  begs  them  not  to  read  infidel  books  at  all,  for  few  can 
stand  the  ordeal.  He  has  now  the  firmest  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  regrets  that  such  men  as  the  authors 
of  "Essays  and  Reviews**  still  wear  the  Christian  name.  The  style  of 
the  work  is  simple,  but  it  fi'equently  rises  to  the  height  of  genuine 
eloquence.  Mr.  Barker  has  humbly  accepted  the  position  of  a  preacher 
among  the  Primitive  Methodists  of  England;  and  we  hope  that  he 
may  have  much  pleasure  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  in  "preaching  the 
faith  which  once  he  destroyed.'* 


SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  MINISTERIAL  POWER. 

[The  following  paper  was  read  recently  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  at  a  District  Association  Meeting  of  his  brethren.  We  are 
certain  that  our  lay  readers  will  appreciate  it,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
it  will  serve  to  show  them  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  their  pastors,  and 
how,  from  time  to  time,  they  counsel  one  another,  as  well  as  the  people 
under  their  charge.  The  Essay  opened  with  an  apology  for  haste  and  simplicity 
of  style,  which  we  have  omitted,  because  its  unadorned  simpUcity  is  to  us  one 
of  its  charms.— Ed.  E.  /?.] 

These  are  times  for  ministers  to  take  heed  to  themselves 
and  to  their  doctrines, — ^not  that  I  think  the  craft  is  in  danger, 
— ^but  transition  is  at  work  in  our  quarter  as  elsewhere. 
Churches  are  changing  and  the  creeds  of  churches,  and  what  if 
even  the  Christian  ministry  should  suffer  mutation  as  well  ? 
Even  Dr.  Candlish  has  said,  "  I  am  sailing  now  in  the  same  boat 
with  Mr.  Gladstone ;  I  am  a  man  of  progress."  Perhaps  among 
other  things  we  must  enlarge  the  word  "  ministiy ."  I  do  not 
mean  in  the  fourfold  direction,  but  in  the  manifold.  We  must 
not  claim  to  be  an  exclusive  order — a  caste,  and  if  some  of  our 
duties  begin  to  be  undertaken  by  the  unprofessional,  there  is  no 
need  that  we  should  object.  Why  should  not  the  whole  church 
be  more  ministerial  ?  Is  not  our  ministry  representative  ? — 
standing  for  the  ministry  of  the  church — representative,  yet 
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not  vicarial,  certainly  not  exclusive.  The  space  between  the 
clergy  and  the  laity  is  fast  lessening.  Laymen  are  claiming 
larger  place  and  influence  in  the  counsel  and  work  of  the 
church.     Let  us  heartily  say,  "  It  is  well." 

But  such  times  impose  on  ministers  the  obligation  to  consider 
how  best  they  can  meet  the  present  weighty  responsibilities  of 
their  office ;  what  they  can  do  to  increase  their  power  and  keep 
fairly  abreast  of  the  times  and  all  their  requirements.  Pity  if 
there  be  much  truth  in  the  stale  cry  as  to  the  lessening  power 
of  the  pulpit,  the  more  if  in  this  cry  the  pulpit  is  put  for  the 
ministry.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  truth  in  it.  If  there 
be  loss,  it  is  only  relative, — not  less  power,  but  with  another  and 
a  growing  power  alongside. 

But  in  such  a  state  of  matters  we  should  not  be  content  that 
our  power  is  not  diminished.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  keep  pace  with  all  the  progress  about  us.  No 
reason  why  our  ministry  should  not  rise  with  the  rising  tide  of 
the  times.  There  should  be  nothing  better  or  more  progressive 
— there  is  nothing  better  or  more  potent  than  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation.  Nothing  should  outgrow  such  a  ministry.  It 
may,  if  it  like,  not  only  keep  abreast,  but  ahead  of  the  times. 
It  stands  for  him  who  says,  *'  I  make  all  things  new;"  it  stands 
to  represent  divine  things;  to  represent  eternal  things, — ^to  say, 
There  is  a  future  greater  than  all  the  past  and  present,  a  life 
unseen,  eternal  in  the  heavens ;  that  we  are  not  to  forget  this 
eternal  life ;  that  we  cannot  forget  it  and  be  quite  faithful  to  the 
present ;  that  from  the  eternal  comes  the  vital  air  and  strength 
of  the  present. 

This  ministry  is  good,  and  power  in  it  must  be  very  good  and 
greatly  to  be  desired.  What  can  be  better  than  to  be  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  and  sent  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  heal  all 
the  wounds  of  a  sad  and  stricken  world  ?  This  ministry  has 
had  power  in  the  past.  The  best  and  most  powerful  men  have 
been  Christian  ministers  —  Paul  and  John,  Augustine  and 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Wesley.  These,  and  men  like  them,  have 
had  large  influence  in  moulding  and  controlling  thought  and 
character,  government  and  life. 

Our  ministry  has  to  do  with  things  deepest  and  most  power- 
ful in  human  life  and  destiny — things  wnich,  if  denied  or  put 
aside,  the  noblest  side  of  human  existence  is  hidden  away,  and 
man  comes  down  from  the  height  and  importance  of  a  child  of 
God,  of  one,  wearing  the  image  of  Gk)d,  to  a  level  much  less  con- 
spicuous. On  the  other  hand,  if  these  be  admitted,  man  and  our 
ministry  rise  together  to  a  position  of  great  nobility  and  power. 
We  are  ambassadors  of  Chiist;  servants  of  God;  watchmen  and 
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workmen  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  sublime  than  the  end  of  the  Christian  ministry  thus 
understood.  We  are  heaven's  ambassadors  to  the  world,  and  as 
though  God  did  beseech  all  men  by  us,  we  are  to  pray  them  in 
Christ's  stead  to  be  reconciled  to  God — the  alone  good  One,  the 
God  of  love,  the  Father  of  light,  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all ! 
Truly  we  may  magnify  our  office.  But  how  magnify  it  ?  Not 
in  word,  but  in  faithful  endeavour  to  be  and  do  all  it  implies. 

Our  ministry  being  all  this,  we  need  power.  The  kingdom 
we  represent  is  not  the  only  kingdom.  Tinith  and  righteous- 
ness, peace  and  love,  do  not  have  it  all  their  own  way.  We 
wrestle  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places.  We  have 
to  endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of  Christ.  We  have  to  do 
battle  against  the  things  of  the  hostile  kingdom,  and  that  is  not 
always  easily  or  successfully  done.  Explain  it  how  we  may — 
human  hearts  are  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked ;  and  spirit- 
ual things  are  not  the  most  welcome. 

But  as  we  need  power  we  may  have  it,  and  have  it  abun- 
<lantly.  There  are  ereat  Christian  resources,  copious  fountains 
of  spiritual  strengtn.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal,  but  mighty  through  God.  We  have  truth  to  wield  as  a 
two-edged  sword,  quick  and  powerful.  We  have  the  high 
things  of  the  soul  and  salvation  to  speak  of  We  have  heaven 
and  eternity  to  draw  motive  and  argument  from ;  and  the  best 
of  all  is,  God  is  with  us. 

Practically  to  have  real  power  here  must  be  a  thing  of  incon- 
ceivable consequence.  To  have  no  power,  to  be  put  into  this 
ministry  and  have  all  the  responsibility  and  pressure,  and  none 
of  the  comfort  and  blessedness,  must  be,  where  there  is  spiritual 
sensibility,  misery  intense  and  exquisite.  But  nothing  can  be 
more  blessed  than  this  power  and  its  fruits,  for  there  can  be 
nothing  more  Godlike  than  to  save  the  lost,  to  lift  the  fallen,  to 
comfort  the  mourning,  to  hear  men  say  solemnly,  as  a  dying  one 
said  to  us  the  other  day,  "I  am  dying;  but  you  have  given  me 
a  new  life."  We  have  our  moments  of  depression  and  weary 
sadness,  when  we  would  weakly  fall  down;  but  when  again  the 
heavens  are  opened  and  the  Spirit  comes  down,  when  hearts 
kindle,  and  proud  wills  bow,  and  men  give  themselves  to  the 
Son  of  God,  we  feel  there  are  no  gains,  no  successes,  so  substan- 
tial and  real  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit — ^the  victories  of  the 
cross. 

An  important  question  to  consider  is — To  what  extent  is 
power  wanting,  and  to  what  causes  can  the  lack  be  traced  ? 
There  is  a  fe-r  wider  question  than  the  one  that  concerns  the 
lessening  power  of  the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  ministry,  and  perhaps  there  is  just  a  danger  of  us 
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stumbling  here.  The  press  is  the  rival  of  the  pulpit  in  these 
days,  and  perhaps  we  are  tempted  to  make  the  pulpit  in  turn 
the  rival  of  the  press.  By  all  means  let  our  pulpits  be  efficient, 
but  let  it  not  be  in  the  way  of  competition  with  the  press.  We 
may  be  literary  and  intellectual;  there  may  be  culture  and 
freshness  in  our  sermons,  and  after  all  there  may  not  be  a 
powerful  Christian  ministr3^ 

To  come  then  to  power,  and  the  conditions  of  power,  in  our 
ministry,  it  is  important  at  the  outset  to  say  what  we  mean  by 
power.  This  will  determine  what  conditions  we  mean.  K  I 
want  to  secure  a  good  position  and  a  comfortable  living,  a  good 
patron  will  suffice  for  that.  Here  is  power.  If  I  want  to  be 
popular  and  ecclesiastically  influential ;  if  I  am  ambitious  of 
drawing  crowds  and  winning  golden  opinions  for  eloquence,  then 
certain  gifts  or  shifts  will  secure  me  all  that.  Here  again  is 
power.  But  I  speak  not  at  present  of  these.  I  shall  not  even 
speak  much  of  sermons,  of  style,  of  manner.  These  are  all  of 
tne  greatest  moment,  but  I  do  not  mean  power  alone  in  the 
pulpit.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  to  have  true  power  there,  is  to 
nave  trae  power  everywhere.  And  perhaps  the  prime  thing,  if 
not  the  only  thing,  in  every  ministry  does  lie  here, — in  an 
efficient  pulpit.  Yet  I  would  take  in  a  wider  range,  and  speak 
of  power  as  covering  the  whole  of  our  ministry, — ^power  for  all 
the  ends  of  our  ministry.  Call  it  Christian  power,  or  moral 
power,  or  spiritual  power  as  you  have  a  mind.  And  this  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  intellectual  power,  or  power  of 
eloquence  or  learning.  Wn&t  I  would  think  of  in  my  ministry 
is  not  being  popular,  not  even  of  being  successful,  but  of  doing 
good,  and  what  above  all  I  desire  is  strength,  and  strength  from 
above  for  this  Christian  well-doing. 

This  being  oiir  idea  of  power,  it  is  not  of  physical  or  purely 
intellectual  conditions  of  power  that  we  wish  to  speak.  These 
indeed  are  of  vast  moment.  Good  health  is  a  condition  of 
power  not  to  be  despised  by  any  of  us.  And  other  things  of 
great  price  are  natural  ability,  ripe  education,  rich  culture, 
earnest  and  resolute  study,  and  no  man  need  think  to  attain  to 
great  and  abiding  power  as  a  minister  who  does  not  jin  measure 
possess  or  give  heed  to  these. 

Yet  it  is  possible  to  have  these  and  not  after  all  have  real 
power.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  have  power  where  these  are  by  no 
means  ripest  or  fullest.  We  have  all  marvelled  at  the  power  of 
very  ordinary  men — simple,  good,  earnest  men — ^but  of  very 
moderate  abUity  and  attainment.  Sometimes  the  ministry  of 
such  has  been  very  fruitftil  and  blessed,  its  power  very  real  and 
abiding;  while  the  ministry  of  a  more  capable  and  learned  man 
has  been  comparatively  barren  of  spiritual  result. 
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It  is  then  of  spiritual  power  and  spiritual  conditions  of  power 
that  we  would  mainly  speak.  What  are  some  of  these  con- 
ditions ? 

I.  On  the  very  front  stands  the  need  for  the  minister  to  be  a 
true  man.  The  day  is  fast  coming  when  all  that  is  merely 
official  and  arbitrary  shall  pass  away,  and  rich  spiritual  power- 
ful manhood  shall  be  the  one  test  of  sufficiency  and  ministry. 
Our  ministry  must  more  than  ever  stand  upon  our  manhood — 
our  manhood  the  exemplification  and  enforcement  of  our 
ministry.  It  must  be  less  and  less  professional  merely.  The 
day  of  stark  professionalism  is  wearing  to  its  close.  The  age  is 
impatient  of  formalism,  very  intolerant  of  shams  and  shows, 
very  desirous,  we  think,  to  find  reality  and  truth;  and  he  who 
would  be  a  true  and  powerful  minister  must  in  the  first  case  be 
a  true  man.  What  he  wants  others  to  be  he  must  first  of  all  be 
himself  His  ministry  must  be  built  up  on  truth,  and  truth 
that  has  its  full  embodiment  and  fair  illustration  fii-st  in 
himself. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  true  man  ?  Not  simply  truthful — 
not  verax,  but  verus — a  spiritually  true  man,  one  who  is  what 
God  wants  him  to  be;  who  in  his  measure  as  a  man  is  spiritually 
what  God  is  as  God.  Our  manhood,  to  be  true,  must  dip  down 
into  something  deeper  than  itself  As  there  is  one  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  so  is  there  one  in  whom  we  must  be  true  and 
good. 

The  true  man  then  must  be  a  saved  man,  a  converted  man,  a 
new  man  in  Christ  Jesus.  Till  a  man  is  born  again  he  stands 
outside  the  spiritual  sphere  of  things,  that  is,  outside  the  king- 
dom of  God;  and  so  outside,  he  cannot  veiy  fitly  represent  that 
kingdom  or  speak  of  its  spiritual  things.  He  may  be  very 
useful  in  his  own  way  and  upon  the  level  of  the  natural,  but 
whatever  power  he  wields  here,  is  not  the  power  of  the  man 
who  is  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith. 

He  must  be  an  unselfish  man.  Selfishness  is  not  true  man- 
hood. It  is  an  alien  thing  to  the  image  of  God,  and  this  is  the 
crown  of  glory  worn  by  every  true  man.  The  man  Christ 
Jesus  was  not  selfish,  and  he  is  our  master.  He  was  utterly 
unselfish.  He  saved  others,  but  sacrificed  himself.  He  had  no 
self-will,  no  self-seeking;  none,  and  his  ministers  must  have 
none. 

And  being  unselfish  he  will  be  unworldly.  His  heart  must 
not  be  set  inordinately  on  the  things  of  the  world — on  its 
wealth  or  its  joys ;  on  its  honours  or  its  success.  Worldliness 
and  selfishness  are  but  aspects  of  the  same  thing,  and  together 
make  up  that  love  of  the  world  that  shuts  out  the  love  of  the 
Father — a   love   that  will   woefully   cramp   and   cripple  any 
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minister,  and  sadly  keep  him  down  in  spiritual  stature  and 
strength. 

He  must  be  an  honest-and  honourable  man,  stmight  up  and 
straight  out  and  straight  down.  A  single-hearted  man,  not 
double  in  any  sense ;  not  one  thing  to-day,  in  this  relation,  to 
this  company;  and  another  thing  to-morrow,  in  another  relation, 
and  to  another  company.  "  A  double-minded  man  is  imstable 
in  all  his  ways :  let  not  that  man  think  he  shall  receive  any- 
thing of  the  Lord."  A  true  man  has  no  crookedness  about  him, 
no  shifts  or  subterfuges,  no  policy  or  contrivance.  Policy  and 
contrivance  may  succeed  for  a  while,  or  seem  to,  but  eventually 
they  break  down.  The  man  who  builds  with  these  builds  wood, 
hay,  stubble,  and  the  day  shall  declare  it.  That  man's  work 
must  be  burned ;  may  he  himself  be  saved,  though  it  be  as  by 
fire  I 

In  one  word,  he  must  be  a  good  man,  a  man  who  loves  good- 
ness, who  loves  to  be  good  and  to  do  good.  This  above  all 
things.  It  is  a  sad  anomaly  to  see  a  man  professing  to  be  a 
minister  whom  nobody  would  call  a  good  man.  This  is  worse 
than  the  madness  of  the  undevout  astronomer.  But  we  can 
have  no  better  description  of  a  true  minister  than  the  Bible 

S'ves  when  of  Barnabas  it  says,  "He  was  a  good  man,  full  of  the 
oly  Ghost  and  of  faith."  Tis  very  noble  to  be  good.  If  the 
minister  be  not  always  the  good  man,  the  good  man  is  always  a 
minister.  Many  a  pious  mother  has  wished  to  see  her  boy  a 
minister;  but  to  be  good  must  be  our  own  wish,  it  is  worthy  to 
be  our  supremest  wish.  It  is  less,  and  it  is  easier,  to  be  a 
minister  professionally,  than  it  is  to  be  a  man — a  good  man. 

I  need  not  say  how  important  all  this  is — 

(1.)  For  study, — for  the  understanding  of  truth.  Divine 
truth  opens  its  selectest  treasures  and  beauties  not  so  much  at 
the  bidding  of  a  commanding  intellect  as  at  the  gentle  touches 
of  a  ti-ue  and  humble  and  powerful  heart.  Doing  the  will  of 
God  we  shall  know  the  doctrines  of  God. 

(2.)  For  the  presentation  of  truth.  If  we  are  not  true,  truth 
will  not  have  on  our  lips  the  emphasis  she  should  have.  A 
secret  consciousness  will  put  a  fetter  upon  the  truest  and  bravest 
word.  Eloquence  is  not  apart  from  ti-uth.  Some  one  has  said, 
"An  orator  is  a  good  man  skilled  in  speaking."     And — 

(3.)  For  our  personal  influence  upon  others.  Chai^acter  does 
not  teU  just  at  first,  but  it  is  sure  to  do  in  the  long  run;  and 
other  things  being  equal,  it  is  the  true  man  whose  work  abides. 
His  influence  is  permanent,  and  that  is  true  power.  For  this 
reason  I  am  not  sure  that  an  itinerant  ministry  tends  to 
strength.  An  evangelist  must  be  an  itinerant,  but  should  a 
pastor  be  ?    His  ministry  contemplates  more  than  awakening  and 
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conversion,  and  true  and  permanent  edification  can  be  the  work 
of  none  but  a  good  man.  No  man  can  do  more  than  he  i?*. 
The  ministry  will  not  be  greater  or  better  than  the  manhood ; 
for  either  to  be  good  they  must  accord,  the  one  the  seal  and 
confirmation  of  the  other.  Our  ministry  is  one  to  make  men 
good  and  true,  unselfish  and  unworldly,  and  how  can  we  hope 
to  minister  the  thing  we  are  not  ?  The  minister  of  truth  must 
be  himself  true  —  the  minister  of  salvation  himself  saved. 
Ministers  of  light  and  love  must  themselves  be  lovely  and 
luminous.  So  let  it  be  our  care  and  our  prayer  to  be  good 
men  and  true.  An  untrue  man  is  only  the  semblance  of  a 
minister.  He  has  only  a  name  to  live  and  minister.  An  old 
divine  says,  "  A  minister's  life  is  the  life  of  his  ministry."  Let 
our  ministry  be  the  echo  of  inward  truth,  of  personal  greatness 
and  goodness,  and  it  will  be  a  ministry  of  power. 

II.  The  minister  must  be  a  man  of  God, — a  man  of  much 
acquaintance  and  communion  with  God.  I  do  not  mean 
simply  a  man  of  prayer,  unless  prayer  be  understood  in  a  large 
sense ;  not  a  man  of  many  requests,  but  a  man  of  much  inter- 
course and  deep  sympathy  with  Gk)d. 

(1.)  He  must  be  a  man  with  large  acquaintance  with  God, 
with  God*s  mind,  God  s  intentions,  God  s  ends  and  ways :  one 
who  knows  what  God  is  and  wants  with  himself  and  the 
world.  Such  a  man  knows  what  God  thinks,  and  he  thinks 
with  God. ,  He  has  God's  views  of  things.  He  knows  how- 
God  feels,  and  he  feels  with  God.  For  this  large  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  much  communion  is  needed.  He  will  not 
gather  it  from  books,  not  even  from  the  Bible  as  a  book, 
unless,  that  is,  he  meets  with  God  in  the  Bible.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  we  still  can  meet  and  speak  with  God — not  a 
mystic  sense  either.  It  is  when  we  yield  ourselves  to  God, 
give  him  the  freedom  and  confidence  of  our  hearts,  set  every 
door  and  window  of  the  spirit  open  for  his  coming,  when  we 
are  silent  and  quiet  before  God  and  listen  for  his  speaking. 
The  wise  minister  will  often  do  that. 

(2.)  He  is  a  man  who  works  with  God  and  for  God.  First 
and  last  he  seeks  the  glory  of  God.  He  asks,  "Lord,  what  wilt 
thou  have  me  to  do  ? '  He  says,  "  Lord,  here  am  I,  send  me  ; " 
and  when  all  is  done,  he  comes  back  to  tell  God,  as  the  dis- 
ciples came  and  told  Jesus.  What  is  the  result  ?  Daniel  says, 
"  The  men  that  do  know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  shall 
do  exploits."  Here  are  three  things — ^knowledge,  strength, 
achievement.  When  the  knowledge  and  the  strength  come 
first,  the  exploits  are  sure  to  follow.  Such  men  shall  be  very 
brave,  and  very  earnest,  and  very  ftill  of  zeal.  These  are  good 
qualities  for  a  minister.     Without  zeal  our  ministry  cannot  be 
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accomplished.  No  man  should  be  so  brave,  for  God  stands  at 
his  back ;  and  none  so  earnest,  for  what  is  it  worth  being 
earnest  about  if  not  the  ends  of  his  ministry?  These  ends  run 
away  into  eternity ;  they  reach  up  to  heaven.  Chrysostom,  to 
make  him  earnest,  imagined  the  communion  rails  round  the 
pulpit  crowded  with  listening  angels.  Of  Chalmers  it  was 
said,  "  His  strength  is  his  earnestness."  God's  servant  must  be 
in  earnest,  for  no  one  is  so  much  in  earnest  as  God  himself. 

Now,  such  a  man  of  God  shall  have  power,  because,  in  being 
God  s,  he  has  come  to  the  one  true  source  of  power.  "  Power 
belongeth  unto  God."  "They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength."  Was  it  not  to  get  this  strength  that 
the  Master  went  so  often  apart  ?  Moses,  after  being  learned 
in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  went  away  to  the  desert 
to  commune  with  ffim  who  dwelt  in  the  bush.  Even  the 
disciples  had  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  till  they  were  "endued 
with  power  from  on  high." 

All  able  ministers  have  been  in  this  sense  men  of  God — men 
of  much  communion  with  God — men  who  felt  that  they  held 
their  ministry  direct  from  God ;  who  came  down  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  people  as  from  the  presence  of  God ;  and  whose 
care  was  to  go  back  for  replenishment  to  God,  that  being 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  the  power  of  his  might,  they  might 
inm  and  not  be  weary,  they  might  walk,  and  work,  and  not 
faint.  Joshua  and  Elijah,  in  the  Old  Testament,  were  such 
ministers ;  and  John  on  the  threshold  of  the  New, — that  John 
whose  brief  but  powerful  ministry  made  all  men  muse  in  their 
hearts  if  he  was  the  Christ  or  no.  Luther  was  a  man  of  much 
communion  with  God.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  power  that 
shook  the  world.  His  favourite  motto  was,  ''Bene  precdsse 
heiie  studuisse"  Rightly  spake  Payson,  " It  is  in  the  closet 
that  the  battle  is  either  lost  or  won." 

This  communion  with  God,  above  all  things,  will  make  us 
spiritual,  and  give  us  a  deep  and  becoming  sense  of  the  ends 
and  importance  of  our  mimstry.  Much  intercourse  with  the 
world  deadens  spirituality;  even  ordinary  intercourse  with 
one  another.  I  am  often  confounded  when  I  withdraw  to 
think  how  little  we  say  about  the  high  purposes  of  our 
ministry.  We  speak  about  doctrine,  which  is  good;  and  about 
churches  and  other  ministers,  which  is  not  good  sometimes; 
and  it  is  far  too  little  that  we  say  about  our  great  work ; 
about  the  method  and  spirit  and  issues  of  this  really  great 
work.     We  have  much  need  to  fall  back  upon  God. 

And  for  the  churches'  sake  how  necessary  is  all  this ! 
Spirituality  is  a  great  want  in  the  churches.  There  is  interest 
in  doctrine;  evangelistic  interest  and  zeal  too,  but  not  suflScient 
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depth  and  strength  of  spiritual  life, — ^not  the  rich,  full,  fragrant 
piety  that  will  make  them  a  great  spiritual  power.  We  must 
minister  this;  and  if  we  are  to  feed  others,  we  must  ourselves 
be  fed,  and  fed  abimdantly,  at  God's  table. 

III.  The  minister  must  be  a  man  of  the  Bible.  A  man,  that 
is,  who  knows  the  Bible,  and  knows  it  well ;  a  man  who  loves 
the  Bible,  and  loves  to  use  it  well.  Our  ministry,  to  be  power- 
ful, must  stand  on  truth, — ^truth  in  the  life,  in  the  sermon,  in 
the  prayer,  all  over,  nothing  but  truth.  Ritualism  will  not 
make  a  powerful  ministry ;  nor  will  speculation ;  nor  contriv- 
ance; nor  any  set  of  expedients.  Ritualism,  with  its  symbols 
and  pictures,  may  be  attractive,  may,  even  by  these  symbol- 
pictures,  win  by  and  by  to  truth  and  substance ;  but  a  reli- 
gion, a  ministry,  a  life  of  ritualism,  will  not  be  powerful,  nor 
will  any  kind  of  officialism.  We  must  exalt  the  spiritual,  and 
not  the  official  or  the  ritual.  Otherwise,  the  decadence  of  real 
power  is  sure  to  follow.  Contrivance,  again,  will  not  give  real 
stren^h.  We  must  be  wise  indeed  and  study  fitness,  and  what 
is  suitable  and  timely  and  decorous;  but  expedients,  if  they 
do  not  lead  to  truth  and  rest  on  truth,  will  not  be  strong. 

Now,  for  truth  we  must  come  to  the  Bible.  This  is  where 
we  find  it  purest  and  best, — not  only  views,  but  truth.  No 
doubt  even  Bible  words  and  representations  are  forms,  but 
forms  how  high !  If  any  forms  can  be  divine,  those  are  divine; 
they  are  the  highest,  fittest,  widest,  truest  forms, — they  are  the 
words  of  spiritual  men — of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  at  the 
peril  of  our  ministry  if  we  leave  the  Bible,  if  we  play  or 
palter  with  the  Bible,  if  we  even  try  to  substitute  our  forms 
for  Bible  forms.  If  God  has  given  us  the  Bible,  these  forms 
must  be  his,  and  he  knows  best  what  the  world  needs.     So — 

(1.)  Let  the  minister  read  the  Bible  for  himself  He  is  near 
the  well-head  of  truth  and  life  when  he  stands  here.  It  will 
keep  him  in  sympathy  with  God.  It  will  feed  and  enrich  his 
own  spiritual  life  and  replenish  the  waste  that  comes  fix)m 
<laily  service.  The  minister  must  in  this  high  sense  take  heed 
to  himself  We  read  the  Bible  for  our  sermons  and  for  the 
sake  of  others ;  let  us  dare  be  selfish  enough  to  do  it  often 
for  our  own  sakes. 

(2.)  Let  the  minister  make  large  use  of  the  Bible  in  his 
ministry, — in  his  preaching.  Should  we  not  preach  the  Bible 
more  than  we  do, — ^not  from  it, — out  of  it,  but  the  Bible  itself? 
I  mean,  first,  we  should  make  great  use  of  the  words  of  the 
Bible.  I  am  sure  we  often  have  seen  the  power  of  these.  I 
have  laboured  with  argument  to  remove  a  difficulty  or  a  doubt, 
and  in  the  end  a  text  from  God's  Book  has  done  it  better. 
Verily  it  is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit;  and  it  often  does  what  our 
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own  words  can  never  do.  And  then  we  should  have  much 
exposition  of  the  Bible.  There  is  an  excess  of  sermonizing  in 
these  days.  The  taste  is  for  brief,  sketchy,  exciting  sermons ; 
and  this,  I  believe,  tends  to  sensation  and  not  edification,  to 
excitement  and  not  strength.  I  do  not  plead  for  anything 
laboured,  lengthened,  heavy;  but  I  have  the  conviction  that 
free,  fresh,  dear,  solid  exposition  would  minister  strength  both 
to  ourselves  and  our  people. 

But  in  any  case  let  us  keep  fresh  and  simple  our  first  love 
for  the  Bible.  Let  us  be  at  pains  to  understand  it  first,  and 
other  books  next ;  and  perhaps  it  will  often  better  illustrate 
and  explain  these  than  they  will  either  illustrate  or  explain  it. 
I  mean,  let  us  never  take  all  our  interpretations  of  the  Bible 
from  books  of  interpretation.  No  wise  man  will  despise  these; 
but  we  shall  best  use  them  when  we  put  the  Bible  first  and 
them  next.  All  great  and  able  ministers  have  done  this. 
What  a  hearty  love  Luther  had  for  the  Bible !  He  used  to  say, 
•'There  are  few  trees  in  that  garden  I  have  not  shaken  for 
fruit."  Whitfield  read  th6  Bible  every  day  on  his  knees.  Of 
Chalmers  it  was  said,  his  sermons  held  the  Bible  in  solution. 

But  what  I  want  chiefly  to  sav  here  is,  the  minister  who 
would  be  strong  must  know  well  the  Christ  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cross  must  be  the  tower  of  his  strength.  Our  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  our  resemblance  to  Christ  must  be  the  test  and 
measure  of  our  sufficiency  and  strength  as  ministers.  There 
was  a  wondrous  power  about  Jesus  himself  to  test  men  and  to 
draw  them  to  himself:  and  his  own  word  is  true  of  our 
ministry,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  to  myself." 
And  tms  is  a  very  great  theme,  wider  than  many  suppose — 
Christ  and  him  crucified:  Christ  livinff  and  dying;  teaching 
and  healing;  Christ  on  earth  and  Christ  in  heaven.  We 
understand  Qod  best  when  we  understand  Jesus.  And  we 
shall  best  explain  and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  meii,  when 
we  speak  about  Jesus.  I  doubt  inadequate  views  of  Jesus  and 
his  great  salvation  lie  at  the  root  of  aU  the  failures  and  short- 
comings of  our  ministry.  I  find  I  get  closest  to  men,  and  I  can 
take  them  closest  to  God,  and  best  teach  them  about  God,  when 
I  speak  to  them  about  Christ.  It  is  God  in  Christ  we  all 
understand  best.  The  greatest  and  most  useful  servants  of 
God  have  found  the  same  thing.  There  was  never  an  abler 
minister  than  Paul,  and  he  says,  "  I  have  determined  to  know 
nothing  but  Christ  and  him  crucified."  Luther  found  life  for 
himself  and  his  people  in  the  Bible,  when  he  found  Jesus  there. 
We  are  told  that  each  of  his  letters,  at  the  top,  bore  the  great 
word  "  Jesus."  So  did  his  sennons ;  Christ  was  at  the  head 
and  heart  of  them  all.    And  we  all  know  the  confession  of  Dr. 
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Chalmers,  how  that  for  twelve  years  he  preached  morality,  and 
that  these  were  fruitless  years ;  and  how  in  the  end  he  found 
that  to  preach  Christ  is  the  only  eflfective  way  of  preaching 
morality. 

We  do  all  well  to  ponder  this  matter.  No  minister  will  be 
powerful  who  is  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  In  the  end 
he  will  be  ashamed  of  anything  else  he  has  put  in  the  place  of 
that  Gospd. 

The  only  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  is  this — The 
minister  who  would  enlarge  his  power  must  seek  to  enlarge  his 
experience,  and  widen  and  deepen  his  human  sympathies  as 
much  as  ever  he  can.  I  put  this  last;  for  it  is  not  to  any  great 
extent  possible  at  first.  But  I  wonder  if  something  more  could 
not  be  done  in  our  preparatory  studies  for  this.  Perhaps  the 
bulk  of  our  ministers  do  not  suffer  so  much, on  this  score  as 
others  do.  Most  of  us  have  had  to  bear  the  yoke  in  our  youth. 
This  experience  is  good  if  are  wise  to  use  it  well.  In  some 
respects  it  is  a  loss  to  be  booked  for  the  pulpit  from  the  verj- 
first.  There  is  peril  then  of  being  one-sided,  not  so  broad  and 
human  as  the  minister  should  be.  Christ  did  not  call  his  dis- 
ciples from  the  schools,  but  from  the  seaside,  the  receipt  of 
custom,  and  other  places  of  human  toil.  Augustine  ran 
through  large  experience  before  he  became  a  Christian  minister. 
Luther  was  a  man  of  the  people.  He  had  a  boyhood  of  priva- 
tion, and  a  wondrous  cloister  life  after.  John  Bunyan,  with  all 
his  genius,  owed  something  to  the  experience  of  his  earlier 
yeai-s.  "  Please  your  Majesty,"  said  John  Howe  one  day  to  the 
King,  who  had  asked  him  why  so  learned  a  man  as  he  went  to 
hear  one  so  coarse  and  ilUterate  as  Bunyan;  "please  your 
Majesty,  could  I  possess  that  tinker's  abilities  for  preaching,  I 
would  gladly  part  with  all  my  learning."  Mr.  Spurgeon,  when 
asked  where  ne  had  been  educated,  replied,  "  Nominally  at 
various  schools;  but  really  by  summer  rambles,  by  hard  studies, 
and  close  observation."  One  has  said,  "  It  is  of  difficulties  that 
miracles  are  bom."  Yes ;  and  it  is  of  experience  that  power  is 
sometimes  bom.  *'  Tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience."  What  makes  John  Gough  so  efiective  and  elo- 
quent as  an  advocate  of  temperance  ?  What  helped  Frederick 
Douglas  to  plead  so  powerfully  for  the  slaves  ? 

So  it  is  well  for  the  minister  to  be  as  human  and  have  as 
wide  experience  as  possible :  to  be  not  as  one  of  a  priestly 
order,  a  member  of  a  caste ;  but  a  true  man,  a  human  brother, 
concerned  and  in  sympathy  with  everything  that  concerns 
man. 

In  our  day  the  preaching  of  laymen  is  plentiful,  and  some- 
times powerful.     May  one  secret  of  their  power  not  be  here  ? 
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Perhaps  they  stand  closer  by  some  of  the  experiences  and 
difficulties  and  doubts  of  the  people  than  we  do,  and  are  able 
to  say  things  in  a  rounder,  stronger,  homelier  way  than  we 
can.  If  we  can  learn  from  them,  let  us  not  be  too  proud  or  too 
priestly  to  sit  even  at  the  feet  of  these  men.  Their  humanness 
and  directness  are  elements  of  real  strength. 

I  must  have  done.  I  wish  I  could  have  said  and  done  all 
this  better.  I  am  sensible  of  the  supreme  importance  of  my 
subject :  spiritual  power  and  the  conditions  of  power.  I  have 
kept  to  these  conditions,  because  they  are  all  within  our  reach. 
Robust  health  is  not  sometimes.  Genius  is  not ;  ripe  education 
and  rich  culture  are  not;  but  to  be  true  men,  is, — men  of 
God  and  mighty  in  the  Scriptures.  Let  us  seek  power.  Let  us 
not  be  content  with  a  feeble  ministry.  Let  our  hearts  be  often 
pilgrims  to  God  for  this, — ^that  we  may  do  much  good;  that  we 
may  win  many  to  Jesus,  that  we  may  feed  the  church  of  God ; 
that  our  ministry  may  be  "in  demonstration  of  the  Spirit 
and  power."  D.  H.— H. 
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"  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God.  And  he 
shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  with- 
out clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  the  clear 
shining  after  rain.  Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God  ;  yet  he  hath  made 
with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  ordered  in  all  things,  and  sure  :  for  this  is  all 
my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire,  although  he  make  it  not  to  grow." — 2  Sam. 
xxiii,  3 — 5. 

This  is  an  interesting  prophetic  oi'acle  and  poetic  fragment, 
not  probably  from  the  pen,  but  certainly  from  the  lips  of 
*'  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel."  It 
is  a  solemn,  yet  ecstatic  peroration  or  winding  up  of  all  the 
inspired  utterances  he  had  given  to  the  world,  for  it  is  caUed 
his  last  wards — a  title  well  fitted  to  arrest  attention.  Matthew 
Henry  calls  it  "the  last  will  and  testament  of  king  David,  or  a 
codicil  annexed  to  it."  That  the  oracle  is  Messianic  there  can- 
not, as  we  think,  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  But  of  this  anon. 
The  original  text  is  confessedly  obscure  in  its  structure,  and 
hence  expositors  have  furnished  us  with  various  translations. 
Almost  all  biblical  critics  admit  that  the  true  meaning  of  the 
5th  verse,  at  least,  is  not  at  all  brought  out  by  our  translation. 
On  comparing  difierent  translations,  that  given  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  commends  itself  to  us  as  the  best  we  have  seen. 
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We  may  as  well  give  it  entire  at  once,  enclosing  the  supple- 
mentary words  in  brackets. 

"  [There  shall  be]  a  just  Ruler  over  man, 
A  Kuler  fearing  Grod. 

And  he  shall  arise  like  the  light  of  morning; 
Like  the  morning  sun  [when  there  are]  no  clouds; 
Like  ffrass  from  the  earth,  through  sunshine  after  rain. 
For,  shall  not  my  house  be  so  with  [the  help  of]  God  ? 
For  he  hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant. 
Well-ordered  in  all  things  and  sure; 
For,  all  my  salvation,  and  all  my  desire, 
Shall  he  not  make  to  grow  ?  " 

Before  turning  attention  directly  to  the  words,  it  may  be 
profitable  to  look  at  some  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  oracle  and  its  author. 

1.  The  title  of  the  oracle. — In  what  respect  is  it  ^  last 
words  of  David  ?  Some  say  they  were  his  last  poetic  words, 
and  that  all  he  uttered  afterwards  was  in  prose.  Others  think 
they  were  his  last  prophetic  words — ^the  last  divine  communi- 
cation made  to  him  regarding  future  events.  Neither  hypo- 
thesis has  much  in  its  favour,  while  both  of  them  assume  tnat 
the  oracle  is  in  its  proper  chronological  place.  Had  it  not 
occurred  as  it  does,  in  the  midst  of  the  history  of  David's  reign, 
no  such  conjectures  would  hfi'Ve  been  formed.  We  are  disposed 
to  view  it  as  literally  answering  to  its  title,  but  misplaced  by 
the  collector  of  the  records,  who  may  have  felt  a  strong  tempta- 
tion to  place  such  a  sweet  poem  immediately  after  the  magnifi- 
cent hymn  of  the  preceding  chapter.  We  regard  it  as  David's 
last  evangelical  words  uttered  amidst  the  infirmities  of  age, 
and  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  appearing  before  his  God. 
But  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this,  let  us  rejoice  that 
we  possess  the  oracle  at  all. 

2.  The  brief  but  stinking  descHption  of  the  royal  author. — 
The  inspired  writer,  in  the  first  verse,  associates  his  name  with 
truly  honourable  and  dignified  appellations ;  and,  as  a  foil  to 
reflect  the  lustre  of  these,  he  uses  first  of  all  his  own  sirople 
name,  David,  the  son  of  Jesse.  Matthew  Henry  says — "  It  is 
good  for  those  who  are  ordained  to  be  comer  stones  and  top 
stones,  to  be  often  minded,  and  often  to  remember,  the  rock 
out  of  which  they  were  hewn."  He  is  next  called  the  man  who 
was  raised  up  on  high.  God  exalted  him  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion among  the  chosen  people.  "He  chose  David  also  his 
servant,  and  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds :  fix)m  following  the 
ewes  great  with  young  he  brought  him  to  feed  Jacob  his  people, 
and  Israel  his  inheritance."  (Psalm  Ixxviii,  70,  71.)  Next,  he 
is  designated,  the  anointed  of  the  Ood  of  Jacob.  Jacob's  God 
anointed  him   to  rule  his  people  Israel,  and  to  be  a  royal 
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progenitor  of  him  who  is  now  the  mediatorial  "  King  of  kings, 
and  Lord  of  lords;"  and,  associated  with  that  Messiah-Kin^, 
who  was  Toade  of  the  seed  of  David  ax^cording  to  the  fiem 
(Romans  i,  3),  his  name  will  for  ever  stand.  The  last  appella- 
tion, and  the  one  now  best  understood,  is  the  sweet  psalmist  of 
Israel,  This  is  a  high  eulogy,  but  millions  of  the  race  know 
that  it  is  not  too  high,  but  folly  deserved ;  for  not  only  is  he 
the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel,  but  also  of  the  world,  since  to  him 
we  are  indebted  for  the  sweetest  and  most  precious  poems  which 
the  world  contains.  His  songs  are  invested  with  peculiar  and 
unrivalled  charms.  They  are  peerless  in  their  simplicitv,  sub- 
limity, richness  of  sentiment,  compass,  elevation  of  tnought,  and 
terseness  of  diction,  which,  in  every  age  since  their  composition, 
have  endeared  them  to  all  God-fearing  minds.  Were  the 
Psalms  of  David  expunged  from  the  Bible,  the  church  and  the 
world  would  sustain  an  in-eparable  loss.  In  these  invaluable 
hymns  we  see  portraved  the  workings  of  a  mind  in  holy  and 
happy  communion  with  God,  and,  in  his  strength,  realizing 
ability  successfolly  to  grapple  with  all  the  difficulties^  and  trials 
of  earth. 

3.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  author  was  now  placed, — 
If  these,  in  the  sense  we  have  preferred,  were  his  "last  words,"  he 
stands  before  the  curtain  which  is  about  to  rise  and  unfold  to 
his  enraptured  vision  those  celestial  scenes  of  which  he  had 
often  sweetly  sung,  but  in  the  midst  of  which  he  is  now  to 
dwell.  His  earthly  kingdom  and  riches  and  honour  are  slipping 
from  his  grasp.  They  had  a  glory;  but  it  is  now  eclipsed  by  a 
"  glory  that  excelleth."  Davia  had  enjoyed  life.  To  him  it  had 
not  been  in  every  sense  "  a  desert  drear."  True,  like  most  men, 
he  had  oflen  been  in  the  valley  of  Baca;  but  there  he  had  foimd 
many  refreshing  "  wells."  Often  had  his  charming  pen  dilated 
on  tiie  wonderful  works  of  God  as  seen  in  the  heavens  and  on 
the  eai-th;  but  the  hand  which  so  ably  wielded  it  must  now 
become  powerless.  That  harp  which  had  so  skilfully  sung  of 
the  works  and  character  and  titles  of  God  must  now  be 
unstrung ;  but  the  songs  which  it  so  sweetly  chanted  will  con- 
tinue while  the  world  stands,  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  heaven- 
ward pilgrim,  to  lighten  the  abode  of  the  mourning,  and  to 
soothe  the  pillow  of  the  dyin^. 

4.  Tlie  ex&ixise  of  his  mind  in  view  of  death, — When  a 
fellow-mortal  has  died,  we  are  anxious  to  know  what  was 
the  state  of  his  mind — whether  it  was  dark,  or  illumined 
with  heaven's  light,  and  what  were  his  last  words.  It  is 
interesting  to  look  at  what  was  engaging  the  mind  of  the 
dying  psSimist.  It  is  fixed  upon  the  inffdlible  word  of  God. 
Often  had  he  sung  the  praises  of  that  word,  and  expressed  the 
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ineflFable  treasures  of  comfort  and  strength  which  he  found  in 
it.  "  0  how  love  I  thy  law :  it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day. 
The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of 
gold  and  silver.  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste; 
yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth."  He  is  looking 
back  upon  the  dealings  of  God  with  him,  and  the  promises 
he  had  made  to  him.  The  Splint  of  JeJtovah  spake  by  me, 
and  his  word  was  in  ray  tongue.  The  Qod  of  Israel  said, 
the  Rock  of  Israel  spalze  to  me  (ver.  2,  3).  He  applies  these 
appellations  to  God  because  his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  deeply  affected  with  the  subject  which  is  now  engrossing 
his  mind.  He  calls  him  the  Qod  of  Israel  because  he  had 
chosen  Israel  to  be  his  own  peculiar  people.  He  calls  him 
tJie  Rock  of  Isi^ael  because,  when  they  trusted  in  him,  he 
had  ever  been  Israel's  defence  and  refuge  from  their  enemies. 
In  looking  back  to  the  divine  utterances  made  to  him,  the 
mind  of  tlie  dying  monarch  fixes  especially  upon  the  great 
and  precious  promises  he  had  got  regarding  the  Messiah. 
These  he  grasps  with  delight,  and,  leaning  entirely  upon  them, 
feels  safe  in  his  passage  through  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death."  His  life  had  been  a  chequered  scene.  More 
emphatically  than  most  lives  it  had  been  a  minglement  of 
light  and  shade.  Yet,  like  the  life  of  every  true  man,  it  had 
its  sweet  memories.  He  could  recall  seasons  which  were  as 
green  spots  in  his  terrestrial  journey,  perfumed  with  the  sweet 
and  refreshing  gales  of  heaven ;  seasons  in  which  he  had  the 
nearest  approaches  to  God,  and  the  clearest  revelations  regard- 
ing his  great  Descendent.  He  had  remembered  God  from  the 
land  of  Jordan,  and  of  the  Hermonites,  from  the  hill  Mizar 
(Ps.  xlii,  6), — places  which,  in  his  memory,  were  consecrated 
Bethels,  because  in  them  his  soul  had  expanded  its  pinions, 
and  from  the  transient  things  of  earth  soared  away  to  the 
things  above.  How  we  should  strive  to  be  able  at  its  close, 
to  look  back  upon  a  life  spent  in  communion  with  God,  and 
devoted  to  his  service ! 

We  regard,  then,  this  exquisite  outburst  of  song  with  which 
the  Psalmist  takes  leave  of  the  world  as  a  Messianic  predic- 
tion. This,  we  think,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove.  In 
this,  to  the  Psalmist's  mind,  consisted  the  whole  charm  of  the 
poem.  It  is  the  Saviour  whom  he  sees  in  the  distance  as  the 
"righteous  Ruler  over  men" — "arising  like  the  light  of  the 
morning"  to  chase  away  the  worlds  darkness.  He  was  the 
object  of  his  faith  and  the  fulcinim  of  his  hopes — "all  his  salva- 
tion, and  all  his  desire."  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
oracle  be  an  original  one,  or  an  epitomized  form  of  that 
other  one  delivered  to  him  by  Nathan,  recorded  2  Sam.  vii,  12 
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— 16,  and  1  Chr.  xvii,  11 — 15.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he 
I'eceived  the  ideas  of  it  directly  from  God,  for  he  says  in  the 
preface,  as  we  have  seen,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  spake  by  me." 
That  he  had,  by  the  inspiring  Spiiit,  extensive  views  of  the 
Messiah's  character,  and  the  glories  of  his  reign,  is  evident  from 
many  of  his  psalms.  Yet  the  central  oracle — the  germ  of  all 
his  other  Messianic  utterances,  and  especially  of  the  oracle 
before  us, — seems  to  be  the  one  given  by  Nathan.  That  Christ 
is  its  subject  is  clear  from  the  many  references  made  to  it,  and 
the  frequent  quotations  from  it,  found  in  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  See  2  Chron.  vi,  42  ;  Psalm  Ixxxix,  1 — 4, 
26,  49 ;  Isa.  Iv,  3,  with  Acts  xiii,  34.  The  expressions  "  the 
mercies,  the  sure  mercies  of  David,"  "  the  mercies  of  the  Lord," 
are  evidently  the  mercies  promised  to  David  that  centred  in 
the  risen  and  reigning  Jesus.  The  same  reference  to  the  oracle 
by  Nathan  is  evident  in  Isaiah  ix,  6,  7 ;  also  in  such  passages 
of  the  New  Testament  as  Luke  i,  32,  33,  68,  69 ;  Heb.  i,  5. 
That  the  reference  of  the  oracle  cannot  be  exhausted  in  Solo- 
mon, is  evident  from  1  Chron.  xvii,  11,  where  God  says,  "I  will 
raise  up  thy  seed  after  thee,  which  ^all  be  of  thy  sons'^ — a 
])romise  which  of  course  must  look  past  Solomon.  The  only 
difficulty  in  admitting  the  full  Messianic  reference  of  the  oracle 
by  Nathan,  is  the  expression  in  2  Sam.  vii,  14,  "Ifhe  comviit 
iniquity,  I  will  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the 
stripes  of  the  children  of  men."  Some  regard  the  verb  rendered 
commit  iniquity  as  passive  (Niphal)  instead  of,  as  in  our 
translation,  active  (Hiphil).  And  as  in  that  conjugation  it 
means  to  be  bent  or  bowed  doimi,  they  would  render  in  his 
being  bent  down,  or  depressed,  viz.  with  grief  But  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  this  is  that  the  expression  is  hypothetical — "if 
in  his  being  bent  down,"  &c. ;  and  the  grief  of  Christ,  foreseen 
as  an  essential  fact,  could  scarcely  be  predicted  in  a  hypothet- 
ical manner.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  again,  takes  another  method. 
He  says,  "it  is  certain  that  the  verb,  which  in  the  active 
signifies  to  commit  iniquity,  may  in  the  passive  signify  to 
suffer  for  iniquity;"  hence  he  renders  it  even  in  his  suffering 
for  iniquity,  &c.  But  he  gives  no  instance  in  which  the 
verb  has  that  meaning.  Horsley — quoted  by  Dr.  D.  Davidson, 
renders  it, '' insomum  tlutt  when  guilt  is  laid  upon  him, 
although  I  chasten  him,"  &c.  None  of  these  methods,  however, 
are  satisfactory.  They  are  more  ingenious  than  judicious, 
and  have  evidently  been  adopted  to  escape  what  is  called  the 
double  sense  method  of  interpretation.  We  have  no  partiality 
for  that  method  when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  yet  we 
confess  the  idea  is  growing  upon  us  that  there  are  portions  of 
Scripture,  not  a  few,  which  cannot  in  any  other  way  be  satis- 
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factorily  explained.  If  then  we  are  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly 
with  the  original  text  of  the  passage  before  us,  it  must  be 
rendered  in  some  such  way  as  this :  "  If  in  his  sinning  or 
transgressing  I  should  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  (due  to) 
men,  and  with  the  stripes  of  (due  to)  the  children  of  men, 
yet  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  from  him,  as  I  took  it  from 
Saul,"  &c.  We  seem,  therefore,  shut  up  to  the  idea  that  there 
is  in  the  passage  a  proximate  reference  to  Solomon,  and  a 
remote  and  antitypical  reference  to  Christ.* 

A  further  proof  of  the  Messianic  character  of  this  oracle,  by 
Nathan,  is  the  exulting  outburst  of  praise  to  which  David  gave 
vent  whenever  it  was  communicated  to  him.  He  labours  for 
words  to  express  the  intense  gratitude  of  his  heart, — "And 
what  can  David  say  more  unto  thee  ?  for  thou,  Lord  God, 
knowest  thy  servant."  Yet  the  words  which  he  does  utter 
constitute  a  paragraph  of  sacred  writ  which,  for  beauty,  true 
heart-^oquence,  and  holy  pathos,  stands  almost  unrivalled  iii 
the  holy  Book.  It  is  recorded  in  both  2  Sam.  vii,  and  1  Chron. 
xvii.  The  reader  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  carefully  perus- 
ing it.  In  ver.  19  of  the  former  and  17  of  the  latter  chapter 
the  beauty  and  emphasis  of  the  original  9,re  lost  in  our  English 
translation.    The  former  should  run  thus :  "  And  this  was  yet 

a  small  thing  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord  God, and  is  this 

the  order  of  the  man,  0  God  Jehovah  1 "  The  latter  thus : 
"  And  this  was  yet  a  small  thing  in  thine  eyes  ....  and  thou 
hast  regarded  me  according  to  the  order  of  the  man  wlto  is  to 
come,  0  God  Jehovah."  Such  an  ecstatic  outburst  of  adoration 
could  scarcely  have  been  in  place  had  he  understood  the  refer- 
ence to  be  only  to  his  son  Solomon,  and  to  the  perpetuation  of 
his  literal  dynasty. 

Now,  since  the  Messianic  character  of  the  oracle  by  Nathan 
is  established,  the  same  character,  we  think,  is  confirmed 
respecting  the  one  before  us.  The  latter  so  much  resembles 
the  former  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  hero  of  both  is  the 
same.  He  to  whom,  in  the  former,  the  kingdom  of  David  is 
promised,  is  in  our  oracle  styled  "a  just  ruler  over  man." 
There  the  promise  is,  "  I  will  establish  his  throne  for  ever ;" 
here  we  have  the  same  thing  in  the  words,  "  he  hath  made  with 
me  an  everlasting  covenant. '  The  phrase  "  well  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure,"  implies  his  confidence  that  the  kingdom  pro- 
mised through  Nathan  would  most  certainly  come;  and  the 
expression  is  evidently  reproduced  in  Isa.  Iv,  3,  and  Acts  xiii, 
34,  where  we  read  of  "  the  sure  mercies  of  David," — all  the 

*  See  some  excellent  expository  remarks  on  this  passage  in  Vol.  1,  Third 
Series,  pp.  254,  255,  of  this  Magazine. 
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blessings  of  salvation,  centring  in  and  flowing  from  that 
illustrious  One,  "who,  for  the  suffering  of  death,  is  crowned 
with  glory  and  honour,"  and  who  ''tasted  death  for  every 
man."  G.  W.— D. 


CHRIST    AND     SOCRATES. 

Ak  awftil  and  majestic,  but  beauteous  and  gentle,  form  rises 
before  our  contemplation  out  of  the  darkness  of  past  ages.  It 
"  towers  o*er  the  wrecks  of  time."  It  is  the  form  and  the  face 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  No  other  single  individual  has  exerted 
an  influence  upon  the  world  so  potent  and  peculiar  as  he  has 
done,  since  God  placed  the  children  of  men  in  families,  and  since 
the  sounds  of  articulate  speech  first  began  to  be  heard  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  To-day  Tkings  and  queens  shut  their  mouths 
at  him.  His  praises  are  simg  in  all  languages  and  all  lands. 
He  is  the  guide  of  the  living,  and  the  hope  of  the  dying. 
Human  laws  have  been  framed  in  his  fear,  and  human  judges 
remember  his  court  of  review.  The  world  keeps  his  Sabbaths  ; 
and  in  multitudes  of  cities  the  spires  of  churches,  built  for  his 
worship,  point  upward  to  that  heaven  where  his  followers 
believe  that  he  reigns,  and  whence  he  shall  come  again. 
Merchants  seek  to  trade  to  his  glory ;  and  toiling  artizans 
remember  with  a  glow  of  pleasure  and  contentment  that  he 
once  was  a  carpenter.  And  the  fair  fingers  that  ply  the  needle 
among  the  clothes  intended  for  the  wounded  and  the  destitute 
on  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  move  all  the  more  nimbly  and 
pleasurably  when  it  is  remembered  that  he  said,  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye 
have  done  it  unto  me." 

The  Scriptures  claim  divinity  for  Jesus.  They  represent  him 
to  be  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  and  one  who  thought  it 
"  no  .  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God."  But  Thomas,  called 
Did3anus,  has  many  imitators  in  the  land.  They  would  like 
to  see  the  gleam  of  the  glory-robes.  They  would  like  to  see  the 
head  on  which  are  many  crowns.  They  would  like  to  hear 
afresh  the  song  of  angelic  choristers  on  Britain's  plains  by  night. 
But  if  they  believe  not  Christ  and  his  apostles,  "  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead." 

One  very  common  sceptical  objection  is  thus  frequently 
expressed :  Jesus  Christ  appeared  on  the  earth  as  a  man,  like 
other  men:  he  slept  and  waked,  ate  and  drank,  like  other 
men.     True,  he  spake  and  acted  and  died  wonderfiiUy.    True, 
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he  inspired  his  followers  with  a  wonderful  enthusiasm.  But 
other  men  have  lived  and  died,  have  spoken  and  acted  not  less 
wonderfully,  and  have  left  behind  them  in  the  world  enthusi- 
astic followers  too.  In  what  respects  was  Jesus  better  or 
greater  than  they  ?  Was  he  not  only  a  man,  too,  whom  the 
devotion  of  his  adherents  has  magnified  into  a  divinity,  as  other 
heroes  and  benefactors  of  the  race  have  in  like  manner  been 
magnified. 

Now,  to  men  who  are  in  that  unfortunate  state  of  mind  it  is 
not  enough  to  repeat  the  story  of  the  miraculous  conception  and 
birth  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  the  list  of  the  wonders  which 
were  wrought  by  his  hand,  culminating  in  his  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead;  for,  unhappily,  their  prejudices  cause  them  to  see 
in  these  truly  precious  records  only  the  more  than  doubtful 
accumulation  of  myth  and  legend.  What  course  of  argument 
in  these  circumstances  remains  ?  Various  impoi'tant  lines, 
indeed,  may  be  followed;  but  one  most  legitimate  and  pertinent 
track  we  mean  to  adopt  in  one  or  two  papers,  namely,  to  prove 
that  these  eminent  men  referred  to,  were  widely  different  from 
Christ  in  their  claims,  their  character,  their  lives,  their  death, 
and  their  whole  influence. 

Let  us  begin  with  Socrates;  for  it  is  to  him  that  we  are 
generally  referred  first  of  all  in  such  a  debate.  It  will,  of  course, 
at  once  be  admitted  that  he  was  a  most  remarkable  man — 
remarkable  in  his  character,  his  life,  his  sufferings,  and  his 
death  too.  It  is  best  to  look  such  a  subject  fully  and  fairly  in 
the  face.  Let  us,  therefore,  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  career  of 
Socrates,  that  we  may  be  able  to  see  intelligently  and  satisfac- 
torily the  points  of  difference  between  him  and  the  Son  of  God, 
as  viewed  from  a  human  stand-point. 

Socrates  was  bom  at  Athens,  470  years  before  Christ — ^that  is 
exactly  2,200  years  ago.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a 
statuary;  and  Socrates  was  brought  up  at  his  father's  hum- 
ble calling.  But  he  was  never  ashamed  of  having  made  statues; 
because  he  made  good  ones.  For,  be  it  observed,  that  the 
model  man  does  his  best,  whatever  he  tries, — whether  it  be  the 
making  of  ploughs,  or  poems ;  books,  or  boards  for  the  books ; 
stockings  for  the  feet,  speeches  for  the  head,  or  sermons  to  reach 
theheart.  A  wealthy  youth,called  Crito,having  conceived  a  great 
admiration  for  Socrates,  offered  him  generously  the  means  where- 
with to  study — a  gi-eat  benefit  to  the  future  sage,  as  it  turned 
out — ^a  great  honour  to  Crito  and  benefit  to  him  likewise,  as 
he  became  one  of  the  philosopher's  most  enthusiastic  disciples. 
Chiefly  under  Archelaus  and  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomense,  the 
son  of  Sophroniscus  made  rapid  strides  in  learning.  But  in 
truth  he  might  have  used  the  boast  of  the  psalmist  truthfully. 
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"  I  am  wiser  than  all  my  teachers."  He  may  be  said  to  have 
delivered  Athens  from  the  darkness  and  debasement  to  which 
those  Sophists  had  reduced  her,  who  had  proved  but  sorry 
successors  to  the  briUiant  Solon  and  the  Pisistratidae.  These 
men  had  taught  the  Athenian  youth  to  make  the  worae  appear 
the  better  reason;  and  had  indeed  attempted  to  blot  out  all 
sense  of  truth  and  justice,  human  and  divine.  Socrates  taught 
clearly  the  existence  of  the  Supreme  God,  whom  he  constantly 
represented  as  the  rewarder  of  righteousness  and  the  avenger 
of  sin.  Still  he  was  not  so  much  a  theologian  as  a  moralist. 
He  did  not  attack  the  polytheism  of  his  country  openly  and 
systematically.  He  sought  rather  to  make  men  just  and  good. 
He  constantly  insisted  that  the  one  great  study  of  man  is  man; 
and  that  in  order  to  attain  virtue  men  must  study  their  own 
intuitions,  and  give  an  account  of  their  own  course  of  conduct  to 
their  own  minds.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  influencing  the 
public  mind.  He  did  not,  like  other  philosophers,  teach  in  any 
academy  or  class-room.  He  took  no  fees  from  his  students,  but 
lived  and  died  very  poor.  He  would  go  up  to  a  man  in  the 
street,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilyssus,  would  take  him  by  the 
buttonhole,  as  we  would  say,  and  engage  him  in  conversation. 
His  great  aim  was  to  find  out  how  much  each  man  knew,  and 
especially  if  he  knew  himself.  If  he  discovered,  by  rigid  cross- 
questioning,  and  the  dexterous  use  of  the  Socratic  dialogue,  that 
any  one  was  living  for  riches,  or  fame,  and  was  not  following 
virtue  for  its  own  sake,  he  would  turn  the  laugh  upon  him,  even 
although  he  might  be  a  poet,  a  magistrate,  a  general  of  the 
army,  or  an  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Now,  it  was  not  very  pleasant 
for  public  men  to  be  thus  held  up  to  ridicule,  and,  moreover,  to 
feel  that  the  tidicule  was  deserved.  They  began  to  be  afraid 
of  the  man  with  bare  feet,  plain  cloak,  protruding  brows,  sunken 
nose,  turned  up  at  the  end,  inflated  nostrils,  and  big  unwieldy 
belly.  But  they  could  not  get  quit  of  him;  for  he  had  immense 
influence  in  Athens,  being  of  blameless  life,  and,  moreover, 
having  the  reputation  of  a  brave  warrior;  for  in  the  war 
with  Sparta  he  had  stood  at  the  post  of  danger  which  had  been 
assigned  him ;  had  walked  on  the  ice  with  these  same  hardy 
bare  feet ;  and  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  had  saved  the  precious 
lives  of  his  scholars,  Xenophon  and  Alcibiades. 

Besides  serving  in  the  wars  abroad,  Socrates  had  served  in 
the  wars  at  home ;  because  Xantippe,  his  wife,  was  a  dreadful 
scold.  But  the  philosopher  bore  the  trial  philosophically.  He 
said  he  was  rather  glad  that  she  was  a  scold ;  because  the 
struggle  to  restrain  his  own  temper  was  an  admirable  exercise 
in  self-control.  If  he  could  stand  her,  he  could  stand  anything. 
One  day,  not  content  with  raging  on  him,  as  he  left  the  house 
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she  poured  a  bucket  of  water  on  him ;  but  the  only  answer 
he  made  was,  "It  generally  happens  that  after  the  thunder 
down  comes  the  rain."  He  often  took  home  great  men  to  dine 
in  his  humble  house.  On  these  occasions  Aantippe  scolded 
fearfully — exclaiming,  "  Where  have  we  provisions  fit  for  such 
guests  ? "  Socrates  always  replied,  "  If  they  be  worthy  men, 
they  will  value  my  company,  not  the  fare.'  But  if  wiey  be 
not  worthy  men,  you  need  not  mind  them."  Perhaps  some 
ladies  in  Britain  may  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  if  tney  had 
been  in  Xantippe's  place  they  would  have  scolded  too. 

At  length  some  of  the  individuals  whose  iniquities  Socrates  had 
exposed,  became  so  much  incensed  at  him  that  they  determined 
to  make  hirn  sufier.  First  of  all  they  got  Aristophanes,  the 
comedian,  to  ridicule  him  in  the  play  called  "The  Clouds." 
But  Socrates  went  to  the  theatre  and  laughed  heartily  at  the 
exaggerations  and  caricatures  of  himself  which  were  introduced 
into  the  drama,  so  that  the  arrows  fell  harmless  to  the  ground. 
Enraged  at  their  defeat  his  foes  played  a  more  dangerous  and 
daring  game.  They  blamed  him  for  inoculating  the  young 
men  of  Athens  with  aristocratic  feeling ;  and  they  determined  to 
file  against  him  a  criminal  accusation.  The  indictment  ran 
thus  :  "  Miletus,  son  of  Miletus,  of  the  parish  of  Pitthis,  lays 
this  charge  against  Socrates,  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  of  the 
parish  of  Alopeke.  Socrates  is  guilty  of  a  crime.  He  does  not 
acknowledge  the  gods  whom  me  state  acknowledges ;  and  he 
introduces  other  and  new  gods.  He  is  also  guilty  of  corrupt- 
ing the  youth.     The  penalty  death." 

Democracy  was  the  form  of  government  at  Athens  at  the 
time;  consequently,  the  trial  came  on  before  the  assembled 
people  as  ju(^8.  Lycon,  the  orator,  who  pled  against  Socrates, 
artfiiUy  insinuated  that  the  principles  he  was  teaching  the 
youth  of  the  city  and  coimtry  would  overthrow  the  democracy 
and  bring  back  the  tyrannous  oligarchy  again.  Socrates  had 
refused  to  prepare  a  defence.  He  said  that  his  life  was  his 
defence.  He  contented  himself  with  denying  that  he  had 
denied  the  gods  or  corrupted  the  youth.  To  the  consternation 
of  his  Mends,  when  the  vote  was  taken  (apparently  by  drop- 
ing  beans  into  ballot  boxes),  281  declared  him  guilty,  and  27o 
not  guilty.  By  a  majority  of  six  votes  the  great  man  thus  was 
condemned  to  die.  We  are  indebted  to  the  eloquent  account 
of  Plato,  his  pupil,  for  the  last  words  he  uttered  to  his  judges. 

"  One  thing  more  only  will  I  request  of  you;  when  my  sons  grow  up,  do 
your  worst  to  them  in  the  way  of  tormenting  them  as  I  have  tormented  you  : 
that  is,  if  they  seem  to  care  for  money  or  anything  else  more  than  for  virtue, 
and  if  they  pretend  to  be  anjrthing  when  they  are  nothing,  reproach  them,  as  I 
have  reproached  you,  that  they  do  not  attend  to  that  which  alone  deserves 
attention,   and  think  themselves  good  for  something  when  they  are  really 
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good  for  nothing.     If  you  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  shall  have  had  onr 
deserts. 

"  And  now  it  is  time  that  we  separate :  I  go  to  die,  you  remain  to  live  :  but 
which  of  us  is  going  the  better  way,  God  only  knows.'  " 

In  ordinary  circumstances  he  would  have  drunk  the  hem- 
lock immediately ;  but  as  the  Delian  festival  had  begun,  and 
jis,  by  a  law  of  Athens,  no  blood  could  be  shed  in  the  city 
till  the  sacred  ship  came  back  from  its  voyage  to  Delos,  his 
«leath  was  delayed  for  thirty  days.  All  that  time  he  spent  in 
conversation  with  his  pupils,  to  which  fiill  justice  is  done  in 
Plato's  Dialogues.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  encouraged 
his  weeping  scholars  by  most  hopeful  argumentaticins  on  be- 
half of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, — for  which  doctrine,  how- 
ever, he  was  not  indicted,  as  is  generally  supposed.  Yet  he 
only  expressed  his  hope  that  his  soul  would  sui*vive, — never 
his  conndent  assurance.  The  closing  scene  is  thus  given  in 
Plato's  Phaedo,— 

"  It  was  now  near  sunset,  for  he  had  stayed  a  long  time  within.  Apd 
coming  to  Us  after  his  bath,  he  sat,  and  did  not  say  much  after  this.  And  the 
Servant  of  the  Eleven  pame  and  stood  before  him,  and  said,  *  Socrates,  I  shall 
not  have  to  complain  of  you  as  I  have  of  many,  that  they  are  angry  with  me, 
and  curse  me  when  I  announce  to  them,  as  my  duty  to  the  magistrates  requires 
me,  that  they  must  drink  the  poison.  On  all  former  occasions  I  have  found  you 
the  most  generous  and  centle  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came  here ;  and  now  1 
know  that  you  do  not  blame  me,  for  you  know  who  are  the  cause  of  it,  and  you 
Ave  the  blame  to  them.  And  now — for  you  know  what  I  come  to  announce, — 
be  of  good  cheer,  and  try  to  bear  as  best  you  may  what  must  be  borne.'  And 
so  sayinff,  he  wept  and  turned  away. 

**  And  Socrates,  looking  at  him,  said:  'And  do  thoi^,  too,  be  of  good  cheer. 
We  will  do  what  thou  say  est.'  And  then,  to  us,  *  How  courteous,'  said  he,  'is 
the  man !  During  the  time  I  have  been  here,  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  me  and  talkinfi' with  me,  and  was  the  best  of  men.  And  now  how 
kindly  he  weeps  for  me.  But  come,  Crito,'  said  he,  *let  us  do  as  he  bids.  Let 
novae  one  bring  the  poison  if  it  is  ground;  and  if  not,  let  the  man  grind  it.'  And 
Oito  said,  'I  think,  Socrates,  the  sun  is  still  upon  the  mountains,  and  has  not 
yet  set.  I  have  known  persons  who  have  drank  the  poison  late  in  the  evening; 
who  after  the  announcement  was  made  to  them,  supped  well  and  drank  weU, 
and  enjoyed  the  society  of  their  dearest  friends.  Do  not  act  in  haste.  There 
is  yet  time.' 

"  Probably,'  said  Socrates,  'those  who  did  as  you  say,  thought  that  it  was 
a  gain  to  do  so :  and  I  have  equally  good  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  I  shall  gain 
nothing  by  drinking  the  poison  a  little  later,  except  to  make  myself  ridiculous 
to  myself  as  if  I  were  so  fond  of  life  that  I  would  cling  to  it  when  it  is  slipping 
away.     But  go,'  he  said ;  'do  as  I  say,  and  no  otherwise.' 

"  On  this,  Crito  made  a  sign  to  the  servant  who  stood  by :  and  he  going 
out,  after  some  time,  brought  in  the  man  who  was  to  administer  the  poison, 
which  he  brought  prepared  in  a  cup.  And  Socrates,  seeing  the  man,  said : 
'  Well,  my  excellent  fnend,  you  are  sKilful  in  this  matter :  what  am  I  to  do  ? ' 
—'Nothing,'  said  he,  'but  when  you  have  drunk  it,  walk  about  till  your  legs 
feel  heavy,  and  then  lie  down.  The  drink  will  do  the  rest.'  And  at  the  same 
time  he  offered  tne  cup  to  Socrates.  And  he,  taking  it,  said  very  calmly  (I 
assure  you,  Echecrates,  without  trembling  or  changing  colour  or  countenance, 
but,  as  his  wont  was,  looking  with  protruded  brow  at  3ie  man,)  'Tell  me,'  said 
he,  '  about  this  beverage  ;  is  there  any  to  spare  for  a  libation  ;  or  is  that  not 
allowable  ? '  And  he  replied,  *  We  prepare  so  much,  Socrates,  as  we  think  to 
be  needed  for  the  potion.' — *I  understand,'  said  he  :  'but  at  least  it  is  allow- 
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able  and  it  is  right  to  pray  to  the  gods  that  our  passage  from  hence  to  that 
place  may  be  happy.  This  I  pray,  and  so  may  it  be.  *  And  as  he  said  this,  he 
put  the  cup  to  his  lips  and  drank  it  off  with  the  utmost  serenity  and  sweetness. 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  greater  part  of  us  were  able  to  restrain  our  tears  ; 
but  when  we  saw  him  drink  the  potion  and  take  the  cup  from  his  lips,  we  could 
refrain  no  longer.  For  my  part,  in  spite  of  myself,  my  tears  flowed  so  abun- 
dantly that  I  drew  my  mantle  over  my  head  and  wept  to  myself,  not  grieving 
for  Socrates,  but  for  my  o^n  loss  of  such  a  friend. 

"And  Crito  had  risen  up  and  gone  away  already,  beuig  unable  to  restrain 
his  tears.  Apollodorus,  even  before  this,  had  been  constantly  weeping  ;  and 
now  burst  into  a  passion  of  grief,  wailing  and  sobbing,  so  that  every  one  was 
moved  to  tears  except  Socrates  himself.  And  he  said  :  *  O  my  friends,  what 
are  you  doing  ?  On  this  account  mainly  I  sent  the  women  away,  that  thev 
might  not  benave  so  unwisely  :  for  I  have  heard  that  we  ought  to  die  witli 
good  words  in  our  ears.  Be  silent  then  and  be  brave.*  And  we,  at  hearing 
this,  were  ashamed,  and  refrained  ourselves  from  weeping.  And  he  walking 
about,  when  he  said  his  legs  felt  heavy,  lay  down  on  his  back  ;  for  so  the  man 
directed.  And  the  man  who  gave  hun  the  poison  came  near  him,  and  after  a 
time  examined  his  feet  and  legs,  and  squeezing  his  foot  strongly,  asked  him  if 
be  felt  anything ;  and  he  said  he  did  not.  And  then  he  felt  his  legs,  and  so 
upwards ;  and  showed  us  that  they  were  cold  and  stiff.  And  feeling  them 
himself,  he  said  that  when  the  cold  reached  his  heart,  he  would  depart.  And 
now  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was  already  cold,  and  he  uncovering  his  face, 
for  he  had  covered  it,  said — the  last  words  that  he  spoke — *  Crito,'  said  he. 
*  we  owe  a  cock  to  .^^ulapius  :  discharge  it  and  do  not  neglect  it.' —  *  It  shall 
be  done,'  said  Crito. — To  this  he  made  no  reply;  but  after  a  litle  time  there 
was  a  movement  in  the  body;  and  the  man  uncovered  him,  and  his  eyes  were 
set.  And  hereupon  Crito  closed  his  mouth  and  his  eyes.  This  was  the  end, 
Echecrates,  of  our  friend  :  of  all  the  men  whom  we  have  known,  the  best,  the 
wisest,  and  the  most  just." 

He  has  been  much  blamed  for  saying  at  the  very  last,  "  We 
owe  a  cock  to  Esculapius," — (the  god  of  health  and  recovery) 
— as  if,  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  had  returned  to  that 
faith  which  he  had  denounced.  But  it  must  be  I'emembered 
that  he  had  on  his  trial  denied  ever  having  attacked  the 
recognized  deities  of  the  state,  while  contending  for  a  supreme 
God,  morality,  and  immortality.  The  learned  Schlegel,  in 
his  Lectures  on  the  Histoi^y  of  Literature,  gives  the  saying  a 
fine  tui-n.  He  sees  a  secret  meaning  in  it.  As  Esculapius 
was  the  god  of  health,  he  fancies  that  Socrates  meant  to  say, 
"Death  is  about  to  cure  me  for  ever,  and  therefore  I  owe  a 
sacrifice  to  the  god  of  perfect  recovery ! " 

Having  thus  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of . 
Socrates,  we  now  proceed  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  of 
contrast  between  him  and  Jesus  Christ,  viewed  simply  as  a 
man,  moving  and  impressing  his  fellow-men. 

(1.)  Socrates  lived  to  be  an  old  man.  He  was  seventy  years 
of  age  when  he  died.  He  wielded  his  greatest  influence  from  his 
sixtieth  to  his  seventieth  year.  But  Jesus  diec^when  he  was 
thirty-three  years  of  age;  and  his  public  ministry  lasted  only 
three  years. 

(2.)  Socrates  had  the  advantage  of  the  schools;  but  Christ 
had  not.    Dr.  Yoimg  of  London,  in  his  excellent  volume,  The 
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Christ  of  History  (a  volume  which  we  advise  all  to  read  who 
desire  to  have  their  faith  confirmed  in  Christ,  as  a  divine 
Saviour),  brings  out  this  point  powerfully  in  the  case  of 
Plato ;  but  we  have  seen  that  it  applies  to  Socrates  too.  Crito 
supplied  him  with  the  best  teachers  whom  Athens  could 
provide  at  his  time.  Jesus  had  no  teachers.  His  Father 
taught  him.     His  own  heart  taught  him. 

(3.)  Socrates  lived  in  the  city  which  was  the  most  en- 
lightened of  its  day ;  whereas  Christ  was  shut  in  within  the 
hills  of  Judea,  beyond  which  he  never  strayed.  He  heard 
no  great  foreigners.  There  was  no  opportunity  afforded 
him  of  rubbing  off  provincial  angularities  by  contact  with  the 
greatest  men  of  the  age.  No.  The  mind  that  has  blessed 
the  world  was  fed  from  supernal  not  from  terrestrial  source. 

(4.)  Socrates  discoursed  chiefly  of  righteousness — Christ's 
great  commandment  was  love.  This  was  new  to  the  world. 
This  was  the  panacea  for  the  world's  woes.  It  was  all  verj' 
well  to  summon  men  to  be  good ;  but  how  were  selfish  men  to 
be  made  good?    The  Lord,  and  the  Lord  alone,  solved  that 

Eroblem.     He  raised  the  great  cry,  "  Love  God  with  all  your 
eart  and  your  neighbour  as  yourself"     "A  new  command- 
ment I  give  unto  you  that  ye  love  one  another." 

(5.)  Moreover  Christ  attached  men  to  himself  by  the  en- 
thusiasm of  love.  Socrates  did  not  care  what  men  thought  of 
him,  if  they  only  adopted  his  system ;  while  the  great  aim  of 
Jesus  was  to  bring  men  to  love  himself  The  author  of  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation  shows  that  God  could 
not  have  adopted  a  more  powerful  means  of  drawing  sinners 
to  himself  than  by  an  incarnation  of  self-sacrificing  love.  The 
author  of  Ecce  Homo,  thus  writes  on  the  same  point  with 
assurance,  and  an  air  of  authority, — 

**In  all  this  we  find  Christ  at  the  very  opposite  extreme.  As  with  Socrates 
argument  is  everjrthing  and  personal  anthority  nothing,  so  with  Christ  personal 
authority  is  all  in  all,  and  argument  altogether  unemployed.  As  Socrates  is 
never  tired  of  depreciating  himself  and  dissembling  his  own  superiority  to  those 
with  whom  he  converses,  so  Christ  perpetually  and  consistently  exalts  himself. 
The  same  contrast  appears  in  the  requirements  they  made  of  their  followers. 
Socrates  cared  nothing  what  those  whom  he  conversed  with  thought  of  him  ;  he 
would  bear  any  amount  of  rudeness  from  them ;  but  he  cared  very  much  about 
the  subject  of  discussion,  and  about  obtaining  a  triumph  for  his  method.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  one  thing  which  Christ  required  was  a  certain  personal  attach- 
ment to  himself,  a  fidelity  or  royalty ;  and  so  long  as  men  manifested  this,  he 
was  in  no  haste  to  deliver  their  minds  from  speculative  error." 

(6.)  While  feocrates  spoke  assuredly  on  moral  subjects — on 
what  he  knew  as  a  man  from  moml  consciousness — on  super- 
natural and  celestial  subjects  he  spoke  hesitatingly  and  ob- 
scurely. Even  about  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  was  not  quite  certain.     He  thought  it  highly  probable 
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that  the  better  part  would  survive  death;  but  he  could  not  be 

I)ositive  of  the  fistct.  Whereas  Jesus  said,  "In  my  Father's 
lOuse  are  many  mansions ; "  "  Whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."  On  the  unity  of  God,  too,  Socrates  was  dark — 
even  contradictory.  Sometimes  one  would  think  that  he 
believed  in  many  gods,  at  other  times  in  the  one  God.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  he  conceived  that  he  was  accompanied  all  his 
life  by  a  daemon  or  deity, — ^but  whether  this  faithful  attendant 
was  of  angelic  or  super-angelic  rank  we  cannot  veiy  well 
judge.  Jesus,  however,  never  hesitated  on  this  momentous 
]K)int.  He  said,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  "The  Father 
liath  committed  all  judgement  unto  the  Son."  *'  The  Son  of 
man  which  is  in  heaven,  * 

(7.)  Socrates  made  no  pretensions:  Christ  did.  When  the 
Delphic  oracle  declared  Sociutes  to  be  the  wisest  of  men,  he 
laughingly  turned  off  the  compliment  by  saying,  "  The  oracle 
means  that  I  am  the  wisest  because  I  confess  that  I  know 
nothing  " — a  fine  proof  of  humility  indeed  in  a  mere  man,  which 
proved  him  to  be  truly  wise.  But  let  us  take  our  stand  beside 
the  self-conscious  Christ.  A  strange  herald  precedes  him, 
crying,  "The  kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand."  Ajid  when  the 
King  comes,  what  does  he  say  ?  He  proclaims,  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world."  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life."  "  I  am 
the  door."  "  Come  imto  me,  aJl  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  &c.  He  is  certain  that  his 
name  shall  never  die.  The  destinies  of  the  race  are  to  be* 
bound  up  in  him.  He  institutes  a  commemorative  rite  by 
which  his  death  shall  he  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages.  He 
says,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  His 
disciples  are  to  "  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Surely 
a  greater  than  Socrates — ^a  greater  than  mortal  is  here.  Verily 
this  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Lastly,  much  has  been  made  of  the  resemblance  between  the 
deaths  of  Christ  and  Socrates ;  but  a  great  difference,  or  rather 
contrast,  is  manifest  between  them.  The  death  of  Socrates  may 
be  called  an  accident,  turning  on  six  votes;  but  the  death  of  Jesus 
was  foreknown  and  predicted,  and  comes  in,  moreover,  as  a 
fitting  close  to  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.  The  author  of  Ecca 
Homo  again  expresses  the  idea  strikingly  and  satisfactorily. 
He  says,  "  What  real  student  of  Socrates  concerns  himself  with 
his  martyrdom  ?  It  is  an  impressive  page  of  history;  but  the 
importance  of  Socrates  to  men  has  no  concern  with  it.  Had 
he  died  on  his  bed  he  still  would  have  been  the  creator  of 
science.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  fix  their  eyes  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  rather  on  the  naked  propositions 
which  it  contains,  and  disregard  Christ's  life,  his  cross,  and  his 
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resurrection,  commit  the  same  mistake  in  studying  Christianity 
that  the  student  of  Socrates'  philosophy  would  commit  if  he 
studied  only  the  dramatic  story  of  his  death.  To  the  one  the 
philosophy,  to  the  other  the  death,  is  all  in  all."  We  have  thus 
endeavoured  to  bring  out  the  chief  points  of  difference  between 
the  careers  of  Christ  and  Socrates ;  but  among  them  all  we  would 
insist  chiefly  on  these  two :  the  loftiness  of  the  Saviour's  claims; 
and  the  love  which  he  taught  and  so  wondrously  exemplified. 


CHRIST'S    PREACHING    TO   THE    SPIRITS    IN    PRISON. 

**  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  suffer  for  weU  doing,  than 
for  evil  doing.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just, that  he  might  bring  us  to  God,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but 
iiuickened  by  the  Spirit :  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits 
in  prison;  which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  the  longsuffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  a  preparing,  wherein 
few,  that  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water.  The  like  figure  whereunto  even 
baptism  doth  also  now  save  us  (not  the  putting  away  the  mth  of  the  flesh,  but 
the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,)  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
Christ:  who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  angels 
and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject  unto  hmL" — 1  Peter  iii,  17 — 21. 

There  are  ideas  of  permanent  interest  contained  in  this  por- 
tion of  Scripture.  Let  us  try  to  get  to  the  apostle's  stand- 
points. 

Verse  17.  For  it  is  better,  if  the  will  of  Ood  he  so,  that  ye 
i^uffer  for  weU-cUmig,  than  for  evil-doing. 

It  was  a  time  of  persecution ;  and  all  who  "  lived  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus "  were  liable  to  fiery  trials.  Life  itself  was  not 
secure.  There  were  many  who  had  to  submit,  for  conscience* 
sake,  not  only  to  obloquy  and  cniel  slander,  and  "  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods,"  but  also  to  literal  martyrdom.  It  is  to 
such  a  contingency  that  the  apostle  refers  when  he  speaks  of 
his  brethren  m  the  faith  suffering  for  well-doing.  He  has  in 
his  eye, — ^as  is  obvious  from  the  whole  scope  of  the  preceding 
context,  as  well  as  from  the  following  verse,  and  from  the 
commencement  of  the  following  chapter, — suffering  unto  death. 
**  It  is  better,  if  the  will  of  God  be  so,  that  ye  die  for  well- 
doing, than  for  evil-doing."     Such  is  his  meaning. 

The  language,  we  may  remark  in  passing,  interestingly 
illustrates,  so  far  as  the  expression  if  the  will  of  God  be  so  is 
concerned,  the  artlessness  tnat  was  characteristic  of  the  com- 
position of  many  of  the  inspired  writers.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  comparatively  unlettered  men,  and  made  no  preten- 
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sion  to  "the  excellency  of  speech."  The  meaning  of  the  apostle 
evidently  is — "  For  it  is  surely  far  better,  if  it  be  the  will  of 
God  to  pei^mit  at  all  the  shortening  of'  your  days, — that  ye 
suffer  for  well-doing  i-ather  than  for  evil-doing." 

Verse  18.  Foi'  Clirist  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the 
just  f 01'  Hie  unjust,  that  he  might  bmng  us  to  God,  being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  SpiHt. 

The  aim  of  these  words  is  to  animate  the  Christians  addressed 
to  suffer  bravely  and  willingly  for  conscience'  sake.  The 
apostle  gives  them  to  understand  that,  even  if  their  life  should 
require  to  be  surrendered  and  shortened,  no  strange  thing 
would  be  happening  to  them.  They  would  only  be  enduring 
in  their  little  spheres  what  Christ  himself  had  ah-eady  endured 
in  hip  great  sphere.  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins," — or  rather — For  even  Christ  once  suffered  for  sins.  He 
once  suffered  unto  death.  That  is  the  idea, — as  is  evident 
from  the  word  once,  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  from  the  expres- 
sion at  the  close  of  the  verse,  being  put  to  death  in  the  flesh. 
Indeed  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  apostle's  autograph 
the  word  actually  used  was  died,  instead  of  suffered, — for  even 
Christ  once  '  died '  for  sins.  This  is  the  reading  that  is  given 
in  the  most  important  manuscripts,  and  in  the  most  important 
ancient  versions,  and  by  the  best  of  the  great  modem  editoi's 
of  the  text.  Christians,  then,  should  not  shrink  from  death,  if 
it  would  be  otherwise  impossible  to  maintain  a  good  conscience. 
Even  Chi^,  Lord  of  life  as  lie  was,  once  died. 

There  is  a  happy  idea  reflected  back  upon  Christians  by  the 
word  once.  Christ  did  not  need  to  die  oftener,  although  his 
death  was  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world;  and  Christians, 
who  die  once  for  Christ,  will  die  no  more. 

The  parallel,  however,  between  the  martyrdom  of  Christians 
and  the  death  of  Christ  soon  runs  out.  And  hence,  although 
the  fact  of  Christ's  death  is  referred  to,  in  order  to  animate 
Christians  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  is  their  perfect 
Exemplar,  the  apostle  speedily  lets  go  the  parallelism,  and 
expatiates  with  zest  on  the  peculiarity  of  the  unique  decease 
which  our  Lord  accomplished.  Christ,  he  says,  "  died /or  sins^' 
He  died  on  axxount  oj  sins.  Not  only  was  he  crucified  by  the 
wicked  hands  of  sinners.  That  is  but  an  atom  of  the  great 
reality.  His  death  had  a  gracious  and  propitiatory  relation.  It 
rendered  pardonable  all  7nen*s  sins. 

But  the  apostle  not  only  says  that  Christ  died  for  sins,  he 
adds  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  Tnight  bring  us  to  God. 
He  describes  in  one  word  the  character  of  the  beings  for  whose 
sins  Christ  died.      They  are  unjust,  or,  as  the  word  strictly 
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means,  unrighteous.  They  have  failed  to  do  that  which  is 
right,  either  toward  God,  or  toward  their  fellow-men;  and  hence 
they  have  made  the  distance  between  themselves  and  God,  so 
far  as  chai-acter  is  concerned,  all  but  immense.  They  have  gone 
far  away  from  God.  Like  the  prodigal,  they  have  gone,  one 
and  all,  "  into  a  far  country."  It  follows,  as  a  consequence,  that 
they  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  possibility  of  enjoying 
many  of  the  choicest  blessings  which  it  would  be  the  delight  of 
the  Fathers  heart  to  confer.  It  was  while  men  universally 
were  in  this  sad  condition  that  Christ  die^l  for  shis,  the  right- 
eous in  behcdf  of  the  unrighteous,  that  lie  might  bring  them  to 
God,  so  that  they  might  be  tlie  recipients  of  the  bliss  which  it 
is  the  joy  of  the  Heavenly  Father  to  communicate. 

The  apostle  adds,  beiyig  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  hut 
quickened  by  tite  Spirit.  These  words  foim  a  double  parti- 
cipial clause,  sustaining,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  participial,  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  statement  that  immediately  precedes. 
The  relation  might  be  legitimately  represented  thus, — Christ 
died  for  sins,  the  rigldeous  in  behalf  of  the  unrighteous, 
that  lie  might  bring  us  to  God,  after  he  was  put  to  death 
in  the  flesh  on  the  one  hand,  and  quickened  in  the  spirit 
on  the  other.  Christ's  mediatorial  fitness  to  bring  us  back 
to  God,  and  to  present  us  to  the  Father  for  the  reception 
of  the  chief  blessings  of  which  our  natures  are  susceptible,  was 
corulitioned, — ^that  is  the  idea — on  his  being  put  to  death  in  the 
flesh,  and  on  his  being  quickened  or  made  alive  in  the  spirit. 
It  was  needful  that  he  should  die  as  a  sacrifice, — a  self-sacrifice, 
a  vicarious  self-sacrifice, — ^for  sins.  It  was  needful  that  he 
should  live  again  as  the  successful  and  victorious  self-sacrificer, 
the  ever  active  Priest  and  High-priest  of  humanity,  who  could 
consciovlsly  present  his  ofiering  to  the  Father,  and  be  the  living 
Head  of  the  living  community  of  the  saved.  A  mediatorifu 
death,  once  for  all,  was  needed  on  the  one  hand  because  of  sins. 
A  mediatorial  life,  for  evermore,  is  equally  needed  on  the  other, 
for  the  sake  of  sinners.  They,  as  living  and  self-acting  but 
dependent  beings,  need  to  be  led  out  of  their  sias,  and  con- 
ducted on  and  up  into  holiness  and  everlasting  bliss. 

When  it  is  said  that  our  Lord  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
the  general  idea  intended  is  obvious  enough.  He  teas  put  to 
death  in  respect  to  his  flesh.  The  term  "ilesh"  is  sometimes 
employed  in  a  comprehensive  acceptation,  as  involving  a  sub- 
terided  reference  even  to  those  constituents  of  human  nature 
which  are  spiritual.  Thus  we  read  that  "the  Word  became 
liesh."  We  read  again  that  our  Saviour  "  was  made  of  the 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh'*  The  meaning  of  the 
former  statement  seems  just  to  be  that  tIte  Word,  became  man. 
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The  meaning  of  the  latter  is  analogous:  our  Saviour  sprang  from 
the  lineage  of  David  in  respect  to  his  human  nature.  We  often 
read  in  the  Old  Testament  of  "aHJleshJ*  when  the  reference  is 
simply  to  "all  men"  or,  as  we  say  in  our  English  idiom,  to  "eveiy 
body" — there  being  no  judicial  decision  intended  in  favour  of 
the  dogma  of  absolute  materialism. 

At  other  times,  however,  the  word  flesh  is,  with  the  utmost 
propriety,  employed  to  represent  the  lower  of  the  two  great 
constituents  of  human  nature,  the  material,  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual.  In  accordance  with  this  usage  of  the  term, 
we  read  of  reconciliation  being  made  by  our  Lord  "  in  the  body 
of  his  flesh"  We  read  again  that  "  in  the  days  of  his  flesh"  he 
"  offered  up  prayers  and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and 
tears."  In  the  passage  before  us,  it  is  natural,  in  consequence 
of  the  antithesis,  to  understand  the  term  as  having  reference  to 
this,  the  lower  element  in  our  Lord's  humanity.  Men  in 
general  are  susceptible  of  death  in  the  spirit  as  weU  as  in 
the  body.  They  can,  in  spirit,  be  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  But  not  so  our  Saviour.  Death, — whatever  damage  it 
might  do  to  "the  body  of  his  flesh," — could  not  touch  his 
spirit.  No  wonder.  "He  knew  no  sin."  And  if  even  the 
humblest  of  his  follower  has,  through  faith  in  him,  "  life  "  and 
"  everlasting  life,"  and  "  shall  never  die,"  "  shall  not  see  death," 
it  must  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Lord  of  life  himself 
could  "  never  die  "  in  the  higher,  nobler,  and  more  spiritual  of 
the  constituents  of  that  nature,  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  the  lowliest  of  his  people. 

The  apostle  adds,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit,  or  rather,  btit 
quickened  in  tJie  spirit.  The  phrase  '  in '  the  spirit  exactty 
corresponds  in  form  to  the  phrase  '  in  *  the  flesh  as  occurring  m 
the  preceding  clause.  The  word  quickened  too, — it  is  of  import- 
ance to  note, — is  equivalent  to  made  alive,  as  Luther  renders  it. 
It  does  not  mean  simply  being  alive.  It  means,  and  must 
mean,  beiTig  '  m,ade '  alvve.  And  hence,  in  some  respects,  the 
main  difficulty  of  the  whole  paragraph.  But  hence  also  the 
key  that  either  locks  the  door  upon  certain  proposed  interpre- 
tations of  Christ  s  visit  to  "  the  spirits  in  prison,"  or  opens  it 
into  possibility  at  least,  if  not  into  probability. 

Had  the  apostle's  phrase  been,  being  alive  in  the  spiHf,  the  word 
spiHt  might  have  been  understood  as  referring  exclusively  to  our 
Lord's  human  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  his  body ;  and  then, 
when  it  is  added,  m  which  also  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirUf^ 
in  prison,  it  might  have  been  not  unreasonably  argued  that  the 
reference  must  be  to  the  employment  of  the  spiritual  part  of 
our  Lord's  humanity  during  the  interval  that  elapsed  between 
his  death  and  resurrection.     It  might  hence  be  argued  that  oui- 
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Lord  went  in  his  human  spirit,  during  that  intermediate  time 
into  the  lower  regions  of  Hades,  the  World  of  the  depaiiied,  and 
preached  in  the  Prison-House  of  the  univeree  that  the  year  of 
jubilee  was  come  at  last. 

This  conception  of  the  apostle's  meaning  has  been  entertained 
by  many;  and  we  have  great  sympathy  with  the  ethical  and 
theological  difficulties  of  all  who  have  fled  to  it,  as  to  a  kind  of 
refuge  from  some  of  the  sterner  aspects  of  their  ecclesiastical 
creeds.  Were,  indeed,  the  interpretation  a  necessity  in  order  to 
furnish  us  with  a  glimpse  of  hope  in  reference  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  heathens,  we  know  not  with  what  eagerness  we  would 
grasp  it,  and  try  to  keep  hold  of  it.  In  such  a  state  of  things 
we  could  with  difficulty  approach  the  consideration  of  the  pas- 
sage in  an  entirely  unprepossessed  mood  of  mind.  We  should 
be  wishing,  ardently,  to  find  in  it  some  "chink"  or  other 
through  which  we  could  look  out  hopefully,  with  the  late 
lamented  Dean  Alford,  over  the  millions  of  our  less  favoured 
fellow-men  who  pass  away  in  darkness  beyond  the  bourne  of 
time.  It  would  be  delightful  to  see  that  there  is  after  all  some 
light  from  heaven  falling  on  their  darkness, — some  possibility  of 
salvation. 

Most  certainly  we  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  there  aie 
any  nations  of  human  beings  anywliere  on  earth,  who  are 
absolutely  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  salvation.  "The 
Lord  is  good  unto  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works."  That  "  goodness,"  as  we  take  it,  is  not  only  "  evan- 
gelical,"— it  is  "  evangelistic."  In  the  divine  "  tender  mercies  " 
that  are  "  over  all,"  there  is,  as  we  take  it,  intentional  evan- 
gelism. God  "has  not  left  himself,"  says  Paul,  "without 
witness  "  in  any  nation.  Everywhere  he  is  "  doing  good,"  even 
to  the  bad,  "giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,"  and 
innumerable  other  blessings,  "filling  men's  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."  That  "food"  and  "gladness  of  heart"  are  evangelical 
and  evangelistic.  It  must  be  so,  if  these  "  good  and  perfect 
gifts,"  like  all  other  gifts,  be  manifestations  of  the  heart  of  the 
Giver,  and  if  they  be  given  to  beings  who,  instead  of  deserving 
them,  deserve  "  indignation  and  wrath."  The  apostle  Paul  ex- 
pressly assures  us,  in  the  2nd  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Komans,  that  the  Gentiles,  "who  have  not  the  law  are  a  law 
unto  themselves,"  and  "show  the  work  of  the  law  ^vritten  in 
their  hearts."  The  "law"  referred  to  is  not  tlie  law,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Oo8pel.  It  is  the  law  in  its  more  compre- 
hensive sense — as  the  great  Authoritative  Revelation  of  Gfod. 
It  is  the  law,  as  incliiBive  of  the  Oospel;  for  the  apostle  is 
expressly  speaking  of  that  impartiality  of  God,  which  is  evinced 
in  the  provision  he  has  made  for  the  final  acceptance  of  all  the 
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good  and  holy,  whether  belonging  to  the  people  who  have  the 
wi'itten  Bible,  or  belonging  to  peoples  who  have  it  not.  God,  in 
his  revelation  of  mercy,  is  not  shut  up  absolutely  to  books  or 
human  vocables.  Saving  Faith,  and  all  its  ft^ita,  are  possi- 
bilities to  all  to  whom  God  is  evangelically  t(^itnessing  in  any 
vjay.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Enoch  had  a  Bible.  And  un- 
(^uestionably  the  masses  of  the  ungodly  who  lived  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  and  unto  whom  the  Gospel  ivas  preaclied  by  Jesus  in  the 
spirit,  had  no  written  Bible. 

We  do  not  need,  then,  the  passage  before  us  to  be  a  Refuge 
from  the  idea  that  the  heathen  are  utterly  destitute  of  any 
evangelical  revelation.  God  is  everywhere  dealing  propitiously 
with  men ;  and  in  that  dealing  he  is  preaching  his  own  ever- 
lasting Gospel  to  the  whole  world  of  mankind. 

And  then  the  passage  before  us,  by  the  very  fact  that  it 
speaks  of  our  Lord  being  'made'  alive  in  the  spirit,  leads  the 
attention  past  the  period  that  intervened  between  the  death 
and  the  resurrection.  The  expression  being  made  alive  is  anti- 
thetic to  the  expression  put  to  death,  and  has — we  cannot 
doubt — a  reference  to  the  temporariness  of  the  death  to  which 
our  Lord  was  subjected.  As  the  apostle  elsewhere  expresses  it, 
"  it  was  not  possible  that  he  should  be  holden  of  death."  He 
had  appeared  among  men  as  "  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life." 
He  came  to  lift  men  up  from  a  state  of  death,  and  to  elevate 
them  into  a  condition  of  "everlasting  life."  Hence  it  was 
befitting  that,  in  his  own  penson,  he  should  become  *'  the  First 
Fruits  of  them  who  sleep."  His  "resurrection"  was  required. 
(See  verse  21.)  It  was  required  in  order  that,  in  the  fulness  of 
humanity,  he  might  "go  into  heaven,  and  be  on  the  right  hand 
of  God, — aiigeLs  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made  subject 
to  him."  Thus  and  therefore  was  he  "quickened."  He  "rose 
triumphant  from  the  gi*ave." 

But  in  rising,  he  did  not  reappear  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  he  was  crucified.  "  That  which  is  sown  is  not 
"quickened,  except  it  die:  and  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou 
"  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be."  "  It  is  sown  in  corruption : 
"  it  is  raised  in  incorruption.  It  is  sown  in  dishonour:  it  is  raised 
"  in  glory.  It  is  sown  in  weakness:  it  is  raised  in  power.  It  is 
"sown  a  natural  body:  it  w  raised  a  spiritual  body.  There  is 
"  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body.**  And  assuredly 
therefore  the  '*resuiTection-body  "  of  Christ  would  he" a  s^piritual 
Ijody " — "  for  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
God,  neither  doth  coiTuption  inherit  incorruption."  (1  Cor.  xv, 
36 — 50.)  There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  Christ,  though  "  put 
to  death  in  thejle^h"  was  "quickened,"  not  in  the  flesh,  but  *'in 
the  spirit."     He  was  "crucified  through  weakness."     (2  Cor. 
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xiii,  4.)  His  exanimated  body  was  "sown  in  weakness."  (1  Cor. 
XV,  43.)     But  weakness  was  for  ever  thereafter  eliminated. 

Is  not  the  meaning  of  the  apostle  now  beginning  to  break 
upon  the  view  ? — We  might  classify  the  constituents  of  our 
Lord's  complex  personality  in  various  ways.  In  one  of  these, 
we  might  draw  a  line  between  our  Lord  s  humanity  as  such, 
and  his  divinity  as  such.  In  that  case  we  should  have  "  flesh 
<ind  spirit "  in  the  sphere  of  the  human,  and  Spirit,  infinite 
Spirit,  in  the  sphere  of  the  divine.  This  is  a  common  classifica- 
tion ;  and  for  many  purposes  it  is  a  most  important  distinction. 
But  there  is  another  mode  of  distinguishing  the  constituents  of 
the  personality,  to  which  we  may  at  times  have  legitimate 
recourse.  We  may  draiu  a  line  between  tlte  material  and  the 
'^piriixjuiL  And  in  that  case  we  have  complexity  of  flesh  below, 
and  comj)lexity  of  spirit  above.  In  the  complexity  of  spirit 
above,  we  have  both  the  human  and  the  divine. 

This  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  classification  which  was 
present  to  the  apostle's  thoughts,  when  he  spoke  of  our  Lord 
as  "  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  and  quickened  in  the  spirit!'  It 
was  in  the  sphere  of  what  was  fleshly  in  his  complex  nature 
that  our  Lord  was  crucified.  It  was  in  the  sphere  of  what  was 
spiritual  in  his  complex  nature,  that  he  was  made  alive  again. 
He  was  quickened,  not  exactly  on  the  same  plane  of  things  on 
which  he  died.  It  was  on  a  higher  plane.  He  was  "  trans- 
figured "  as  regards  his  flesh;  this  time  permanently.  His  flesh 
was,  in  some  way  or  other,  sublimated  as  it  were,  or  sublimed. 
It  was  transformed,  as  befitted  its  heavenly  destination,  into 
something  akin  to  spirit, — into  "  a  spiritual  body."  The  repre- 
sentation is,  of  course,  popular  throughout.  His  body  woji, 
in  some  respect,  lifted  up  into  the  higher  pUine  of  being  that  was 
already  occupied  by  the  other  constituents  of  his  complex 
personality. 

The  apostle,  having  thus  raised  his  thoughts  to  the  sphere 
of  spirit  in  the  Saviour  s  complex  personality,  had  it  in  his 
option  to  fix  his  attention  either  complexly  on  both  elements, 
the  human  and  the  divine,  or  discriminatively  on  either  of 
the  two,  the  lower  or  the  higher.  His  thoughts  culminated. 
They  soared  into  the  highest  region.  He  looked  at  that  which 
was  spiritual  in  our  Lord,  in  its  highest, — its  pre-existent  and 
everlasting  Element.  In  that  Element,  our  Lord  "  is  "  before 
Abraham  "was."  He  "is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting." 
And  all  along  the  ages  of  grace  he  has  been,  as  the  Light  and 
Life  of  men,  "shining  in  darkness,"  shining  even  when  "the 
tlarkness  comprehended  it  not."  Such  is  now  the  plane  of  the 
apostle's  thought.     Hence  he  adds, — 
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Verse  19.  By  which  aUo  lie  went  and  preached  unto  the 
sjnrits  in  prison. 

The  apostles  expression  is  not  properly  hy  ivhidiy  but 
in  which.  The  Lord  is  looked  upon  as  moving  in  tlu* 
element  of  his  divine  spirit.  He  moved  in  that  element  long 
before  his  incarnation.  He  moved  in  it  evangelically  and 
evangelistically.  He  animated  and  "  informed  "  all  the  glorious 
institutions  and  appliances  of  the  successive  dispensations 
which  paved  the  way  for  his  actual  incarnation.  He  "  went 
and  preached  even  to  the  spirits  in  prison,"  that  is,  '*  even  to  the 
antediluvians."  The  apostle,  however,  in  his  artless  phraseo- 
logy, mingles  his  chronological  references, — cleaving  it  to  our 
common  sense  to  judge  that  he  means  that  Christ,  in  his  pre- 
existent  state,  went  and  j>reacA€c/  to  those  v)ho  are  *noti'' 
spirits  in  pi%son.  It  is  the  same  sort  of  free-and-easy  phrase- 
ology which  we  every  day  employ  when  we  say,  for  instance, 
that  in  1669  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  vacated 
by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Barrow,  was  given  to  Sir  Isaav 
Newton.  Tne  illustrious  astronomer  was  not  at  that  time 
Sir  Isaac. 

Verse  20.  Which  sometime  were  disobedient,  when  once  tht* 
longsaffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  tvhile  the  ark 
VMS  a-preparing,  wlierein  few,  tliat  is,  eight  souls,  were  saved 
by  water. 

Those,  who  are  now  "spirits  in  prison,"  were  "sometime 
disobedient."  Once -upon- a -time  they  were  disobedient, — 
emphatically  so.  They  had  been  to  a  very  flagrant  ex- 
tent disobedient.  Yet  "even  to  tltem  Christ  went  and 
preached." 

The  period  of  their  disobedience,  and  the  coincident  period  of 
Christ's  preaching,  was  "  when  once  the  longsuffering  of  God 
waited  in  the  days  of  Noah."  The  word  once  here,  or  once-fm^- 
aM, results  from  a  conjectural  reading  of  Erasmus,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  "  Received  Text."  It  is  entirely  destitute  of  any 
critical  support,  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration.  It  must 
therefore  be  omitted,  as  it  is  from  the  texts  of  all  the  modem 
critical  editors.  And  the  idea  that  remains  is  simply  this,  that 
it  was  at  the  time  "  when  God's  patience  waited  long  (<br«5«df  x«to) 
in  the  days  of  Noah," — waited  for  "an  hundred  and  twentj- 
years  "  (Gen.  vi,  3), — it  was  then  that  the  unhappy  individuals 
lived  to  whom  the  apostle  is  making  particular  reference.  Foi- 
year  after  year,  and  year  after  year,  during  that  period  of  grace, 
did  Christ  preach.  He  persevered  to  the  last,  in  order  that, 
even  although,  at  the  last,  they  should  perish  in  the  flood. 
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"being  judged  according  to  (the  desei-t  of)  men  in  the  flesh," 
they  might  yet  "  live  according  to  (the  mercy  of)  God  in  the 
spirit"  (diap.  iv,  6).  The  Saviour  thus  persevered  in  preach- 
ing all  the  time  "  while  the  ark  was  a-preparing,  wherein  few, 
that  is  eight  souls,  were  saved  by  water."  The  apostle  does 
not  say  that  the  eight  souls  or  persons  were  saved  froifi  water, 
or  froiin  a  watei*y  gravCy  but  that  tJtey  were  saved  through 
water.  They  were  saved,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  water  of  the 
flood,  from  the  ungodly  world  ip.  general  which  perished. 

The  apostle  adds  in  verses  21  and  22, — TJte  like  figure  where- 
unto,  even  baptism,  doth  also  now  save  us,  (not  the  putting 
away  of  tite  Jilth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer — or  rather  tlw 
request — of  a  good  conscience  toward  God),  by  the  resurrection 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  who  is  gone  into  lieaven,  and  is  on  the  i^iglit 
hand  of  God ;  angels,  aiid  autJiorities,  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him. 

He  institutes  a  comparison  between  baptism  and  the  flood. 
Baptism  is  purificatory,  as  was  the  flood.  It  is  intended  to 
separate  from  the  ungodliness  of  the  world.  And  it  does  thus 
separate,  when  the  thing  inwardly  signified,  as  distinguished 
from  the  mere  outward  sign,  is  received  into  the  mind  and 
heart.  The  thing  thus  signified  is  that  spiritual  element, 
or  evangelical  influence  of  the  Spirit,  which,  when  really 
welcomed,  always  results  in  the  possession  of  a  good  or  pure 
conscience, — a  conscience  purged  from,  dead  works.  This  good 
or  pure  conscience  is  the  blessing  which  the  believing  sold  re- 
quests, or  petitions,  from  God.  So  that  the  essential  baptism, 
which  even  heathens  may  enjoy,  is, — as  distinguished  from  that 
outward  baptism  which  results  merely  in  the  putting  away  of 
the  filth  of  the  flesh  by  literal  water, — a  baptism  which,  when 
welcomed,  results  in  the  inward  purity  which  is  at  once  the 
aim  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  one  great  desire  and 
petition  of  all  good  souk.  This  baptism,  says  the  apostle, 
is  saving  through  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
on  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  his  work  of  propitiation, 
and  on  condition  of  that  acceptance  alone,  that  the  gracious 
baptizing  influence  is  conferred  and  enjoyed.  Gratitude  to 
Jesus,  then,  should  surely  be  the  characteristic  of  every  believer 
of  the  Gospel.  And  devotedness  should  follow  gratitude.  "  If 
ye  suffer  "  for  his  sake,  and  "  for  righteousness*  sake,  happy  are 
ye."  He  who  thus  "suffers  in  the  flesh  (unto  death)  hath 
ceased  from  sin."  J.  M. — G. 
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a  sunday  evening  lecture. 

Acts  xix,  13 — 41. 

The  incidents  nan-ated  in  the  verses  specified  above  may  be  held  to 
represent  the  forces  against  which  Christianity  had  to  contend  at  the 
very  moment  of  its  bii-th.  Superstition,  magic  aping  the  miraculous 
and  claiming  to  be  supernatural,  blind  fanaticism  kindled  and  led  by 
an  alarmed  self-interest,  were  only  a  few  of  the  forces  hostile  to  the 
truth,  but  they  may  stand  as  typical  antagonists,  representative  of  an 
almost  inniunerable  host.  Ephesus  was,  indeed,  a  typical  pagan  city. 
Its  faith  in  charms,  incantations,  and  sorcery  was  most  fervid.  Magic 
had  been  elaborated  into  a  science,  was  pi*actised  as  an  art,  and  had 
text  books  valuaV>le  as  our  rarest  antiquarian  curiosities.  The  city 
was  idolatrous,  too.  Its  "great  goddess,  Diana,"  enjoyed  universal 
fame.  Her  temple  was  a  wonder  of  the  world.  Woi*shippers  camej  in 
crowds  to  her  shrine.  Of  actual  religion  there  was  little.  A  few 
earnest  men,  indeed,  there  were  gi-oping  after  the  light,  who  had 
received  John's  baptism,  and  were  prepared  to  receive  Christ.  Then, 
too,  the  action  of  the  truth  in  Ephesus  was  typical.  The  earaest  men 
embraced  it.  The  men  wedded  by  prejudice  to  erix^r  spoke  "  evil 
of  that  way  before  the  multitude."  The  men  addicted  to  magic 
counterfeited  the  truth,  and  endeavom^ed  to  use  the  holiest  name  as  an 
instrument  of  sorcery.  The  men  whose  crafts  were  in  danger,  whose 
vested  interests  were  at  stake,  roused  fanaticism  to  save  ti-ade.  But 
amid  all  the  turmoil  "the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed." 
While  Paul  and  his  friends  were  dragged  in  ignominy  and  supposed 
defeat  to  the  theatre,  the  truth  was  slowly  but  surely  leavening  the 
mass. 

This  naiTative  may  thus  be  taken  as  exhibiting  the  forces  which 
struggled,  defeated  and  defeating,  in  the  Apostolic  Age.  That  age  has 
many  lessons  to  teach  this,  and  a  better  apprehension  of  it  may  help 
us  to  a  better  apprehension  at  once  of  our  faith  and  oui*selves. 

The  Apostolic  Age  extends  from  Pentecost  to  the  death  of  John, 
the  last  of  the  apostles.  It  may  be  divided  into  thi'ee  periods, — the 
Petrine,  the  Pauline,  and  the  Johannean ;  or,  otherwise  expressed,  the 
period  of  the  Jewish  Missions,  when  the  Grospel  was  preached,  with 
rai-e  and  eminent  exceptions  certainly,  to  the  Jews ;  the  period  of  the 
Grentile  Missions,  when  the  Gospel  was  preached  to  all  men,  without 
respect  of  persons  or  nations;  the  period  of  church  consolidation, 
when  the  churches,  troubled  by  heresies  and  schisms,  were  instructed 
by  the  Apostolical  Epistles  and  guided  by  the  wise  and  loving  counsels 
of  John.  The  first  period  extends  from  Pentecost  to  the  Council  when 
it  was  determined  to  admit,  without  ceremonial  restrictions,  Grentiles 
into  the  church,  and  has  as  its  presiding  spirit,  Peter;  the  second 
begins  with  the  visit  of  BaiTiabas  to  Antioch,  and  extends  to  Paul's 
captivity  at  Rome,  and  is  embodied  in  Paul ;  the  third  extends  from 
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the  captivity  of  Paul  to  the  death  of  John,  and  \s  represented  by  John. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  in  a  single  lecture  a  detailed  review  of  these 
successive  periods.  The  utmost  possible  is  a  glance  at  the  age  as  a 
whole. 

Let  us  notice  then,  the  work  to  be  done.  The  Gospel  was  to  lx» 
preached  to  all  nations,  in  Judea,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  There  was  an  emphatic  difference  between  the  work  of 
the  Apostolic  Age  and  that  of  Christ.  His  work  was  to  redeem,  its 
to  evangelize ;  His  to  make,  its  to  preach  the  Grospel.  He  came  to 
suffer  and  die  for  the  remission  of  sins,  to  atone  for  human  guilt — 
not  to  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  Himself.  Hence,  when  his  career 
closed  his  followers  were  few, — had  His  life  been  a  ministry,  as  we 
now  understand  the  term,  it  would  have  been  a  stupendous  failure. 
But  the  Apostles  were  sent  out  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  Christ  had 
made.  The  world  was  theirs  to  teach.  Their  message  was  a 
command  to  all  men  everywhere  to  repent.  The  Spirit  of  the  living 
God  was  with  them,  working  in,  speaking  through,  them,  making 
in  very  truth  the  acts  of  the  Apostles  the  acts  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Hence,  the  measure  of  their  success  was  the  number  of  converaionx. 
If  these  were  many,  they  triumphed ;  if  few,  they  failed.  Christ's 
work  was  a  Passion,  victorious  in  spite  of,  perhaps  by  means  of,  a 
rejection  almost  universal ;  their  work  was  a  Persuasion,  victorious 
only  when  multitudes  believed. 

The  vastitude  and  nature  of  this  apostolic  work  may  here  be  noted. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  a  religious  revolution, — a  thorough  change 
of  the  faith  of  the  world.  The  Apostles  declared  Christianity  to  bo 
the  only  true  religion,— every  other  faith  to  be  false.  The  old  gods 
were  pronounced  idols,  the  old  mythologies  fables, — the  first  un- 
worthy of  the  worship,  the  second  unworthy  of  the  belief,  of  reasonable 
men.  The  new  Gospel  was  the  only  truth  ;  Christ  the  only  Saviour  ; 
the  Christian's  God  alone  true.  Men  were  told  that  they  were  bound 
to  believe  the  new  religion  as  alone  right — ^to  repudiate,  as  delusive 
and  false,  the  religions  they  and  their  fathei's  had  held.  No  revolution 
could  have  been  more  radical.  Think  how  our  religion  is  woven  into 
our  hearts  and  history,  into  our  lives  and  ti-aditions,  into  our  constitu- 
tion and  laws.  It  is  encircled  by  the  hallowed  reverence  of  centuries ; 
sanctified  by  the  hereic  loyalty,  often  unto  death,  of  our  fathers ; 
magnified  by  the  greatness  and  freedom  which  it  has  created  for  oui- 
country ;  endeared  by  the  hope  of  immortality  which  it  has  awakened 
in  our  souls.  Our  religion  is  dearer  to  us  than  life,  because  to  it  life 
owes  its  glory  and  its  worth ;  and  he  who  dares  to  raise  against  it  a 
desecrating  hand  appears  wicked  as  that  rebel  angel  who  thought 
himself  a  better  god  than  the  Almighty.  A  religious  is  therefore 
more  sweeping  .and  radical  than  a  political  revolution, — touches  more 
deeply  the  heart  of  a  people.  A  change  of  constitution  is  a  simple 
matter  compared  with  a  change  of  faith.  Yet  this  was  the  apostolic 
work — ^this  the  change  the  Apostles  were  commissioned  to  effect. 
They   had  to  pluck  the  old  gods  from  the  heart  of  the  world,  and 
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enshrine  there  the  One  God,  new  and  unknown.  Cjesar  never 
imagined  such  a  change.  No  statesman  or  conqueror  ever  dreamed  of 
H  revolution  so  entire  and  profound.  No  work  of  equal  thoroughness 
or  extent  had  ever  been  proposed.  It  is  the  most  splendid  and 
gigantic  enterprise  ever  projected,  attempted,  and  achieved. 

Consider  now  the  men  chosen  to  do  this  work.  Every  cause  depends 
more  or  less  on  the  genius  and  power  of  its  adherents.  Grenius  can 
^ye  vitality  and  success  even  to  a  bad  cause.  A  Caesar  can  make 
tyranny  palatable  to  a  once  free  people.  A  Cicero  can  trim  the 
worse  into  the  better  reason.  A  Hannibal  can  make  the  weaker  the 
conquering  army.  But  Christianity  was  not  indebted  to  human 
genius.  The  Apostles  are  not  reckoned  among  the  shining  star-like 
men  who  dwell  apart,  conspicuous  by  their  brilliance  and  magnitude 
amid  the  mass  of  their  undistinguished  and  indistinguishable  fellows. 
They  lacked  the  prestige  of  birth,  the  advantages  of  education,  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  of  the  world.  They  could  boast  of  no  oratorical, 
poetic,  or  philosophic  genius.  The  eleven  men  of  Gulilee  who  stood 
gazing  up  at  the  ascending  Jesus  were  either  taxgatherers  or  fisher- 
men. Tliey  scarcely  knew  letters.  They  could,  perhaps,  read  the 
Hebrew  Bible ;  but  of  the  literature  and  languages  of  Greece  and 
Rome — the  literary  languages  of  the  world — they  knew  nothing. 
They  had  heard  of  David  and  Solomon ;  but  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
Homer  and  jEschylus,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  to  them  un- 
known. They  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  great  world,  its  ambitions 
and  wars,  doubts  and  despairs,  philosophies  and  theologies ;  and  their 
existence,  it  might  have  seemed,  mattered  peculiarly  little  to  it. 
Guther  eleven  fishermen  out  of  those  villages  on  our  coast  where 
superstition  and  ignorance  have  found  their  home,  assemble  them  in 
an  upper  room  in  Edinbui'gh, — ^and  then  fancy  how  absurd  would 
seem  the  idea  that  they  could  change  our  religion,  how  quixotic  on 
their  part  the  dream  that  they  could  revolutionize  our  national  faith. 
Yet  it  was  eleven  such  men  who,  about  eighteen  hundred  and  forty 
years  since,  contemplated  a  still  grander  enterprise — ^the  conversion  of 
the  world.  The  religions  which  had  the  intellect  of  Greece,  the 
power  of  Rome,  the  wealth  of  Egypt,  the  traditions  of  centuries  be- 
hind and  beneath  them,  these  men  determined  to  overturn.  Nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  their  dream  and  determination  could  be 
imagined,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  their  fulfilment.  But  then,  "God 
had  chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise ;  and 
Grod  hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things 
which  are  mighty ;  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which 
are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not  to  bring 
to  nought  things  that  are." 

But  a  little  later  there  was  added  to  the  eleven  a  man  of  peculiar 
qualifications  and  power.  He  was  by  descent  a  Jew,  by  birth  a 
Greek.  Bom  of  Hebrew  parents  in  the  Greek  colony  of  Tarsus,  the 
nature  and  traditions  of  the  Jew  mingled  in  him  vnth.  the  associa- 
tions and  education  of  the  Greek.     From  his  parents  he  received  the 
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stem,  intense,  religious  Hebrew  nature,  the  pride  and  privilege  of 
tin  honoured  Abrahamic  descent,  Messianic  hopes  and  traditions, 
jtossession  and  comprehension  of  the  oracles  of  God.  From  his  Greek 
birth  and  education  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece,  of  heathen  religion  and  morality,  G^entile  modes 
of  thought  and  manner  of  living, — his  ability  to  realize  their  love  of 
tlie  old  faith  with  its  apotheosis  of  the  beautiful,  and  their  aversion  to 
the  new  with  its  consecration  of  humility  and  suffering.  Two  worlds 
and  two  races* thus  met  in  his  single  mind  ;  heir,  on  the  one  side,  of 
the  Hebrew  nature,  religion,  and  knowledge ;  heir,  on  the  other,  of 
Grecian  culture,  thought,  and  imagination.  Had  he  not  been  a 
Hebrew  he  could  not  have  understood  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ. 
Had  he  not  been  a  Greek  he  would  have  lacked  the  subtle  apprehen- 
sion of  Greek  thought  and  feeling,  needed  in  him  who  would  com-' 
municate  a  new  faith  to  the  Gentiles.  Paul*s  place  in  the  new  dis- 
l)ensation  was  like  that  of  Moses  in  the  old.  Moses  was  a  Hebrew 
by  descent,  and  an  Egyptian  by  education.  By  nature  he  understood 
the  one  people,  by  culture  the  other.  Hence,  Moses  was  a  mediator 
between  Pharaoh  and  the  Hebrews,  just  as  Paul  was  a  mediator 
l)etween  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks.  Moses  carried  the  vine  out  of 
E^ypt  and  planted  it  in  Palestine,  but  Paul  brought  the  living  vine 
out  of  Palestine  and  planted  it  throughout  the  world.  The  one 
localized,  the  other  univernalized,  the  truth.  In  both  cases  the  fittest 
:igent  was  chosen.  Ancient  Judaism  was  the  proof  of  God's  wisdom 
in  the  choice  of  Moses ;  modem  Christianity  is  the  proof  of  Gk)d*s 
wisdom  in  the  choice  of  Paul. 

Let  us  next  consider  Uie  instrument  employed — the  Gospel,  the 
truth  of  the  Cross.  The  Apostles  began  to  revolutionize  the  world 
by  preaching  "  Christ  and  Him  cruciiied."  By  his  death  man  was 
.saved  ;  by  His  blood  cleansed  from  all  sin.  Now,  we  must  not  for- 
i^et  that  the  cross  is  one  thing  to  us,  was  another  and  very  different 
thing  to  the  old  world.  Now  it  is  the  symbol  of  the  holiest  faith,  the 
siiblimest  charity ;  then  it  was  the  badge  of  the  deepest  crime,  the 
last  dishonour.  It  no  longer  points  to  the  grave  of  the  felon-slave, 
but  graces  the  tomb  of  the  martyred  saint.  Since  the  Apostles 
preached,  it  has  shone  on  the  banner  of  the  Christian  warrior,  on  the 
shield  and  breast  of  the  crusader,  has  glorified  the  canvas  of  the 
painter  and  the  pages  of  the  poet,  has  been  enshrined  in  graceful 
marble  by  the  sculptor,  has  been  described  as  the  parent  of  brilliant 
deeds  by  the  historian,  has  been  portrayed  in  the  oration  of  the 
.statesman  as  the  symbol  of  the  divinest  religion,  in  the  sermon  of  the 
preacher  as  the  ground  of  peace  between  Grod  and  man.  But  the 
Cross  in  the  Apostolic  Age  signified  only  infamy  and  shame,  was  the 
i^ymbol  of  what  was  meanest  in  life,  criminal  in  Act,  accursed  in 
death.  It  was  bad  enough  to  have  a  relative  or  acquaintance  crucified, 
a  thing  to  be  forgotten,  denied,  or  in  any  way  buried  from  memory 
or  sight.  But  this  very  thing  the  Apostles  preached  always,  every- 
where preached,  too,  as  the  Gospel,  the  last  and  highest  revelation 
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of  God  to  man.  Just  attempt  to  realize  what  this  would  mean  to 
the  Greek.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  worship  the  Beautiful. 
Poets  from  Homer  downwards  had  woven  the  legends  of  the  gods  into 
immortal  verse.  Splendid  temples,  marvels  of  architectural  art, 
stem  in  Doric  simplicity,  or  beautiful  in  Corinthian  ornament,  had 
been  raised  to  their  honour.  Phidias  had  given  sublime  form, 
wanting  only  breath  to  be  the  veritable  god  himself,  to  the  populai* 
conception  of  Zeus.  The  stately  Athene,  the  jovial  Dionysos,  the 
graceful  Charites,  wedded  to  many  subtle  beauties,  had  charms 
indescribable  to  the  Hellenic  mind.  And  among  these  idola- 
ters of  the  Beautiful,  the  Apostles  came  preaching  the  cross — God 
manifest  in  a  JewLsh  peasant,  ideal  manhood  realized  in  the  Crucified, 
"life  and  immortality  brought  to  light"  in  a  Gospel  which  told 
that  the  teacher  of  twelve  fishermen  had  died  like  a  felon.  That 
seemed  the  apotheosis  of  the  repulsive ;  worship  of  it  worship  of  the 
abhorrent !  Little  wonder  that  the  sages  of  Athens  turned  from  Paiil 
as  a  "  babbler,"  or  that  the  literati  of  Corinth  pronounced  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross  "  foolishness."  With  their  ideas  of  Gk)d  and  man, 
nothing  could  have  in  it  less  "  wisdom,"  either  human  or  divine. 

But  in  that  Gtospel,  so  repulsive  at  the  first  glance,  lay  the  wisdom 
and  the  power  of  God.  These  Paul  had  found  there.  He  knew  how 
the  cross  appeared  to  the  Greek.  He  could  realize  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  Greek  mind,  with  its  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  while 
listening  to  the  story  of  the  cross.  And  conscious  of  mockery,  con- 
tempt, and  disbelief,  he  preached  on — preached  till  through  the 
repulsive  form  the  inner  glory  shone,  and  the  despised  cross  was 
transformed  into  the  glorious  symbol  of  divine  love  and  the  ground  of 
human  peace.  And  then  the  Greek  felt  its  fascination.  The  love  of 
the  cross  wove  its  spell  round  his  heart,  and  he  soon  experienced  that 
the  love  in  the  new  faith  was  mightier  than  the  beautiful  in  his  old 
mythologies.  And  his  scornful  laugh  at  the  ofience  of  the  cross  was 
changed  into  the  devout  exclamation — "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God!  how  imsearchable  are  his 
judgements  and  his  ways  past  finding  out !" 

The  Apostolic  Age  has  been  seen  on  one  side — the  Christian.  Let 
us  look  now  on  the  other  side — the  heathen — and  strive  to  realize  the 
world  as  it  then  was.  Its  political  state  must  be  noticed  first.  Here 
was  unity.  Kome  had  absorbed  into  itself  the  other  states  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  older  empires,  Egypt,  Carthage,  Greece,  the 
various  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Palestine  had  been  incorporated  into 
the  Roman  empire,  and  were  ruled  from  the  city  of  the  Ctesars.  This 
political  unity  was  in  some  respects  advantageous  to  Christianity.  .  It 
secured  universal  peace,  and  therefore  the  mental  repose  needful  to  the 
investigation  of  truth.  It  gave  a  oneness  of  feeling  and  interest, — • 
indeed  a  sort  of  brotherhood — to  nations  once  antagonistic,  and  there- 
fore paved  the  way  for  a  common  religion.  It  extended  over  the 
world  a  single  authority,  which  gave  the  Roman  citizen  rights  and  a 
home  everywhere;  and   therefore  threw  over  the  Apostle,  when   a 
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Eoman  citizen,  the  aegis  of  its  own  great  power.  But  the  disadvan- 
tages were  still  greater.  Tlie  authority-  being  one  and  imperial,  it  had 
the  power,  on  coming  into  conflict  with  Christianity,  to  assail  it 
ey^rywhere  at  once  with  all  the  engines  and  might  of  a  universal  and 
irresistible  government.  In  every  country,  from  Palestine  to  Britain, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  it  could  crush  at  the  same  moment, 
with  the  iron  hand  of  imperial  strength,  the  faith  that  the  Apostles 
were  commissioned  to  proclaim.  It  might  well  seem  that  Caesar  had 
but  to  speak,  and  the  iron  feet  of  his  legions  would  soon  trample  out 
the  small  fire  that  the  cloven  tongues  of  Pentecost  had  kindled  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  moral  state  of  the  heathen  world  must  be  considered  next.  It 
had  certainly  pure  and  lofty  moral  systems ;  but  it  sadly  wanted  practice. 
Plato  and  iiie  Stoics  had  exalted  conceptions  of  virtue,  an  ideal  of  man- 
hood, lofty  though  partial.  But  then,  while  they  could  teach  the  right, 
they  could  give  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  do  it — could 
elaborate  theories,  but  not  secure  practice.  Nothing  could  be  more  sad 
tlian  the  contrast  between  the  ideal  morality  of  the  schools  and  the 
actual  immorality  of  the  time.  Paul's  terrible  description  in  Romans 
i,  21  —  32  is  true  to  fact, — the  result  of  personal  observation. 
Domestic  virtue  and  afifection  were  almost  unknown.  Divorce  was  a 
simple  eveiy-day  occurrence.  Children  were  exposed,  and  the  ex- 
posure considered  nothing  more  than  economical.  An  emperor  could 
order  the  execution  of  his  own  mother,  and  still  be  allowed  to  rule  ; 
could  set  Home  on  fire,  and  fiddle  while  it  burned.  Poisoning  had 
become  one  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  practised  in  high  places  with  an 
openness,  and  to  an  extent,  that  showed  how  profound  was  the  sleep 
both  of  the  public  and  private  conscience.  In  the  amphitheatres 
thousands  of  men  and  women  assembled  in  high  glee,  to  watch 
gladiators  contend  in  mortal  combat;  or  men  fight  with  wild  beasts — 
and  deafening  was  the  applaxise  that  rang  from  the  myriad  benches 
when  one  gladiator  pierced  another  through  the  heart,  or  the  wild 
beast  vanquished  the  man,  or  the  man  the  wild  beast.  Captives  taken 
in  war  were  either  butchered  in  cold  blood  or  sold  as  slaves,  and 
neither  horrid  practice  seemed  horrible  to  the  men  of  those  days. 
Human  sacrifices  were  not  unknown,  and  religious  mysteries  were  scenes 
of  debaucheries  and  sins  for  which  our  language  has  happily  no  names. 
Licentiousness  prevailed  to  an  extent  and  in  forms  unknown  and 
unimagined  now.  Into  an  age  so  immoral,  so  indescribable  in  its 
wickedness,  so  blind  to  what  was  good^  so  devoted  to  what  was  bad, 
our  Gk>spel  entered,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  humble  apostolic  men 
essayed  to  cleanse  this  Augean  world  of  its  terrible  corruption. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  tlie  state  of  religion  in  the  Apostolic  Age. 
The  pagan  world  had  lost  faith  even  in  such  gods  as  it  had.  In  the 
earlier  ages  men  had  believed ;  now  they  did  not.  Once  the  Greek 
had  worshipped  Zeus, — ^the  Bright,  the  light-giving ;  now  the  Beauti- 
ful, the  Artistic,  was  his  only  deity.     Once  the  Roman  had  adored 
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Jupiter,  DJ0U8  Patera  the  bright  encircling  Father  of  Heaven ;  now 
his  only  god  was  Caesar — military  power  incarnate.  Religion  was  no 
longer  in  any  true  sense  the  heart-worship  of  God.  The  words  of 
Gibbon  are  strictly  true, — "  The  various  modes  of  worship  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  Roman  world  were  all  considered  by  the  people  as 
equally  true,  by  the  philosopher  as  equally  false,  and  by  the  magis- 
trate as  equally  useful."  No  religion  had  in  it  absolute  truth,  each 
was  the  result  of  national  convenience  or  taste.  Religion  had  nothing 
to  do  with  morality.  The  philosophers,  not  the  priests,  were  the 
teachers  of  virtue ;  the  schools,  not  the  temples,  the  guardians  of 
morals.  Indeed,  Lucretius  condemns  religion  as  giving  birth  to 
abominable  and  unholy  deeds  (peperit  scelerosa  atque  impia  /acta J, 
and  denies,  in  the  interests  of  morality,  whatever  was  then  deem^ 
religious  and  divine.  So  contemptible  was  religion  that  Lucian 
directed  against  it,  as  well  as  against  superstition,  the  shafts  of  his  wit. 
Pliny,  the  elder,  doubting,  despairing  of  all  truth,  concluded  that  the 
greatest  good  reserved  to  man  was  "  the  power  of  taking  his  own 
fife."  The  Pantheon  at  Rome  stood  open  to  receive  the  gods  of  all 
nations,  equally  indifferent  to  all,  with  nothing  like  what  we  call 
faith,  with  no  one  like  the  being  we  call  Grod.  Indeed  the  people 
were  willing  to  welcome  any  one  powerful  enough  to  set  himself  up 
for  a  god.  Emperors  the  most  contemptible  and  wicked,  erected 
their  statues  in  the  market-places,  claimed  and  I'eoeived  for  them 
divine  honours;  and  the  only  nation  which  refused — the  Jews — 
found  their  refusal  a  perpetual  source  of  persecution.  The  mysteries 
of  religion,  which  were  meant  to  be  sacted,  became  nurseries  of  novel 
sins  ;  the  temples  became  schools  of  defilement ;  the  priests  ministers 
of  vice.  One  half  of  the  evil  bred  in  and  fostered  by  the  religion  of 
that  ancient  world  cannot  be  told — cannot  now  be  even  imagined. 

Now,  fancy  the  meeting  of  those  forces — the  Gospel  of  the  crucified, 
pi'eached  by  poor  fishermen  and  tentmakers,  and  the  mighty  Roman 
empire  with  its  terrible  moral  corruption  and  universal  disbelief. 
Judged  d  priori  no  enterprise  was  ever  so  extravagant,  so  quixotic,  so 
utterly  incapable  of  success.  The  men  were  rude  of  speech,  with 
idioms  foreign  and  provincial,  most  offensive  to  a  cultured  ear.  Their 
instrument  was  so  repulsive,  so  incredible,  so  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  work  contemplated,  that  one  can  only  wonder  that  even  the 
most  extravagant  visionaries  could  regard  it  as  in  any  sense  adequate. 
But  fact  was  in  this  most  illustrious  case  infinitely  stranger  than 
fiction.  The  rude  men  tried  their  extraordinary  instrument,  and 
triumphed.  They  first  encountered  fanatical  prejudice.  In  the  city 
where  their  Master  had  been  crucified,  and  where  the  hatred  'wns 
still  intense  enough  to  crucify  them,  they  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
their  converts  were  counted  by  the  thousands.  Driven  from  the  city, 
they  were  but  scattered  to  preach  elsewhere,  with  results  quite  as 
decided,  though  not  so  conspicuous.  Bigotry,  in  its  most  relentleiss 
form,  was  impotent — could  in  its  blindness  only  minister  to  the 
cause  it  hated.      But   Judea  and  Syria   soon   became  spheres   too 
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narrow  for  apostolic  effort.  They  passed  into  the  Grecian  cities,  fii-st 
of  Asia  Minor,  then  of  Europe;  and  there  met  scepticism  and  pride  of 
intellect.  The  man  of  Tarsus  was  the  Apostle  destined  to  this  work, 
and  nobly  he  did  it.  Unweariedly,  by  force  of  brain,  by  force  of 
reason,  by  appeals  to  heart  and  conscience,  by  inscriptions  on  their 
altars  and  quotations  from  their  poets,  he  preached  and  expounded 
the  truth.  And  though  sometimes  called  a  *'  babbler, "  a  man 
"  beside  himself,"  "  mad,"  one  who  "  turned  the  world  upside  down," 
a  "  mover  of  sedition  ;"  though  his  speech  was  sneered  at  as  "  con- 
temptible," his  words  "  mocked "  as  "  foolishness,"  yet  he  preached 
on,  finding  that  even  where  least  successful  "  some  clave  unto  him." 
while  in  other  places  "  the  word  of  God  grew  mightily  and  prevailed," 
And  when  worn  out  with  his  living  to  Christ,  he  lay  "  ready  to  be 
offered,"  waiting  "the  hour  of  his  departure,"  he  could  look  on  a 
galaxy  of  churches  shining  in  the  cities  that  clustered  round  the 
shores  of  the  tideless  Mediterranean.  And  the  light  centred  in 
these  points  became  gradually  more  diffused  till  it  ran  like  a  belt  of 
golden  glory  round  and  through  the  Roman  empire.  When  the 
apostolic  work  was  done,  the  gloriosisaima  civitaa  Dei,  as  Augustine 
loves  to  call  it,  had  given  promise  that  it  should  yet  overturn  and 
supersede  the  civitcts  Roma, 

As  we  oast  a  final  glance  back  on  that  Apostolic  Age,  and  the  work 
<lone  in  it,  we  may,  perhaps,  understand  better  the  humble  but  lofty 
words  of  Paul,  "  Unto  me,  who  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints, 
is  this  grace  given,  that  I  should  preach  among  the  G^tiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;  and  to  make  all  men  see  what  is  the 
fellowship  of  the  mystery,  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
hath  been  hid  in  Grod,  who  created  all  things  by  Jesus  Christ :  to  the 
intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly 
places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God, 
according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord."  A.  M.  F.— B. 


EDUCATION. 
(To  the  Editor  of  the  Evcmgeliccd  Repoaitory,) 

My  dear  good  Friend, — Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  lover  of 
Jesus  residing  at  Antioch  or  Jerusalem,  during  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  Let  us  suppose  this  person  to  be  told  that  great  nations 
would  at  length  be  found  declaring  Christianity  to  be  the  religion  of 
their  country.  Let  us  suppose  him  to  be  told  that  education  would  be 
much  attended  to  by  those  nations,  and  that  the  study  of  languages 
would  be  regarded  as  a  most  important  branch, 

1.  What  languages  would  such  a  one  expect  to  be  studied  more 
than  all  others — ^would  they  be  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  ? 

Answer — Yes. 
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2.  What  books  would  such  a  one  expect  to  be  read  more  than  all 
others — would  they  be  "the  law  and  the  prophets,"  and  the  New 
Testament  writings? 

Answer — Yes. 

3.  Would  he  expect  books  containing  accounts  of  the  lewd  amours, 
and  of  the  malignant  savagery  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses,  to 
be  perused  by  ^e  youth  belonging  to  the  Chiistian  nations,  for  the 
purpose  of  refining  their  taste,  and  of  imparting  vigour  to  their 
intellectual  faculties  ? 

Answer — No. 

4.  Is  that  mode  of  studying  language,  by  interlineated  translation, 
which  is  now  denominated  "  The  Hamiltonian  System,"  successful  in 
its  object  % 

Answer — Yes. 

5.  Might  our  Antiochian  be  expected  to  perceive  a  very  striking 
similarity  between  "  The  Hamiltonian  System"  and  1st  Corinthians, 
14th  chapter,  27th  verse — "  Let  one  interpret  1 " 

Answer — Yes. 

6.  The  way  in  which  the  Indian  Moonshee  teaches  an  English  gentle- 
man is  as  follows  : — He  opens  a  Hindoostanee  book,  points  to  each 
letter,  names  it,  then  names  each  syllable;  and  finally  pronounces  the 
entire  word,  causing  his  scholar  to  pronounce  after  hun.  Is  this  plan 
foimd  to  answer  ?    Does  it  convey  the  language  1 

Answer — Yes. 

7.  Miglit  intelligent  young  persons  in  churches  be  taught  to  read 
the  Sacr^  Scriptures  by   "  The  Hamiltonian  System  1 " 

Answer — Yes. 

8.  Might  such  young  persons  teach  children  in  Sabbath  schools  to 
read  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  Holy  Scriptures  by  that  system  1 

Answer — ^Yes. 

I  wish  these  questions  to  be  conspicuously  placed ;  and  therefore  I 
send  them  to  you. — ^I  remain,  your  leal  and  loving  Mend, 

Michael  Maxwell  Shaw. 

[P.S. — ^We  have  no  room  in  this  No.  to  comment  upon  these 
queries,  but  insert  them  with  pleasure.  We  are  glad  to  Imow  that 
our  gallant  friend  is  well,  and  that  he  continues  to  be  useful  at  the 
antipodes. — Ed.  E,  R!] 


BOOKS. 


A  Bible  Dictionary;  being  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  History  and 
ArUiqvities  of  the  Hebrews  aind  neighbovring  nations:  the  Natural 
History^  Geography,  and  Literainji/re  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  toitJ^ 
reference  to  the  latest  researches.  By  the  Rev.  James  Austine 
Bastow.  Third  edition.  London :  Longmans,  Green,  Reader,  and 
Dyer.  Pp.  796. 
The  Bible  is  emphatically  the  Book  of  books,  not  only  because  it  is  the 
best  of  books,  but  because  it  has  been  the  mother  of  books.     There  is 
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no  volume  that  has  produced  so  many  other  volumes  as  the  sacred 
Word  of  God.  John's  hyperbolical  saying  already  finds  a  kind  of 
fulfilment — the  world  itself  can  hardly  contain  the  books  that  ai'e 
written  in  exposition  and  defence  of  the  Bible. 

But  this  abundance  of  biblical  books  is  matter  for  sincere  congratu- 
lation. If  our  tables  groan  in  one  sense  imder  these,  our  spirits 
rejoice  in  another.  For  as  the  glorious  oracle  itself  says,  "  The  law  of 
the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is 
sure,  making  wise  the  simple."  It  ia  the  only  book  on  which  is 
written — "And  this  is  life  eternal;"  and,  therefore,  we  hail  with 
satisfaction  a  work  like  that  now  laid  upon  our  table,  which  borrows 
its  chief  light,  indeed,  from  the  word  of  God,  but  also  casts  light  upon 
it,  caught  from  the  lesser  luminaries  of  literary  research. 

Mr.  Bastow  has  the  credit  of  having  been  early  in  the  field. 
Although  the  first  edition  of  his  Bible  Dictionary  was  published  in 
three  volumes,  between  the  years  1845  and  1853,  there  had  been  an 
earlier  issue  in  parts,  beginning  in  1842.  It  will  thus  appear  that 
our  author  was  at  the  work  of  Sacred  Lexicography  before  the 
honoured  Dr.  Kitto  broke  ground  in  that  walk  of  literature,  in  which 
he  has  happily  had  many  followers. 

Mr.  BastoVs  work  is  superior  to  all  the  other  Bible  Dictionaries 
which  we  have  on  our  shelves  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  prefaced  by  a 
most  comprehensive  and  well-digested  "Introduction  to  the  Literature 
of  the  Bible,"  consisting  of  fifty-two  closely  printed  double  pages.  The 
reader  will  find  in  this  very  deliberate  essay  an  instructive  account  of 
all  the  principal  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts,  as  well  as  of  the 
Targums,  conmientaries  and  paraphrases  which  were  written  in  ancient 
days  upon  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  extract  the  following  interest- 
ing quotation  concerning  the  Vulgate  or  Latin  version  of  the  Word  of 
God:-. 

"The  Vulgate  Version  is  the  appellation  usually  siven  to  the  common  Latin 
translation  of  the  Scriptures.  After  Christianity  had  extended  itself  in  the 
West,  a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Septui^;int,  and 
of  the  New  from  the  original  Greek.  This  translation  was  cidled  vidgata= 
common,  popular,  and  in  modem  times  is  often  called  the  Italic  or  Itala. 
Several  fragments  of  this  ancient  version  are  still  extant.  As  the  manuscripts 
of  this  old  version  had  become  by  degrees  very  much  corrupted,  a  revision  was 
undertaken,  in  A.D.  383,  by  Jerome.  However,  while  thus  employed  in  the 
revision  of  the  ancient  Vulgate,  Jerome,  whose  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  was 
very  respectable,  ventured  to  commence  also  a  new  version  of  his  own,  out  of 
the  origmal  Hebrew,  which  he  completed  in  a.d.  405.  While  en|;aged  in  this 
work,  he  enjoyed  the  oral  instruction  of  learned  Jewish  Rabbins  m  Palestine, 
and  availed  himself  of  all  the  former  Greek  versions,  and  of  the  Hexapla  of 
Origen.  He  also  translated  the  New  Testament  from  the  orkrinal  Greek.  This 
version,  which  surpasses  all  the  preceding  in  usefulness,  did  not  at  once  meet 
with  the  anticipate  general  reception ;  nevertheless,  it  maintained  itself  alon^yr 
with  the  ancient  one;  and  at  length,  in  the  seventh  century,  supplanted  it 
almost  entirely. 

"  At  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  1546,  the  Latin  Vulgate  was  declared  to  be  the 
standard  version  of  the  Roman  community,  and  to  oe  of  equal  authority  with 
the  original  Scriptures.  The  great  value  of  this  version,  wnich  among  Protes- 
tants has  been  underrated,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  so  highly  regarded 
by  the  Romanists,  arises  &om  its  extreme  antiquity.     Having  be^  made  from 
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manascripts  older  than  most  now  extant,  this  translation  may  fairly  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  a  manuscript  of  the  fourth  century.  The  vast 
influence  exercised  by  the  Vulgate  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  current  theological  terms  are  derived  from  it.  Predestination, 
justification,  sanddfication,  regeneration,  salvation,  propitiation,  redemption, 
reconcUiation,  satisfaction,  mediator,  Section,  grace,  repentance,  revelation, 
inspiration,  Scripture,  sacrament^  communion,  and  priest,  are  terms — most  of 
which  were  devoted  to  new  and  holy  use — which  show  that  the  Vulgate  has  left 
its  mark  both  upon  our  language  and  upon  our  thoughts.  Even  'baptism,' 
though  a  Greek  term,  comes  to  us  from  the  Latin." 

We  were  particularly  interested  in  Mr.  Bastow*s  account  of  the 
various  translations  which  appeared  in  the  English  language.  In  the 
following  passage  our  author  shows  that  a  serious  error  is  committed 
even  in  a  respectable  work  like  Bagster's  Hexapla : — 

"  As  Wycliffe's  translation  was  completed  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time,  and  necessarily  possessed  blemishes  incident  to  a  first  edition,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  a  revised  version  was  contemplated  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Wycliffe  nimself.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1388,  not  more  than  four  years 
after  the  death  of  Wycliffe,  the  revision  was  accomplished,  but  with  few 
substantial  diflferences  of  interpretation,  by  Purvey,  who  had  been  WycUffe's 
curate,  and  after  his  death,  be<»me  the  leader  of  the  Lollard  party.  Purvey's 
revision  rendered  the  version  more  correct,  intelligible,  and  popular;  and  caused 
the  earlier  translation  to  fall  into  disuse. 

**It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  revised  version  by  Purvey  has  been 
taken  until  recently  for  Wycliffe's  own  translation,  and  as  such,  the  New 
Testament  portion  was  published  by  Lewis,  1731 ;  by  Baber,  1810;  and  again  by 
Bagster,  in  his  English  Hexapla.  It  is,  however,  now  known  that  the  most 
ancient  version  is  Wycliffe*s,  and  the  revised  or  more  modem  one  is  by 
Purvey." 

In  April,  1540,  " Cranmer*s  Bible"  was  printed — so  called  because 
it  contained  a  preface  from  that  hesitating  martyr,  whom  Lord 
Macaulay  has  poi*trayed  in  no  very  enviable  light.  Mr.  Bastow  gives 
the  following  specimen  of  its  orthography  and  style  : — 


<c  «l 


'I  am  sore  vexed,  because  of  the  hurte  of  my  people.  I  am  heuy  & 
abashed  ?  Is  there  no  triacle  at  Gilead  ?  Is  there  no  physycyon  there  ?  Why 
then  is  not  the  helthe  of  my  people  recoured.* " 

When  wer  were  travelling  in  Westmoreland  and  Lancashire  last 
winter,  we  were  shown  a  Bible  at  Ulverstone  which  must  have  been 
a  copy  of  "Cranmer*s  Bible."  It  was  in  the  old  Friends*  meeting- 
house, about  a  mile  out  of  the  town.  The  Bible  was  the  gift  of 
George  Fox  to  the  little  society  there,  which  he  had  founded.  The 
intelligent  woman  who  pointed  out  to  us  the  curiosities  of  the  place 
called  our  attention  to  this  verse,  and  especially  to  the  word  "triacle." 
She  seemed  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pointing  out  the  passage  to  every 
visitor. 

When  so  much  is  being  said  at  present  about  the  "  Committee  of 
Revision,"  whose  sessions  are  duly  reported  in  the  papers  from  time 
to  time,  it  may  be  intei'esting  to  our  readers  to  hear  Mr.  Bastow's 
account  of  the  way  in  which  our  "  Authorized  Version "  of  the 
Scriptures  was  prepared  in  the  days  of  the  pedantic  King  James, 
shortly  after  he  had  removed  his  head-quarters  from  Edinburgh  to 
London: 
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"The  Anthorized  Version  was  undertaken  at  the  command  of  king  James  I, 
in  consequence  of  several  objections  having  been  made  by  the  Puritans  to  the 
Bishops'  translation,  at  the  second  day's  sitting  of  the  Conference  held  at  the 
palace  of  Hampton  Court,  January  16th,  1603-4.  The  work  of  organizing  and 
superintending  the  arrangements  for  a  new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  James  ;  and  the  method  he  then  proposed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
it  was  thus  : — ^That  the  version  should  be  made  by  some  of  the  most  learned 
men  in  both  the  Universities ;  that  it  then  should  be  reviewed  by  certain  of 
the  Bishops ;  that  it  should  then  be  laid  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  last  of 
aU  to  be  ratified  by  Royal  authority.  Accordingly  fifty-four  men,  pre- 
eminently distinguished  for  piety  and  learning,  were  appointed  to  execute  this 
great  work.  However,  the  list  of  persons  actually  employed  in  the  translation 
contains  ovlj  forty-seven  names.  Though  several  of  the  persons  thus  appointed 
were  made  bishops  before  the  work  was  completed,  yet  as  none  of  them  were 
so  at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  it  would  appear  that  the  number  needed  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  certain  bishops  having 
been  especisdly  named  as  havine  the  work  in  some  numner  under  their  oontroL 
This  view  is  not  improbable  iii^en  it  is  known  that  Bancroft,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  is  said  to  have  made  some  alterations  in  the  version ;  and  Bilson, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  one  of  those  who  gave  the  work  its  final  revision. 
Some  of  the  translators  were  appointed  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  some 
by  that  of  Oxford,  while  several  who  met  at  Westminster  may  have  been 
appointed  directly  by  the  king.  The  translators  were  severally  divided  into 
SIX  companies,  two  of  which  met  at  each  of  these  three  places.  The  following 
instructions  were  drawn  up  for  their  proceedings : — 

**  1.  *The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  to  be  followed  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  permit.  2.  Tne 
names  of  the  prophets  and  the  holy  writers,  with  the  other  names  in  the  text, 
to  be  retained  as  near  as  may  be,  according  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  3.  The 
old  ecclesiastical  works  to  be  kept,  as  the  word  church  not  to  be  translated 
congregation.  4.  When  any  word  hath  divers  significations,  that  to  be  kept 
which  nath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  most  eminent  Fathers,  being 
agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  5.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all,  or  as  little  as  may  be,  if 
necessity  so  require.  6.  No  marginal  notes  at  all  to  be  affixed,  but  only  for  the 
explanation  of  Vie  Hebrew  or  Greek  words,  which  cannot,  without  some  cir- 
cumlocution, so  briefly  and  fitly  be  expressed  in  the  text.  7.  Such  quotations 
of  places  to  be  marginally  set  ao'shif  as  shall  serve  for  the  fit  references  of  one 
Scripture  to  another.* 

**The  preceding  seven  rules  are  the  general  directions  for  proceeding  in  the 
work  ;  the  rest  contain  the  precise  directions  for  its  execution  : — 

"8.  *  Every  particular  man  of  each  company  to  take  the  same  chapter  or 
chapters ;  and  having  translated  or  amended  them  severally  by  himself,  where 
he  think  good,  all  to  meet  together,  to  confer  what  they  have  done,  and  agree 
for  their  part  what  shall  stand.  9.  As  any  one  company  has  despatched  any 
one  book  in  this  manner,  they  shall  send  it  to  the  rest,  to  be  considered  of 
seriously  and  judiciously;  for  his  majesty  is  very  careful  in  this  point.  10.  If 
any  company,  upon  the  review  of  the  book  so  sent,  shall  doubt  or  differ  upon 
any  places,  to  send  them  word  thereof,  to  note  the  places,  and  therewithal  to 
send  their  reasons ;  to  which  if  they  consent  not,  the  difference  to  be  com- 
pounded at  the  general  meeting,  which  is  to  be  of  the  chief  persons  of  each 
company,  at  the  end  of  the  work.  11.  When  any  place  of  special  obscurity  is 
doubted  of,  letters  to  be  directed  by  authority,  to  send  to  any  learned  in  the 
land  for  his  judgement  in  such  a  place.  12.  Letters  to  be  sent  from  every 
bishop  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  admonishing  them  of  this  translation  in  han(i, 
and  to  move  and  charge  as  many  as,  being  skilful  in  the  tcmgues,  have  taken 
pains  in  that  kind,  to  send  their  particular  observations  to  the  company,  either 
at  Westminster,  Cambridge,  or  Oxford,  according;  as  it  was  directed  before  in 
the  king's  letter  to  the  archbishop.  13.  The  directors  in  each  company  to  be 
the  deans  (Andrews)  of  Westminster,  and  (Barlow)  of  Chester  for  Westminster, 
and  the  king's  professors  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  the  two  Universities.     14. 
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These  translationB  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with  the  text  than  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  viz.  Tyndale's, '  Ooverdale's,  Matthew's,  Whitchurch's,  (i.e., 
Cranmer's,)  and  Creneva.' 

"  To  these  the  following  rule  was  added : — 

**  *  Besides  the  said  directors  before  mentioned,  three  or  four  of  the  most 
ancient  and  grave  divines  in  either  of  the  Universities,  not  employed  in  trans- 
lating, to  be  assigned  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  upon  conference  with  the  rest  of 
the  heads,  to  be  overseers  of  the  translation,  as  well  Hebrew  as  Greek,  for  the 
better  observation  of  the  4th  rule  above  specified.' 

"According  to  these  regulations,  each  book  passed  the  scrutiny  of  all  the 
translators  successively.  In  the  first  instance,  each  individual  translated 
every  book  which  was  allotted  to  his  division.  Secondly,  the  readings  to  be 
adopted  were  agreed  upon  by  the  whole  of  that  company  assembled  together, 
at  which  meeting  each  translator  must  have  been  solely  occupied  by  his  own 
version.  The  book  thus  finished,  was  sent  to  each  of  the  other  companies  to 
be  again  examined ;  and  at  these  meetings  it  probably  was,  as  Selden  informs 
us,  that  '  one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their  hands  some  Bible, 
either  of  the  learned  tongues,  or  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  etc.  If  the^  found 
any  fault,  they  spoke;  if  not,  he  read  on.*  In  this  way  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  secure  a  faithful  translation,  as  the  whole  Bible  underwent  at  least 
six  different  revisions  by  the  most  learned  men  in  the  kingdom.  The  transla- 
tion was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1607,  and  occupied  alK)ut  three  years,  and 
the  revision  of  it  occupied  about  three  quarters  of  a  year  more.  The  revisers 
were  two  selected  from  each  of  the  three  groups,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to 
superintend  the  publication.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task  of  writii^the 
several  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was  ffiven  to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  the  latter  of  \>mom  also  wrote  the  Dedication 
and  Preface.  It  was  printed  in  black  letter  and  first  published  in  folio,  in 
1611,  with  the  title  :  'The  Holy  Bible,  Conteyning  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  New  :  Newly  Translated  out  of  the  Originall  Tonmies  :  And  with  the  for- 
mer Translations  deligently  compared  and  reuised,  by  his  Maiesties  speciall 
Commandement.  Appointed  to  be  read  in  Churches.'  The  expense  of  this 
translation  appears  not  to  have  been  borne  by  the  king,  nor  by  any  Govern- 
ment Commission,  but  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  Mr.  Barker,  citizen  and 
stationer,  of  London,  who  purchased  the  copyright  for  the  sum  of  £3,500. 
There  was  a  second  issue  in  1611,  very  like  the  first,  yet,  as  Mr.  Fiy,  in  the 
work  already  referred  to,  has  shown,  almost  every  leaf  differed  from  it  in  the 
setting  up  of  the  type.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  the  earlier  revisions, 
such  was  the  demand,  that  no  less  than  six  editions  of  this  translation  were 
published  in  three  years.  The  folio  editions  of  1611,  1613,  1617,  1634,  and 
1640,  are  seldom  found  complete,  as  most  of  the  copies  are  much  mixed, — the 
leaves  of  one  edition  being  used  to  complete  another  edition." 

We  are  reminded  that  we  live  in  days  of  progress  by  the  points  of 
contrast  that  appear  between  the  committees  of  1607  and  1870.  In 
the  first  place,  although  the  Puritans,  by  their  complaints,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  appointment  of  that  first  committee,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  its  honourable  labours;  whereas  dis- 
sentei'S  are  recognized  in  the  representative  men  now  sitting,  although, 
perhaps,  not  so  fully  as  they  might  be.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
not  dream  of  "appointing"  the  amended  version  to  be  "read  in 
churches."  He  knows  that  the  world  is  too  far  advanced  to  stand 
any  such  dictation  in  matters  of  facts  and  religion.  It  would  appear, 
however,  that  our  present  Government  may  learn  a  lesson  as  to  the 
pecuniary  management  of  the  magnvm  opus  from  the  economical  men 
of  1607,  for  the  expense  of  the  translation  seems  to  have  been  borne 
by  the  expectant  publisher. 
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Mr.  Bastow  proposes  some  good  amendments  on  sundry  texts. 
He  advises  that  the  word  "  things  "  be  left  out  in  Philippians  ii,  10  : 
"That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  tJdnga  in 
heaven^  and  tilings  in  earth,  and  Mngs  under  the  earth ; "  because, 
as  he  properly  observes,  "beings,  not  things,  are  meant."  He 
supports  also  the  following  translation  and  punctuation  of  Psalm 
ex,  3 :  "  Thy  people  are  willing — in  the  day  of  thy  power — in  the 
beauties  of  holiness ;  from  the  womb  of  the  morning  thou  hast  the 
dew  of  thy  youth."  Instead  of  "  two  other  malefactors  "  (Luke  xxiii, 
33),  he  suggests  "two  others,  malefactors;"  <an  emendation  which 
we  hope  that  the  Revision  Committee  will  sustain  for  England,  since 
it  has  already  been  adopted  in  Scotland.  The  only  point  in  which 
we  could  not  fully  agree  with  our  author  was  as  to  the  division  of 
chapters  which  it  seems  we  owe  to  Henry  Stephens,  the  celebrated 
printer.  Although  the  latter  isWd  to  have  made  a  large  portion  of 
these  divisions  in  haste,  "  while  riding  on  horseback,"  yet  in  some 
instances  (though  not  in  all)  we  prefer  the  present  arrangement 
to  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Bastow. 

As  to  the  Dictionary  itself,  we  cordially  commend  it  to  our  readers. 
Having  ourselves  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  through  the  Holy 
Land,  we  have,  perhaps,  been  qualified,  to  some  extent,  by  personal 
observation  to  test  Mr.  Bastow's  work  on  certain  points.  We  have 
foimd  that  under  such  words  as  "  Capernaum,"  "  Jerusalem,"  and 
^'  Jordan,"  he  writes  both  clearly  and  copiously ;  and,  moreover,  that 
this  last  edition  really  is  enriched  by  the  results  of  the  most  recent 
explorations  and  excavations.  The  author,  in  the  preface,  confesses 
his  obligations  to  Mr.  Layard  and  other  oriental  travellers  for  the  free 
use  which  they  have  allowed  him  to  make  of  the  remarkable  illustra- 
tions to  be  found  in  their  works.  Without  doubt  Mr.  Bastow  has 
taken  good  advantage  of  the  privilege,  and  has  spared  no  expense  in 
doing  so  ;  for  his  Dictionary  is  largely  embellished  with  those  mons- 
trous yet  beautiful  figures  from  the  long-buried  chambers  of  Nineveh, 
which  the  distinguished  late  Foreign  Secretary  has  rendered  so 
familiar  to  the  men  of  this  generation.  In  a  word,  if  our  students, 
ministers,  and  Bible-loving  people,  wish  a  Bible  Dictionary  less 
expensive  than  Calmet's,  Kitto's,  or  Blackie's  Imperial,  and  yet  one 
that  contains  almost  all  that  people  generally  wish  to  know,  let  them 
get  Mr.  Bastow's  book.  We  had  almost  forgotten  to  add  that  the  doc- 
trinal and  theological  articles  are  written  with  so  much  unction  that 
the  volume  is  calculated  to  bless  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  enlighten  the 
head.  Although  the  author  does  not  give  his  denominational  desig- 
nation, we  would  almost  be  inclined  to  conclude  from  the  tone  of  his 
devotional  pieces  that  he  belongs  to  the  Wesleyan  communion, — 
and,  assuredly,  the  readers  of  this  Magazine  will  not  think  the  less  of 
him,  if  such  really  be  the  address  of  his  ecclesiastical  lodgings.  In 
our  permanent  home  with  the  "  many  mansions  "  all  such  names  and 
distinctions  will  happily  be  obliterated  and  unknown. 
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Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Deatii  of  Christy  and  its  ration 
to  the  principles  and  practice  of  Christianity,  By  William 
Stroud,  M.D.  Second  edition.  With  Appendix  containing  Letter 
on  the  subject,  by  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  Bart.,  M.D.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Morison.  187 L 
Pp.  504. 

The  religious  public  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Thomas  Morison 
for  the  shrewdness  and  energy  he  has  displayed  in  bringing  out  this 
new  edition  of  Dr.  St3X)ud*s  standard  work.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
the  great  event  of  time ;  and  while  many  works  have  been  written  on 
the  spiritual  aspect  of  that  sacrifice,  we  do  not  know  of  any  other  book 
than  that  before  us,  which  treats  mainly  of  the  sacred  blood-shedding 
viewed  physically.  And  yet,  as  the  volume  makes  plain,  the  physical 
and  spiritual  relations  are  closely  interblended. 

A  Prefatory  Note  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Morison,  the  publisher's 
honoured  father,  supplies  us  with  interesting  information  concerning 
the  career  of  Dr.  Stroud.  Bom  in  Bath,  in  1789,  he  graduated  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  physician  in  181 9.  After  a  prolonged  novitiate  in  our 
northern  metropolis,  followed  by  a  residence  on  the  continent,  he 
settled  in  London  as  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Northern  Dispensary 
there.  But  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  his  tastes  lay  as  mudk 
in  the  direction  of  theology  as  of  the  healing  art,  as  appears  not  only 
from  the  semi-theological  work  before  us,  but  also  from  a  very  learned 
Harmony  of  t/ie  Four  Gospels  in  Greek,  the  result  of  the  labours  o£ 
thirty  years. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  certain  peculiar  combinations  required  to 
meet  in  the  author  of  so  remarkable  and  unique  a  work  as  the 
Physical  Cause  of  Christ's  Death,  It  was  necessary  that  its  author 
should  be  a  medical  man,  a  sincere  Christian,  a  literary  man,  and  a 
man  of  leisure  beside.  All  these  qualities  met  in  Dr.  Stroud,  not 
excluding  the  last  mentioned ;  for,  although  he  attended  professionally 
at  the  Northern  Dispensary,  and  stood  high  in  Uie  estimation  of  his 
brethren,  he  rarely  went  out  in  the  way  of  private  practice. 

The  great  object  of  this  elaborate  and  learned  work  is  to  show  that 
Christ  died  upon  the  cross  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  of  a  literally  rup- 
tured heart ;  that  agony  of  mind,  caused  by  a  mysterious  and  judicial 
abandonment  of  soul,  caused  this  rupture;  and  that  the  blood  and  water 
which  flowed  out  freely  at  the  touch  of  \h%  soldier's  spear,  had 
previously  flowed  through  the  rupture  at  the  time  of  death,  into  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium.  Our  readers  will  at  once  see  how  completely 
the  provinces  of  the  physician  and  theologian  (rarely  united)  must 
needs  meet  in  the  voliune.  Dr.  Stroud  shows  at  length  that  death 
by  crucifixion  was  slow  and  lingering,  the  unfortunate  suflerer 
generally  living  for  days.  He  then  asks,  "  Why  did  Christ  die  in 
six  hours?"  At  p.  47  he  answers  the  question  thus:  "These  causes 
have  been  proposed  under  various  modifications,  which  are  all 
reducible  to  three ;  namely,  supernatural  agency, — ^the  wound  in- 
flicted by  the  soldier's  spear,  or  an  unusual  degree  of  weakness.'' 
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He  denies  that  Christ  miraculously  dismissed  his  own  life,  because 
that  would  have  been  tantamount  to  a  weak  flight  from  suffering. 
Nor  did  the  soldier's  spear  cause  his  sudden  death ;  because  he  had 
been  dead  before  tliat  gash  was  made, — "a  rude  post  morteni  ex- 
amination," as  Sir  James  Simpson  calls  it.  Here  oui*  author 
administers  a  severe  rebuke  to  the  otherwise  eminent  critic,  Mr. 
Granville  Penn,  for  following  the  Vatican  MS.  in  its  mistake  on 
this  point.  Neither  did  his  death  before  the  other  malefactors  result 
from  previous  physical  weakness;  because  the  Saviour  had  received 
a  model  or  perfect  body,  and  was  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  being 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age.  There  remains  then  only  one  other 
supposition  possible,  namely,  that  the  Saviour's  grief  and  agony  of 
mind  burst  the  walls  of  his  heart — that  Jesus  literally  died  of  a 
broken  heart.  There  is  something  most  affecting  and  impressive  in 
the  fact  and  in  the  very  phrase. 

Dr.  Stroud  is  of  opinion  that  the  sanguineous  perspiration  of  Geth- 
semane  arose  from  the  same  cause — only  that  the  agony,  in  answer  to 
the  Redeemer's  prayer,  was  not  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  it  went  on  the 
cross.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  instances  of  blood-stained  per- 
spiration which  our  author  has  noted  : 

"The  eminent  French  Historian  De  Thou  mentions  the  case  of — *an  Italian 
officer  who  commanded  at  Monte-Maro,  a  fortress  of  Piedmont,  during  the 
warfare  in  1552,  between  Henry  II  of  France  and  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
This  officer,  having  been  treacherously  seized  by  order  of  the  hostile  general, 
and  threatened  with  public  execution  unless  he  surrendered  the  place,  was  so 
agitated  at  the  prospect  of  an  ignominious  death,  that  he  sweated  blood  from 
every  part  of  his  body.* — The  same  writer  relates  a  similar  occurrence  in  the 
person  of  a  young  Florentine  at  Rome,  unjustly  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pope 
8ixtu8  V  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  concludes  the  narrative  as  follows. — 
*  When  the  vouth  was  led  forth  to  execution,  he  excited  the  conmiiseration  of 
many,  and  through  excess  of  grief,  was  observed  to  shed  bloody  tears,  and  to 
discharge  blood  instead  of  sweat  from  his  whole  body ;  a  circumstance  which 
many  regard  as  a  certain  proof  that  nature  condemned  the  severity  of  a  sentence 
so  cruelly  hastened,  and  mvoked  vengeance  against  the  magistrate  himself,  as 
therein  ^;uilty  of  murder.' — ^Amongst  sever^  other  examples  given  in  the 
Ephemendes,  of  bloody  tears  and  bloody  sweat  occasioned  by  extreme  fear, 
more  especially  the  fear  of  death,  may  be  mentioned  that  of — *a  young  boy 
who,  having  taken  part  in  a  crime  for  which  two  of  his  elder  brothers  were 
hanged,  was  exposed  to  pubhc  view  under  the  gallows  on  which  they  w^re 
executed,  and  was  thereupon  observed  to  sweat  blood  from  his  whole  body.' — 
In  his  Commentaries  on  the  Four  Gospels,  Maldonato  refers  to — '  a  robust  and 
healthy  man  at  Paris  who,  on  hearing  sentence  of  death  passed  on  him,  was 
covered,  with  a  bloody  sweat.' — Zacchias  mentions  a  young  man  who  was 
8imihu>ly  affected  on  heiag  condemned  to  the  flames.  Schenck  cites  from  a 
martyrology  the  case  of — *  a  nun  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  soldiers  ;  and,  on 
seeing  herself  encompassed  with  swords  and  daggers  threatening  instant  death, 
was  so  terrified  and  agitated,  that  she  discharged  blood  from  every  part  of  her 
body,  and  died  of  hemorrhtu^e  in  the  sight  of  her  assailants ;' — and  Tissot  reports 
from  a  respectable  journal  that  of — *  a  sailor  who  was  so  alarmed  by  a  storm, 
that  through  fear  he  fell  down,  and  his  face  sweated  blood,  which  during  the 
whole  contmuance  of  the  storm  returned  Uke  ordinary  sweat,  as  fast  as  it  was 
wiped  away.'" 

At  the  same  place  Dr.  Stroud  explains  the  physical  cause  of  rup- 
ture of  the  heart : 
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"  Prevented  from  returning  backwards  by  the  intervening  valve,  and  not 
finding  a  sufficient  outlet  forwards  in  the  connected  artery,  the  blood  reacts 
against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  consequently  torn  open  at  the  point  of 
greatest  distension,  or  least  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own  reflected 
force.  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discharged  into  the  pericardium,  and 
having  no  means  of  escape  from  that  capsule,  stops  the  circulation  by  com- 
pressing the  heart  from  without,  and  induces  almost  instantaneous  death.  In 
young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  blood  thus  collected  in  the  pericardium  soon 
divides  into  its  constituent  parts,  namely,  a  pale  watery  liquid  called  serum, 
and  a  soft  clotted  substance  of  a  deep  red  colour  termed  crassamentum  ;  but, 
except  under  similar  circumstances  of  extravasation,  this  distinct  separation  of 
the  blood  is  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body." 

He  gives  the  following  instances  of  a  ruptured  heart  producing  the 
overflow  of  blood  and  water : 

"In  another  mercha&t,  aged  sixty-two  years,  who  suddenly  died  of  srief, 
Bonet  states  that  the  heart  and  lungs  were  found  greatly  distended  with  blood, 
which  in  the  right  ventricle  was  almost  entirely  coagulated.  Of  the  separation 
of  the  blood  in  some  of  these  cases  into  its  constituents,  the  same  author  gives 
two  examples. — *A  paralytic  orphan  girl,  seventeen  years  of  age,  sudo^nly 
died  of  suffocation  without  any  obvious  cause.  On  dissecting  the  body,  I  found 
the  heart  of  twice  the  usual  size,  its  auricles  very  large,  and  like  the  veins  and 

arteries,  much  distended  with  water,  and  black  clotted  blood In  a 

soldier  who  suddenly  died  after  long-continued  grief,  whilst  all  the  other  viscera 
were  healthy,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  contain  not  only  water,  but  also 
much  coagulated  blood.'" 

Although  no  author  ever  developed  this  theory  before,  concerning 
Christ's  death,  so  fully  and  in  such  minute  detail  as  Dr.  Stroud,  with 
the  modesty  ot  true  genius,  he  admits  that  two  eminent  theologians 
had  somewhat  anticipated  him.  The  one  of  these  was  President 
Edwards  of  America,  and,  for  the  honour  of  Scotland,  we  are  proud  to 
add  tbat  the  other  was  Dr.  Russell  of  Dundee, — who  was  alive  when 
the  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published. 

In  the  second  or  theological  part  of  his  work  Dr.  Stroud  does  not 
shrink  from  asking  the  question,  "  Why  was  the  mind  of  the  Saviour 
so  deeply  agonized  on  the  cross  1 "     He  says,  at  p.  165  : 

"The  malediction  borne  by  Christ  consisted,  as  has  been  suggested,  in  a 
partial  loss  of  God's  protection,  and  a  temporary  loss  of  his  communion, 
voluntarily  sustained  by  an  innocent  human  being,  as  the  just  retribution  of 
human  guilt." 

And  again,  more  fully,  p.  214  : 

'*  The  happiness  derived  from  the  friendship  of  God,  and  the  misery  occa- 
sioned by  its  privation,  are  thus  powerfully  felt  by  pious  persons,  and  by  them 
alone ;  but  even  such  persons  cannot  suitably  appreciate  the  intensity  of  these 
emotions,  as  they  were  experienced  by  the  pure  and  perfect  humanity  of 
Christ.  Hence  tne  difficulty  of  conceiving,  in  a  manner  at  all  adequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  subject,  the  mental  sufferings  which  he  endured  from  the  tem- 
porary, but  complete  interruption  of  his  haJlowed  communion  with  the  Father ; 
a  privation  which,  attended  as  it  was  with  a  partial  loss  of  protection,  and 
with  all  the  subordinate  manifestations  and  inflictions  thereon  depending,  con- 
stituted the  divine  malediction  which  he  had  undertaken  vicariously  to  sustain. 
The  nature  of  these  sufferings,  as  distinguished  from  all  others,  is  indicated  by 
their  limitation  with  respect  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  by  their  extra- 
ordinary intensity  and  fatality,  and  by  his  own  explicit  declarations.  His 
earliest  anticipation  of  them  seems  to  have  occurred  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
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ministry  in  Jerusalem,  when  he  jpublicly  acknowledged,  — '  Now  is  my  soul 
troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father  !  save  me  from  this  hour?  Yet,  for 
this  [purpose]  am  I  come  to  this  hour.     Father,  glorify  thy  name  ! '  " 

Dr.  Stroud  is  of  opinion  that  up  till  twelve  o'clock  the  mind  of 
Christ  was  quite  calm  and  collected,  as  appears  from  the  prayer  he 
presented  for  his  murderers,  his  encouraging  address  to  the  peni- 
tent thief,  and  to  his  mother.  But  when  ^e  preternatural  darkness 
spread  over  the  land  at  noon,  it  only  corresponded  with  the  preter- 
natural darkness  which  began  to  enshroud  the  spirit  of  the  Redeemer. 
Then  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him  and  put  him  to  grief, — a 
mysterious  grief,  beneath  the  oppression  of  which  his  frail  human 
nature  gave  way,  and  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d  succumbed,  who  was  bearing 
the  sins  of  the  world  ! 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  state  that  Dr.  Stroud's  speculations  are 
extremely  ingenious,  and  are,  moreover,  powerfully  recommended  to 
his  readers  by  the  author's  reverent  and  fervent  piety.  Some  may 
suppose  that  certain  of  Dr.  Stroud's  expressions,  and  jmrticularly  one 
sentence  from  Jonathan  Edwards,  savour  too  much  of  the  commercial 
or  vengeful  theory  of  the  atonement ;  but  when  the  student  of  Scrip- 
ture finds  it  distinctly  stated  that  "  Christ  was  made  a  curse  for  us," 
he  knows  that  there  must  be  a  sense  in  which  Divine  wrath  fell  upon 
him,  even  although  it  may  also  be  true,  as  Dr.  Stroud  admits,  that 
the  Father  never  loved  the  Son,  as  an  individual,  more  dearly  than 
when  he  hung  upon  the  tree.  The  eminent  Professor  Sir  James 
Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  in.  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Hanna,  (re-pubHshed  in  this 
volume  by  Dr.  Hanna's  kind  permission)  endorses  all  Dr.  Stroud's 
views.  He  quotes  from  Dr.  Walshe  of  London,  as  follows :  "  In  cases 
of  rupture  of  the  heart,  the  hand  is  suddenly  carried  to  the  front  of 
the  chest  and  a  piercing  shriek  uttered."  This  would  accoimt  for  the 
Saviour's  loud  cry  on  tJhe  cross. 

We  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  the  pubUsher  has  been  rewarded  by 
a  rapid  sale  of  this  work  ;  for  we  are  certain  that  wherever  it  goes,  it 
will  t«id  to  produce,  by  God's  blessing,  deep  views  of  the  evil  of  sin, 
tearful  and  grateful  sympathy  with  the  suffering  Emmanuel,  as  well 
as  increased  faith  in  the  Bible,  in  whose  wonderful  Old  Testament, 
these  sufferings  had  been  announced  by  prophets,  and  pre-figured  by 
sacrificial  types.  The  work  contains  a  valuable  Appendix  of  learned 
and  interesting  notes.  We  need  hardly  add  that  it  has  been  brought 
out  in  Glasgow,  and  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  both  publisher  and 
printer. 

A  Free  Church  and  a  Free  Gospel,      By  the  Rev.  D.  Maccoll,  Glas- 
gow.    Glasgow :  David  Bryce  &  Son.     Pp.  22. 

Mr.  Maccoll  is  very  anxious  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  on 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  although  Drs.  Begg  and  Gibson,  with  a 
clamorous  party  at  their  heels,  dechu^e  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
Our  author  honestly  confesses  that  every  Calvinistic  preacher  is  haimted 
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with  a  spectral  difficulty  when  he  tries  to  preach  a  free  Gospel  on  the 
ground  of  a  limited  atonement. 

**  Usually  in  preaching  the  universal  offer,  there  is  in  the  background  of  the 
preacher's  statement,  or  of  the  hearer's  thought,  the  difficulty  about  election 
and  an  atonement  limited  to  the  elect ;  one  or  other  may  strive  to  look  at  it  so 
as  to  have  the  difficulty  safely  out  of  sight;  but  the  more  nearly  preacher  and 
hearer  come  to  deal  with  the  question,  *  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? '  the 
more  they  have  to  plunge  past  the  difficulty,  and  deal  with  the  willingnees 
and  power  of  Christ  to  receive  sinners.  Still  the  difficulty  remains  and 
re-emerges  as  the  understanding  seeks  to  grasp  the  full  grounds  of  faith.  And 
I  have  grave  doubts  if  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  mass  at  present  outside  the 
Churches,  and  settled,  or  setthng,  down  into  a  cold  indifference  to  the  Gospel, 
or  a  grim  resolve  to  let  it  alone,  is  not  due  mainly  to  this  very  difficulty. " 

But  Mr.  MaccoU  has  made  a  great  discovery:  "I  give  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  as  to  particular  redemption  and  the  universal  offer, 
at  which,  in  my  work  as  an  evangelist,  I  have  slowly  arrived." 
What  is  this  solution  1     It  is  thus  expressed  : 

**  Who,  then,  is  this  Son  of  Man  ?  He  is  the  Second  Adam.  He  has  come 
from  God  to  men.  God  is  the  God  of  all  men,  and  Jesus  Christ,  through  his 
incarnation,  becomes  related  to  all  men — the  only  Mediator  between  God  and 
men." 

**  The  primary  relation  of  Christ's  work  is  to  himself.  In  its  nature  it  is  as 
sufficient  for  one  as  for  another.  It  first  makes  Christ  able  to  save  whom  he 
will ;  then  those,'  whom  he  will,  are  put  in  possession  of  it  as  their  own.  The 
atonement  has  thus  its  proper  primary  reterence  to  Christ  himself — it  is  for 
none  but  whom  he  will,  or  tne  elect ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  every  creature,  if 
He  will.  I  can  thus  preach  to  the  crowd  indiscriminately  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  And  all  I  want,  in  the  first  instance,  to  effect  is  this,  to  bring 
such  sinnerato  use  the  leper's  words,  ''Lord,  if  thou  wilt  thou  canst." 

The  discovery  (if  we  understand  our  author  correctly)  seems  to  con- 
sist in  this,  that  Christ's  work  on  the  cross  primarily  had  no  reference 
either  to  elect  or  non-elect,  but  simply  fitted  him  to  save  all  men  if 
he  liked,  or  only  some  men  if  he  liked ;  and  that  since  Gk)d  is  the 
God  of  all  men,  Jesus  has  become  related  to  all,  his  work  is  sufiicient 
for  all,  and  may  be  preached  to  all.  Mr.  MaccoU  had  better  take 
care.  His  desire  for  union  is  in  danger  of  making  him  "  a  heretic." 
He  is  coming  hazardously  near  our  old  tutor's  position  (Dr.  Wardlaw) 
that  Chrijst  died  really  for  all,  and  that  the  limitation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  restricted  application  of  his  work  to  the  elect.  Mr.  MaccoU 
is  evidently  a  general  reference  man  already.  When  wUl  he  and  aU 
other  good  and  earnest  men  see  that  "  Christ  is  really  the  propitiation 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ; "  and  that,  as  Beecher  of  America 
says,  "  The  elect  are  *  whosoever  wiU,'  and  the  non-elect  are  *  whoso- 
ever won't.' " 

WhcU   is   Religion?      A   Sermon  preached   be/ore   the    Umveraity    of 

Glasgow,   on  Sunday,  8th  January,  1871.     By  the  Rev.   John 

Caird,    D.D.      Published   by  desire   of  the   Senate.      Glasgow : 

James  Maclehose. 

This  discourse   is   characterized  by  aU  the  polish  and  power  which 

have  given  its  eloquent  author  so  high  and  almost  unequaUed  a  place " 

among  the  sacred  orators  of  the  day.     Many  exceUent  people,  how- 
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ever,  profess  to  be  greatly  scandalized  at  the  Professor's  liberality  of 
spirit.  He  actually  thinks  that  a  man  with  a  heterodox  creed  may 
have  more  practical  religion  than  the  man  with  an  orthodox  one. 
And  did  not  Christ  think  so  too?  Did  he  did  not  eulogize  the 
religion  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  who  only  believed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  condemn  the  iireligion  of  the  proud  priest  and  Levite  who 
believed  in  the  whole  Old  Testament?  We  think  that  the  doctor 
makes  too  much  of  the  "  religious  faculty,"  which  he  seems  to  main- 
tain that  all  men  possess ;  for  no  man  is  made  religious  by  an  innate 
faculty  apart  from  an  outward  revelation,  be  that  revelation  great  or 
small.  But  the  truth  of  the  whole  matter  seems  to  us  to  "lie  in  a  nut- 
shell," to  quote  Dr.  Peddie  of  Edinburgh's  recent  phrase.  There  is, 
without  doubt,  in  the  Bible  a  perfect,  or  relatively  perfect,  creed;  and 
this  Dr.  Caird  himself  believes.  Well,  of  the  divers  denominations  in 
tlie  land,  some  approximate  towards  that  standard  of  perfection  in 
their  belief;  while  others  are,  in  our  opinion,  farther  removed  from  it. 
But  we  sometimes  find  that  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Swedenborgian  is 
a  far  holier,  and  more  truly  religious  man  than  a  Presbyterian, 
Independent,  or  Evangelical  Unionist.  How  do  we  account  for  thisi 
Let  us  take  an  illustration.  Scientific  men  tell  us  that  in  winter  the 
sun  is  really  nearer  us  than  in  summer;  but  we  are  cold  in  winter 
because  the  beams  of  that  orb  strike  us  slantingly;  whereas,  in  sum- 
mer, although  distant,  they  fall  vertically  upon  the  earth.  Now  the 
creed  of  the  bad  orthodox  man,  only  hits  his  soul  very  slantingly  and 
superficially ;  whereas,  the  portion  of  truth  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
creed  of  the  good  heterodox  man,  has  gone  down  into  the  veiy  centre 
of  his  being.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  is  to  have  tJie  right  creed,  and 
to  have  it  in  the  dejyths  of  tfie  heart.  And  the  cream  of  all  the  creeds 
is,  "  Jesus  loved  me  and  gave  himself  to  me."  Dr.  Caird  must  for- 
give us  for  saying  that  men  cannot  be  "  loyal  to  Christ "  unless  they 
know  something  about  him. 

The  Scottish  Kirk :  Its  history  and  jyresent  position.      London :  The 

Liberation  Society,  1870.  Pp.  140. 
We  have  only  room  to  say  that  the  Evangelical  Union  has  good 
cause  to  be  proud  that  one  of  its  ministers  (Rev.  John  Guthrie  of 
Glasgow),  is  the  author  of  this  Prize  Essay.  Like  all  Mr.  Guthrie's 
productions,  it  proves  him  to  be  a  man  of  eloquence  and  erudition. 
Every  Scotchman  should  procure  a  copy,  who  wishes  to  understand 
the  present  ecclesiastical  position  of  his  country,  and  to  be  prepared 
for  coming  struggles. 

Briefer  Notices.— 5^A6  Dwysta/r,  for  1870.  Vol.  v.  Pp.  328. 
New  series.  Christian  News  Ofiice,  Glasgow.  This  was  the  fii-st 
serial  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  as  such  it  possesses  special  claims 
on  our  churches.  The  magazine  is  still  ably  conducted  by  Professor 
Kirk  of  Edinburgh ;  and  whether  as  a  monthly  or  an  annual,  it  is 

calculated  to  carry  a  blessing  into  every  house  which  it  enters. The 

Dewdrop,  for  1870.      Second  series.      Vol.   viii.      Christian  News 
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Office,  Glasgow.  Pp.  240.  This  monthly  magazine  for  the  young, 
whether  viewed  as  to  its  literary  contents  or  illustrations,  will  bear 
comparison  with  any  similar  publication  in  the  land.  Mrs.  Kirk,  who 
conducts  the  periodical,  deserves  great  praise  for  her  taste  and  untiring 

zeal. Litde  Bob;  or,  Lost  in  the  City:  A  tale  for  the  times.     By 

James  Galbbaith,  author  of  "City  Poems  and  Songs."  Glasgow  : 
Thomas  Adamson.  Mr.  Gulbraith  has  the  true  genius  for  tale-making — 
a  very  different  thing  from  tale-bearing !     This  most  exciting  story  is 

eminently  calculated  to  advance  the  cause  of  temperance. The 

Evangelical  Union  Annual  for  1871.  Issued  by  the  E.  U.  Commis- 
sion. Glasgow :  T.  D.  Morison,  8  Bath  Street.  Every  member  of 
the  connection  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  cheap  and  neat  pamphlet, 
in  which  is  to  be  found  a  condensed  statement  of  the  doctrines  and 

doings  of  the  body. The  Evangelical  Union  Sabbath  Sdwol  Magor- 

zine,  Glasgow :  T.  D.  Morison.  This  quarterly,  under  the  editorship 
of  the  Rev.  E.  C.Leal,  is  intended  to  help  the  teachers  of  our  schools 
in  preparing  weekly  for  their  important  work.  It  would  be  well  of 
all  our  teachers  would  adopt  some  uniform  set  of  lessons,  in  which 

case  this  new  magazine  would  afford  them  material  aid. Poenis  and 

Scmga.  By  David  H.  Morrison,  Caldervale,  by  Airdrie.  Pp.  92. 
The  book  is  well  got  up ;  and  the  poems  discover  aspiration  and  a 

musical  ear  on  the  part  of  the  author. Fifth  Annual  Report  oftlie 

Mission  Coast  Home.  Saltcoats:  Herald  Office,  Ardrossan.  We 
cordially  recommend  this  admirably  managed  institution  to  the 
liberality  of  our  readers.  In  its  quiet  and  unostentatious  labours  of 
love  a  fine  illustration  is  given  of  wluit  true  religion  is. 


PEACE     AND     8PRI  NG. 

At  length  comes  Truoe  at  end  of  War ; 

The  combatants  exhausted  cease  ; 
Let  FoUy  not  their  counsels  jar; 

May  Truce  become  abiding  Peace  ! 

And  Winter,  too,  has  passed  away ; 

The  swollen  rivers  now  amain ; 
€U>ne  is  the  period  of  decay ; 

The  days  of  growth  have  come  again. 

Sweet  Peace  !  sweet  Spring !  may  both  be  ours  ! 

Peace  through  a  dying  &viour  s  blood — 
Sprinff  to  revive  our  languid  powers, 

And  make  us  strong  for  domg  good. 
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No.  IV.— June,  1871. 
THE   ORIGIN   AND   FORMATION   OF  THE   EVANQELICAL  UNION. 

No.  9. 

We  have  more  than  once  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  these 
historical  papers,  that  another  case  of  alleged  heresy  on  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Atonement  was  tried  and  settled  at  the  same 
Synod  of  1841  which  disposed  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Morison  of 
Kilmarnock,  in  the  way  in  which  we  have  already  described. 
And  inasmuch  as  the  minutes  of  the  Synod's  proceedings  in 
connection  with  it  occupy  as  large  a  space  in  the  Magazines 
of  the  time  as  the  account  of  Mr.  Moiison's  trial,  we  would  fail 
in  our  duty  as  theological  chroniclers  if  we  passed  it  over 
altogether  in  silence,  even  although  the  discussion  had  little 
direct  effect  on  the  progress  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  since 
the  gentleman  referred  to  eventually  satisfied  the  Synod,  and 
remained  in  the  fellowship  of  the  United  Secession  Church. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  of  Comrie,  in  Perthshire,  was  the 
name  of  the  appellant  in  this  second  case,  which  detained  the 
reverend  court  at  Gordon  Street  for  several  days  after  the 
Kilmarnock  appeal  was  settled.  Comrie  is  a  little  village 
which  nestles  among  the  Perthshire  hills,  about  three  miles 
from  the  town  of  Crieff.  .  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  GilfiUan 
of  Dundee,  whose  father  (a  highly  respectable  and  able  clergy- 
man), preceded  Mr.  Walker  in  the  rural  pastorate.  The 
readers  of  the  Dundee  divine  s  numerous  works  will  remember 
many  descriptive  references  to  the  scenes  of  his  boyish 
memories  and  earliest  literary  aspirations.  For  one  thing, 
Comrie  was  c^lebmted  for  its  earthquakes;  and  if  ever  a 
more  than  ordinary  disturbance  of  subterranean  calm  took 
place    in    Scotland,  one  might   be  certain    that    the    dread 
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trepidation  had  been  felt  at  the  romantic  villa^  on  the 
Erne.  Perhaps  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  due 
"fitness  of  things"  that  there  should  be  a  small  theological 
earthquake  there  too,  as  if  to  keep  the  terrestrial  tremors  in 
countenance.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  shock,  when  it 
came,  did  not  yield  so  much  evangelical  lava,  precious  to  souls 
and  destructive  only  to  sin,  as  the  simultaneously  agitated 
crater  at  Kilmarnock. 

It  would  appear  that  for  several  months  a/tnia  had  been  in 
circulation  throughout  the  district  concerning  the  alleged 
heterodoxy  of  young  Mr.  Walker.  One  Sabbath  evening,  how- 
ever, he  had  preached  to  a  large  congregation  in  the  church  of 
Dr.  Young  of  Perth,  on  the  t^xt,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me 
that  ye  might  have  life,"  when  his  discourse  had  been  so 
sound,  while  yet  liberal,  as  to  allay  all  the  alarms  of  that 
venerable  and  eminent  minister,  who  was  facile  pHiiceps  of 
the  Presbytery  for  theological  power.  Still  the  rumours  again 
gathered  and  grew;  ani  when  it  was  at  length  affirmed  that 
Mr.  Walker  was  reading  extracts  in  his  pulpit,  with  appro- 
bation, from  "The  Way  of  Salvation,"  and  the  **  Nature  of  the 
Atonement,"  by  James  Morison  of  Kilmarnock,  it  was  thought, 
in  Perth,  that  it  was  high  time  to  call  the  Comrie  pastor  to 
task  for  his  extravagances. 

The  young  man  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  unexpected 
attack  which  wns  made  upon  him  in  the  North  Session  House, 
March  2nd,  18  il ;  but  he  seems  to  have  stood  his  ground  very 
well.  They  must  have  had  a  strange  old-fashioned  way  of 
managing  things  at  Perth  at  that  time,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  use  of  such  antiquated  phras?s,  as  "  Which  day  and  place," 
**  Like  as,"  &c.,  and  also  from  the.  peculiar  style  in  which  the  ex- 
amination of  the  suspected  presbyter  was  carried  on.  At  three 
successive  meetings  there  were  actually  eighty-one  questions 
proposed  to  Mr.  VValker  on  abstruse  theological  points,  ranging 
from  Adam's  fall,  down  through  the  work  of  redemption  to  tinal 
and  everlasting  reprobation.  On  the  first  day  they  got  over 
only  nine  queries ;  but  on  the  second  day  they  must  have  had  a 
long  and  determined  sederunt;  for,  beginning  at  "No.  10,"  they 
did  not  halt  till  they  had  reached  "  No.  69."  Of  a  truth  they 
deserved  a  good  rest  after  such  a  long  day's  work.  Next  diet, 
however,  opens  with  "  question  70,"  and  ends  with  "  81."  If  at 
any  time  the  poor  badgered  victim,  •*  being  asked,  declines  to 
answer,"  or  "desires  time  to  consider,"  his  toimentors  just 
framed  the  interrogation  in  a  new  shape  and  presented  it  to  him 
again.  One  of  his  chief  antagonists  and  catechists  seems  to 
have  been  a  Mr.  Milne  of  Edenshead,  a  gentleman  of  some 
literary  ability  and  theological  attainment,  but  of  whom  we 
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never  heard  before.  If  the  village  at  which  he  laboured  was  at 
all  well  named,  he  must  have  been  eminently  qualified  to 
question  the  agitated  panel  on  Adam's  fall  and  all  it  led  to;  hut 
one  shrewdly  suspects  that  Mr.  Milne  knew  as  little  about  that 
subject  as  any  of  his  co-presbyters.  Mr.  Walker,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  able  to  instruct  them  all  on  Edenic  matters;  for  we 
find  him  resolutely  maintaining  "  the  salvation  of  all  infants 
dying  in  infancy,"  an  admission  which  the  rigid  Confessionists 
of  the  Fair  Citj'  seem  hardly  to  have  been  disposed  to  make. 

The  blessings  of  the  New  Testament  are  nine  in  number; 
and  we  used  to  learn  long  ago  in  the  multiplication  table  that 
9x9=81.  If  the  Presbytery  of  Perth  meant  to  square  the 
Beatitudes  for  their  youny  friend,  it  was  certainly  very  kind 
of  them  to  do  so ;  although  the  way  they  took  to  do  it  was 
rather  round  about,  and  gave  him  a  good  perspiration  ere  he 
reached  the  final  blessing.  Yet  the  final  blessing  he  doubtless 
would  rejoice  in,  as  he  sought  his  village  manse  at  the  end  of 
the  strife :  "  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and 
persecute  you,  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely 
for  my  name  s  sake." 

The  result  of  the  prolonged  deliberations  was  that  the 
Presbytery,  in  a  scries  of  eleven  findings,  declared  Mr.  Walker 
unsound  on  the  doctrines  of  election,  atonement,  human 
depravity,  repentance,  prayer — in  a  word,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Morison  s  ofiences.  They  did  not  however  suspt'nd  him 
from  the  ofiice  of  the  ministry.  They  only  declared  him  "  highly 
culpable  and  worthy  of  censure,"  and  "referred  the  final 
decision  of  the  matter  to  the  meeting  of  Synod  which  was  near 
at  hand."  Mr.  Walker's  case  thus  came  up  to  the  highest  court 
wearing  a  much  more  favourabK^  aspect  than  Mr.  Morisou  s 
had  done.  Moreover,  he  had  not  provoked  any  jealousy  by 
wide-spread  popularity  throughout  the  district  (although  having 
the  reputation  of  being  a  respectable  preacher),  nor  by  enlar^nng 
his  own  audiences  at  the  expense  of  those  of  his  co-presby- 
ters. Besides,  two  highly  esteemed  ministers  in  the  Presbytery, 
Mr.  Pringle  of  Auchterarder  and  Mr.  Newlands  of  Perth,  pro- 
tested against  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery,  as  being  harsh 
and  severe,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Walker  s  doctrine  did  not.  in  their 
opinion,  involve  any  very  serious  departure  from  the  standards 
of  the  church.  Several  lay  elders  belonging  to  Perth  con- 
gregations adhered  to  their  protest. 

When  the  case  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  Synod,  Mr. 
Walker  was  first  of  all  heard  in  his  own  defence.  In  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper  he  tried  to  show  that  his  doctrines  were 
not  out  of  hannony  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  In  order 
to  do  this  he  took  rather  a  novel  course.     He  maintained  that 
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when  the  redemption  of  Christ  was  spoken  of  in  that  vener- 
able document  its  compilers  were  not  thinking  of  the  atone- 
ment, but  of  the  consemiences  of  the  atonement,  as  experienced 
by  the  elect  of  God.  He  admitted  that  redemption  so  viewed 
was  confined  only  to  the  elect ;  but  he  tried  to  show  that  the 
compilers  of  the  Confession  believed,  like  him,  that  Christ  in 
his  atonement  proper  had  died  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  worid. 
This  he  endeavoured  to  prove  by  a  learned  array  of  quotations 
from  the  works  of  writers  of  the  Reformation-period.  As  to 
the  doctrines  of  election,  of  human  ability,  and  of  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  advocated  exactly  the  views  of  the  late 
Dr.  Wardlaw, — to  whose  works  he  made  frequent  reference, — 
with  whom  he  was  personally  very  intimate,  and  to  whom,  as 
was  rumoured  at  the  time,  the  manuscript  of  his  speech  had 
been  submitted  before  it  was  delivered.  We  have  already 
noticed  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Morison  on  the  atonement  of 
Christ  and  the  grace  of  God,  which  he  defended  at  the '  bar  of 
the  Synod,  and  for  defending  which  he  had  been  ejected, 
were  exactly  those  of  this  highly  respectable  theologian. 

Mr.  Pringle  of  Auchterarder  was  heard  in  support  of  his 
protest,  when  Mr.  Walker  had  ended  his  defence.  We  have 
already  noticed  that  this  clergyman  (who  still  officiates  as  a 
venerable  octogenarian  divine,)  had  got  his  fingers  burnt  in  a 
little  Atonement  controversy  of  his  own  as  early  as  the  year 
1831.  He  had  then  been  cautioned  to  be  very  careful  as  to 
the  use  of  liberal  and  universal  phrases  when  he  spoke  of 
Christ*s  death;  but  it  would  appear  that  a  decade  of  years  had 
not  at  all  abated  his  love  for  a  free  Gospel.  He  entered  at  yet 
greater  length  than  Mr.  Walker  had  done  into  the  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  early  fathers  of  the  Secession  Church  had 
believed  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  Christ  died  for  all  men — 
quoting  from  documents  issued  in  1742,  as  well  as  from  a 
Testimony  given  forth  at  a  much  later  period. 

When  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  members  of  the  Perth 
Presbytery  to  defend  their  own  decision,  Mr.  Marshall  of 
Coupar-Angus,  delivered  a  very  caustic  and  characteristic 
reply  to  Mr.  Pringle.  He  apparently  proved,  by  quotations 
from  the  very  documents  which  that  gentleman  had  used, 
that  the  fathers  of  their  church  did  not  hold  an  atonement  for 
all  men — sentences,  however,  which  Mr.  Pringle,  either  inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally,  had  failed  to  notice.  "  But,"  said 
the  speaker,  every  now  and  then,  amid  the  laughter  of  the 
house,  "Of  course,  Mr.  Pringle  knows  the  opinions  of  the 
fathers  of  our  church  better  than  they  knew  their  own."  For 
ourselves,  in  looking  back  from  this  distance  of  time  at  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.   Pringle,   Mr.   Walker,  and  even  Mr. 
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Morison  himself,  we  think  that  Mr.  Marshall  was  right  and 
that  they  were  wrong.  The  Confession  of  Faith  does  not  con- 
tain a  free  Gospel.  The  men  who  compiled  it  did  not  believe 
that  Christ  died  for  all.  The  fathers  of  the  Secession  Church 
did  not  hold  that  doctrine,  however  liberal  they  might  be  in 
their  invitations  to  sinners.  And,  moreover,  when  the  Larger 
Catechism  and  the  Confession  of  Faith  speak  of  "  offering 
Christ  to  sinners,"  and  "freely  offering  him,"  the  context 
seems  to  confine  the  offer  to  the  elect  sinners  for  whom  he 
died.  If  men,  therefore,  wish  to  be  thoroughly  consistent,  and 
have  the  glorious  privilege  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  their  duty  is  either  to  agitate  for  the  alteration  of 
existing  formularies,  or  leave  denominations  that  are  tram- 
melled by  such  standards,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  those  who 
have  lifted  up  a  world-wide  banner  because  of  the  truth.  We 
may  also  mention  that  the  late  Dr.  Newlands  of  Perth  made  a 
speech  on  Mr.  Walker's  case,  which  did  him  great  credit.  He 
had  protested,  he  said,  against  the  decision  of  the  Perth 
Presbytery,  not  because  he  thought  Mr.  Walker  right  in  all 
his  doctrines,  or  that  he  deemed  him  altogether  square  with 
the  Confession,  but  because  he  considered  that  differences  on 
such  minor  and  abstruse  points  should  come  within  the  scope 
of  Christian  forbearance. 

When  Professor  Balmer  rose  to  address  the  Synod  he 
highly  eulogized  the  spirit  and  tone  of  Mr.  Newlands'  address. 
This  eminent  and  godly  man  did  not  enter  at  any  great 
length  into  the  doctrines  in  dispute.  It  was  well  known  that  he 
fully  agreed  with  Dr.  Brown  in  his  liberal  sentiments,  and  that 
like  him,  he  had  been  much  concerned  about  Mr.  Morison  s 
ejection.  His  whole  speech  was  an  impassioned  appeal  to  the 
Synod  not  to  treat  Mr.  Walker  in  the  same  way.  These  views, 
he  urged,  had  been  the  views  of  the  late  Robert  Hall  of  Bristol; 
and  would  the  Synod  not  be  afraid  to  pass  condemnation  on 
such  a  man,  and  many  more  like  minded  ? 

The  appeal  was  not  without  its  effect;  for  a  motion,  proposed 
by  Dr.Beattieof  Glasgow,  was  carried, — which,"  while  it  regretted 
that  many  of  Mr.  Walker's  expressions  had  the  appearance  of 
opposition  to  the  standards  of  the  Church,  yet  commended  the 
explanations  he  had  made,  and  the  spirit  he  had  displayed, 
appointed  a  Committee  to  deal  with  him,  and  report  to  the 
Synod."  Mr.  Walker's  Committee  were  much  more  successful 
with  their  victim  than  Mr.  Morison's  had  been.  They  found 
him  quite  pliable  in  their  hands.  Whereas,  at  the  bar,  both  of 
Presbytery  and  S^iiod,  he  had  maintained  that  Christ  s  atone- 
ment had  been  offered  equally  for  all  men,  and  that  the  limi- 
tation or  specialty  was  to  be  found  only  in  its  application  to 
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the  elect,  the  committee  got  him  to  admit  that  the  atonement, 
qua  atonemsnt,  "  has  a  special  reference  to  Christ  s  own  people, 
who  have  been  given  to  him  by  the  Father."  This  was  all 
that  was  needed.  The  Comrie  earthquake  was  at  an  end. 
The  mountain  had  laboured,  and  only  a  ridiculous  little  mouse 
came  out.  Mr.  Walker  was  patted  on  the  back  as  a  good  boy, 
and  was  sent  home  to  quiet  Comrie  to  be  a  quieter  and  better 
boy  than  ever.  The  Synod  rejoiced  over  the  Committee's  success, 
and  broke  up  amid  loud  congratulations  on  "  the  comfortable 
termination  of  this  case." 

We  will  take  the  libei*ty  here  of  adding  that,  to  all  appear- 
ance, Mr.  Walker  never  throve  much  aAer  yielding  to  this 
committee's  persuasive  arts.  Not  long  after  the  settlement  of 
his  case  he  was  called  to  a  church  in  Dunfermline,  by  some 
who  thought  that  his  comparatively  clear  Gospel  views  might 
do  much  good  in  that  large  commercial  town.  But  with  the 
muzzle  of  the  Synod  on  his  mouth  what  could  he  do?  Besides, 
he  must  often  have  said  to  himself,  with  Cranmer,  "This 
unworthy  right  hand  1 "  In  a  few  years  he  emigrated  to 
Australia,  where  we  hope  he  still  labours  in  usefulness  and 
comfort.  But  it  has  often  been  remarked,  since  1841,  that  if 
he  had  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  self-sacrificing  leaders  of  the 
Evangelical  Union,  he  might,  with  his  admirable  pulpit 
talents,  have  filled  successfully  some  city  sphere,  so  that  Scot- 
land might  even  at  this  day  have  been  filled  with  his  power 
and  been  familiar  with  his  name. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Morison,  whom  we  left  in  our 
last  article  newly  restored  to  his  flock  after  the  trying  week 
of  Synodical  deliberation.  He  speedily  forgot  all  the  acrimony 
of  ecclesiastical  strife  in  the  midst  of  the  blessed  revival  of 
religion  which  was  still  making  progress  in  KUmarnock  and 
its  neighbourhood. 

One  incident,  indeed,  which  happened  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  the  memorable  Sabbath  described  in  last  number, 
reminded  him  of  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and  his  enforced 
separation  from  it.  On  the  29th  of  June  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baird 
(late  Dr.  Baird  of  Paisley),  who  had  been  the  Synod's  Mod- 
erator, appeared  at  Clerk's  Lane  Church  to  "  preach  it  vacant," 
according  to  the  antiquated  phraseology  of  church  courts.  If 
Mr.  Baird  had  literally  been  able  to  do  so,  some  people  would 
have  thanked  him  very  much  who  wished  to  get  sittings 
in  the  crowded  chapel,  but  could  not.  The  plain  truth  was 
that  the  Moderator  nad  been  sent  to  read  a  formal  document, 
to  the  eflect  that,  owing  to  the  ejection  of  its  minister,  said 
church  was  altogether  without  a  pastor,  in  the  eyes  of  presby- 
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terial  law.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  worthy  people,  by  au 
immense  majority,  had  clung  to  their  minister,  and  were, 
moreover,  the  proprietors  of  the  chapel  in  terms  of  ths  title- 
deeds,  they  were  determined  not  to  allow  Mr.  Baird  iy  gain 
admission  to  the  building  on  the  Sabbath  morning  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid.  The  elders  and  managers  had  sent  the 
reverend  gentleman  a  letter  on  the  Saturday  night  announcing 
this  their  decided  deteimination,  that  he  might  know  what  he 
had  to  expect.  The  hour  fixed  for  the  performance  of  the 
solemn  comedy  was  ten  A.M.,  and  by  that  time  an  immense 
crowd  had  assembled  in  the  lane  leading  up  to  the  church. 
The  multitude  made  way  for  the  Moderator  to  pass  when  he 
appeared;  but  when  he  reached  the  gates  leading  into  the 
quadrangle  before  the  chapel,  he  found  that  a  dense  mass  of 
pejple  blocked  up  the  entrances,  and  rendered  all  further 
progress  impossible.  The  elders  and  managers  were  drawn  up 
in  front  like  faithful  warriors,  or  rather  like  faithful  shepherds, 
guarding  not  only  the  sheep,  but  the  sheepfold  that  was  oehind 
them.  Nothing  remained  for  Mr.  Baird  but  to  read  the  docu- 
ment which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  to  go  away.  It  can  be 
readily  conceived  that  when  the  hour  of  eleven  am.  had 
arrived,  the  multitude  within  the  building  would  be,  if  possible, 
denser  and  more  excited  than  ever.  Of  a  truth  the  "  preach- 
ing vacant"  had  been  a  very  vacant  and  inefiectual  preaching; 
for  there  was  the  church,  not  vacant,  but  crammed ;  and  there 
-was  the  minister,  not  vacant,  but  full  of  spiritual  wisdom,  and 
overflowing  with  the  truth  of  God.  In  an  extract  before  us, 
fix)m  a  letter  which  Mr.  Morison  had  written  to  a  friend  with 
an  account  of  the  day's  proceedings,  we  find  that  he  says, 
"We  had  a  stirring  forenoon  and  a  mdtiiig  afternoon.  In 
the  afternoon  I  expounded  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son.  It 
is  one  of  the  sweetest  morsels  of  Zion's  provision.  I  never 
made  all  day  in  prayer,  or  in  preaching,  the  slightest  allusion 
to  what  had  taken  place  in  the  morning."  Wonderful 
reticence  and  self-restraint!  Doubtless  the  people  all  expected 
him  to  say  that  "  though  he  was  cast  off  by  man,  he  had  not 
heen  cast  oflF  by  God."  But  in  truth  he  forgot  all  about  him- 
self, so  anxious  he  was  to  persuade  off-cast  and  out-cast 
prodigal  children  to  return  to  the  embrace  of  their  Father. 
This  little  presbyterial  pebble  made  only  a  very  tiny  ring  of 
undulating  excitement.  The  parted  waters  soon  closed  again 
in  peace;  and  the  displeasure  of  man  was  quickly  forgotten  in 
the  all-absorbing  claims  of  the  work  of  God. 

That  was  indeed  a  very  remarkable  work.  We  have  heard 
of  revivals  at  Kilsyth,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  which  lasted  for 
weeks  and  months;  but  this  at  Kilmarnock  lasted  for  years. 
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Not  a  week  passed  in  which  souls  did  not  profess  to  be  bom 
of  God.  And  the  change  for  the  better  was  so  great,  as  to 
public  walk  and  conversation,  in  some  remarkable  instances, 
that  the  opinion  began  to  grow  throughout  the  town,  notwith- 
standing the  blinding  influence  of  prejudice,  "that  the  doctrines 
could  not  be  very  far  wrong  by  which  such  reformations  were 
wrought." 

For  example,  sevei-al  of  the  vagrant  men  who  used  to  hang 
about  the  town  cross,  either  besotted  with  drink  or  ready  for 
all  kinds  of  mischief,  were  reached  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  truth  of  God.  One  of  these,  well  known  by  the 
soubriquet  of  Drouthy  Tarn,  was  quite  a  character  in  his  way. 
He  could  say  clever  and  memorable  things,  and  was  just  the 
kind  of  man  whom  Bums  or  Scott  would  have  introduced  with 
happy  effect  into  some  of  their  humorous  descriptions.  Well, 
one  of  this  poor  man's  neighbours  was  anxious  that  he  should 
come  to  hear  Mr.  Morison  preach,  at  one  of  his  Monday  night 
lectures.  But  there  seemed  at  first  to  be  an  insuperable 
difficulty  in  the  matter  of  clothes ;  for  Tam  was  literally  in 
rags,  and  was  unfit  to  be  seen  in  any  decent  assembly,  even  on 
a  week  night.  But  true  love  overcomes  every  difficulty, 
whether  it  be  love  for  souls,  or  love  of  a  less  ethereal  kind.  The 
neighbour  had  a  friend,  who  again  had  a  second-rate  suit  of 
clothes,  that  would  fit  Tam.  But  said  friend,  being  of  the 
canny  Scotch  type,  would  not  grant  the  loan  of  the  clothes, 
except  on  the  condition  that  the  neighbour  would  watch  Tam 
all  the  way  to  and  from  the  chapel,  lest  the  garments  should 
find  their  way  to  the  pawnbroker's,  and  their  artful  wearer 
thereby  should  find  his  way  to  the  publican's.  The  bargain 
being  struck,  Tam  left  for  the  meeting  duly  clad  and  duly 
guarded.  But,  on  the  way  back  he  was  doubly  clad  and 
doubly  guarded!  The  Holy  Ghost  had  clothed  him,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  began  to  guard  him!  The  poor  man  had  felt, 
under  the  preaching  of  the  word,  the  first  stirrings  If  a  new 
and  heavenly  life.  He  became  "a  new  creature  in  Christ 
Jesus — old  things  passed  away,  and,  behold,  all  things  became 
new."  All  the  town  could  soon  see  that  the  waif  of  the 
market-place  was  "  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind."  He  became 
a  marked  man  in  Clerk's  Lane  Church  by  his  devotional 
demeanour  and  his  radiant  countenance  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Word.  At  one  of  the  first  open-air  meetings  which  we 
ever  addressed  in  the  middle  ward  of  Lanarkshire,  we  had 
Tam  for  one  of  our  hearers.  He  was  then  on  a  visit  to  rela- 
tions of  his  own  in  the  neighbourhood.  Being  introduced  to 
us  at  the  close  of  our  discourse,  he  broke  out  with  the  following 
exclamation — "  How  happy  would  I  be  if  I  had  you  with  me 
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in  Ayrshire !  I  would  take  you  with  me  to  Kilmarnock,  and 
Galston,  and  Newmilns ;  and  how  delighted  would  I  be  if  my 
friends  there  might  only  hear  the  Word  of  God  at  your  lips ! " 
Thus  spake  "  Drouthy  Tam,"  now  *'  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness,"  no  longer  "  filled  with  wine,  wherein  is 
excess,  but  filled  with  the  Spirit."  Nor  was  he  the  only 
instance  of  the  reformation  of  a  notorious  character  by  Mr. 
Morison  s  ministry.  He  was  only  one  of  a  little  company 
whose  spiritual  renewal  made  a  great  talk  at  the  time.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  a  gentleman  remarked  to  Mr.  Morison  of 
Bathgate,  in  the  public  reading-room  in  Kilmarnock,  "  No  one 
can  deny,  sir,  that  your  son  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
town ;  for  many  are  altogether  new  men  since  they  heard  him 
preach." 

The  revival  at  Kilmarnock  was  accompanied,  like  other  great 
awakenings,  by  some  of  those  evils  and  afflictions  which  cause 
sceptics  to  scofl",  and  the  enemies  of  all  religious  excitement 
together  to  put  out  the  finger  of  remark  and  indignant  con- 
demnation. In  one  or  two  instances  reason  reeled  under  the 
pressure  of  deep  conviction  of  sin,  and  of  desire  for  salvation. 
Mr.  Morison  was  not  to  be  blamed  for  this,  nor  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had  suffered  eccle- 
siastical censure  rather  than  hold  by  a  contradictory  theology 
which  had  often  driven  men  into  a  lunatic  asylum.  If  a  com- 
mercial crisis  or  some  worldly  disappointment  beclouds  god-like 
reason  for  a  time,  need  we  wonder  that  the  shadow  of  insanity 
should  sometimes  darken  the  spirit  of  one  who  has  been 
aroused  to  feel  himself  a  lost  sinner,  but  "will  not  come 
unto  Christ  that  he  might  have  life?"  The  blame,  in  such  a 
case,  is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  sin,  not  at  the  door  of  the 
Saviour. 

One  of  these  cases  of  mental  hallucination  made  a  great  talk 
throughout  Ayrshire,  on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  its  mani- 
festations. A  young  man  belonging  to  the  village  of  Kilmaurs, 
about  two  miles  from  Kilmarnock,  became  one  evening  un- 
settled in  mind,  as  his  mind  brooded  over  the  great  problems 
of  eternity  and  salvation.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the 
idea  flashed  upon  his  unsettled  and  excited  brain,  that  heaven 
was  in  Kilmarnock,  and  that  if  he  could  only  get  to  Mr. 
Morison's  manse,  all  would  be  well.  No  sooner  thought  than 
done.  He  started  off* at  once  for  the  abode  of  bliss.  On  the  way, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to  his  jaundiced  judgement 
that  he  should  fling  oflf  his  old  world  garments,  if  he  wished  to 
"  enter  into  life."  Regarding  them  then  as  at  once  a  body  of 
sin,  of  self-righteousness,  and  of  corruption,  he  deliberately 
undressed  himself,  flung  his  clothes  proudly  down  on  the  high- 
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way  and  marched  expectantly  on.  When  he  reached  Portland 
Street,  he  was  arrested  by  the  light  in  the  George  Hotel,  and 
clapping  his  hands  exclaimed  jubilantly  to  himself,  "This  must 
be  the  Heavenly  Palace;  I  will  ring  and  ask  to  be  taken  in." 
Great  was  the  astonishment  of  the  waiter  who  answered  the 
loud  midnight  summons,  at  the  sight  of  an  almost  naked  man ; 
but  his  surprise  became  terror  when  the  question  was  wildly 
put  to  him,  "  Is  this  heaven  ?  Can  you  let  me  in?'*  Surprised 
in  his  turn  when  the  door  was  unceremoniously  slammed  in 
his  face,  the  poor  man  only  sighed  and  said,  "Ah !  this  cannot 
be  heaven — I  must  seek  it  elsewhere."  Then  he  remembered 
the  manse,  and  made  direct  for  it,  wondering  how  he  could 
have  forgotten  where  heaven  was  to  be  found.  We  may  imagine 
the  consternation  of  the  inmates  of  the  manse,  when  they  were 
aroused  by  the  repeated  attacks  which  the  supematurally 
excited  man  made  upon  the  bolted  gate.  Indeed,  it  was  found 
in  the  morning,  that  by  sheer  bodily  force  he  had  wrenched 
a  strong  stone  pillar  from  its  place.  Help  having  been  obtained, 
by  a  back  way,  from  the  police  office,  the  poor  sufferer  was  laid 
hold  of,  decently  clothed,  and  brought  into  the  house.  When- 
ever he  saw  Mr.  Morison  he  became  quiet  as  a  lamb ;  for  he 
thought  that  he  had  at  length,  after  much  difficulty  and  labour, 
reached  the  rest  of  heaven.  In  a  few  days  he  recovered  his 
reason,  and  found  also  the  peace  of  which  he  had  been  in 
quest.  But  when  the  rumour  ran  through  Ayrshire  of  the 
awful  midnight  visit,  with  many  exaggerations,  pei^ple  shook 
their  heads  and  wondered  whereunto  these  things  would  grow. 
After  the  settlement  of  his  case,  Mr.  Monson  addressed 
himself  more  earnestly  than  ever  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
large  and  flourishing  church.  At  this  period  he  was  a  model 
visitor;  for  he  called  upon  a  specified  number  of  his  flock 
every  week,  remaining  only  twenty  minutes  in  each  house.  A 
good  many  district  prayer  meetings  had  been  established  by 
the  elders  of  the  church,  throughout  the  town,  on  the  Sabbath 
evening;  but  after  his  return  from  the  Synod,  these  were 
all  collected  into  one  assembly,  which  met  in  Clerk's  Lane 
church  at  seven  p.m.  when  the  Sabbath-school  closed.  It  was 
announced  for  years  from  the  pulpit  as  "A  meeting  of  the 
church  to  provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works."  Mr. 
Morison  always  occupied  the  chair  as  "Presiding  Pastor." 
Any  male  member  of  the  church  might  rise  and  give  "  a  word 
of  exhortation."  Frequently  the  church  was  much  refreshed 
by  the  remarks  of  the  elder  and  more  experienced  brethren. 
If  at  any  time  some  of  the  younger  men  were  too  flowery  or 
tedious  in  their  observations,  the  interest  of  the  meeting  was 
always  brought  up  at  the  end  by  Mr.  Morison  s  closing  obser- 
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vations.  Many  timid  orators  first  tried  their  "  prentice  hand  " 
at  these  meetings,  who  are  now  powerful  preachers  of  the 
Gospel  at  home  and  abroad. 

A  large  addition  was  made,  about  this  time,  to  the  elder- 
ship, by  the  votes  of  the  church;  for  Mr.  Morison  proposed 
that  while  henceforth  his  church  should  be  independent,  so  far 
as  the  control  of  any  superior  court  was  concerned,  its  internal 
affairs  should  continue  to  be  managed  by  a  session  or  bench 
of  elders  in  name  of  the  church,  a  form  of  independency  which 
even  the  great  Puritan,  Dr.  Owen,  recommended.  Only  three 
remained  of  the  "ancient  men,"  who  had  been  elders  when 
Mr.  Morison  was  called  to  Clerks  Lane,  William  Fleming, 
James  Aird,  and  John  Peden — a  trio  of  spiritually  minded 
men  long  since  gathered  to  their  rest,  whose  excellence  of 
character  was  alone  sufficient  to  impart  the  stamp  of  religious 
worth  to  any  community.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
large  body  of  trustworthy  men  who  were  appointed,  at  this 
election,  to  be  theii^  associates,  were  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
holy  nucleus  whose  co-assessors  they  were  henceforth  to  be, 
that  they  tended  much  to  strengthen  Mr.  Moris(»n's  hands,  and 
build  up  a  church  of  Christ  which  was  henceforth  to  be  re- 
garded, in  many  respects,  as  the  mother  church  of  a  rising 
denomination. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Morison  had  great  interest  in  his  Bible 
Classes.  These  met  on  week-nights — that  for  young  women, 
numbering  upwards  of  a  hundred,  and  that  for  young  men, 
about  haff  as  large.  All  Dr.  Morison's  friends  know  that  he 
has  ever  been  singularly  well  qualified  to  teach  a  Bible  Class. 
Indeed,  he  shines  more  here  than  anywhere  else.  And  in 
these  early  days,  he  followed  the  very  plan  he  follows  still — 
namely,  that  of  allowing  any  question  to  be  put  to  him  which 
any  person  present  desired  to  be  answered.  Thus  the  minds  of 
his  young  pupils  were  whetted,  as  well  as  his  own.  And 
Mr.  Morison  admitted  that  sundry  of  the  intellectual  sisters 
used  to  puzzle  him  even  more  than  the  brethren!  One 
especially  of  these  "  elect  ladies "  has  proved  a  credit  to  her 
acute  preceptor;  for,  first  as  a  student  at  Oberlin  Institute  in 
the  United  States,  and  then  as  a  missionary's  wife  on  the 
fever  haunted  coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  she  has  fought  a  good  and 
valiant  fight.  Though  shattered  in  health,  and  called  upon  to- 
bury  her  husband  in  that  foreign  land,  she  has  again  and  again 
returned  with  the  bravery  of  a  heroine  to  the  post  which 
Providence  had  assigned  her.  That  lion-like  fortitude  she 
seemed  to  imbibe,  thirty  years  ago,  from  the  lion-like  Luther 
of  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  Morison  began   also   this   summer  to   take   preaching 
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excursions  into  the  surrounding  districts  of  Ayrshire.  So  long 
as  he  was  connected  with  the  Secession  Church  he  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  preach  in  the  adjoining  towns,  without 
consulting  his  co-presbyters  who  were  stationed  there;  but 
after  being  entirely  loosed  from  that  denomination,  he 
was  no  longer  deterred  by  any  such  scruples.  Very  often, 
then,  he  would  commit  the  care  of  the  prayer-meeting  to  one 
of  the  elders,  and  after  having  preached  twice  in  his  own 
church  during  the  day,  would  start  for  Galston,  Catrine,  or 
Irvine,  in  the  evening.  Great  multitudes  assembled  to  hear 
him  on  these  occasions,  when  he  generally  preached  in  the 
open  air,  and  with  so  much  power  that  the  audiences  carried 
away  with  them  impressions  and  instructions  which  they 
never  either  lost  or  forgot.  The  churches  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  which  to-day  exist  in  several  of  the  chief  centres  of 
population  in  Ayrshire,  owe  their  existence,  to  no  small  extent, 
to  these  extra  Sabbath  evening  services.  One  of  our  divinity 
students,  now  no  more,  who  felt  himself  honoured  in  being 
allowed  to  accompany  the  preacher  in  his  conveyance,  told 
us  that  he  never  heard  Mr.  Morison  speak  so  powerfully  as  in 
a  barn  or  plain  school-room  at  Kilmaurs,  on  the  words,  "Come 
unto  me  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest."  The  discourse  was  quite  extemporaneous,  the 
outline  of  it  having  been  pencilled  in  the  gig,  on  the  way  to 
the  meeting.  On  another  Sabbath  evening  he  stood  up  on  the 
stairs  of  the  town  hall  of  Irvine,  and  addressed  an  immense 
concourse  of  people  from  the  jailor  s  question,  "  What  must  I 
do  to  be  saved?"  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  millionaire,  who  has  since 
become  so  well  known  to  Scottish  churches  as  the  founder  of  the 
"Ferguson  Bequest  Fund,"  was  among  the  listeners,  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Morison  to  be  his  guest  for  the  night,  at  the  close  of  the 
service.  Perhaps  the  owner  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  money 
felt  in  the  presence  of  such  a  man  that  he  was  poor  indeed ! 
At  any  rate  he  had  evidently  no  fear  of  "  the  heresy."  What 
a  pity  that  he  had  not  the  forethought  to  state  clearly  in  his 
will  that  among  the  "Independent"  churches  to  be  benefited  by 
his  munificent  Bequest  he  included  the  Independent  Churches 
of  the  Evangelical  Union ! 

Mr.  Morison  also  began  this  summer  to  preach  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  churches  of  the  Independent  or 
Congregational  body,  whose  ministers  were  willing  to  have 
him  in  their  pulpits.  He  preached  with  much  acceptance  in 
Dumfries;  and  we  hear  of  him  also  labouring  in  Melrose, 
Kelso,  Jedburgh,  and  Hawick,  where  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wight  and  otners  had  prepared  the  way  for  his  earnest 
ministrations.      On    one    occasion    he    exchanged    with    the 
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Independent  minister  of  Airdrie.  People  flocked  to  hear  the 
notorious  heresiarch  from  distances  including  a  radius  of 
twelve  miles  round.  Many  hostile  critics  were  present.  They 
could  find  no  fault  with  the  beautiful  sermon  on  the  "  Cities  of 
Refuge,"  but  only  with  the  prayer.  They  insisted  that  Mr. 
Morison  prayed  to  the  angels!  They  were  sure  that  heresy 
lurked  in  that  supplication.  He  would  turn  a  Catholic  out- 
right, and  pray  to  the  saints  directly!  Now,  the  fact  was,  that 
in  the  excitement  of  the  hour,  the  same  thought  had  flashed  into 
Mr.  Morison's  mind,  of  which  Whitefield  had  once  made  such 
happy  use — only  the  latter  had  employed  it  at  the  close  of  his 
sermon.  Before  ending  his  opening  prayer,  Mr.  Morison  had 
said, — *'  And  oh,  ye  angels  of  heaven,  leave  not  this  house  till 
some  souls  have  decided  to  be  the  Lord's!"  The  utterance 
really  produced  a  most  salutary  impression  on  all  present, 
except  on  those  who  were  hearing  everything  with  a  pre- 
judiced ear. 

The  first  time  we  ever  saw  Mr.  Morison  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Hamilton,  to  preach  in  the  Independent  Church 
there  (the  Rev.  John  Kirk's),  about  this  very  period.  We 
were  as  much  benefited  by  his  private  intercourse  as  by  his 
public  ministrations.  He  preached  to  crowded  houses,  iit  the 
morning  from  Rom.  v,  1 ;  and  in  the  evening  from  John  ix,  35. 
"Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God?" — the  Saviours 
question  to  the  man  who  had  been  blind.  The  much 
respected  Rev.  Thomas  Struthers  of  Hamilton,  who  two  years 
aflerwai-ds  was  Moderator  of  the  Associate  Synod,  was  present 
and  heard  the  discourse.  As  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Synod  which  ejected  Mr.  Morison,  he  mitst  have  felt  peculiarly 
the  force  of  the  remarks  which  the  latter  made  on  the 
clause,  "And  they  cast  him  out."  During  his  sermon  the 
preacher  said  concerning  the  nature  of  faith,  "  that  the  word 
'  believe  *  had  the  same  meaning  in  the  Bible  that  it  had  in  a 
dictionary,  and  any  person  with  the  nineteenth  part  of  an  eye 
might  see  that."  A  student  of  theology  with  whom  we  were 
acquainted,  now  a  minister  of  the  Free  Church,  was  sitting  in 
the  pew  before  us.  On  asking  him  at  the  close  of  the  service 
how  he  had  liked  the  discourse,  his  reply  wajs,  "  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  only  got  the  nineteenth  part  of  an  eye."  We 
hope  that  the  excellent  man's  organ  of  vision,  like  his  in  the 
miracle,  is  now  made  whole,  and  by  the  self-same  Healer  too. 

Notwithstanding  his  numerous  engagements,  Mr.  Morison 
about  this  period  also  found  time  to  deliver  two  lectures  in 
Falkirk  on  the  question,  "  Is  the  Bible  the  book  of  God  ?"  The 
reputation  of  his  debate  with  Leckie  on  the  "  Voluntary  Con- 
troversy" still  lingered  in  that  town.     The  interest  excited  by 
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the  lectures  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones, 
who  then  enjoyed  no  small  celebrity  as  a  follower  of  Robert 
Owen,  attended,  and  proposed  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Morison  at 
the  close  of  each  lecture.  The  latter  offered  to  answer  any 
question  which  was  naturally  suggested  by  the  lecture,  or  to 
debate  any  point  on  which  he  had  touched,  but  declined  to  be 
led  by  his  challenger  into  the  wide  field  which  the  programme 
of  Socialism  opened  up.  Finding  that  the  lecturer  had  laid 
down  his  premises  very  impregnably,  the  captious  caviller  had 
but  little  to  say  in  reply. 

We  may  also  notice  here  that  in  February,  1842,  about  eight 
months  after  his  ejection  by  the  Synod,  Mr.  Morison  published 
the  first  edition  of  his  tractate,  entitled.  Saving  Faith,  It 
was  a  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages,  and  was  well  calculated  to  be 
a  most  useful  sequel  to  his  treatises  on  the  Nature  and  Extent 
of  the  Atonement,  In  it  the  author  shows,  in  a  simple  yet  most 
convincing  manner,  that  faith  and  belief  have  the  same  mean- 
ing in  the  Bible  as  they  have  in  ordinary  life,  that  indeed  to  be- 
lieve the  truth,  is  just,  in  one  view  of  the  matter,  to  know  the 
truth — that  a  man  cannot  know  the  truth  and  not  know  that  he 
knows  it — that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  the  truth  in  a  wrong 
way — and  that  the  great  matter  with  which  the  sinner  should 
occupy  his  mind  is  not  the  act  but  the  object  of  faith.  We 
need  not  give  further  details  of  the  work,  or  add  specimens  of 
the  author  s  style,  for  a  new  and  improved  edition  has  recently 
been  published,  which  the  reader  may  procure  for  himself. 
Doubtless  the  pamphlet  was  well  fitted,  under  God,  to  dispel 
the  mists  which  had  gathered  around  the  act  of  faith,  and 
had  hidden  the  Sun  of  righteousness  from  benighted  souls,  and 
also  to  swell  the  tide  of  spiritual  life  which  had  begun  to  flow 
over  Scotland,  largely  through  the  learned  author's  honoured 
instiTimentality. 

It  was  thus  that  Mr. Morison,  thirty  years  ago,laid  the  founda- 
tionsof  the  Evangelical  Union.  There  were  other  most  important 
labourers,  to  whom  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  their  due  meed  of 
praise  and  acknowledgement  in  their  proper  place;  but  no  one 
can  be  jealous  because  we  have  assigned  to  him  the  name  and 
position  of  father  and  founder  of  the  movement.  We  must 
now  leave  him  for  a  little,  and  show  how  these  other  falhers 
and  brethren  came  forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  hold  a 
comer  of  the  standard  which  he  had  lifted  up.  We  have 
brought  down  the  history  to  the  spring  of  1842;  and  in  next 
article  we  shall  give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  career  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Morison  of  Bathgate,  and  especially  of  the  testimony 
which  he  bore  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod  of  18  i2,  in  favour  of 
the  doctrines  for  which  his  son  had  suffered  in  the  previous 
year. 
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2   Sam.   xxim.   a— 6. 

In  a  previous  article  we  made  a  few  preliminary  observations 
regarding  the  circumstances  and  state  of  mind  of  the  author  at 
the  time  when  he  uttered  this  beautiful  and  priceless  oracle, 
and  thus  left  it  to  the  world  as  a  legacy  of  inestimable  woi*th. 
Assuming  that  its  Messianic  character  has  been  made  suffi- 
ciently clear,  it  shall  now  be  our  business,  in  a  manner  as  brief 
and  concise  as  the  case  will  ailmit  of,  to  evolve  and  illustrate 
the  impoH  of  the  oracle.  It  is  brimful  of  most  precious  and 
suggestive  and  far  reaching  ideas.  Every  clause  of  it  is  the 
gateway  to  a  mine  of  spiritual  wealth.  The  prefatory  words 
of  verses  1 — 3,  in  so  far  as  was  necessary,  we  have  already 
disposed  of  The  prophetic  oracle  commences  at  the  middle 
of  the  third  verse. 

Verse  3.  [There  shall  he]  a  just  Ruler  over  wait,  a  Ruler 
fearing  God. 

Glancing  along  the  vista  of  ages,  on  the  line  of  the  divine 
promise,  the  first  view  the  dying  monarch  gets  of  the  coming 
One  is  that  of  his  royal  dignity  and  character.  From  the 
nature  of  the  promise  this  idea  was  emphatic.  The  object  of 
the  promise  was  not  merely  a  distinguished  descendant,  but 
one  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  would  be  royalty — one 
who  was  to  sit  upon  David's  throne,  yet  whose  royalty  would 
be  of  a  far  more  sublime  and  elevated  type  than  David's.  This 
regal  character  of  Jesus  is  made  specially  prominent  in  Old 
Testament  prophecy  regarding  him, — so  i)rominent  that  quota- 
tion here  Avere  supei-fluous.  It  is  evident  that  this  predicted 
royalty  is  his  mediatorial  power;  for  this  is  the  only  kind  of 
power  that  could  have  come  into  his  possession  as  a  gift  from 
the  Father.  That  it  is  a  gift  he  tells  us  himself  "The 
Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things  intx)  his  hand." 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and  in  earth."  "  He  is 
Lord  of  all."  **  On  his  head  are  many  crowns."  His  empire  is 
wide  as  the  universe. 

There  shall  he  a  just  ruler  over  man. — Our  attention  is 
directed  to  a  limited  portion  of  his  vast  empire — the  human 
race.  He  has  obtained  a  special  authority  over  men,  and  has 
special  claims  upon  them.  His  authority  here  is  blood-bought. 
"  For  to  this  end  he  both  died  and  rose,  and  revived  that  he 
might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  the  living."  His  lordship 
is  based  on  his  propitiatory  undertaking  for  every  man. 
Hence  he  issues  loving  and  evangelical  commands.  He  com- 
mands all  men  to  come  to  him  and  be  saved.     And  since 
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"where  the  word  of  a  king  is,  there  is  power,"  no  man  can  with 
impunity  disobey  this  command.  The  special  end  of  his  reign 
is  salvation.  Hence  the  world  (Ps.  xcvii,  1),  is  called  to  re- 
joice because  he  reigns.  And  the  daughter  of  Zion  (Zee.  ix,  9), 
is  exhorted  to  rejoice  greatly  and  shout,  because  her  King 
Cometh,  having  salvation.  The  whole  world,  then,  is  his  king- 
dom. He  issues  hLs  remedial  laws  to  all,  because  he  died  for 
all.  But  within  this  extensive  kingdom  he  has  a  special  one 
in  which  his  authority  is  lovingly  recognized  by  every  subject. 
He  is  appointed  King  on  God's  holy  hill  of  Zion — ^the  Church. 
This  is  the  holy  community  of  men  and  women  who  have 
"  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious."  He  is  their  Lord,  and  they 
worship  him.  This  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Its  sub- 
jects are  all  bom  from  above,  and  partake  in  some  measure  of 
the  royalty  of  their  Lord;  for  they  are  kings  and  priests  unto 
God. 

But  the  dying  psalmist  gives  a  special  description  tflT  his 
character  as  a  King.  He  rejoiced  to  look  forward  to  him  as  a 
JUST  ruler.  The  words,  litei-ally  read, — "  a  ruler  over  man,  a 
Righteous  One!'  The  attribute  of  righteousness  is,  in  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  conspicuously  associated  with 
him.  "Righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and 
faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his  reins."  "  I  will  raise  unto  David 
a  righteous  branch."  "  Thou  lovest  righteousness,  and  hatest 
iniquity."  "We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Je^us  Christ 
the  Righteous  One."  But  quotation  would  be  endless.  Surely 
it  should  make  our  hearts  bound  with  joy  that  he  whose 
property  we  are,  and  whose  laws  are  imposed  upon  us,  is 
altogether  righteous;  that  his  character  and  entii'e  procedure 
as  a  sovereign  are  transparent  with  rectitude.  The  justice 
here  predicated  of  the  Saviour  presupposes  the  existence  of  a 
plan  of  mercy.  It  denotes  a  just  and  equitable  treatment  of 
sinners  for  whom  he  made  propitiation.  But,  alas  for  erring 
man!  conduct  the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  him  in  his  treatment  of  sinners.  It  has  been  said, 
for  instance,  that  he  invites  and  enti*eats  men  to  be  saved  for 
whom  he  never  shed  a  drop  of  his  blood.  He  is  represented, 
again,  as  commanding  men  to  believe,  and  threatening  them 
with  the  "  sorer  punishment "  if  they  refuse,  while  all  the  time 
it  is  held  that  they  are  unable  to  believe.  This  is  surely  to 
credit  him  with  injustice  and  tyranny.  Far,  far  from  our 
minds  be  such  unworthy  and  degrading  conceptions  of  him 
who,  as  the  JUST  one,  suflFered  for  us  the  unjust,  that  he 
might  bring  us  to  God!  In  his  spotless  righteousness  we 
have  a  sure  resting-place,  and  need  have  no  fear  lest  any  of 
his  words  or  actions  should  in  the  slightest  degree  violate  those 
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ideas  of  justice  and  injustice  which  he  has  implanted  in  our 
breast. 

A  Ruler  feaHng  Ood. — ^Another  aspect  of  his  character  as 
sovereign.  Some,  however,  would  render  it,  Ruling  by  the 
fear  of  Ood,  that  is,  ruling  men  by  producing  in  their  hearts 
the  fear  of  God.  The  rendering  might  be  admitted.  But 
while  the  idea  it  gives  is  in  itself,  of  course,  true,  yet  it  is 
more  congruous  witn  the  structure  of  the  preceding  clause  to 
regard  the  fear  of  God  as  applying  subjectively  to  Christ,  and 
as  bringing  to  view  another  feature  of  his  regal  character.  The 
expression  is  often  in  Scripture  put  for  the  whole  of  religion. 
It  means  stich  feelings  and  dispositions  regarding  God  as  right . 
views  of  his  chardcter  produce.  Isaiah  too  predicted  (chap, 
xi,  2)  that  "the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  should  rest  upon  him."  He  would  rule  in  righteous- 
ness, and  have  correct  views  and  true  feelings  about  God  and 
divine  things.  Hence  his  reign  would  be  a  reign  of  be- 
nignity and  love.  Let  us  rejoice  that  it  is  so, — that  his  laws 
are  laws  of  love,  and  that  it  is  from  motives  of  love  he 
enforces  them. 

Verse  4.  And  Jte  sJutll  aHse  like  the  light  of  morning;  like 
the  nioiming  sun  [whe7i  there  are]  no  clouds  ;  like  grass  from 
the  earth,  through  sunshine  after  rain. 

On  account  of  the  simile  of  light  before  him,  the  psalmist 
uses  the  word  "  arise,"  but  his  meaning  simply  is,  "  He  shall 
come."  He  firmly  believed  that  the  predicted  advent  of 
the  Messiah  would  one  day  become  an  actual  fact.  And  never 
has  our  world  been  the  theatre  of  an  event  so  stupendous,  and 
firaught  with  results  so  important  and  vast.  It  was  the 
meridian  point  of  the  world  s  history — the  pole-star  to  which 
many  an  ancient  prediction  pointed — the  grand  antitype  of 
all  the  Levitical  sacrifices  and  ceremonies.  It  was  the  sweet 
fountain  that  irrigated  the  genius  of  poets  and  musicians,  as 
in  charming  strains  they  sang  of  its  benign  influence  upon  the 
world.  All  the  ancient  believers  looked  forward  to  it  with 
joy  as  an  auspicious  era  in  the  histoiy  of  this  unhappy  world. 
It  has  enlisted  the  interest  of  all  holy  beings,  and  will  never,  to  all 
eternity,  be  forgotten.  Doubtless  Jesus  himself  looked  forward 
to  it  with  thrilling  interest;  for,  "  when  the  fulness  of  time  was 
come,"  notwithstanding  the  intense  sufferings  which  he  knew 
awaited  him,  in  ecstasy  of  delight,  that  now  at  last  he  was 
clothed  with  humanity,  we  hear  him  exclaiming — "Lo,  I  come; 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to  do 
thy  will,  0  my  God."  "When  he  appeared,  the  worlas  jubilee 
was  ushered  in,  and  is  still  prolonged,  so  that,  by  the  reception 
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of  him  as  "the  Deliverer,"  every  band  may  be  loosed,  every 
fetter  struck  off,  and  every  heart  filled  with  joy. 

He  shall  arise  like  the  light  of  morning. — ^A  long  dark  night 
would  yet  intervene  ere  the  world's  luminary  should  arise.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  beginning  he  had  been  in  the  world. 
Man's  sin  had  drawn  around  himself  the  dark  and  frowning 
cloud  of  judicial  condemnation  and  despair;  and  that  cloud  of 
terrible  darkness  and  death  he  never  could  have  rolled  off,  so 
as  to  catch  the  faintest  gleam  of  light  that  might  in  any  degree 
illumine  his  dismal  future.  But  oh!  wonderful  kindness!  no 
sooner  had  man,  with  guilty  terror,  entered  this  terrific  cloud, 
than  "the  Light  of  the  world"  threw  its  fii-st  gladdening  beams 
athwart  the  gloom.  Its  first  gleam  was  seen  in  Eden,  and  it 
continued  to  shine  ever  after.  "  He  was  in  the  world,  but  the 
world  knew  him  not."  "  But  when  the  fulness  of  time  came  " 
he  appeared  as  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  claimed  the 
appellation,  "  Light  of  the  world."  What  is  its  special  import  ? 
It  means  that  Jesus,  in  his  mediatorial  character,  is  the  grand 
Revealer  of  God.  "  The  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  declared  him."  His  propitiatory  under- 
taking is  a  luminous  display  of  the  Divine  thoughts  in 
relation  to  man.  It  has  brought  before  the  sinner's  eye  the 
great  truths  in  which  lies  his  hope.  Jesus  has  brought  to 
light,  and  exhibited  to  human  view,  those  gracious  purposes, 
decrees,  desires,  and  designs,  which  the  infinite  mind,  in  its 
spontaneous  and  independent  operations,  had  conceived  regard- 
ing our  sinful  race.  So  that  whatever  "  secret  things  belong  to 
Grod,"  everything  about  his  character  which  man,  for  salvation 
and  happiness,  requires  to  know,  is  in  fuU-orbed  clearness 
manifested  in  Jesus. 

Like  the  Tnorning  sun  when  there  are  no  clouds. — The  sun 
has  a  power  and  a  brilliance  all  his  own.  When  he  "  begins 
his  glorious  way,"  all  lesser  and  merely  derivative  lights  dis- 
appear. So  Christ  is  the  Light — "the  true  Light,  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  The  light  of 
the  sun  is  the  property  of  the  world.  No  sane  man  questions 
his  right  to  it.  As  unreasonable  is  it  for  any  man  to  question 
his  right  to  the  saving  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  He 
<^me  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  because  in  the  truest  sense 
"  he  is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."  He 
was  to  appear  "  like  the  morning  sun."  In  this  there  is  a 
tacit  contiust  to  the  noon-day  sun,  which  in  eastern  countries, 
is  often  oppressive  and  scorching,  compelling  the  people,  and 
even  the  flocks  (see  Song  of  Sol.  i,  7),  to  seek  a  shelter  from  its 
heat.  But  the  morning  sun,  although  bright  and  powerful, 
has  no  such  scorching  effect.     Its  rays  are  soft,  genial,  and 
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delightful.  Chi-ist  as  a  Sun  has  not  arisen  in  our  world  for  the 
purpose  of  scorching  the  souls  of  men  with  the  blighting  curse 
which  was  their  due,  but  to  shed  into  them  the  benignant 
beams  of  love  and  mercy.  It  is  with  this  light  which  radiates 
irom  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  in  our  eye,  that  we  must  inter- 
pret, in  its  relation  to  man,  eveiy  aspect  of  the  divine  character. 
He  was  also  to  shine  "  like  the  morning  sun,  when  there  are  no 
rlouds."  When  the  sun  rises  amid  clouds  and  vapours,  his 
brilliant  figure  is  hid  from  our  view.  But  this  Sun  has  arisen 
in  the  bright  and  cloudless  sky  of  God*s  boundless  grace  which 
girdles  the  world,  and  in  which  there  is  no  obstruction  between 
any  soul  and  the  light  of  saving  truth.  There  is,  on  the  part 
of  God,  no  cloud  of  insincerity,  or  indifference,  or  reluctance, 
or  hatred,  or  ''horrible  decrees"  to  lay  any  man  under  the 
necessity  of  perishing.  We  have  the  declaration  clear  and 
plain  that "  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

lAke  grass  from  the  earth,  through  sunshine  aft&)*  rain, — 
As  the  sun  shines  after  a  copious  fall  of  summer  rain,  absorbing 
the  nutritious  liquid,  vegetation  unfolds  its  beauties  and  ex- 
hales delicious  odours  which  perfume  the  atmosphere  around. 
The  figure  illustrates  the  results  of  saving  truth  in  the  soul 
when  it  is  received.  As  in  the  natural  world  all  beauty  and 
prosperity  are  traceable  to  the  sun,  so  all  sphitual  beauty  and 
prosperity  are  traceable  to  the  light  and  wannth  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness.  The  unconverted  mind  is  a  moral  desert. 
It  is  bearing  "briai-s  and  thorns" — '* bringing  forth  fruit  unto 
death;"  and  thus  is  "nigh  unto  cursing."  But  no  sooner  does 
such  a  mind  welcome  the  message  of  salvation  through  a 
crucified  Jesus,  than,  by  the  rain  and  dew  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  the  sunshine  of  God's  approving  smile,  it  becomes  clothed 
with  beauty,  and  "  filled  witn  the  fixiits  of  righteousness,  which 
are  by  Jesus  Christ  unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  God." 

Verse  5.  For  slmll  not  my  house  be  so  with  [the  help  of]  God? 
For  he  hatli  made  %vith  me  an  everlasting  covenant,  well 
ordered  in  all  things  and  sure ;  for  all  my  salvation,  and  all 
my  desire,  shall  he  not  make  to  grotu? 

The  translation  we  have  adopted  makes  a  gi'eater  change 
in  this  verse  than  in  either  of  the  other  two.  The  common 
version  reads,  "Although  my  house  be  not  so  with  God,  yet  he 
hath  made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant,"  &c.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  meaning  our  translators  attached  to  the 
words.  There  seems  a  total  break  between  them  and  the  pre- 
ceding context;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  the  little  particle 
"«o"  is  intended  as  the  link  of  connection.     From  our  earliest 
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recollections  of  hearing  this  text  quoted  by  Christians,  they 
attached  the  same  meaning  to  it  that  Matthew  Henry  does. 
He  says,  "  David's  family  was  'not  so  with  God,'  as  is  described 
(ver.  3,  4),  and  as  he  could  wish;  not  so  good,  not  so  happj^; 
it  had  been  so  while  he  lived;  he  foresaw  it  would  be  so  when 
he  was  gone;  that  his  house  would  be  neither  so  pious,  nor  so 
prosperous  as  one  might  have  expected  the  offepring  of  such  a 
father  to  be."  The  completion  of  the  idea  is,  that  although 
his  family  was  not  what  he  could  desire,  yet  for  himself  David 
was  happy,  since  God  had  made  with  him  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant. On  this  view  of  the  text  Dr.  John  Owen,  in  his  sermon 
upon  it,  raises  this  doctrine — "  That  the  people  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  their  afflictions  find  true  comfort  for  their  souls  in  the 
covenant  of  God's  grace."  These  ideas  are  doubtless  true 
enough,  but  irrelevant  here,  since  the  interpretation  of  the  text, 
on  which  they  are  founded,  is  altogether  arbitrary.  It  severs 
the  so  from  its  natural  connection,  and  makes  it  qualify  an 
idea  which  is  entirely  imaginary.  Some  take  the  word  ren- 
dered 80  for  the  verb  which  resembles  it  in  form,  and  which 
means  established.  "  Shall  not  my  house  be  established  with 
God  ?"  But  there  is  no  need  for  changing  any  of  the  words.  If 
we  render  the  first  and  last  members  of  the  verse  interroga- 
tively, all  is  plain.  The  particle  "so"  has  then  a  clear,  definite, 
and  expressive  import : — "Shall  not  my  house  be  so  througli 
the  agency  of  God?  Shall  not  the  Messiah,  as  the  governor  of 
men,  and  the  Light  of  the  world,  appear  as  I  have  just  said, 
and  shall  he  not  arise  from  my  line  ?  My  firmest  confidence  Ls 
that  it  shall  be  so." 

For  he  hath  made  with  tne  an  everlasting  covenant — This 
was  the  ground  of  his  confidence.  The  advent  of  the  Saviour 
would  be  the  result  of  a  covenant  which  God  had  made  with 
him.  What  was  this  covenant  ?  A  covenant  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense  is  a  mutual  contract  or  arrangement  between  two 
parties,  each  of  whom  binds  himself  to  certain  conditions. 
Consultation,  obligation,  and  mutual  consent,  enter  into  the 
nature  of  the  contract.  Of  the  nature  of  a  covenant  we  have 
several  specimens  and  illustrations  in  Scripture;  such  as  that 
between  Abraham  and  Abimelech,  Gten.  xxi,  23 — 31 ;  that 
between  Jacob  and  Laban,  made  in  mount  Gilead,  Gen.  xxxi, 
44 — 53;  and  also  in  the  agreement  between  Jonathan  and 
David,  1  Sam.  xviii,  3;  xxiii,  18.  Any  one  will  see  that  in  each 
of  these  cases  consultation,  mutual  consent,  and  obligation,  were 
involved.  But  this  certainly  is  not  the  kind  of  arrangement 
here  meant.  God  did  not  consult  David,  nor  come  under  any 
obligations  to  him.  He  simply  made  to  him  a  solemn  promise, 
and  confirmed  it  by  an  oath.    Here  is  another  version  of  it 
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(Ps.  Ixxxix,  3,  4),  "  I  have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen, 
I  have  sworn  unto  David  my  servant,  thy  seed  will  I  establish 
for  ever,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  When 
God  is  represented  as  making  covenants  with  men,  the  term 
covenant  is  never  used  in  its  strict,  but  always  in  an  analogical 
sense.  The  conditions  are  all  of  his  own  making.  He  never 
consults  creatures,  or  asks  their  advice.  It  is  their  part  to 
accept  the  divine  arrangements,  and  comply  with  their 
conditions. 

But  since  the  subject  of  the  promise  so  solemnly  made  to 
David,  was  the  Messiah,  we  are  du*ectly  led  to  the  economy  or 
arrangement  regarding  salvation  entered  into  by  the  persons 
of  the  adorable  Trinity.  To  this,  by  theologians,  the  term 
covenant  has  been  applied.  With  the  divines  of  the  last  two 
centuries  this  word  was  a  great  favourite,  although  it  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  laid  aside.  The  reason  of  this  abandonment 
seems  to  be  that  the  term  Ls  universally  understood  as  ex- 
pressive of  Calvinistic  limitation  and  partiality.  The  disuse 
of  it  is  therefore  a  sign  of  progress.  On  the  word  "  Covenants," 
in  Kitto*s  Cyclopcedia,  the  writer  indorses  the  follovtdng  defini- 
tion of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Covenant  of  Grace: — 
"An  engagement  entered  into  between  God  the  Father  and 
God  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former  secured  to 
the  latter  a  certain  number  of  ransomed  sinners,  as  his  church 
or  elect  body,  and  the  latter  engaged  to  become  their  surety 
and  substitute."  The  Westminster  divines,  in  their  Larger 
Catechism,  say,  "  The  covenant  of  grace  was  made  with  Christ 
as  the  second  Adam,  and  in  him  with  all  the  elect  as  his  seed." 
To  this,  Ralph  Erskine,  in  his  fourth  Sermon,  adds,  "  As  it  is 
made  with  Christ  it  is  properly  conditional  to  him ;  the  con- 
dition being  perfect  obedience  and  complete  satisfaction;  but 
as  made  with  the  elect  in  him,  it  is  absolute  ;  consisting  of  free 
and  absolute  promises  to  them."  This  is  the  Calvinian  view 
of  Gods  scheme  of  salvation.  The  Saviour,  according  to 
stipulation,  endured  the  exact  amount  of  sufferings  due  to  tnose 
whose  place  he  took,  and  for  whom  he  died,  and  the  atonement 
thus  made  for  them  infallibly  secures  their  salvation.  The 
sum  of  all  our  objections  to  this  view  is  that  we  find  it  nowhere 
taugJd  in  Scripture.  It  is  true  that^  in  a  variety  of  phrases, 
we  read  of  a  mediatorial  economy,  of  Christ  being  "The 
Messenger  or  Angel  of  the  covenant,"  and  that  he  was  given 
" for  a  covenant  of  the  people;"  but  these,  and  such  like  ex- 
pressions, mean  that  he  was  to  be  the  grand  Agent  of  the 
divine  arrangement  regarding  salvation,  —  the  meritorious 
medium  through  which  its  priceless  blessings  should  flow  to 
the  children  of  men.     One  simple  announcement  of  Jesus  him- 
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self,  regarding  this  divine  economy,  is  more  valuable  than 
cart-loads  of  mere  human  theology.  "  God  so  loved  the  ^uorld, 
that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  tliat  whosoever  believeth  in 
him  shoidd  not  perish,  hut  have  everlasting  life"  This 
luminous  and  far-reaching  utterance  neither  expresses  nor 
implies  anything  about  an  "  elect/*  to  whom  "absolute  promisees  " 
were  made,,  and  whose  salvation  the  atonement,  made  exclu- 
sively for  them,  unfrustrably  secures.  Here  is  the  evidence  that 
the  arrangement, — or  covenant,  if  any  prefer  the  word, — was 
that  for  all  men,  as  loved  by  God,  he  should  give  his  Son  as  a 
sacrifice  for  their  sins ;  that  all  of  them  who  believe,  or  receive 
him  as  their  Saviour,  should  be  freed  from  condemnation,  and 
enjoy  with  him  life  eternal.  So  far  is  it  from  being  the  case 
that  any  covenant  secures  salvation  to  any  man  apart  from  his 
faith,  that  God  holds  out  in  promise  a  covenant  which  he  will 
make  with  sinners  when  they  hear  his  voice  and  come  to  him. 
"Incline  your  ear  and  come  unto  me:  hear,  and  your  soul  shall 
live;  and  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant  with  you,  even 
the  sure  mercies  of  David  "  (Isa.  Iv,  3).  He  will  make  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  sinner  that  comes  to  him  by  hearing  his 
voice,  as  shall  secure  to  him  the  present  and  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment of  the  mercies  promised  to  David — mercies  or  blessings 
centring  in,  flowing  from,  and  dispensed  by  the  risen  and 
glorified  Jesus. 

While  the  thoughts  of  the  dying  monarch  are  admirinorly 
lingering  on  this  divine  arrangement,  and  his  heart  glowing 
with  ecstatic  delight,  he  expresses  some  of  its  attractive 
attributes.  (1.)  He  admires  it  for  its  endurance : — "He  hath 
made  with  me  an  everlasting  covenant."  Tliis  corresponds  to 
the  "for  ever"  in  the  oracle  by  Nathan :  "I  will  settle  him  in 
my  house  and  in  my  kingdom  for  ever,  and  his  throne  shall  be 
established  for  eveiinore.  *  David  s  own  kingdom,  with  all  its 
glory  and  gi'andeur,  was  fast  fading  from  his  vision,  and  slipping 
from  his  grasp;  but  he  rejoices  that  this  divine  kingdom 
would  be  conspicuous  in  the  universe  for  its  stability  and  dura- 
tion. Truly  this  kingdom  "shall  never  be  destroyed."  It 
"cannot  be  moved."  While  the  monarchies  and  empires  of 
earth  are  incessantly  changing,  now  waxing  and  now  waning, 
now  in  the  zenith  of  their  strength  and  glory,  and  now  in  the 
nadir  of  desolation  and  ruin,  now  rising  and  now  disappearing 
for  ever, —  this  kingdom  immovably  holds  its  place ;  this 
"  throne,"  with  its  benignant  and  beatifying  rule,  "  is  for  ever 
and  ever."  (2.)  The  dying  psalmist  also  saw  this  covenant 
as  finely  arranged — "Well-ordered  in  all  things."  All  its 
parts  are  finely  symmetrical  and  gloriously  harmonious  with  one 
another,  and  with  all  other  principles  of  the  divine  government. 
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Each  of  its  articles  displays  infinite  wisdom,  and  is  insusceptible 
of  the  least  improvement.  There  is  a  fascinating  grandeur  in 
the  plan  of  salvation.  It  exhibits  a  sublime  philosophy.  It  is 
so  perfect,  and  so  finely  arranged,  that  at  no  point  does  it  jar 
with  other  principles.  Its  provision  for  the  honour  of  law  and 
justice,  while  the  deepest  guilt  is  forgiven;  its  method  of 
attracting  the  sinner's  mind  and  bringing  him  nigh  and  melting 
his  enmity  by  the  power  of  love ;  the  arrangement  for  making 
faith  the  condition  of  salvation,  and  justification  the  root  and 
spring  of  holiness ;  how  finely  arranged  are  these  and  all  other 
pai-ts  of  it !  All  are  beautiful,  admirable,  and  benevolent.  (3.) 
He  sees  it  not  only  in  everything  well-ordered,  but  also  "  sitreJ* 
The  arrangement  was  unalterable  in  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and 
he  had  no  fear  of  it  breaking  down.  Upon  the  sure  word  of 
God  his  mind  was  stayed  as  upon  a  rock.  He  believed,  and  he 
did  "not  make  haste."  His  bodily  frame  was  now  sinking. 
Its  organs  had  become  tardy  in  their  operations.  Its  springs 
were  losing  their  elasticity  and  power.  Its  pulsations  were 
soon  for  ever  to  cease.  He  is  feeling  as  he  had  never  done 
before  that  nothing  on  earth  is  sure ;  but  he  is  resting  on  a 
foundation  that  is  "  sure  and  steadfast."  He  knows  whom  he 
has  believed.  He  is  entering  "the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,"  but  he  "  fears  no  evil."  About  to  appear  before  his  God, 
his  mind  is  yet  calm  and  tranquil  like  the  placid  lake.  Happj^ 
the  man  that  has  this  experience !  He  that  leans  his  whole 
weight  upon  this  divine  plan  of  mercy  through  Jesus,  has  it. 
When  friends  are  looking  on,  and  watching  for  the  moment 
when  his  ransomed  spirit  shall  take  its  flight,  he  knows  and 
feels  that  his  salvation  is  sure. 

For  all  Tiiy  salvation,  and  all  my  desire  sludl  he  notmake 
to  groiv? — In  this  well  ordered  and  sure  arrangement  the 
psalmist  saw  wrapt  up  his  own  pei-sonal  salvation.  In  these 
words  he  reiterates  his  firm  belief  that  the  Messiah  would 
come.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  "I  most  fii-mly  believe  that  this 
distinguished  one  will  spring  up  as  an  illustrious  branch  from 
my  family  tree;  and  that  distinguished  personage  I — though 
living  in  this  early  age — realize  as  all  my  salvation  and  all  my 
desire."  It  would  have  afforded  little  consolation  to  the  dying 
man  to  have  looked  foi-ward  to  the  Saviour,  as  springing  from 
his  own  or  from  any  otlj^r  line,  had  he  not  seen  his  personal 
interest  in  the  salvation  which  he  was  to  provide  and  announce. 
This  salvation  the  royal  man  felt  that  he  needed.  He  was  a 
sinner  like  other  men;  he  had  been  a  greater  sinner  than  many; 
and  he  knew  that  but  for  the  divine  loving-kindness  and 
tender  mercy,  of  which  he  had  often  so  sweetly  sung,  his  ini- 
quities would  have  so  "  prevailed  against  him "  as  to  issue  in 
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his  eternal  ruin.  He  knew  that  if  God  should  implacably 
"mark  his  iniquity,"  he  could  not  "stand;"  but  he  also  experi- 
mentally knew  that  "there  was  forgiveness  with  him  that  he 
might  be  feared."  He  had  long  known  the  meaning  of  the 
term  salvation,  and  had  seen  by  faith  that  the  emphasis  of  its 
meaning  centred  in  the  propitiatory  character  of  the  coming 
one.  He  was  all  his  salvation.  How  complete  was  his  self- 
renuQciation !  As  the  light  of  the  sun  fills  the  whole  heavens, 
so  the  light  of  the  promised  Saviour  and  of  his  salvation  fills 
the  entire  firmament  of  the  psalmist's  soul.  To  every  temp- 
tation to  think  of  meritorious  deeds  of  his  own  he  says, 
" Avauntl  Messiah  is  all  my  salvation"  It  is  this  entii-e  con- 
fidence in  Jesus  that  calms  the  swellings  of  Jordan,  that  robs 
death  of  its  stirig,  and  illumines  the  soul  with  the  hope  of  glory. 
But  while  Jesus  was  all  David  s  salvation  he  was  also  "  aU 
his  desire.*'  Desire  is  a  very  important  element  in  our  nature, 
and  a  very  powerful  incentive  to  action.  The  human  mind  is 
full  of  desires;  but  towering  above  all  others  is  desire  for 
happiness.  This  magic  thing  is  the  object  of  every  man  s  pur- 
suit. Whether  he  is  bent  upon  wealth,  or  pleasure,  or  fame,  or 
letters,  or  philosophy,  or  religion,  the  same  goal  is  before  his 
eye.  But  oh,  how  few  ever  reach  it !  How  few  realize  the 
satisfaction  of  this  regnant  desire  !  How  many  finish  the  whole 
course  of  their  precious  life,  and  even  enter  eternity,  without 
finding  this  precious  thing !  But  here  is  a  man  that  got  all 
that  he  desired.  Resting  on  the  promised  Christ  he  is  com- 
pletely satisfied.  Here  his  desires  found  their  teiwiinus,  for 
he  wished  nothing  more.  In  his  fulness  of  satisfaction  and 
delight  language  seems  to  fail  him,  and  amid  a  tide  of  feeling 
which  checked  his  powers  of  utterance,  he  embodies  the  totality 
of  his  thoughts  in  one  laconic  but  most  pregnant  declaration — 
"  This  Messiah  is  all  my  desired  Having  drunk  of  the  living 
water,  he  thirsted  for  nothing  else.  He  had  enough. — Both 
writer  and  readers  all  wish  that  our  latter  end  may  be  like 
David's.  The  hour  of  our  dissolution  is  on  the  wing,  and  it 
may  be  very  near.  Beloved  friends,  in  solemn  mood,  with 
heaving  breasts  and  tearful  eyes,  will  one  day  gather  around 
our  couch  to  pay  us  their  valedictory  visit,  to  witness  our 
last  struggles,  to  hear  our  last  words,  and  to  close  our  sightless 
eyes :  as  we  would  wish  peace  and  ligjit  and  joyful  hope  to  be 
the  inmates  of  our  bosoms  then,  let  lis  cling  to  Jesus  now  as 
our  Light  and  Salvation,  and  we  shall  continue  to  realize  him 
as  the  blissful  object  that  satisfies,  and  will  for  ever  satisfy  aU 
our  desires.  Thus  we  need  have  no  anxiety  about  our  end. 
That  will  be  all  right  if  we  have  faith  in  God,  and  unreservedly 
devote  our  lives  to  him.  G.  W. — D. 
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CRAWFORD  ON  THE  ATONEMENT.* 

This  large  and  elaborate  volume  may  be  said  to  have  grown  out  of 
the  work  On  the  FatJierhood  of  Gody  in  reply  to  Dr.  Candlish,  by 
which  the  author  became  favourably  known  to  the  religious  public. 
He  informs  his  readers  in  the  preface  that  he  has  frequently  been 
ni-ged  to  publish  in  a  separate  and  enlarged  form  the  chapters  in  that 
previous  treatise,  in  which  he  had  subjected  to  criticism  the  theories 
on  the  Atonement  which  have  been  broached,  of  late  years,  by 
Maurice,  Campbell,  Young,  Bushnell  of  America,  and  others  of  a 
similar  type  of  thought.  With  tliis  request  he  has  complied  in  the 
volume  befoi-e  us,  concerning  which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
will  henceforth  take  its  place  as  a  standard  work  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Atonement.  The  learned  Professor  leads  us  to  expect  that  he 
may  yet  issue  a  companion  volume,  on  the  Extent  of  the  Atonement. 
We  need  hardly  add,  that  we  shall  be  quite  eagerly  on  the  out-look 
for  this  publication,  and  shall  indeed  long  for  its  appearance. 

Before  proceeding  to  criticize  the  theories  oA  the  Atonement  to 
which  we  have  refeiTed,  Dr.  Crawford  occupies  a  full  half  of  his  volume 
with  an  exhaustive  consideration  of  the  statements  of  Scnpture  on 
the  subject  of  Christ's  work ;  first  those  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
then  those  of  the  Old.  We  by  no  means  object  to  this  mode  of 
theological  investigation;  because  we  think  that  in  this  sacred 
science,  as  well  as  in  secular  sciences,  the  modesty  of  the  inductive 
method  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  safe  and  con-ect  conclusion  than 
the  dogmatism  of  the  old  deductive  plan.  We  remember  that  Dr. 
Candlish,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  work  On  t/te  Atonement ,  pub- 
lished about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  remarked,  with  evident 
reference  to  some  of  the  foundei-s  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  that,  as 
they  piled  text  above  text  in  their  simple  treatises,  in  proof  of  a 
universal  atonement,  and  dignified  the  pixxiess  with  the  name  of 
theological  argument,  they  rather  resembled  children  piling  up  loose 
unmortared  stones  on  the  sea  shore,  than  wise  master-builders, 
engaged  in  the  skilful  construction  of  an  edifice.  We  are  glad  to 
find  that  so  respectable  a  biblical  architect  as  Professor  Crawford 
pursues  the  unpretending  but  God-honouring  method  of  using 
Scripture  texts  for  the  stones  of  his  house,  employing  at  the  same 
time  the  cement  of  devout  and  reverent  argumentation,  as  he  piles 
la^r  above  layer  in  his  literary  edifice. 

And  we  must  confess  that  he  cames  us  along  with  him  as  his 
patient  induction  proceeds.  First,  we  have  the  passages  which  speak 
of  Christ  as  "  dying  for  sinners,"  then  as  "  dying  for  our  sins,"  "  bear- 
ing our  sins,"  "  made  sin,"  and  "  made  a  curse  for  us,"  as  procuring 
"  remission  of  sins"  and  "deliverance  from  wrath ;"  those  which  ascribe 
to  his  death  our  justification  and  redemption ;  those  which  represent  his 
death  as  reconciling  us  to  God,  and  as  a  "  propitiation  for  sin;"  which 

*  The  Doctrine  of  Hohj  Scripture,  respecting  iJie  Atonement  By  Thomas  J. 
Crawford,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons :  Edinburgh  and  London.     Pp.  508. 
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Speak  of  him  as  a  priest  and  a  representative;  which  describe  his 
sufferings  as  sacrificial;  as  connected  with  his  intercession;  those 
which  indicate  the  state  of  his  mind  in  the  j)rospect  and  endurance 
of  his  sufferings;  which  represent  our  salvation  as  conditioned  on 
faith  in  him,  &c.,  <fec.  When  Dr.  Crawford,  at  the  close  of  each  sec- 
tion, dnring  the  course  of  all  this  patient  and  minute  inquiry,  asks, 
Is  not  the  natural  interpretation  which  an  unsophisticated  mind 
would  put  upon  this  inspired  language,  that  the  Lord  Jesus  upon  the 
Tree  of  Calvary  was  a  substitute  for  sinful  men] — we  cannot  in 
conscience  withhold  an  affirmative  reply.  Some  of  onr  author's 
remarks  near  the  commencement  of  his  work,  on  the  use  of  the  Greek 
prepositions  aim  and  uirep  are  highly  important,  and  are  moreover 
supported  by  apt  and  unanswerable  quotations  from  classical  author- 
ities, in  the  Appendix,  at  the  end.  One  or  two  paragraphs  on  the  use 
of  **ajn-i,"  are  so  satisfactory  that  we  insert  the  following  quotation : — 

"  In  some  of  these  passages  the  suhfttitnfion  of  ChvUt  iu  the  room  of  those 
for  whom  he  died  is  clearly  indicated. 

**  This  is  the  case  with  that  memorable  saying  of  our  Lord  himself — recorded 
by  two  of  the  evangelists, — *  The  Son  of  man  is  come,  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'  Here  the 
English  word  */o?'/  which  is  somewhat  indeterminate,  answers  to  the  Greek 
preposition  <lin-t,  which  properly  expresses  the  setting  of  one  tiling  over  against 
anotfier,  and  is  generally  employed  to  signify  commutation  or  substitution. 
Thus,  in  the  Septuagint  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  word 
dirri  is  used  to  convey  this  meaning  in  the  following  as  well  as  in  numerous 
other  passages :  *  God  hath  appointed  me  another  seed  instead  of  Abel ;  * 
*  Wherefore  have  ye  rewarded  evil /or  (or  in  the  place  of)  good?'  *  Joseph 
gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for  horses  and  flocks  and  cattle ; '  *  Aaron  died, 
and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest's  office  in  his  stead. 

"  In  the  same  sense  this  preposition  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
in  the  following  instances: — *Archelaus  reigned  in  Judea  in  the  room  of  his 
father  Herod  ;  *  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eye  for  an  eye, 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ; '  *  If  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a 
serpent?'  *  Recompense  to  no  man  evil /or  evil.'  In  all  these  cases  the  idea 
of  substitution  or  commutation  is  sufficiently  apparent.  Nor  is  it  less  so, 
assuredly,  in  our  Lord's  statement,  *  The  Son  of  man  is  come  to  give  his  life  a 
ransom  for  many,'  Xvrpov  avrl  'TroWiov.  Indeed,  were  there  any  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  import  of  the  preposition  in  the  present  instance,  the 
doubt  would  be  at  once  removed  by  its  connection  with  the  word  \vTpov,  which 
indicates  that  the  life  of  the  Son  of  man  was  *the  ransom  given  for  many,'  or 
the  price  paid  to  redeem  their  forfeited  lives. 

**  The  same  interpretation  must  be  put  upon  another  passage,  in  which  it  is 
written  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  *  Mediator  between  God  and  men,'  that  *  He  gave 
himself  a  ransom  for  all.'  Here,  indeed,  the  preposition  is  not  dmri,  but 
Oirtp.  But  then,  the  word  translated  'ransom  is  ain-LXvTpovy  a  composite 
word,  which,  having  &in-i  as  its  prefix,  conveys  more  strongly  the  commutative 
sense  than  the  simple  word  kOrpov,  used  in  the  former  passage." 

On  the  preposition  vrnp  also  he  thus  writes  at  p.  20 — 

**  Some  writers  affirm  that  the  preposition  Oirtp  cannot  in  any  case  admit  of 
the  latter  meaning.  In  this,  however,  they  are  evidently  mistaken.  For 
numerous  instances  occur  in  the  Greek  classics,  in  which  the  phrase  (i-x-o(M<r»reur 
inrkp  tivo9  is  undeniably  used  to  signify  *  dying  instead  of  a  person.'  And  there 
are  similar  instances  to  be  met  with  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  v-rip 
conveys  the  same  idea  of  'substitution.'  Thus,  in  his  epistle  to  Philemon, 
St.  Paul  uses  these  words  with  reference  to  Onesimus,  *  Whom  I  woiild  have 
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retained  with  me,  that  in  thy  stead  {inrip  <rou)  he  might  have  ministered  iint(» 
me.'  Here  the  preposition  assuredly  indicates  'substitution/  because  it  is 
evident  that  Onesimus  was  to  minister  to  Paul,  not /or  the  benefit  of  Fhil^mwt, 
but  in  his  stead.  Paul,  and  not  Philemon,  was  the  person  to  be  benefited  by 
the  ministrations.  Elsewhere  the  apostle  says,  '  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors 
for  Christ  {inrip  Xpirrou)t  as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us :  we  pray  you 
in  Christ's  stead  {(nrkp  XpKrrov)^  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.'  Here,  in  like 
manner,  St.  Paul  represents  himself  as  actiug  in  the  place  of  ChiHst,  like  an 
ambassador  for  his  sovereign.  Yet  further,  when  he  asks,  *  Was  Paul  crucified 
for  you? '  {virip  vpu>v)y  he  does  not  merely  inquire  *  Whether,  if  he  had  himself 
been  crucified,  it  might  not  have  been  said  that  he  was  crucified  for  their 
advantage?  *  For  he  could  not  doubt  that  his  death  would  be  conducive  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  Gospel  and  the  good  of  the  Christian  church ;  and  in  various 
passages  he  has  expressly  stated  his  conviction,  that  important  benefits  to  the 
church  and  cause  of  Chnst  would  accrue  from  his  own  personal  sufferings  and 
tribulations.  But  his  question  amounts  to  this,  *  Was  Paul  crucified  instead  of 
you,  in  the  sense  in  which  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  can  be  said  to  have  been  so? ' 
**  It  cannot  be  denied,  then,  that  the  preposition  itirtp  may  fitly  enough 
convey  the  idea  of  substitution.  And  though  we  can  hardly  venture  to  say, 
that  taken  by  itself  it  necessarily  has  this  sense  in  all  the  passages  in  which  it 
is  used  with  reference  to  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord,  we  may  safely  affirm  that, 
in  some  of  these  passages,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  tenor  of  the  context, 
clearly  enough  snow  that  such  is  its  signification." 

With  similar  patjence  Dr.  Cmwford  examines  the  Messianic  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament.  The  22nd  Psalm,  the  40th  Psalm,  the 
53rd  of  Isaiah,  the  9th  of  Daniel,  are  all  made  to  utter  a  unanimous 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  substitutionary  nature  of  Emmanuel's 
work.  We  have  next  a  discussion  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Levitical 
economy,  the  peculiar  nature  of  which  is  clearly  established.  Con- 
cerning the  Siicrifice  of  the  burnt-offering,  we  give  the  following 
extract : — 

"And  surely  when  wc  read  such  a  statement  as  the  following,  *  He  shall  put 
his  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  burnt-offering,  and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him 
to  make  atonement  for  him, '  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  two  things, 
thus  intimately  connected,  stood  in  no  manner  of  relation  to  one  another,  ^^e 
have  it,  moreover,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  Jewish  Kabbis,  (juoted  by 
Ontram  in  his  learned  work  on  sacrifices,  that  the  imposition  of  hands  was 
always  accompanied  with  confession  of  sins,  and  that  tne  customary  form  of 
confession  used  by  an  individual  when  presenting  his  own  sacrifice,  was  in 
these  words,  *  O  (Jod,  I  have  sinned,  I  have  done  perversely,  I  have  trespassed 
before  thee,  and  have  done  so  and  so ;  but  lo !  now  I  repent,  and  am  truly 
sorry  for  my  misdeeds ;  let,  then,  this  victim  be  my  expiation.' " 

Again,  on  Leviticus  xvii,  11,  Professor  Ciuwford  thus  writes — 

**  In  support  of  this  theory.  Dr.  B&hr  appeals  to  the  words  of  the  Lord  in 
Lev.  xvii,  11:*  For  the  life  of  the  flesh  is  in  the  blood ;  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar  to  make  an  atonement  for  your  souls ;  for  it  is  the  blood 
which  maketh  an  atonement  for  the  soul.*  These  words  he  considers  as  un- 
folding the  true  nature  of  the  ordinance.  It  was  not  the  death  of  the  animal, 
he  argues,  but  the  sprinkling  of  the  altar  with  his  blood  as  the  emblem  of  life, 
that  held  the  central  or  prominent  place  in  the  symboUcal  transaction.  The 
death  was  only  inflicted  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  blood,  by  which,  as 
representing  the  life,  the  atonement  was  made.  Or  if  any  symbolical  meaning 
must  be  assigned  to  it,  that  meaning  is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  the 
extinction  of  the  selfish  and  carnal  life  of  the  worshipx>er  as  necessary  to  his 
consecration  to  the  service  of  God. 

**  Now  the  obvious,  and,  we  think,  conclusive,  objection  that  may  be  urgetl 
against  this  view  of  the  Levitical  sacrifices  is,  that  it  implies  a  j^^P^^l^  incon- 
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gruUtjy  or  rather  contrariety,  between  the  sign  employed  and  the  thing  alleged 
to  be  denoted  by  it.  The  siffn  is  blood,  the  blood  of  a  alain  animal ;  and  the 
thin^  of  which  it  is  affirmed  to  be  significant  is  not  life  taken  away  in  penal 
forfeiture,  but  life  continued  and  consecrated  to  God  in  active  service  I  Now  I 
venture  to  say  that  this  is  an  interpretation  of  the  symbol  which  never  would 
have  occurred  to  any  unsophisticated  mind.  Blood  may  be  appropriately  held 
to  represent  life.  But  unquestionably  blood  alied  represents  life  ended.  When 
the  'life  of  the  flesh 'is  said  to  be  'in  the  blood,'  this  statement  must  be 
understood  as  applying  to  the  blood  while  still  running  in  the  veins  of  the 
living  animal.  When  the  animal  has  been  slain,  the  blood  tliat  is  taken  from 
it  can  only  be  held  to  denote  life /or/ci/crf  and  extinguislied." 

The  following  remarks  also  are  important  on  the  Hebrew  verb 
Kapltar,  translated  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  to  make  atonement : " — 

**  It  has  been  urged  by  Dr.  Bushnell  and  Dr.  Young  that  the  original  words 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  in  the  Greek  Septuagint,  which  are  translated  to 
'atone,'  or  to  'make  an  atonement,'  do  not  convey  the  idea  of  expiation,  and 
are  employed  in  some  passages  where  that  idea  is  necessarily  excluded.  '  The 
Hebrew  word,' says  Bushnml,  '  simply  speaks  of  covering  or.  making  cover  for 
sin ;  and  is  sufficiently  answered  by  anytbing  which  removes  ifc,  hides  it  from 
sight,  or  brings  into  a  state  of  reconciliation  where  the  impeachment  of  it  ia 
gone. '  *  As  the  root  of  the  word  means  simply  to  cover,  we  can  see  for  ourselves 
that  while  it  may  be  applied  to  denote  a  covering  by  expiation,  it  can  certainly 
as  well  and  as  naturally  be  applied  to  anything  which  hides  or  takes  away 
transgression.' 

"The  question,  however,  is  not.  What  meaning  might  this  Hebrew  word 
possibly  bear  or  admit  of  wlwn  applied  to  any  subject  ?  but,  What  meaning  does 
it  bear  or  admit  of,  according  to  the  usage  of  Scripture,  wlien  applied  to  sin- 
offerings  ?  While  truly  stating  that  to  cover  is  its  radical  sense,  Bushnell  admits 
that  *  covering  by  ejcpiation '  is  one  of  the  various  modes  of  covering  which  it 
may  be  used  to  denote.  Now,  we  venture  to  say  that,  when  used  in  relation 
to  sin,  it  always  means  so  to  cover  sin  as  to  avert  its  penalties.  Assuredly, 
when  used  with  reference  to  sin-offerings,  it  admits  of  no  other  than  an  expiatory 
sense,  as  we  evidently  see  from  the  close  connection,  already  noticed,  between 
*  making  atonement '  for  the  offerer,  and  securing  for  him  *  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sin. '  Further,  we  may  safely  challenge  Dr.  Buslmell  to  produce  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  word  kaphar,  when  used  with  reference  either  to  *  sins  ' 
or  to  '  siu-ofiferings, '  can  possibly  bear  the  sense  which  his  own  theory  of 
sacrifice  requires — that,  namely,  of  producing  repentance  or  any  other  sub- 
jective effect  in  the  mind  of  the  sinner." 

Our  readers,  we  are  certain,  will  thank  us  for  quoting  also  Pix>- 
fessor  Crawford's  observations  on  the  easy  and  unhesitating  way  in 
which  the  sacred  writera  have  appropriated  the  altar-terms  in  common 
use  among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 

"In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  significancy,  not  only  of  these  statements  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  of  afi  the  other  passages  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was 
a  prevailing  practice — no  matter,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  what  origin,  divine  or 
human,  the  practice  may  be  traced — to  propitiate  the  objects  of  their  worship 
with  the  blood  of  animal  victims.  This  practice  was  familiarly  known  and 
generally  observed  at  the  time  when  Christianity  was  promulgated.  And  in 
connection  with  it,  there  were  in  all  ancient  languages  certain  special  modes  of 
expression  appropriated  to  the  ideas  involved  in  the  observance,  such  as  dyia^ta, 
KaOfiipM^  WatTKOfiai,  among  the  Greeks,  and  expio,  lustro,  placo,  among  the 
Latins,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  as  voce^  signata^, — that  is  to  say, 
words  which  have  a  marked  reference  to  a  particular  idea,  and  which 
cannot  be  rightly  applied  or  justly  interpreted  if  that  particular  idea  be 
lost  sight  of. 
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"Such  being  the  case,  it  is  surely  a  significant  circumstance  that  this 
phraseology  should  have  been  frequently,  freely,  and  unreservedly  applied  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Ajid  how 
else  is  it,  as  so  applied,  to  be  understood,  except  in  accordance  with  what  is 
known  to  have  been  its  received  sense  in  the  age  and  country  of  the  writers 
who  have  thus  employed  it?  No  intelligent  writers,  setting  aside  their  in- 
spiration, would  have  used  such  language. in  a  different  sense,  without  an 
express  certification  of  its  change  of  meaning,  unless  it  had  been  their  intention 
to  mislead  us.  And  no  ordinary  reader,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  would  ever 
have  thought  of  attaching  it  to  another  meaning,  as  applied  to  our  Lord's 
sufferings,  than  that  which  he  uniformly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  attached  to 
it,  when  applied  to  his  own  customary  rites  of  sacrificial  worship.  Supposing 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  really  intended  to  teach  that  the  death 
of  Christ  is  a  true  and  proper  expiation,  it  is  certain  that  they  could  not  have 
taujB;ht  this  doctrine  more  mtelligibly  than  by  the  free  use  of  those  voces  su/nato' 
which  were  specially  appropriated,  both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  it  to  have  been  their  intention  by 
no  means  to  set  forth  any  such  doctrine,  but  rather,  as  some  allege,  to  inculcate 
the  very  opposite  doctrine;  to  teach  that  the  prevailing  notions  of  all  their 
contemporaries  respecting  the  necessity  of  atonement  to  restore  sinners  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour  were  utterly  groundless ;  to  assure  men  that 
they  have  nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  the  wrath  of  God,  if  their  dark  and 
distrustful  minds  could  only  be  brought  to  believe  it;  and  that  however 
grievously  they  may  have  offended  him,  he  is  ready  to  receive  them,  when  in 
penitence  they  return  to  him,  without  any  satisfaction  for  their  sins ;  had  such 
Deen  the  intention  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  wo  may  be  very  sure 
that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  care,  have  shunned  the  use  of  every  expres- 
sion which  could  in  the  remotest  way  be  thought  to  countenance  those 
sacrificial  notions  and  practices  which  they  repudiated,  and  the  prevalent 
influence  of  which  it  was  their  purpose  to  counteract.  So  far  are  they, 
however,  from  having  done  so,  that  they  have,  without  the  least  scruple  or 
qualification,  applied  to  the  death  of  Chnst  those  definite  forms  of  expression 
which  were  uniformly  recognized,  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  as  indicative 
of  the  removal  of  human  guilt  and  the  recovery  of  the  divine  favour  by 
vicarious  and  piacular  sacrifice.''  ^ 

And  again — 

**  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  apostles  in  freely  applying 
these  words  to  the  death  of  Christ,  if  the  meaning  which  thereby  they  in- 
tended to  convey  were  such  as  it  is  '  incredible  that  the  words  should 
naturally  have  suggested  to  their  readers?  If,  as  Mr.  Maurice  aSrms,  *the 
heaUien  signification  of  Hit  toords,  wJien  they  are  applied  to  a  Christian  use,  must 
be,  not  merely  modified,  hut  inverted;'  or  if,  as  Mr.  Jowett  maintains,  *iJie 
heathen  and  Jetaish  sacrifices  rather  show  us  what  tlie  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  not 
than  what  it  wets  ;'  how  then  are  we  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  apostles 
in  applying  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  scruple  or  reservation,  and  without 
the  least  warning  or  indication  of  a  change  of  meaning,  those  very  expressions 
which,  above  all  others,  they  ought  to  nave  avoided,  as  they  would  not  be 
thought  to  teach  the  exact  opposite  of  what  they  meant  to  teach — expressions 
which  require  to  be  absolutely  'inverted,' as  regards  their  well-known  and 
current  signification,  before  they  can  become  the  vehicles  of  Christian  truth — 
expressions  which,  if  the  views  of  Messrs.  Maurice  and  Jowett  be  well  founded, 
were  sure  to  mislead  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and  actually  have 
misled  the  vast  majority  of  Christians  in  all  aees  into  errors  of  a  most  serious 
kind  respecting  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ?  Certainly  the  use  of 
such  langoi^e  by  the  apostles  must,  on  the  principles  of  these  writers,  be 
regarded  as  inconsistent — I  do  not  say  with  their  inspiration  merely,  but  with 
their  soundness  of  judgement  and  accuracy  of  apprehension  regarding  the  most 
vital  matters  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  as  utteny  subversive  of  any  confidence 
we  might  have  placed  in  them  as  authoritative  teachers  of  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus." 
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Our  author  has  thus  no  difficulty  in  making  it  plain  to  his  readers 
that  when  the  Word  of  Grod  is  allowed  to  speak  for  itself  it  gives 
forth  authoritative  deliverances  on  the  propitiatory  nature  of  Christ's 
work,  as  that  work  has  been  commonly  understood.  But  when  we 
come  to  ask  why  is  it  that  the  Mauritian  or  Broad  Church  view  has, 
of  late  years,  become  so  popular  with  some  of  the  brightest  intellects 
and  holiest  hearts  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  we  are  suddenly  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  great  and  mysterious  difficulty.  Many  pious 
souls  are  unable  to  tolerate  the  thought  that  anjrthing  like  ire  or 
vengeance  was  poured  out  by  the  losing  Father  ujwn  the  immaculate 
Son  when  he  hung  upon  Calvary's  accuraed  ti-ee.  Moreover,  they 
think  that  the  bald  fact  of  a  substitution,  when  preached  to  sinners, 
while  it  may  affoi-d  them  a  clear  view  of  the  ground  of  forgiveness, 
does  little  to  gain  their  hearts  for  God  in  holy  obedience.  These 
mainly  are  the  two  considerations,^that  God  may  not  seem  to  have 
acted  cruelly  towaixis  his  Son,  and  that  men's  hearts  may  be  more 
powerfully  reached, — that  have  of  late  years  induced  many  excellent 
men  to  prefer  that  other  view  of  the  atonement  which  Professor 
Crawford  formally  combats  in  the  third  i)art  of  his  work. 

We  have  heard  the  contrast  between  the  two  views  thus  strikingly 
brought  out  by  an  able  and  earnest  minister,  still  living.  Suppose  a 
mutiny  on  board  of  a  ship.  The  captain  is  very  anxious  to  win 
over  the  mutineers  to  willing  and  loving  obedience.  What  would  he 
<lo  if  he  followed  as  his  model  the  ordinary  representation  of  the 
Christian  atonement?  He  would  hang  his  son  up  at  the  yard-arm. 
as  a  sacrifice  for  the  mutineers,  and  expect  them  to  be  so  ovei-whelmed 
by  the  love  which  he  had  displayed  that  they  would  abandon  theu* 
hostility,  and  become  his  fiiends.  Would  not  such  a  display, 
I'emarked  the  preacher,  be  calculated  rather  to  shock  the  rebels  at 
their  captain's  cruelty,  and  widen  the  bi-each  which  had  already  been 
made]  But  suppose  that,  sitting  in  his  cabin,  he  i*easons  thus — 
"  I  could  kill  them  all,  with  the  fire-arms  in  my  possession ;  but  I 
would  rather  win  them  by  love.  I  will  send  my  son  to  the  fore- 
castle, into  the  very  midst  of  them.  Perhaps  they  will  reverence  my 
i5on.  Ti-ue,  he  will  be  in  danger;  they  may  even  slay  him;  but  I 
will  sacrifice  him  on  their  behalf.  The  very  sight  of  his  dead  body 
may  bring  them  to  theii*  senses  and  to  i-e}>entance  for  their  sins." 
Things  turn  out  even  as  he  feai'ed  and  hoped.  The  mutineers  rush 
upon  the  young  man  with  theii'  knives,  as  he  pleads  his  father's  cause; 
but  the  sight  of  his  dead  body  melts  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  very 
worst  of  them,  who  thereafter  become  the  mourning  father's  firmest 
fiiends.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  persist  in  rebellion  ai-e  over- 
powered, are  kept  in  arms,  and  delivered  over  to  justice  at  the  end  of 
the  voyage. 

Now,  we  doubt  not  that  the  great  majority  of  men,  even  of  truly 
religious  men,  would  say  at  once,  when  two  such  representations 
would  be  laid  before  them,  viewed  as  typical  exhibitions  of  the  Chnk- 
tian  atonement,  that  the  latter  compoiled  best  with  the  wisdom, 
holiness,  and  love  of  the  Divine  Being.     But  unfortunately  it  is  too 
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characteristic  of  controvei'sialists  (and  the  theological  ai-e  not  exempt 
from  the  infirmity)  to  give  but  a  onensided  statement  of  an  opponent's 
views.  For  what  if  the  son,  in  the  supposed  case,  should  be  dis- 
covered, not  pierced  by  knives,  but  hanging  at  the  yard-arm  1  "What 
if  it  should  be  foimd  recorded,  long  afterwards,  in  a  journal  kept  by 
his  father,  that  his  death  had  been  intended  as  a  sacrifice  and  an 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  i-ebels  ]  What  if  it  shoidd  also  appear 
that  he  had  been  a  willing  and  even  eager  substitutionary  victim  ] 
And  what  if  it  should  be  matter  of  authentic  tradition  that,  among 
the  last  words  he  uttered,  when  the  horrors  of  death  began  to 
compass  him,  were  these — "  My  father,  my  father,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  I" 

Of  course,  no  illusti'ation  like  that  wliich  we  have  just  quoted  can 
be  applied  with  anything  like  minuteness  of  analogy  to  Jehovah's 
dealings  with  men ;  and  particularly  does  the  figure  of  a  ship  fall 
short  when  the  argument  is  held  concerning  the  afiaii*s  of  a  spiritual 
kingdom.  The  ship  is  the  world.  The  captain  is  the  Lord  God.  He 
has  promulgated  laws  for  the  due  government  of  that  wondrous 
vessel  in  which  we  sail  through  space.  When  the  fii-st  transgression 
took  place  on  board,  a  gleaming  sword  was  seen  that  turned  every 
way.  And  at  what  may  be  called  the  second  and  general  pix)clamation 
of  his  law,  thunder  was  heard,  vivid  lightnings  flashed,  and  the 
people  "  exceedingly  feared  and  quaked."  And  when,  in  the  fulness 
of  time,  he  sent  his  Divine  Son  to  quell  man's  mutinous  outbreak ; 
would  we  expect  the  Lord  to  think  only  of  the  weal  of  his  subjects 
and  not  at  all  of  the  law  which  he  had  published  amid  scenes  so 
awful  and  with  sanctions  so  terrible]  The  illustration  is  rather 
unfortunate ;  for  ship  law  is  very  stem  and  unsparing.  And  thei*e 
is  no  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which  in  its  treatment  of 
rebels  pays  no  regard  to  the  claims  of  law.  On  this  point  Professor 
Crawford  observes — 

"Sin  is  not  only  a  spiritual  disease  which  needs  to  be  cured,  but  a  crime 
which  the  great  Jud^e  must  either  condemu  or  pardon.  For,  not  to  speak  of 
the  testimony  of  Scripture,  which  (as  might  be  easily  shown  did  our  limits 
permit)  is  altogether  conclusive  upon  this  point,  there  is  an  irrepressible  sense 
of  guilt  in  the  human  heart,  bearing  sure  witness  to  the  condemnation  which 

r;t  sin  has  incurred,  and  which  future  reformation  cannot  of  itself  aimul." — 
352. 

Now,  that  view  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  Atonement  must  ever 
be  essentially  defective  which  loses  sight  of  the  claims  of  God's  law  on 
the  one  hand,  or  of  man's  alienated  affections  on  the  other.  There 
have  been  preachers  and  theologians  (although  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  Dr.  Crawford  is  among  the  number)  who  have  dwelt  too  ex- 
clusively on  the  legal  asj)ect  of  the  work  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  in  our 
opinion  the  great  error  of  the  j\Tauritian  School  that  they  have  dwelt 
too  exclusively  on  its  moml  aspect.  Yet  (so  self-asserting  is  the 
tnith,  when  the  mind  of  the  investigator  is  at  all  reverent  and  candid, 
even  although  it  may  be  somewhat  prejudiced  in  its  view),  it  is 
actually  the  case  that  even  in  their  writings  we  find  something  very 
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like  a  substitutionary  atonement  taught.  Professor  Crawford  brings 
the  remarkable  fact  out  very  satisfactorily  in  the  course  of  his 
elaborate  critique.  This  apparent  reconciliation  of  the  two  systems 
is  to  be  found  not  while  Mr.  Maurice  opens  up  his  theory  of  Christ's 
model  self-sacrilice ;  or  Robei-tson  of  Brighton,  his  concerning  the 
Redeemer's  undaunted  collision  with  evil ;  or  Dr.  Young,  his  of  a 
merely  subjective  redemption, — all  which  our  author  successively 
passes  imder  review ;  but  in  our  own  fellow-citizen,  Dr.  Campbell's 
pathetic  portraiture  of  Emmanuel's  sympathetic  soitow.  Dr.  Crawford 
thus  refers  to  the  views  of  the  latter — 

"The  views  thus  expressed  are  substantially  in  accordance  with  those  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Campbell  in  his  able  and  interesting  treatise  on  *  The  Nature  of 
the  Atonement.'  Br.  Campbell,  however,  has  brought  more  fully  out  what 
the  writers  already  quoted  have  but  vaguely  and  dimly  indicated — namely,  the 
manner  in  which  Christ,  by  entering  into  the  sins  of  men,  or  making  them  his 
own,  may  he  ktild  to  Jiave  atoned  for  them.  This  he  did,  says  Dr.  Campbell, 
hi/  offering  up  to  God  a  perfect  confession  of  ihem,  and  an  adequate  repentance  for 
them,  with  which  divine  justice  is  satisfied,  and  a  full  expiation  is  made  for  human 
guilt.  Thus,  Dr.  Campbell  speaks  of  Christ,  in  his  dealing  with  the  Father  in 
relation  to  our  sins,  as  '  makmg  a  perfect  confession  of  these  sins — a  confession 
which  must  in  its  own  nature  have  been  a  perfect  amen  in  humanity  to  the 
judgement  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man  ;'  as  '  meeting  the  divine  wrath  against  sin 
with  a  perfect  response  out  of  the  depths  of  his  divine  humanity — a  response 
which  (excepting  the  personal  consciousness  of  sin)  has  all  the  elements  of  a 
perfect  contrition  and  repentance,'  and  *by  which  the  wrath  of  God  is  rightly 
met,  and  divine  justice  duly  satisfied ;'  and  again,  as  *  absorbing  and  exhausting 
the  divine  wrath  against  our  sins  in  that  adequate  confession  and  perfect 
response  on  the  part  of  man,  which  was  possible  only  to  the  infinite  and  eternal 
righteousness  in  humanity." 

No  wonder  that  Dr.  Crawford  thus  characterizes  this  view  at  tha 
319th  page— 

"It  evidently  bespeaks  an  intimacy  of  fellowship  with  us,  a  closeness  of 
interest  in  us,  an  identity  of  position  with  us,  which,  as  subsisting  with 
reference  to  things  that  are  altogether  foreign  to  his  own  holy  and  blessed 
nature,  comes  little,  if  dt  aU,  short  of  actual  substitution.  And  truly  there 
seems  to  be  no  very  intelligible  reason  why  his  substitution  in  the  room  of 
sinners  should  be  so  much  opposed  by  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  him 
as  *  perfectly  confessing  our  sins,  with  an  adequate  sorrow  and  contrition  on 
account  of  them,'  and  as  *  meeting  the  divine  wrath  against  sin  with  a  response 
which  has  in  it  all  the  elements  of  a  perfect  repentance.'  Such  representations, 
so  far  as  we  can  understand  them,  would  seem  to  imply,  on  the  part  of  the 
Redeemer,  a  self-imputation  of  the  sins  of  fallen  men,  to  even  a  greater  extent 
than  the  advocates  of  his  vicarious  substitutipn  in  the  room  of  sinners  would 
contend  for." 

Still  more  remarkable  is  Professor  Crawford's  account  of  Dr.  Bush-> 
nell's  admission.     That  eloquent  American  writer  says — 

"  So  much  is  there  in  this,  that  wUIwut  these  forms  of  tJie  altar  we  should  be 
utterly  ai  a  loss  in  making  any  use  of  tlie  Christian  facts  that  loould  set  us  in 
a  condition  of  practical  reconciliation  with  Ood.  Christ  is  good,  beaatifnl, 
wonderful ;  his  disinterested  love  is  a  picture  by  itself  ;  his  forgiving  patience 
melts  into  my  feeling  ;  his  passion  rends  my  heart.  But  wJuxi  is  he  for  ?  And 
how  shaU  he  he  made  to  me  Uie  salvation  I  want  ?  One  vxyrd — he  is  my  sacri- 
yiCE — opens  all  tOTne;  and,  beJiolding  hhn  toith  aU  my  sin  upon  him,  1  count  him 
my  offering;  I  come  unto  Ood  by  him,  and  enter  into  Uie  hoUest  by  his  bloocL* 
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"Again,  lie  says,  *  We  want  to  use  these  altar-tenns  just  as  freely  as  tliey  arc 
used  bif  tliose  who  accept  the  formula  of  expiation  or  judicial  satisfaction  for  sin; 
in  just  their  manner  too,  when  they  are  using  them  most  practically.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose  these  sacred  forms  of  the  altar.  They  fill  an  office  which 
nothing  else  can  till,  and  serve  a  use  which  cannot  be  served  without  them. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  granted  that,  considering  the  advances  of  culture  and 
reflection  now  made,  we  should  use  them  less,  and  the  forms  of  common 
language  more;  still,  we  have  not  gotten  above  the  want  of  them,  and  we 
never  shall.  The  most  cultivated  and  intellectual  disciple  wants  them  now, 
and  will  get  his  dearest  approaches  to  God  in  their  use.  We  can  do  without 
them,  it  may  be,  for  a  little  whUe ;  but  after  a  while  we  seem  to  be  t»  a  Gospel 
tliat  lias  no  atinosphere,  and  our  breathing  is  a  gasping  state.  Our  very  repent- 
ances are  hampered  by  too  great  subjectivity,  becoming,  as  it  were,  a  pulling 
at  our  own  shoulders.  Our  subjective  applications  of  Christ  get  confused,  and 
grow  inefficacious.  Our  very  prayers  and  thanksgivings  get  introverted  and 
muddled.  Trying  to  tight  ourselves  on  in  our  wars,  courage  dies  and  impulse 
flags  ;  and  so  we  begin  to  sigh  for  some  altar,  whither  we  may  go  and  just  see 
the  fire  burning,  and  the  smoke  going  up  on  its  own  account,  and  circle  it  about 
with  our  believing  hymns  ;  some  element  of  day,  into  which  we  may  come,  and 
simply  see,  without  superintending,  the  light." 

It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is  a  certain  point  of  contact  at 
which  these  opposite  theories  of  the  atonement  meet.  We  observed 
not  long  ago,  in  a  conciliatory  article  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
North  British  Beview,  which  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  a  statement  to  this  effect,  that  Dr.  Campbell  and  his 
school  of  theology  might  be  regarded  as  holding  the  doctrine  of  a 
substitutionary  atonement  in  a  certain  sense.  And  here  we  find  Dr. 
Crawford  coming  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  rejoice  in  this;  because 
in  our  own  opinion  theologians  of  the  Mauritian  School  have  some- 
times been  too  hardly  dealt  with.  They  have  been  called  Unitarian  ; 
and  grave  doubts  have  been  expressed  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
trust  themselves  to  Christ  for  salvation  or  profitably  preach  his 
paving  grace.  Long  ago  we  heard  Dr.  Wardlaw  lamenting  in  his 
class-room  that  the  holy  Erskine  of  Linlathen,  by  adopting  the  senti- 
ments in  question,  "had  pursued  so  erratic  a  course  that  he  might  be 
said  to  have  wandered  away  outside  th^  orbit  of  Christian  truth  alto- 
gether, and  thus  to  have  largely  lost  the  claim  upon  the  respect 
and  gratitude  of  the  church  of  Christ,  to  which  his  work  On  the 
Internal  Emdences  of  tlie  Bible' a  Inspiration  had  once  entitled  him." 
This  judgement  we  think  now  was  decidedly  too  severe ;  because  the 
writers  in  question  are  eminently  holy  men ;  they  hold  the  divinity 
of  Christ  intact ;  and  gratefully  ascribe  the  whole  glory  of  their 
salvation  to  the  Lord  Jesus.  Indeed,  while  we  generally  agree  with 
Dr.  Crawford  in  his  elaborate  reasonings,  we  hardly  think  that  he  has 
done  full  justice  to  this  broad  church  theory.  He  is  constantly 
asking  what  conceivable  connection  Mr.  Maurice's  view  of  self- 
sacrifice  can  have  with  the  forgiveness  of  human  guilt,  if  Christ  did 
not  offer  up  a  vicarious  atonement  in  the  ordinary  sense  df  that  word? 
Now  the  fact  is  that,  according  to  all  these  writers,  a  deed  of  amnesty 
was  passed  towards  the  whole  race  of  man  on  account  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  mediatorial  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  as  they  regard  it. 
Erskine  of  Linlathen's  fine  expression  was  that  "  Christ  became  the 
Second  Adam  or  Colossal  Head  of  the  race,  and  that  therefore  all 
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men  are  to  be  regarded  as  being  forgiven  in  him."  Now,  while  we  do 
not  hold  their  doctrine  of  universal  pardon,  but  regard  it  as 
introducing  inextricable  confusion  into  the  questions  of  faith  and 
justification,  we  can  veiy  well  see  how  theologians  of  this  school  can 
pillow  their  heads  believingly  and  gratefully  upon  the  work  of  Christ, 
and  even  do  much  good  both  by  their  earnest  exhibitions  of  his  love 
and  their  fervent  calls  to  Christ-like  holiness. 

For  ourselves  we  would  like  to  take  what  is  good  and  scriptural  in 
both  views.  Grod  had  something  to  do  with  Christ's  death  ;  and  man 
also  had  something  to  do  with  Christ's  death.  When  we  think  of 
what  God  did  and  appointed  in  connection  with  the  awful  sacrifice, 
we  find  both  a  clear  exposition  and  triumphant  defence  of  that  matter 
in  Dr.  Crawford's  scriptural  work ;  but  when  we  think  of  what  man 
did,  and  of  what  Christ  must  have  felt  in  relation  to  man,  we 
cannot  but  admit  that  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Dr.  Campbell  and 
others  maintain, — not  to  si>eak  of  the  holy  unction  that  streams 
forth  fi*om  their  representations.  It  is  quite  true  that  reproach  broke 
Christ's  heart.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  sympathetic  grief  which  he 
must  have  felt  as  he  gazed  with  his  divine  eye  from  Calvary  back  to 
Eden,  and  foi-ward  to  the  judgement-seat,  must  have  constituted  an 
important  element  in  that  acceptable  saciifice  which  he  offei*ed  upon 
the  tree.  This  grief  must  at  once  have  embraced  the  dislionour  done 
to  the  law  of  his  Holy  Father,  and  the  multiform  sorrows  consequent 
upon  sin  which  had  become  the  sad  heritage  of  man.  It  is  also 
quite  true  that,  to  a  large  extent,  as  Robertson  of  Brighton  has 
strikingly  said,  Christ  suffered  upon  the  cross,  because  he  had  boldly 
placed  hunself  "  before  the  whirling  wheel  of  human  sin  and  selfish- 
ness." All  this  is  important  truth;  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth. 
While  the  Redeemer  hung  upon  that  tree  he  was  a  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  "  The  Lord  laid  upon  him  the  iniquities 
of  us  all."  "  It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him."  "  He  put  him  to 
grief."  "  It  was  exacted ;  and  he  answered  to  it "  (Pye  Smith's 
Translation  of  IsaiaJ^  liiiy  7 ).  **  He  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all," 
literally,  in  the  room  of  all.  And,  therefore,  the  real  superscriptiou 
to  be  read  on  the  tree,  in  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  runs  thus — 
"Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
whom  Grod  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his 
blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare  at  this  time  his  righte- 
ousness, that  he  might  be  just  and  thejustifier  of  him  who  believeth 
in  Jesus."  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  work  on  the  Atonement,  presses  us 
to  say  what  the  wrath  of  Grod  was  which  he  poured  out  upon  his  Son, 
How  could  a  loving  father,  he  asks,  cause  a  holy  Son,  who  never 
disobeyed  him,  to  feel  anything  like  the  literal  outpouring  of  a  vial 
of  indignation  %  We  are  not  careful  to  give  to  this  difficult  question 
a  definite  reply.  Within  such  sacred  precincts  it  becomes  us  not 
rashly  to  intrude.  A  deep  mystery,  not  to  be  fully  penetrated  by 
man,  hangs  oVer  the  tmgic  scene.  We  take  off"  our  shoes  because 
the  place  whereon  we  stand  is  holy  ground.     Doubtless  the  sorrow 
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of  which  Dr.  Campbell  so  pathetically  speaks  goes  far  to  explain  the 
Kedeemer's  woe,  although  Dr.  Crawford  xmanswerably  shows  that 
Christ  really  could  not  repent  of  sins  which  he  did  not  himself 
commit.  The  cruelty  of  man  was  another  ingredient  in  the  cup. 
But  there  was  more.  He  hung  there  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Father.  The  very  fact  that  the  Father  allowed  him  to  be  placed  in 
such  circumstances  may  be  r^arded  as  being,  in  an  important  sense, 
the  outpouring  of  the  wrath  of  God  on  one  who  was  wholly  innocent. 
Still  there  was  more.  The  Father  hid  lus  face  from  the  Son ;  and 
the  immolated  Substitute  of  himianity  exclaimed,  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  meT' 

And  thus  through  the  atonement  to  a  broken  law  there  is  the  free 
gift  of  pardon  to  the  sinner ;  while  at  the  same  time,  in  the  perfect 
self-sacrifice  of  the  Redeemer,  a  spotless  example  is  for  ever  left  to 
the  adoring  and  admiring  saint. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  confusion  of  view  on  the  pai-t  of 
the  Mauritian  School  concerning  faith  and  justification.  Dr.  Ciuw- 
foi-d  quotas  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Maurice's  theological 
essays : — "  God  having  justified  his  Son  by  raising  him  from  the  dead, 
did  in  that  act  justify  the  race  for  whicJi  Christ  died,  so  that  it  is 
lawful  to  tell  men  that  they  are  justified  before  God,  and  are  the 
sons  of  God  in  the  only  begotten  Son."  On  this,  and  some  other 
sentences  to  the  same  eiffect,  ovir  author  thus  felicitously  observes — 

**Now  it  is  very  evident  that  this  theory  of  Mr.  Maurice  is  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  jphilosophical  speculation  than  as  a  scriptural  doctrine.  He  seems 
rather  to  bnng  it  with  him  to  the  Scriptures,  than  by  any  fair  exposition  to 
take  it  from  the  Scriptures.  And  any  appearance  of  scriptural  authority  which 
now  and  then  he  is  tain  to  claim  for  it  is,  I  venture  to  say,  of  the  slenderest 
possible  kind.  Thus,  when  Paul  says,  *  It  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in 
me,'  Mr.  Maurice  rushes  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  tJie  Son  of  God  xoas  in 
Said  of  Tarsus  from  tJie  Jirst^  although  Saul  was  not  aware  of  his  being  in  him 
until  his  own  eyes  were  opened  to  discern  him — a  conclusion  which  no  com- 
mentator that  I  know  of  has  ever  thought  of  drawing  from  the  apostie's 
statement.  Again,  says  Mr.  Maurice,  'When  Christ  utters  these  words, 
*' Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  to  me,"  Christ 
proclaimed  that  which  is  the  very  truth  of  human  ezistence^-namely,  Viat  Jie 
is  actually  CTie  with  every  man,*  Here  Mr.  Maurice  omits  two  important  words 
— the  words  *my  bretkreny*  which  occur  after  the  word  *  these,'  and  which  limit 
the  oneness  which  our  Lord  speaks  of  to  tJtose  wlio  are  his  brethren,  instead  oi 
extending  it  indiscriminately  to  '  every  man.' 

''These  instances  are  a  fair  specimen  of  the  kind  of  exegesis  by  which  Mr. 
Maurice  endeavours  to  extract  from  the  New  Testament  something  like  support 
to  his  preconceived  opinions.  And  they  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
contrast  them  with  tne  cool  and  sweeping  manner  in  which  he  is  ready  to  set 
aside  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture  respecting  the  vicarious 
and  propitiatory  nature  of  our  Lord's  suflferings." 

We  must  say  that  this  judgement  in  our  opinion  is  merited.  K 
there  be  one  doctrine  which  is  more  plainly  taught  in  the  New 
Testament  than  another,  it  is  this,  that  all  men  are  not  justified  before 
God,  but  are  brought  in  gmUy  before  him,  and  that  only  those  are 
justified  who  believe  in  Jesus — ^their  condemnation  passing  away 
when  they  do  believe.  And  assuredly  the  doctrine  of  \miversal 
JQBtification,  independently  of  the  sinner's  faith,  cannot  be  drawn  from 
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the  New  Testament,  except  by  what  seems  to  be  very  like  an  irrever- 
ent tampering  with  the  word  of  God. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  the  writings  of  the  Mauiitiaii 
school  please  us  more  than  Dr.  Crawford's  work, — we  mean  the  un- 
limited extent  of  the  Redeemer's  atonement.  All  these  writers  hold 
that  the  loving  regards  of  the  Son  of  God  were  as  wide  as  the  race  ; 
but  the  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  un- 
happily maintains  that  the  substitution  of  Christ  was  undertaken  on 
behalf  of  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  family  of  man.  He  rigidly 
holds  by  the  theology  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faitfi.  He 
devotes  a  separate  section  to  the  overthrow  of  what  he  calls  the 
Rectoral  or  Governmental  theory  of  the  Atonement,  as  held  by  New 
England  divines  across  the  Atlantic,  and  by  Drs.  Gilbert  and 
Wardlaw  in  Great  Britain — ^the  very  view  of  the  atonement,  we 
may  add,  which  our  esteemed  brethren  Dr.  Morison  and  Mr.  Guthrie 
advocated  at  the  bar  of  the  Secession  Synod  in  1841  and  1843.  He 
even  quotes  with  approbation  two  passages  from  Mr.  Jowett  and  Mr. 
Martineau  in  which  this  view  is  held  up  to  ridicule  as  no  "real 
substitution,  but  a  mere  stage  representation,  and  an  ad  captandum 
platform  display."  And  yet,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  New  Testament 
declares  throughout,  that  "  Jesus  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"  this 
must  be  the  true  scriptural  doctrine.  He  was  not  such  a  ransom 
that  men  must  all  be  pardoned :  but  he  was  such  a  ransom  that  they 
may  aU  be  pardoned,  if  they  will  comply  with  the  Holy  Spiiit's  call. 
The  following  is  all  that  our  author  has  got  to  say  on  the  con- 
tradiction that  obtains  between  a  limited  atonement,  and  the 
universal  invitations  of  the  Gospel : — 

**That  there  is  great  diffictdty  in  the  way  of  harmonizinK  the  general 
invitations  of  the  Gospel,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  special  rererence  of  the 
atonement  to  those  who  shall  eventually  be  partakers  of  its  benefits,  on  the 
other  hand — it  would  be  altogether  fruitless  to  dis^ise.  And  if  these  two 
thinss  were  alike  within  the  reach  and  comprehension  of  the  human  under- 
standing, in  that  case  our  inability  to  reconcile  them  might  warrant  a  strong 
suspicion  that  they  cannot  both  be  true.  But  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  subjects 
at  least  far  exceeds  the  power  and  compass  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  without 
presumption  hazard  the  assertion,  that  our  inability  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
other  is  proof  of  any  real  inconsistency  between  the  two.  For  it  may  be  that 
the  missing  link  that  is  needful,  and  would  be  available  for  their  thorough 
reconciliation,  may  be  hidden  from  our  view  in  that  profoimd  abyss  of  Ood's 
everlasting  counsels  which  we  cannot  fathom." 

Two  and  two  cannot  be  made  five  to  all  eternity ;  and  if  Christ 
only  be  the  substitute  of  some,  he  cannot  be  consistently  offered  as  a 
substitute  to  all.  It  is  this  contradiction  that  has  called  forth  the 
Evangelical  Union  in  Scotland ;  and  when  we  find  that  the  Professor 
of  Divinity  in  our  Metropolitian  University  is  content  to  leave  the 
matter  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  the  quotation  just  given 
indicates,  we  feel  as  if  our  humble  protest  against  the  limitarian 
theology  of  the  land  were  as  much  needed  in  1871  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Dr.  Crawford  says,  that  there  is  as  great  an  apparent 
discrepancy  between  God's  commandments  and  his  purposes,  as  there 
is  between  his  Grospel  invitations  and  his  Gospel  provisions.     But 
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why  are  the  ten  commandments  not  kept?  Simply  because  men 
i-efuse  to  keep  them.  Yet  there  they  are,  addressed  to  all,  meant  for 
all,  and  condemning  all  that  break  them.  If  our  author  will  admit 
that  there  is  as  much  grace  for  man  at  Calvaiy,  as  there  is  law  at 
Sinai,  we  will  claim  him  for  the  Arminian  side. 

In  conclusion,  we  repeat,  that  the  work  before  us  is  an  admirable 
repository  of  theological  literature  on  the  question  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Atonement.  Whoever  reads  it  and  masters  its  contents  will  find 
that  his  mind  has  been  well  stored  with  most  important  information 
on  the  subject  of  which  the  volume  treats.  We  understand  that  Dr. 
Crawford  was  for  many  years  the  clergjrman  of  a  large  city  parish 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  that  it  was  only  towards  the  evening  of  his  life 
that  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of  that 
city.  It  is  certainly  greatly  to  his  credit  that,  in  addition  to  the 
discharge  of  his  academic  duties,  he  is  able  to  publish  theological 
works  so  voluminous  and  so  satisfactory.  He  must  have  been 
during  his  lifetime  a  diligent  student,  and  he  must  also  possess  a  clear 
and  logical  mind.  His  reading  on  the  question  of  the  Atonement 
has  been  extensive;  and  the  quotations  which  he  makes  from  an 
antagonist's  works  are  fair  and  judicious.  In  his  courteous,  yet  pains- 
taking and  thorough  way  of  canvassing  an  adversary's  position  he 
reminds  us  not  a  little  of  Wardlaw,  whom  he  frequently  quotes.  We 
only  wish  that  he  would  review  those  few  passages  of  Scripture  in  the 
6th  of  John,  the  9th  of  Bomans,  and  the  1st  of  Ephesians,  which  he 
thinks  teach  restricted  grace;  for  we  are  cei'tain  that  his  acute  mind, 
if  set  free  from  the  prejudice  of  system,  might  soon  discover  that 
they  may  easily  be  reconciled  "with  that  gospel  for  every  creature" 
which  the  word  of  God  proclaims  in  almost  its  every  page. 

We  may  add  that  the  large  volume  is  quite  creditable  to  the 
eminent  firm  who  have  published  it.  We  do  not  recollect  having 
seen  the  characters  of  the  Greek  language  printed  so  distinctly  and 
beautifully  in  any  work  which  has  hitherto  passed  under  our  review. 
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All  know  something  of  the  frailty  and  uncertainty  of  human 
life.  All  feel  within  them  something  of  the  seeds  of  disease, 
decay,  and  death.  Viewed  in  one  light,  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
live  so  long,  and  that  the  body  drags  on  through  so  many  years 
as  it  generally  does.  Its  texture  is  of  the  most  delicate  descrip- 
tion. Its  various  parts  are  easily  broken  or  rent  asunder.  Each 
part  has  its  own  particular  work  to  perform,  and  yet  each  pait 
has  a  bearing  upon  the  work  of  aU  the  other  parts.  The  whole 
is  knit  together  in  the  most  beautiful  order ;  all  the  separate 
members  and  organs  being  most  tenderlj'-,  yet  strongly,  strung 
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on  to  one  another.  Looking  upon  the  whole,  and  rememberin<]^ 
that  the  vital  fluid  keeps  circulating  night  and  day,  through  the 
most  delicate  pipes,  ever  becoming  renewed  and  purified  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  we  may  well  exclaim  with  the  poet — 

**  Stranee  that  a  harp  with  thousand  strings 
Should  keep  in  tune  so  long ! " 

But  viewed  in  another  light,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  die,  and 
especially  that  we  die  so  soon.  Why  should  not  our  life  go  on 
and  on  for  any  indefinite  period  ?  Why  should  not  the  lamp 
bum  while  it  is  supplied  with  oil  ?  Why  should  not  the  furnace 
blaze  while  it  is  supplied  with  fuel  ?  Why  should  not  the  mill- 
wheel  continue  to  go  round  while  the  water  course  is  supplied 
with  water  ?  And  why  should  not  the  human  body  continue  to 
live  on  and  remain  fresh  and  vigorous  so  long  as  it  is  supplied 
with  nourishing  food,  pure  air,  and  healthful  exercise  ? 
Especially  may  we  ask  this  question,  when  we  remember  that 
the  body  carries  within  itself  a  soit  of  healing  balm  for  those  sores 
or  diseases  to  which  it  is  subject — ^that  it  is  a  sort  of  self-rectify- 
ing machine.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  decay  ?  Where  does 
the  decay  begin  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  ?  These 
questions,  we  apprehend,  must  be  answered,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  by  the  assertion  that  we  bear  the  image  of  the  earthly 
— the  image  of  the  first  Adam. 

The  scheme  of  mercy  is  a  remedial  scheme.  It  is  designed 
by  God  not  only  to  bless  the  souls  of  men  with  fireedom  from 
condemnation  and  restoration  to  the  moral  image  of  God,  but  it 
is  also  fitted  to  give  deliverance  from  bodily  disease,  decay,  and 
death.  Hence  it  is  that  the  apostle  says,  "as  we  have  borne  the 
image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly."  In  the  chapter  (1  Cor.  xv,)  in  which  these  words 
occur,  the  sacred  writer  is  asserting  and  proving  the  resurrection 
of  the  body.  Thus,  when  he  spealcs  of  the  image  of  the  earthy, 
he  thinks  of  the  body  hastening  on  to  death,  and  lying  in  the 
corruption  of  the  grave.  And  when  he  speaks  of  the  image  of 
the  heavenly,  he  thinks  of  that  body  raised  again,  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  of  a  glorious  immortality.  There  is  a 
beautiftd  contrast.  There  is  an  earthy  and  there  is  a  heavenly. 
There  is  a  bearing  of  the  image  of  the  one,  and  a  bearing  of  the 
image  of  the  other.  Death  may  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  finish- 
ing stroke  to  the  evils  caused  by  sin;  the  resun^ection  as  a  kind 
of  finishing  stroke  to  the  blessings  brought  to  us  by  the  scheme 
of  mercy.  We  are  the  bearers  of  the  earthly  image  because  of 
our  connection  with  the  earthy.  We  may  become  the  bearers 
of  the  heavenly  image  because  of  our  connection  with  the 
heavenly. 
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There  is  a  connection  ako  between  the  earthy  and  the 
heavenly  whose  images  are  mentioned.  Both  are  termed 
"  Adam  " — ^the  first  Adam  and  the  second  Adam.  The  second 
Adam  was  needed  because  of  the  first, — ^indeed,  the  second  came 
to  undo  the  work  of  the  first.  We  are  all  connected  with  the 
first,  and,  consequently,  we  die  in  him ;  we  are  all  connected 
with  the  second,  and,  consequently,  he  died  for  us.  By  our 
connection  with  the  first  we  bear  his  image,  and  sink  into  the 
grave;  by  our  connection  with  the  second  we  may  become 
fiirther  united  to  him  by  a  living  faith,  and  so  rise  with  him 
and  bear  his  glorious  image.  We  are  already  connected  with 
the  second  Adam  on  his  side — we  require  also  to  be  connected 
with  him  on  our  side.  Our  consent  was  not  asked  in  order  to 
our  bearing  the  image  of  the  earthy ;  but  our  consent  is  asked 
in  order  to  our  bearing  the  image  of  the  heavenly.  By  our  own 
sinfiilness  we  may  add  immensely  to  the  degradation  and 
suflfering  connected  with  the  earthly  image;  by  our  own  faith 
we  secure  the  blessings  of  the  heaveiJy,  and  may  add  immensely 
to  their  fiilness  by  our  own  holiness. 

First,  Let  us  look  to  the  eai*thy  and  his  image.  Where  shall 
we  look  for  him?  Let  us  contemplate,  as  best  we  can,  the 
glories  of  paradise.  It  was  a  garden  of  pleasures,  fitted  up  by 
God  as  a  home  for  his  lovely  and  favoured  creature,  man.  It 
was  stored  and  adorned  with  everything  that  could  minister  to 
his  necessities,  his  delight,  and  his  gloiy.  Being  furnished  by 
the  hand  of  God  himself,  there  was  nothing  to  mar  its  beauty, 
nothing  to  pollute  it,  or  cause  uneasiness  of  any  kind.  While 
there  was  no  sin  bliss  of  every  possible  kind  must  have  reigned 
over  all.  Now,  it  is  at  the  outside  of  this  lovely  abode  that  we 
must  look  for  the  earthy,  whose  image  we  beai\  He  has  been 
cast  out  of  it  by  his  transgression.  The  door  is  barred  against 
him;  it  is  his  home  no  more.  We  may  fancy  something  of  the 
desolate  condition  of  this  poor  creature,  sent  forth  a  forlorn 
wanderer  over  the  earth  to  toil  and  weep  and  die.  We  may 
think  of  him,  sitting  down,  it  may  be,  with  his  hands  upon  his 
face  in  the  deepest  dejection.  What  dreariness  would  be  all 
around  !    What  sorrow  and  distress  within ! 

But  is  there  nothing  but  earthiness  about  man  thus  cast  out 
of  his  home  ?  Is  there  nothing  of  heavenliness  at  all  ?  Yes, 
there  is  much  of  heaven  still  remaining.  He  has  a  heavenly 
nature  within  his  earthly  body.  He  still  has  a  soul  which  was 
made  in  the  very  image  of  his  great  Creator.  And  though  the 
moral  image  of  that  soul  has  been  marred  by  sin,  its  nature 
remains  the  same, — Kke  his  God;  and  he  is  capable  of  restoration 
to  the  moral  loveliness  which  God  designed  for  him.  While  the 
heavenly  soul  remained  true  to  its  God  it  was  capable  of  raising 
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its  earthy  body  to  heaven  with  it.  Now  that  sin  has  marred 
it  heaven  has  decreed  that  a  separation  must  take  place  between 
it  and  its  earthy  body.  Its  earthy  body  must  return  to  the 
dust  whence  it  was  taken ;  but  though  cast  out  of  his  home, 
anticipating  death,  man  —  the  immortal  being  —  may  still, 
through  the  wonders  of  redeeming  love,  rise  to  a  heaven  of 
glory,  and  even  get  the  dust-body  delivered  from  the  power  of 
the  grave.  Thus  there  is  much  of  heaven  connected  with  the 
earthy,  but  with  it  all  man  is  still  the  earthy. 

We  all  bear  the  image  of  this  earthy.  That  is,  we  are 
exactly  similar  to  what  this  earthy  was.  We  bear  a  complete 
resemblance  to  him.  He  was  the  entire  pattern  of  what  we 
are.  An  image  of  a  thing,  or  of  a  man,  is  a  correct  likeness  of 
that  thing  or  of  that  man ;  so  we  have  borne,  we  do  bear,  the 
exact  likeness  of  what  the  earthy  Adam  was  when  he  was 
driven  forth  from  his  paradisiacal  home.  What  sort  of  an 
image  is  it  ?  It  is  a  very  manned  aiui  broken  image.  Man's 
body  is  not  now  what  it  once  was.  It  is  still  a  very  beautiful 
and  very  wonderful  framework.  Traces  of  its  former  grandeur 
are  still  seen  upon  it.  The  workmanship  is  the  same, — only  it 
has  become  much  marred  and  broken.  And  as  the  broken  pil- 
lars of  some  great  temple  can  tell  something  of  the  glory  of  that 
temple  when  it  stood  in  its  original  splendour,  so  the  body  in 
its  marred  and  broken  condition  tells  us  something  of  its 
former  glory.  Beautiful  and  useful  though  every  part  is,  how 
changed  from  what  it  once  was  !  It  is  a  polluted  image.  Sin 
is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  uncleanness, — as  needing  to 
be  washed  away.  It  is  a  moral  uncleanness.  What  outward 
pollution  is  to  material  things,  sin  is  to  the  soul.  Properly  it 
is  the  soul  that  sins  and  contracts  this  moral  pollution.  But 
the  soul  and  the  body  are  so  intimately  connected  that  the  one 
cannot  sin  without  affecting  the  other.  The  moral  pollution  of 
the  one  clings,  in  some  measure,  to  the  other.  The  soul  often 
sins  through  the  body,  and  employs  the  various  members  of 
the  body  in  sinning.  The  eyes,  the  ears,  the  hands,  the  feet, 
&c.,  are  often  made  the  instruments  of  sin,  and  thus  the  moral 
guilt  and  pollution  contracted  by  the  soul  in  sinning  becomes, 
so  far,  the  guilt  and  pollution  of  the  body  as  well  as  of  the 
soul.  While  man  remained  in  innocence,  soul  and  body  must 
have  shared  the  beauty  and  the  blessedness  of  purity.  Now 
that  man  has  sinned,  the  soul  and  the  body  share  the  degrada- 
tion and  pollution  of  sin.  Thus  the  image  that  we  bear  is  not 
only  a  broken  image, — it  has  moral  pollution  clinging  to  it. 
It  is  a  decaying  image.  When  man  committed  sin  at  first,  the 
body  became  marred ;  but  it  did  not  remain  in  that  marred 
condition  merely  without   any   further    deterioiution.      The 
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seeds  of  decay  became  implanted  within  it;  and  that  decay- 
went  on  increasingly.  Our  bodies  come  into  the  world  bearing 
the  impress  and  impurity  of  the  first  Adam*s  sin ;  and  they  go  on 
decaying  and  becoming  more  and  more  ripe  for  the  corruption 
of  the  grave.  Time  and  the  action  of  the  weather  upon  the 
fairest  monuments  of  art  will  cause  injury  and  ruin;  so  the 
tear  and  the  wear  which  the  body  has  to  undergo  cause  a 
gradual  wasting  of  its  substance,  and  a  weakening  of  its 
powers.  As  age  creeps  on,  infirmity,  and  disease,  and  decay 
creep  on  with  it.  Thus  the  image  we  bear  ls  an  image 
gradually  wasting  away.  It  is  also  an  image  destined  to  com- 
plete dissolution.  Not  only  is  decay  going  on, — death  will 
soon  take  place,  and  lay  the  once  living  image  in  the  dust  of 
the  grave,  there  to  rot.  Soon  will  it  become  so  mixed  up  with 
its  kindred  dust  that  not  a  particle  of  it  will  be  distinguished 
from  the  dust  with  which  it  mixes.  The  earthy  original  after 
which  the  image  is  copied  has  long  since  gone.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  images,  exactly  like  the  original,  have 
passed  away  in  the  same  manner.  So  shall  we  all  pass  away. 
We  have  borne,  and  we  do  bear,  the  image  of  the  eaithy. 

Second,  Let  us  now  tura  to  the  more  pleasing  and  glorious 
side  of  the  picture.  There  is  a  heavenly  head  as  well  as  an 
earthy.  This  is  matter  of  abundant  thanksgiving.  It  is 
enough  to  cause  the  whole  earth  to  sing  with  gladness.  It  is 
the  message  of  love  to  our  fallen,  sinful,  death-doomed  world. 
All  men  bear  the  image  of  the  earthy ;  so  all  men  may  bear 
the  image  of  the  heavenly.  None  but  saved  men  and  women 
do  bear  this  image ;  but  as  the  heavenly  Adam  has  been  pro- 
vided for  all,  and  has  done  enough  to  save  all,  so  all  may  be- 
come saved  and  bear  his  image.  The  fact  of  any  one  becoming 
saved  does  not  keep  him  from  bearing  the  image  of  the  earthy; 
but  it  at  once  gives  him  the  glorious  hope  of  bearing  the  image 
of  the  heavenly. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  look  for  this  heavenly?  We  must 
look  away  from  earth.  We  must  turn  and  gaze  upward  to  the 
glorious  heaven  above.  The  Bible,  in  condescension  to  our 
notions  of  things,  represents  heaven  as  if  it  were  some  special 
locality  far  above  us.  No  doubt  there  is  truth  underlj-ing 
this.  Heaven,  properly,  is  the  whole  of  God's  holy  universe ; 
but,  in  all  likelihood,  there  is  some  central  spot  to  which  all 
other  orbs  and  their  inhabitants  are  attracted,  and  around  which 
they  all  revolve.  Let  us  fancy,  then,  if  we  can,  what  this 
central  spot  of  heaven  must  be  !  Think  of  it  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  glorious  Jehovah  himself,  where  he  more  imme- 
diately manifests,  in  some  way  unknown  to  us,  the  fulness  and 
gloiy  of  his  majesty.     Think  of  it  as  the  centre  of  aU  that  is 
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grand  and  glorious  in  the  universe;  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
lovely  and  blissful.  Think  of  it  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
myriads  of  pure  spirits  who  have  never  sinned — ^who  have 
stood  true  to  their  Father  and  their  God.  Think  of  it  as  the 
place  where  the  great  Father  and  God  of  all  gathers  his  holy 
and  obedient  children  around  him,  and  dispenses  blessings  of 
the  highest  kind.  Then  think  of  Jesus  as  the  centre  of  attrac 
tion  to  the  whole.  After  our  thoughts  and  our  fancy  have  run 
to  their  utmost  bounds,  we  can  know  very  little  of  the  glory  of 
this  heaven.  It  is  too  high  and  too  holy  for  our  little  minds 
to  grasp.  But  how  great  and  how  glorious  soever  it  may  be, 
it  all  belongs  to  Jesus.  It  is  all  placed  under  him.  It  all 
reflects  honour  and  glory  upon  him.  It  is  Jesus  that  adds  a 
lustre  to  it  all.     He  is  emphatically  "the  heavenly." 

But  in  thus  attempting  to  form  some  idea  of  the  heavenly 
Jesus,  are  we  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  earthly  about 
him  ?  Is  he  so  far  removed  from  everything  connected  with 
earth  that  not  the  most  distant  shadow  of  earth  rests  upon 
him  ?  Far  from  that.  We  may  see  much  of  heaven  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earthy  Adam ;  and  there  is  much  of  earth  in 
connection  with  the  heavenly  Adam.  That  very  body  which 
he  wears,  and  whose  image  believers  are  to  bear,  belongs  to 
earth.  He  came  to  earth  that  he  might  get  such  a  body,  and 
take  it  with  him  to  the  heavenly  glory.  He  came  to  earth 
that  he  might  become  a  man :  yes,  he  got  his  manhood  on 
earth.  He  became  one  of  the  sons  of  toil  and  suffering,  such 
as  now  live  upon  earth.  Ho  breathed  upon  the  earui  ;  he 
walked  upon  the  earth ;  he  toiled  upon  the  earth ;  he  suffered 
upon  the  earth.  His  body  was  an  earthly  substance, — a  house 
of  clay,  as  our  bodies  are ;  and  he  took  this  earthly  thing  to 
heaven  with  him ;  and  he  made  it  all  heavenly.  But  this  is 
not  all.  ,  There  may  be  seen  upon  him  certain  scare.  He  looks 
as  a  lamb  that  has  been  slain.  There  are  wounds  upon  his 
body  which  the  glory  does  not  hide,  and  which  it  was  not 
intended  to  hide.  His  hands  and  feet,  his  side  and  head,  bears 
marks.  And  when  he  is  asked  what  those  marks  are,  he 
answers,  "  These  are  the  wounds  which  I  received  in  the  house 
of  my  friends."  He  got  those  wounds  upon  earth.  They  are 
altogether  of  an  earthly  character.  He  never  could  have  been 
wounded  in  heaven.  He  came  to  earth  that  he  might  endure 
the  cross,  and  suffer  and  die,  in  order  to  redeem  fallen 
humanity.  He  came  to  earth  in  his  heavenly  character,  upon 
his  heavenly  mission ;  and  by  wicked  hands  he  was  taken  and 
crucified  and  slain.  Thus  the  wounds  which  he  bears  are 
altogether  earthy.  And  though  now  in  heaven,  and  glorified 
with  the  highest  glory,  the  glory  has  not  obliterated  these 
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earthly  things.  He  has  taken  these  earthly  things  to  heaven 
with  him,  and  he  has  glorified  them.  It  is  cause  of  abundant 
thanksgiving  that  the  heavenly  still  bears  much  of  eaith.  But, 
with  it  all,  he  is  emphatically  "  the  heavenly." 

We  shall  bear  the  image  of  this  heavenly.  This  is  the 
summit  of  our  glorious  Gospel  hope.  The  death-doomed  body 
is  not  designed  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  grave.  As  Jesus 
carried  an  earthv  body  to  heaven  with  hun,  and  made  it 
heavenly,  so  all  his  redeemed  people  shall,  in  like  manner,  be 
raised  and  glorified  with  him.  They  shall  bear  his  heavenly 
image.  What  sort  of  an  image  shall  this  be  ?  It  will  be,  we 
appi-ehend,  the  very  opposite  of  the  earthly  image;  so  that, 
instead  of  a  marred  and  broken  image,  it  will  be  a  Tnofd 
beautiful,  glorious,  and  perfect  vmage.  We  shall  be  like  him, 
and  like  hun  not  only  in  moral  character,  but  like  him  also  in 
bodily  appearance.  We  shall  be  conformed  to  his  image.  Our 
vile  bodies  shall  be  changed  and  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorious 
body.  We  have  little  idea  as  to  what  the  glorified  bodv  of 
Christ  is  like.  It  may  be,  that  some  glimpses  of  the  glory 
were  seen  by  the  apostles  upon  the  mount  of  transfiguration ; 
and  from  the  description  of  what  they  saw,  we  may  gather 
some  faint  notions  of  its  wondrous  grandeur.  But  all  our 
conceptions  must  fall  short,  far  short  of  the  reality.  Still 
whatever  glorj^  rests  upon  him,  however  transcendently  grand 
he  appears,  we  shall  bear  his  image.  We  shall  appear  with 
him  in  glory.  This  image  shall  he  a  pure  and  holy  image. 
As  the  impure  soul  influences  the  body  here,  making  it  ^e 
companion  and  instrument  of  its  sin;  so  the  holy  soul  in 
heaven  will  exert  a  hallowed  influence  over  the  resurrection 
body,  in  having  it  as  the  companion  and  instrument  in  all  the 
holy  exercises  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  Surely  so  fer  as  moral 
purity  can  attach  to  matter — ^the  body  of  Jesus  must  be  pure. 
It  is  the  habitation  of  his  perfectly  holy  soul.  It  is  the  in- 
strument of  his  divine  nature,  through  which  that  nature 
manifests  itself  in  the  glorious  realms  of  peace.  The  God-man, 
as  he  sits  upon  the  throne  above,  will  be  seen  through  his 
glorified  body.  As  we  now,  to  some  extent,  can  show  the 
purity  of  our  hearts  by  means  of  our  looks,  our  words,  our 
actions,  so  that  the  body  thus  partakes  of  the  purity,  so  must  it 
be  with  regard  to  the  heavenly  body  of  Jesus,  and  that  to 
the  fullest  extent.  In  this  we  shall  bear  his  image.  It  is  most 
dehghtful  to  think  that  not  only  shall  something  of  the  purity 
of  his  character  be  felt  and  enjoyed  in  our  inner  man,  but  also 
be  manifested  upon  our  outer  man.  This  image  shall  be  an 
undecaying  image.  The  body  of  the  Redeemer,  even  when  in 
the  grave,  saw  no  coiTuption.     And  when  he  came  forth  from 
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the  grave,  he  came  forth  to  die  no  more.  Death  has  no  more 
dominion  over  him;  life  and  immortality  are  his  to  the  full. 
We  pretend  not  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world; 
yet,  we  may  suppose  that  the  glorified  humanity  of  Christ 
shall  remain  for  ever  in  connection  with  his  divine  nature. 
The  body  of  Christ  having  been  raised,  therpfore,  to  all  the 
fulness  of  eternal  life  in  heaven,  everything  the  very  opposite 
of  decay  must  belong  to  it.  In  this  respect  also  shall  his  people 
bear  his  image.  Their  bodies  shall  be  raised  spiritual  bodies,  after 
the  perfect  pattern  of  Christ's  undying,  undeca3ring  body.  In 
this  fulness  of  glorious  life  Christ  sluill  go  on  for  ever  aiul  ever. 
Not  only  shall  there  be  no  decay  in  his  resurrection  body,  there 
shall  be  an  increase  of  life  and  beauty  and  glory  to  all  eternity. 
Beautifiil  and  more  beautiful  shall  the  heavenly  image  shine; 
glorious  and  more  glorious  shall  life  become  manifested  in  the 
risen  Christ.  As  eternal  ages  roll  on,  God  shall  more  and  more 
be  exhibited  in  connection  with  him ;  and  thus  for  ever  shall 
the  glorified  humanity  of  the  Redeemer  become  more  and 
more  illustrious.  And  as  with  the  risen  Christ,  so  shall  it 
be  with  those  who  bear  his  image.  They  shall  be  illustrious 
like  him,  and  their  lustre  shall  shine  more  and  more  bright  for 
€ver.  They  shall  shine  in  his  light,  and  his  image  shall  become 
reflected  in  them. 

All  who  are  connected  with  the  first  Adam  by  birth  bear 
his  image ;  all  who  become  connected  with  the  second  Adam 
by  faith  shall  bear  his  image.  In  the  plan  of  redeeming  mercy 
provision  has  been  made  for  all  men.  They  all,  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  first  Adam,  may  become  connected  with  the 
second  Adam.  The  great  Father  would  rejoice  to  glorify  all 
through  the  crucified  and  risen  Christ.  In  this,  however,  each 
one  must  decide  for  himself.  God  is  willing — all  things  are 
ready.  Each  one  must  say  for  himself  whether  he  is  willing 
and  ready.     God  now  waits  for  our  decision. 

D.  D.— B. 


MR.    FROUDE    ON    CALVINISM.* 

The  University  of  St.  Andrews,  although  "  one  of  the  least "  in  the 
land,  is  letting  its  influence  be  felt  over  all  the  world,  by  means  of 
the  powerful  addresses  which  successive  Lord  Rectors  have  delivered 
to  the  enthusiastic  alumni  who  had  honoured  them  with  their  votes. 

*  CcUvinunn.  An  Address  delivered  at  St.  Andrews,  March  17,  1871. 
By  James  Anthony  Froude,  M.A.,  Rector  of  the  University.  Second 
Edition.     London :   Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 
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The  young  gentlemen  of  that  seat  of  learning  have  of  late  been 
elevating  to  the  chair  of  triennial  dignity,  not  aiistocrats  with  high- 
sounding  titles,  but  commoners,  who  are  yet  uncommon  through  their 
literary  ability,  and  peers  in  the  grand  aristocracy  of  intellectual 
power.  Nor  are  they  very  particular  about  the  schools  of  philosophy 
which  their  favourites  represent ;  for,  after  one  election,  we  find  John 
Stuart  Mill  advocating  the  Utilitarian  theory  of  morals;  and  now 
we  have  John  Anthony  Froude,  the  eminent  historian,  flatly  contra- 
dicting him,  and  pointing  us  for  .patterns  of  bravery  to  the  martyrs 
at  ^he  Roman  Amphitheatre  or  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
"  fought  with  wild  beasts,"  or  stood  undaunted  in  the  flames  because 
they  obeyed  duty's  superior  call. 

We  venture  to  say  that  so  remarkable  a  Rectoral  address  as  this 
has  not  been  delivered  in  Scotland  since  that  spoken  by  Lord 
Brougham  in  Glasgow,  almost  half  a  century  ago ;  and  we  venture  also 
to  predict  that  the  fame  of  the  one  will  be  as  durable  as  that  of  the 
other.  This  honour  (in  some  respects  a  questionable  one  in  both 
instances)  will  not  attach  to  Mr.  Froude's  address  simply  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  excellencies.  Without  doubt  it  contains  the  ripe 
scholarship  and  large  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  world, 
plentifully  intermixed  with  philosophical  speculation,  which  the 
student  of  the  learned  orator's  published  essays  and  works  would 
have  expected.  But  the  notoriety  and  importance  to  which  we  refer 
arise  mainly  from  the  subject  which  the  Lord  Rector  has  chosen, 
and  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  it.  Let  our 
readers  remember  that  the  gowned  and  robed  Principal  and  his 
Colleagues  of  the  Theological  Faculty,  all  sworn  to  uphold  the 
ConfsBsion  of  Faith,  were  sitting  in  honour  and  dignity  beside  Mr. 
Froude  when  he  uttered  the  following  paragraph  on  the  second  page 
of  his  address,  and  that  the  full  half  of  his  academic  audience 
intended  to  become  ministers  in  churches  which  accept  that  highly 
Calvinistic  formulary : 

"  EveiT  one  here  present  must  have  become  familiar  in  late  years  with  the 
change  of  tone  throughout  Europe  and  America  on  the  subject  of  Calvinism. 
After  being  accepted  for  two  centuries  in  all  Protestant  countries  as  the  flnal 
account  of  the  relations  between  man  and  his  Maker,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  liberal  thinkers  as  a  system  of  belief  incredible  in  itself,  dishonouring  to  its 
object,  and  as  intolerable  as  it  has  been  itself  intolerant.  The  Catholics  whom 
it  overthrew  take  courage  from  the  philosophers,  and  assail  it  on  the  same 
ground.  To  represent  man  as  sent  into  the  world  under  a  curse,  as  incurably 
wicked — ^wicked  by  the  constitution  of  his  flesh,  and  wicked  by  eternal  decree 
— as  doomed,  unless  exempted  by  special  grace  which  he  cannot  merit,  or  by 
any  effort  of  his  own  obtain,  to  live  in  sin  while  he  remains  on  earth,  and  to  be 
eternally  miserable  when  he  leaves  it — to  represent  him  as  bom  unable  to  keep 
the  commandments,  yet  as  justly  liable  to  everlasting  punishment  for  breaking 
them,  is  alike  repugnant  to  reason  and  to  conscience,  and  turns  existence  into 
a  hideous  nightmare.  To  deny  the  freedom  of  the  will  is  to  make  morality 
impossible.  To  tell  men  that  they  cannot  help  themselves  is  to  fling  them 
into  recklessness  and  despair.  To  what  purpose  the  effort  to  be  virtuous  when 
it  is  an  effort  which  is  foredoomed  to  fail — when  those  that  are  saved  are  saved  by 
no  effort  of  their  own,  and  confess  themselves  the  worst  of  sinners,  even  when 
rescued  from  the  penalties  of  sin ;  and  those  that  are  lost  are  lost  by  an  ever- 
lasting sentence  decreed  against  them  before  tiiey  were  bom?    How  ore  we  ta 
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call  the  Ruler  who  laid  us  under  this  iron  code  by  the  name  of  Wise,  or  Just, 
or  Merciful,  when  we  ascribe  principles  of  action  to  him  which  in  a  human 
father  we  should  call  preposterous  and  monstrous?" 

We  never  said  anything  more  outspoken  than  this.  We  accept  it  as 
an  admirable  vidimiLS  of  what  we  believe  to  be  obnoxious  in  what  we 
may  call  tlie  national  creed  of  Scotland.  We  appeal  to  it  as  a 
justification  of  the  course  which  we  have  adopted  in  coming  out  from 
the  Calvinistic  denominations  of  this  country,  and  in  raising  a 
humble  banner,  at  the  cost  of  much  social  persecution,  in  behalf  of  a 
world-wide  and  consistent  Gospel.  And  we  feel  pei*suaded  that  Jfr. 
Froude  could  not  have  ventured  to  utter  these  words  if  he  liad  not 
known  that  Piincipal  Tulloch  was  sitting  at  his  elbow,  of  whom  all 
the  world  knows  that,  although  inconsistently  occupying  his  chair  by 
virtue  of  his  subscription  to  the  Westminster  Confession^  he  r^ards 
it  as  an  antiquated  document  which  the  theological  thought  of  the 
country  has  outgrown,  even  as  a  man  has  outgix)wn  the  dress  of  his 
childhood. 

And  yet,  will  our  i-eadera  believe  it? — the  Lord  Rector  proceeds,  in 
the  sequel  of  his  discourse,  to  praise  this  same  "  incredible,"  obnoxious 
thing,  called  Cal^-inism,  so  that  before  he  was  finished,  his  hearers 
must  have  been  applauding  him  heartily,  inasmuch  as  to  a  su|)erficial 
listener  he  seemed  to  make  out  that  the  theological  theory  he  had 
condemned  had  done  a  world  of  good,  and  that  they  should  all  thank 
their  stars  because  they  were  students  at  Calvinistic  St.  Andrews. 
It  will  be  the  object  of  this  paper  to  endeavour  to  expose  the  fallacies 
by  which  this  conclusion  was  reached.  Of  course,  the  oi*ator  does  not 
exactly  say  that  he  agrees  with  the  "liberal  thinkers"  who  have 
given  Calvinism  so  bad  a  name.  Probably,  although  he  has  liberal 
opinions  of  his  own,  he  yet  holds,  like  many  more,  that  there  is  a 
great  puzzle,  both  in  philosophy  and  theology,  that  cannot  be  fully- 
explained  in  this  world.  At  any  i-ate,  in  the  very  next  sentence  he 
begins  to  wheel  round  towards  something  like  a  medium  positicMi  of 
uncertainty  or  indifierentism. 

*'  The  discussion  of  these  strange  questions  has  been  pursued  at  all  times 
with  inevitable  passion,  and  the  crisis  uniformly  has  been  a  drawn  battle. 
The  Arminian  has  entangled  the  Calvinist,  the  Calvinist  has  entangled  Uie 
Arminian,  in  a  labyrinth  of  contradictions.  The  advocate  of  free  will  appeals 
to  conscience  and  instinct — ^to  an  d  priori  sense  of  what  ouffht  in  equity  to  be. 
The  necessitarian  falls  back  upon  the  experienced  reaUty  of  facts.  It  is  true, 
and  no  argument  can  gainsay  it,  that  men  are  placed  in  the  world  unequaQv 
favoured,  Doth  in  inward  dii^osition  and  outward  circumstances.  Some  chil- 
dren are  bom  with  temperaments  which  make  a  life  of  innocence  and  puritv 
natural  and  easy  to  them ;  others  are  bom  with  violent  passions,  or  even  with 
distinct  tendencies  to  evil  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  seemin^y  nn* 
conquerable  —  some  are  constitutionally  brave,  others  are  constitutionally 
cowards — some  are  bom  in  religions  families,  and  are  carefully  educated  and 
watched  over ;  others  draw  their  first  breath  in  an  atmosphere  of  crime,  and 
cease  to  inhale  it  only  when  they  pass  into  their  graves.  Only  a  fourth  part 
of  mankind  are  bom  Christians.  The  remainder  never  hear  the  name  of  Christ 
except  as  a  reproach.  The  Chinese  and  the  Japanese— we  majr  almost  say 
everv  weaker  race  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact — connect  it  only  wid 
the  forced  introsion  of  strangers  whose  behaviour  among  them  has  served  Ul 
to  reoonmiend  their  creed.    These  are  facts  which  no  casuistry  can  ezpLam 
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away.  And  if  we  believe  at  all  that  the  world  is  governed  by  a  conscious  and 
intelligent  Being,  we  must  believe  also,  however  we  can  reconcile  it  with  our 
own  ideas,  that  these  anomalies  have  not  arisen  by  accident,  but  have  been 
ordered  of  purpose  and  design." 

We  pi'otest  against  the  assumption  that  God  ever  ordered  by  direct 
"  purpose  or  design,"  that  there  should  be  an  "  atmosphere  of  crime  " 
for  helpless  mortals  to  draw  their  first  breath  in.  Rather  than 
believe  that,  we  would  become  atheists  altogether,  or  blot  the  word 
"  crime  "  entirely  out  of  our  vocabulaiy.  In  fact,  we  could  not  love, 
worship,  adoi*e,  or  imitate  a  Grod  who  would  absolutely  establish  such  an 
order  of  things.  According  to  our  belief,  God  decreed  to  create,  as  Lord 
of  this  world,  a  being  with  free  will,  that  is,  free  to  stand  or  free  to  fall. 
He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  man's  fall,  yea,  foresaw  that  lapse  itself, 
and  decreed  to  bring  good  out  of  it  to  man,  and  glory  out  of  it  to 
himself  by  the  gi-eat  Christian  scheme ;  but  that  is  a  very  diflfei*ent 
thing  from  saying  that  he  decreed  the  whole  accumulation  and- 
catalogue  of  cnme  which  resulted  from  the  first  man's  awful  dis- 
obedience. The  Arminian  admits  all  that  diversity  of  privilege  and 
disadvantageousness  of  circumstances  of  which  Mr.  Froude  speaks; 
but  denies  that  in  any  instance  they  are  necessitating.  He  finds  that 
these  great  principles  of  divine  administration  will  apply  to  the 
heathen  at  Japan  or  the  heathen  at  St.  Giles's ;  and  go  fai-  to  remove 
the  difficulties  which  their  unfavourable  circumstances  suggest :  "  Unto 
whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required ;"  "  These 
having  not  the  law  are  a  law  unto  themselves;"  and  "He  that  is  faith- 
ful in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much." 

The  Lord  Rector  continues  : —  ' 

**  No  less  noticeable  is  it  that  the  materialistic  and  the  metaphysical  philo- 
sophers deny  as  completely  as  Calvinism  what  is  popularly  called  Free  Will. 
Every  effect  has  its  cause.  In  every  action  the  will  is  determined  by  the 
motive  which  at  the  moment  is  operating  most  powerfidly  upon  it.  When  we 
do  wrong  we  are  led  away  by  temptation.  If  we  overcome  our  temptation, 
we  overcome  it  either  because  we  foresee  inconvenient  consequences,  and  the 
certainty  of  future  pains  is  stronger  than  the  present  pleasure ;  or  else  because 
we  prefer  right  to  wrong,  and  our  desire  for  good  is  greater  than  our  desire  for 
indulgence.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  man,  when  two  courses  are  'open  to 
him,  choosing  that  which  he  least  desires.  He  ma^  say  that  he  can  do  what 
he  dislikes  because  it  is  his  duty«  Precisely  so.  His  desire  to  do  his  duty  is 
a  stronger  motive  with  him  than  the  attraction  of  present  pleasure." 

We  are  amazed  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Fi'oude's  intelligence  does  not 
see  his  way  out  of  this  metaphysical  puzzle.  Of  course  the  man 
chooses  what  he  desires  most  at  the  time;  but  why  does  he  desire  it 
most?  A  free  agent  has  the  power  of  making  one  motive  stronger 
than  it  would  othei*wise  have  been  by  the  use  which  he  makes  of*  the 
faculty  of  attention,  as  well  as  by  previous  resolute  self-determination. 
Thus  the  drunkard  has  himself  largely  to  blame  for  tlie  strength  of 
the  fascination  which  the  intoxicating  cup  now  exercises  over  him ; 
and  "  duty  "  is  so  strong  a  motive  to  the  virtuous  man  because  he  has 
fixed  his  mind  attentively  on  its  claims,  and  zealously  habituated 
himself  to  its  practice. 
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Mr.  Froude  adds  : — 

**  Spinoza,  from  entirely  different  premises,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as 
Mr.  Mill  or  Mr.  Buckle,  and  can  iind  no  better  account  of  the  situation  of  man 
than  in  the  illustration  of  St.  Paul,  *  Hath  not  the  potter  power  over  the  clay, 
to  make  one  vessel  to  honour  and  another  to  dishonour  ? ' 

The  eloquent  historian  would  be  the  better  of  reading  carefully 
"Watson's  Institutes  of  Theology,  and  Morison*s  Ninth  of  Romans,  or 
of  attending  for  a  Session  at  the  Theological  Hall  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  which  opens  in  Glasgow  on  the  firet  Tuesday  of  August  next. 
He  would  there  learn  that,  whatever  the  Pantheistic  Spinoza  and 
these  two  modem  necessarian  philosophers  have  taught,  St.  Paul  did 
not  represent  man  as  being  in  every  respect  like  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter.  By  comparing  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  with  the 
ninth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  he  would  find  that  men 
'are  revolving  on  the  potter's  wheel  of  probation,  and  that  they  become 
vessels  to  honour,  or  vessels  to  dishonour,  accoixiing  as  they  are 
obedient  unto  the  faith,  or  marred  by  their  own  suicidal  unbelief. 

Mr.  Froude  thus  sums  up  the  whole  matter,  and  holds  the  balance 
between  the  two  systems : — 

"  If  Arminianism  most  commends  itself  to  our  feelings,  Calvinism  is  nearer 
to  the  facts,  however  harsh  and  forbidding  those  facts  may  seem.'' 

"We  object  to  the  antithesis.  Arminianism  agrees  with  the  facts, 
as  well  as  with  the  feelings;  and  what  is  more,  nothing  else  will  agree 
with  the  facts.  There  can  be  no  codes  of  law,  no  courts  of  justice,  no 
prisons,  no  prizes,  neither  reward  nor  blame,  in  this  world  or  the  next, 
unless  Arminianism  be  true ;  that  is,  unless  the  great  faculty  of  free 
will  be  allowed  to  operate,  both  in  secular  life  and  in  the  domain  of 
spiritual  things.  Over  the  bright  facts  the  sunshine  of  Good's  smile  rests 
as  he  sees  his  grace  improved,  and  over  the  dark  facts  his  frown  gathers 
because  his  grace  has  been  resisted ;  but  even  there  his  smile  ultimately 
penetrates,  because  by  that  moral  Providence  of  wliich  Mr.  Froude 
elsewhere  speaks,  God  overrules  even  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked 
to  his  own  glory,  and  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him. 

Having  ^us  stated  the  case  with  respect  to  the  two  lival  systems, 
Mr.  Fronde  proceeds  to  indicate  the  train  of  thought,  so  comforting 
to  the  Calvinists,  which  he  means  in  the  sequel  to  pursue. 

"  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  consider  how  it  came  to  pass  that  if  Calvinism  is 
indeed  the  hani  and  unreasonable  creed  which  modem  enlightenment  declares 
it  to  be,  it  has  possessed  such  singular  attractions  in  past  tmies  for  some  of  the 
greatest  men  that  ever  lived.  And  how — being,  as  we  are  told,  fatal  to 
morality,  because  it  denies  free  will — the  first  symptom  of  its  operation, 
wherever  it  established  itself,  was  to  obliterate  the  distinction  between  sins 
and  crimes,  and  to  make  the  moral  law  the  rule  of  life  for  states  as  well  as 
persons.  I  shall  ask  you,  again,  why,  if  it  be  a  creed  of  intellectual  servitude, 
it  was  able  to  inspire  and  sustain  the  bravest  efforts  ever  made  by  man  to 
break  the  yoke  of  unjust  authority.  When  all  else  has  failed — when  patriotism 
has  covered  its  face  and  human  courase  has  broken  down — when  intellect  has 
yielded,  as  Gibbon  says,  *  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,'  content  to  philosophize  in 
the  closet,  and  abroad  worship  with  the  vulvar — when  emotion  and  sentiment 
and  tender  imaginative  piety  have  become  the  handmaids  of  superstition,  and 
have  dreamt  themselves  into  foigetfolness  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
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lies  and  truth — the  slavish  form  of  belief  called  Calvinism,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  many  forms,  has  borne  over  an  inflexible  front  to  illusion  and  mendacity, 
and  has  preferred  rather  to  be  ground  to  powder  like  flint  than  to  bend  before 
violence  or  melt  under  enervating  tempiation."  * 

"We  admit  that  in  several  instances  Calvinistic  communities  have 
stood  brave  and  undaunted  before  the  tyrant,  and  also  that  the  religious 
convictions  of  these  people  made  them  resolute ;  but  we  deny  that 
they  were  indebted  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  as  opposed 
to  Arminianism,  for  this  unflinching  courage.  Aiid  we  undertake  to 
prove  in  the  sequel f  from  Mr.  Froude^s  own  admissions  and  arguments , 
tliut  it  was  Arminian  principles  that  made  tJiem  brave ^  not  those  of 
Calvinism.  Meanwhile,  we  ask  the  reader  to  note  carefully  that 
expression,  "  Calvinism  in  one  or  otJier  of  its  many  forms ;^^  for  our 
author  intends  to  illustrate  it  in  a  very  odd  and  unexpected  manner  ! 
We  must  watch  him  narrowly,  both  as  to  the  foundation-premises  he 
lays  down,  and  then  as  to  their  application. 

As  to  his  foimdation-premises,  he  asks  us  to  admit  first — 

''Intimately  connected  with  this  belief,  and  perhaps  the  fact  of  which  it  is 
the  inadequate  expression,  is  the  existence  in  nature  of  omnipresent  organic 
laws,  penetrating  the  material  world,  penetrating  the  moral  world  of  human 
life  and  society,  which  insist  on  being  ooeyed  in  all  that  we  do  and  handle — 
which  we  cannot  alter,  cftnnot  modify — ^which  will  go  with  us,  and  assist  and 
befriend  us,  if  we  recognize  and  comply  with  them — which  inexorably  make 
themselves  felt  in  failure  and  disaster  if  we  neglect  or  attempt  to  thwart 
them." 

We  cordially  admit  Mr.  Froude's  first  postulate,  observing,  as  we 
do  so,  that  Arminius  himself  could  not  have  stated  it  better.  There 
are  no  conditions  in  pure  Calvinism ;  but  see  how  conditional  is  Mr. 
Froude's  Calvinism  :  "  if  we  comply  with  them — if  we  attempt  to 
thwart  them ! " 

His  second  postulate  is  thus  expressed  : — 

"  And  these  laws  are  absolute,  inflexible,  irreversible,  the  stead v  friends  of 
the  wise  and  good,  the  eternal  enemies  of  the  blockhead  and  the  knave.  No 
Pope  can  dispense  with  a  statute  enrolled  in  the  chancery  of  heaven,  or 
popular  vote  repeal  it.  The  discipline  is  a  stem  one,  and  man^  a  wild  endea- 
vour men  have  made  to  obtain  less  hard  conditions,  or  imagme  them  other 
than  they  are.  They  have  conceived  the  rule  of  the  Almighty  to  be  like  the 
rule  of  one  of  themselves.  They  have  fancied  that  they  could  bribe  or  appease 
him — ^tempt  him  by  penance  or  pious  ofiering  to  suspend  or  turn  aside  his 
displeasure.  They  are  asking  that  his  own  eternal  nature  shall  become  other 
tluLn  it  is.  One  thing  only  they  can  do.  They  for  themselves,  by  chauginff 
their  own  courses,  can  make  the  law  which  they  have  broken  thenceforward 
their  friend.  Their  dispositions  and  nature  will  revive  and  become  healthy 
again  when  they  are  no  longer  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  their  Maker.  This 
is  the  natural  action  of  what  we  call  repentance.  But  the  penalties  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  remain  unrepealed.  As  men  have  sown  they  must  still 
reap.  The  proniffate  who  has  ruined  his  health  or  fortune  may  learn  before  he 
dies  that  he  has  lived  as  a  fool,  and  may  recover  something  of  his  peace  of 
mind  as  he  recovers  his  understanding;  but  no  miracle  takes  away  his  paralys  s, 
or  gives  back  to  his  children  the  bread  of  which  he  has  robbed  them.  He  may 
himself  be  pardoned,  but  the  consequences  of  his  acts  remain." 

Better  and  better.  Arminian  throughout !  If  a  sinner  repents, 
he  will  be  forgiven  and  blessed  both  in  body  and  soul, — although 
many  physical  consequences  of  his  sins  wiU  remain,  which  God*s 
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Spirit  overrules  to  the  humiliation  and  sanctification  of  his  soul. 
John  Wesley  could  not  have  expressed  it  better.  Real  Calvinism 
would  say  that  the  man  never  would  or  could  repent  till  he  got  the 
unconditional,  irresistible  touch,  which  had  been  decreed  only  to 
favourites  from  all  eternity  ! 

Let  us  now  have  Mr.  PVoude's  thii^d  postulate, — 

"  Once  more:  and  it  is  the  most  awful  feature  of  our  condition.  The  laws 
of  nature  are  general,  and  are  no  respecters  of  persons.  There  has  been  and 
there  still  is  a  cUnging  impression  that  the  sufferings  of  men  are  the  results  of 
their  own  particular  misdeeds,  and  that  no  one  is  or  can  be  punished  for  the 
faults  of  others.  I  shall  not  dispute  about  the  word  'punishment.'  'The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes/  said  the  Jewish  proverb,  'and  the  children's 
teeth  are  set  on  edge.'  oo  said  Jewish  experience,  and  Ezekiel  answered  that 
these  words  should  no  longer  be  used  among  them.  '  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it 
shall  die.'  Yes,  there  is  a  promise  that  the  soul  shall  be  saved,  there  is  no 
such  promise  for  the  bod^.  Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  character, 
and  if  to  the  extent  of  ms  opportunities  he  has  lived  purely,  nobly,  and  up- 
rightly, the  misfortunes  which  may  fall  on  him  through  the  crimes  or  errors 
of  other  men  cannot  injure  the  immortal  part  of  him.  But  it  is  no  less  true 
that  we  are  made  dependent  one  upon  another  to  a  degree  which  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated.  The  winds  and  waves  are  on  the  side  of  the  best  navigator — 
the  seaman  who  best  understands  them.  Place  a  fool  at  the  helm,  and  crew 
and  passengers  will  perish,  be  they  ever  so  innocent.  The  Tower  of  Siloam 
fell,  not  for  any  sins  of  the  eighteen  who  were  crushed  by  it,  but  through  bad 
mortar  probably,  the  rotting  of  a  beam,  or  the  uneven  setting  of  the  K»unda- 
tions.  The  persons  who  should  have  suffered,  according  to  our  notion  of 
ftistributive  justice,  were  the  ignorant  architects  or  masons  who  had  done  their 
work  amiss.  But  the  guilty  had  perhaps  long  been  turned  to  dust.  And  the 
law  of  gravity  brought  the  tower  down  at  its  own  time,  indifferent  to  the 
persons  who  might  1>b  under  it." 

Better  and  better!  More  and  more  Arminian!  "Every  man  the 
architect  of  his  own  character,"  "and  the  winds  and  waves  on  the 
side  of  the  best  navigator, — whence  it  follows  that  we  should  take  care 
how  we  act  and  to  whom  we  trust  ourselves.  But  most  assuredly 
this  postulate  is  not  Oalvinistic.  It  is  manifestly  anti-Oalvinistic 
Accoi*ding  to  Calvinism,  even  as  according  to  Socialism,  every  man's 
character  is  made  for  him, — in  the  one  case  by  Gk)d's  decree,  in  the  othei* 
ease  according  to  constitution  and  circumstances.  Further,  Mr.  Froude 
denies  in  this  foundation-premiss,  in  company  with  the  prophet 
£zekiel,  that  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,  because  the  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes.  Whereas  Calvinism  maintains  that  because 
Adam  ate  the  forbidden  fiiiit,  the  teeth  of  the  children  of  men  are  so 
fleploiubly  set  on  edge  that  they  can  never  think,  feel,  or  act  so  as 
in  any  way  to  please  God.  It  is,  indeed,  tnie  that  we  suffer  for 
Adam's  sin  and  the  sins  of  other  predecessors  on  the  world's  highway ; 
but  the  glory  of  the  Christian's  dispensation  is  this,  that  "super- 
abounding  grace"  turns  these  disadvantages  into  blessings — so  that 
diseases  minister  to  our  good,  and  death  is  made  the  gate  of  life. 

We  will  here  make  only  one  other  quotation  from  Mr.  Froude, — 
namely,  that  in  which  he  draws  an  important  inference  from  the 
preceding  postulates.  It  is  necessary  to  notice  these  paragraphs, 
liecause  they  professedly  contain  the  foundation  on  which  all  the 
succeeding  superstructure  is  reared : 
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"  Now  the  feature  which  disttngoishes  man  from  other  animals  is  that  he  is 
able  to  observe  and  discover  these  laws  which  are  of  such  mighty  moment  to 
him,  and  direct  his  conduct  in  conformity  with  them.  The  more  subtle  may 
be  revealed  only  h^  complicated  experience.  The  plainer  and  more  obvious — 
amon^  those  especially  which  are  called  moral — have  been  apprehended  among 
the  hieher  races  easily  and  readily.  I  shall  not  ask  how  the  knowledge  of 
them  has  been  obtained,  whether  by  external  revelation,  or  by  natural  insight, 
or  by  some  other  influence  working  thronsh  human  faculties.  The  fact  is  all 
that  we  are  concerned  with,  that  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
historical  knowledge  there  have  always  been  men  who  have  recognized  the 
distinction  between  the  nobler  and  baser  parts  of  their  being.  They  have 
perceived  that  if  they  would  be  men  and  not  beasts,  they  must  control  their 
animal  passions,  pr^er  truth  to  falsehood,  courace  to  cowardice,  justice  to 
violence,  and  compassion  to  cruelty.  These  are  the  elementary  principles  of 
morality,  on  the  reception  of  which  tlie  welfare  and  improvement  of  mankind 
depend,  and  human  history  has  been  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  struggle 
which  began  at  the  beginning  and  will  continue  to  the  end  between  the  few 
who  have  had  ability  to  see  into  the  truth  and  loyalty  to  obey  it,  and  the 
multitude  who  by  evasion  or  rebellion  have  hoped  to  thrive  in  spite  of  it. 

*'  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  better  sort  of  men  there  are  two  elementary  con- 
victions ;  that  there  is  over  all  things  an  unsleeping,  inflexible,  all-ordering, 
just  power,  and  that  this  power  governs  the  world  by  laws  which  can  be  seen 
m  their  effects,  and  on  the  obedience  to  which,  and  on  nothing  else,  human 
welfare  depends." 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  Calvinism  here  yet.  Arminius  could  say 
all  that  as  readily  as  Goiuarus,  Whitby  as  heartily  as  Thomas  Scott, 
and  more  consistently  too.  For  all  that  our  author  lays  down  is  just 
this,  that  there  is  a  great  law  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  world ;  and 
that  in  all  ages  certain  men  have  lisen  up  in  times  of  great  corruption, 
to  strike  out  boldly  for  the  noble  and  the  true.  If  he  had  said  that 
these  leaders  of  thought  and  action  were  made  such  by  partial, 
irresistible  grace,  his  position  would  have  been  a  Calvinistic  one. 
Such  a  dogma,  however,  would  not  have  suited  our  author's  purpose. 
It  will  be  observed  that  he  has  left  the  means  of  iheir  illumination 
an  open  question.  But,  this  is  what  Mr.  Froude  calls  Calvinism — a 
hatred  of  what  is  false  and  bad,  a  love  for  what  is  noble  and  true,  and 
a  dauntless  striking  out  for  it ! 

Let  us  see  now  how  he  applies  and  illustrates  these  premiss- 
principles.  He  observes  that  in  all  countries  of  which  we  have  had 
any  historic  information  there  has  always  been  a  compromise  made 
between  man's  love  of  pleasure  and  religion — between  selfishness  and 
the  priest.  The  moral  law  becomes  a  mere  ceremonial  law.  Religion 
becomes  mere  idolatry.  But,  as  years  roll  on,  some  man,  or  cluster 
of  men,  will  rise,  who  b^n  to  see  through  the  sham  of  formality, 
and  the  shame  of  vicious  indulgence.  The  hidden  hero,  hears  the  voice 
divine.  He  can  hold  back  no  longer.  At  length  he  speaks,  and 
before  hia  burning  words  the  imposture  falls.  The  passage  in  which 
Mr.  Froude  describes  the  mental  struggle  of  this  typical  reformer  is 
very  beautiful;  but  we  do  not  think  our  readers  will  see  much 
essential  Calvinism  in  it. 

"There  comes  a  time  when  all  this  has  to  end.  The  over-indulgonce  of  the 
few  is  the  over-penury  of  the  many.  Injustice  begets  misery,  and  misery  resent- 
ment.    Somethmg  happens  perhaps — some  unusual  oppression,  or  some  act  of 
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religions  mendacity  especially  ^^laring.  Such  a  person  as  I  am  supposing  asks 
himself,  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  things  ?  *  His  eyes  are  opened. 
Gradually  he  discovers  that  he  is  livine  surrounded  with  falsehood,  drmking 
lies  like  water,  his  conscience  polluted,  his  intellect  degraded  by  the  abomina- 
tions which  envelop  his  existence.  At  first,  perhaps,  he  will  feel  most  keenly 
for  himself.  He  will  not  suppose  that  he  can  set  to  rights  a  world  that  is  out 
of  joint,  but  he  will  himself  relinquish  his  share  in  what  he  detests  and  despises. 
He  withdraws  into  himself.  If  what  others  are  doing  and  saying  is  obviously 
wrong,  then  he  has  to  ask  himself  what  is  right,  and  what  is  the  true  purpose 
of  his  existence.  Light  breaks  more  clearly  on  him.  He  becomes  conscious  of 
impulses  towards  something  purer  and  higher  than  he  has  yet  experienced  or 
even  imagined.  Whence  these  impulses  come  he  cannot  tell.  He  is  too  keenly 
aware  of  the  selfish  and  cowardly  thoughts  which  rise  up  to  mar  and  thwart 
his  nobler  aspirations,  to  believe  that  they  can  possibly  be  his  own.  If  he  con- 
quers his  baser  nature  he  feels  that  he  is  cononerinff  himself.  The  conqueror 
and  the  conquered  cannot  be  the  same;  and  he  Uierefore  concludes,  not  in 
vanity,  but  in  profound  humiliation  and  self-abasement,  that  the  infinite  grace 
of  €rod  and  nothing  else  is  rescuing  him  from  destruction.  He  is  converted,  as 
the  theologians  sav.  He  sets  his  face  upon  another  road  from  that  which  he 
has  hitherto  traveled,  and  to  which  he  can  never  return.  It  has  been  no  merit 
of  his  own.  His  disposition  will  rather  be  to  exaggerate  his  own  worthlessness, 
that  he  may  exalt  the  more  what  has  been  done  for  him,  and  he  resolves 
thenceforward  to  enlist  himself  as  a  soldier  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right,  and 
to  have  no  wishes,  no  desires,  no  opinions  but  what  the  service  of  his  Master 
imposes.  Like  a  soldier  he  abandons  his  freedom,  desiring  only  like  a  soldier 
to  act  and  speak  no  longer  as  of  himself,  but  as  conmiissioned  from  some 
supreme  authority.  In  such  a  condition  a  man  becomes  magnetic.  There  are 
epidemics  of  nobleness  as  well  as  epidemics  of  disease ;  and  he  infects  others 
with  his  own  enthusiasm.  Even  in  the  most  corrupt  ages  there  are  always 
more  persons  than  we  suppose  who  in  their  hearts  reoel  against  the  prevailing 
fashions ;  one  takes  courage  from  another,  one  supports  another ;  communities 
form  themselves  with  hisher  principles  of  action  and  purer  intellectual  beliefs. 
As  their  numbers  multij^y  they  catch  fire  with  a  common  idea  and  a  common 
indignation,  and  ultimately  burst  out  into  open  war  with  the  lies  and  iniquities 
that  surround  them." 

When  our  author's  imaginary  reformer  is  said  to  be  converted  by 
"  infinite  grace,"  we  are  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of 
the  expression.  If  "  the  grace  of  an  infinite  being  "  be  intended,  we 
bow  assent  to  the  idea,  while  we  desiderate  a  more  correct  mode  of 
expression  on  a  theological  point.  If  irresistible  grace  be  meant,  we 
demur;  because  the  mind  of  man  is  not  governed  and  guided  by 
hunicanes  and  whirlwinds.  But  if  the  meaning  be  ''unbounded 
grace,"  grace  that  is  unconfined  like  the  ethereal  blue,  or  free  and 
unfettered  like  the  blessed  breezes  of  heaven,  we  like  that  interpre- 
tation best  of  all ;  for  it  is  true,  and  besides  is  worthy  of  the  Grod  of 
love.  Evidently  the  description  is  one  which  an  Arminian  can  accept 
as  readily  as  a  Calvinist, — and  more  readily,  according  to  the  exegesis 
just  given.  We  believe  that  Grod's  Spirit  strives  with  every  man ; 
and  that  in  the  case  of  such  a  pensive  iconoclast,  as  Mr.  Froude  so 
graphically  pourtrays,  God's  grace  is  both  prevenient  and  concurrent ; 
that  is,  tlutt  it  first  stimulated  thought  and  afterwards  operated  with 
the  thinker  in  the  way  of  stimulating  to  action.  Yet,  doubtless,  ovei- 
all  his  cotemporaries  the  same  grace  brooded,  seeking  to  develop  in 
them  goodness  and  nobility  according  to  the  capacity  of  their  natures — 
"  For  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  Him." 

We  are  now  prepared  briefly  to  sketch  the  main  argument  of  the 
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pamphlet,  which  is  doubtless  illustrated  in  a  beautiful  and  scholarly 
manner,  although  one  great  fallacy  runs  through  it  all.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  according  to  our  author,  Calvinism  has  been  mani- 
fested in  '*  many  forms."  Suppose  the  question  to  have  been  put  last 
winter  to  the  divinity  students  at  St.  Andrews,  or  any  other  University 
city — "  What  are  the  principal  forms  in  which  Calvinism  has  been 
manifested?" — what  answer  would  the  most  intelligent  and  best 
informed  students  have  given?  They  would  probably  have  replied 
that  the  Calvinistic  system  had  been  largely  anticipated  by  Augustine ; 
but  that  after  the  death  of  its  founder  in  Geneva,  outlines  of  the  form 
of  theological  thought  called  Calvinism  had  been  presented  in  diverse 
dresses  by  Turretine,  Gomarus,  Dr.  Twisse,  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  (fee., 
and  had  been  recognized  in  Holland,  France,  Britain,  and  America,  in 
the  various  and  perplexing  shades  of  supralapsarianism,sublapsarianism, 
and  subter-sublapsarianism.  But  what  are  the  varied  forms  which 
Mr.  Froude  brings  forth  on  the  stage  of  St.  Andrews  Common  Hall  ? 
Let  not  our  readers  laugh  too  loudly  as  we  run  over  the  list; — Moses 
rising  in  Egypt  against  the  idolatry  of  the  Pharaohs;  Buddha  origi- 
nating the  faith  of  half  the  world  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges; 
Zoroaster  rising  up  in  Persia  as  the  apostle  of  Ormuzd,  the  Spirit  of 
light;  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  Plato  and  Pindar,  seeing  through 
the  shams  of  Grecian  mythology  on  the  shores  of  the  ^gean  Sea ; 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Tacitus  protesting,  with  all  the  purity  and 
pride  of  Stoics,  against  the  coiTuption  of  the  waning  Roman 
empire;  St.  Paul  and  the  fishermen  of  Gennesaret  rising  up  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just  about  the  same  period,  and  ad- 
dressing not  a  nation  but  the  world;  Mahomet,  a  little  later,  forcing 
the  righteousness  of  the  Koran  on  the  licentious  Arabs  at  the  point  of 
the  sword;  the  early  missionaries  of  the  Romish  church  who  carried 
the  Grospel  to  the  Goths,  the  Gauls,  and  the  Britons;  Luther  in- 
veighing at  length  against  corrupt  Rome,  and  Calvin  and  Knox 
proclaiming  their  stem  theologies  at  Geneva  and  St.  Andrews,  and 
by  their  political  schemes  thwarting  the  projects  of  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Lon-aine!  Surely  Mr.  Froude  is  a  Broad  Churchman! 
We  fear  that  neither  Calvin  nor  Knox  would  thank  him  for  the 
company  he  has  made  them  keep.  Let  us  pair  his  principal  characters 
and  see  how  they  will  look  together.  Let  Moses  take  Zoroaster's 
arm,  and  Paul,  Pindar's.  Luther  is  hardly  pleased  as  we  give  him 
the  severe  Marcus  Aurelius  for  a  companion ;  and  John  Calvin  takes 
it  as  a  sorc  insult  when  we  link  him  to  Mahomet.  Lastly,  Knox, 
highly  indignant,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Ignatius  Loyola ! 

What  in  all  the  world  has  induced  a  thinker  like  Mr.  Froude  to 
biing  together  such  heterogeneous  materials,  and  marry  them  to  one 
another,  and  call  them  by  one  name?  What  is  that  one  thing  which 
all  these  had  in  common?  They  rose  against  shams,  according  to  our 
author.  They  called  a  spade  a  spade.  They  hated  lies  and  loved 
truth.  They  saw  that  only  the  good  were  the  noble,  and  the  bad  the 
base.  But  that  is  not  Calvinism.  On  this  principle,  Mr.  Froude,  at 
the  close  of  his  lecture,  might  have  begged  as  a  personal  fiavour  that 
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Dr.  TuUoch  and  his  brethren  of  the  Faculty  of  St.  Andrews  would 
confer  the  degi-ee  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  on  Iconoclast  Bradlaugh  and 
Voysey  the  English  Voltaire;  for  these  men  have  risen  up  against 
what  they  think  to  be  lies,  and  suffer  not  a  little  to-day  for  their 
boldness.  Suppose  that  some  of  the  leading  Calvinists  of  our  country 
had  repaired  to  the  old  grass-grown  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Fife, 
having  learned  that  a  theological  treat  was  expected  fix>m  the  Hector 
on  the  17th  of  March  last.  We  think  we  see  the  wry  faces  they 
would  have  made.  Dr.  Gibson  would  not  have  liked  Seneca  or 
Epictetus  for  a  partner;  nor  would  Dr.  Candlish  have  cared  for  eithei* 
Sophocles  or  Plato.  Dr.  Begg  would  not  have  been  able  to  restrain 
himself  at  all,  when  he  found  that  Buddha  was  to  be  his  brother,  but 
would  have  exclaimed  aloud,  "Rector  Magnifice,  you  are  begging 
the  question!" 

And  that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Froude  was  doing  from  the  b^inning 
to  the  end  of  his  lecture.  We  never  saw  a  more  flagrant  instance  of 
petitio  principii.  He  takes  for  granted  that  a  certtun  thing  is  Cal- 
vinism which  is  not  Calvinism.  He  has  not  defined  his  teims 
properly.  He  speaks  throughout  with  the  free  latitude  of  the  poet, 
and  not  with  the  precision  of  the  logician. 

For  who  ever  heard,  before,  this  high  spirit  or  nobility  of  soul 
designated  Calvinism,  to  which  Mi*.  Froude  has  given  the  namct 
Every  conscientious  man,  according  to  him,  whether  a  heathen  or  a 
Christian,  has  in  him  the  essential  energy  of  Calvinism.  As  a 
talented  critic*  has  said ; — "  In  the  same  way,  the  late  Mr.  Channing 
and  Theodore  Parker  might  be  proved  to  have  been  staunch  Calvinists, 
as  might  also  Mi*.  Martineau,  the  Pope,  the  Chief  Rabbi,  Mr.  Carlyle, 
Professor  Huxley,  and  Mr.  Froude  himself."  We  may  add,  that  in 
the  same  way  it  might  be  demonstrated  that  Arminius  and  tlie 
Remonstrants  of  Holland  were  Calvinists ;  for  they  stood  up  nobly 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  suffered  for  it  too.  The 
Arminian  John  Wesley  also  was  one  of  Mr.  Fronde's  Calvinists, — and 
he  did  at  least  as  noble  a  work  for  the  religious  improvement  of 
England  as  Knox  had  done  two  hundred  years  before  for  that  of 
Scotland.  We  of  the  Evangelical  Union  likewise,  although  essentially 
anti-Calvinists,  may  claim  to  be  Calvinists  of  the  Froudian  type ;  for 
we  have  lifted  up  the  banner  of  free  grace  in  Scotland,  because 
we  could  not  endiu*e  any  longer  an  appearance  of  love  to  men  in 
God,  which  was  not  backed  and  supported  by  honest  reality.  We 
chiim  to  be  the  liters  of  shams  and  the  lovers  of  the  true,  the  beau- 
tiful, and  the  good.  We  claim  also  the  honour  of  having  suffered  for 
Christ's  and  for  conscience'  sake. 

But  Mr.  Froude  may  reply,  that  he  has  demanded  for  his  heroes 
throughout  not  only  a  self-sacrificing  love  for  truth  and  righteousness, 
but  faith  in  the  will  of  God  as  an  all-embracing,  all-predestinating  will. 
We  reply  that  if  he  intended  to  make  that  claim,  he  has  not  done  it 
in  every  instance,  nor  would  the  facts  of  the  case  have  borne  him  out 
In  two  instances  we  confess  the  parallel  answers  pretty  exactly;  but 
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in  neither  of  these  cases  is  it  very  creditable  to  Calvinism.  We  refer 
to  the  fatalism  of  the  Stoics  and  of  the  followers  of  Mahomet.  Yet, 
even  when  Mr.  Fi*oude  tries  to  show  how  their  faith  in  the  will  of 
God  wrought  practically,  he  is  compelled  to  use  Arminian  language, 
OS  indeed  every  one  who  would  write  sensibly  is  compelled  to  do. 
Thus,  when  speaking  of  the  creed  of  the  Boman  Stoics,  he  says : — "  It 
recognizes  only  that  men  who  are  the  slaves  of  their  passions  are 
miserable  and  impotent,  and  insists  Hwt  personal  inclinations  shall  be 
stAbordinated  to  conscience"  According  to  Mr.  Froude,  St.  Paul,  like 
Tacitus,  saw  that  God  was  "  a  perfectly  just,  perfectly  wise  being,  who 
governed  all  things  by  the  everlasting  immutable  laws  of  his  own 
nature;  that  wlten  these  laws  were  resisted  or  forgotten  they  wrought 
ruin  and  confusion,  and  slavery  to  death  and  sin;  that  wlien  they  were, 
recognized  and  obeyed^  the  curse  would  be  taken  aioay,  and  freedom  and 
manliness  come  back  again."  Indeed,  the  Providence  of  the  Arminian 
suits  Mr.  Fronde's  purpose  far  better  than  the  Predestination  of  the 
Calvinist,  the  Necessity  of  the  Mahometan,  or  the  Fatalism  of  the 
Stoic;  for  whereas,  according  to  these  systems,  logically  cairied  out, 
man  is  a  mere  slave,  and  not  9.  very  admirable  hero,  that  individual  is 
truly  noble  according  to  the  theory  of  Free  Will,  who,  deeply  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  problems  of  this  life  and  the  next,  chooses  truth 
and  righteousness,  although  at  the  sacrilice  of  all  that  earth  holds  dear. 
Him  the  Deity  accepts  as  a  child,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  as  a  docile 
scholar;  and  all  his  valiant  and  holy  deeds  the  watchful  Providence 
of  heaven  overrules  to  the  weal   of  mankind. 

In  conclusion,  we  account  for  the  great  blunder  which  mars  this 
remarkable  address  in  the  following  manner.  In  giving  his  farewell 
Rectoi-al  oration,  Mr.  Froude  wished  to  compliment  the  Calvinistic 
Seminary  which  had  honoured  him,  as  well  as  the  Calvinistic  country 
in  which  it  was  situated.  Therefore  he  determined  to  eulogize 
Calvinism.  But  being  himself  a  man  of  broad  and  liberal  sentiment, 
he  could  not  effect  his  purpose  without  adopting  a  definition  of 
Calvinism  which  was  flagrantly  incorrect.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
slay  the  slain,  but  to  justify  this  all^ation,  we  make  another  extract 
from  the  close  of  the  address : — 

"This  was  not  the  religion  of  your  fathers;  thia  was  not  the  Calvinism 
which  overthrew  spiritual  wickedness,  and  hurled  kings  from  their  thrones, 
and  purged  £ngland  and  Scotland,  for  a  time  at  least,  of  lies  and  charlatanry. 
Calvinism  was  the  spirit  which  rises  in  revolt  against  untruth;  the  spirit 
which,  as  I  have  shown  you,  has  appeared,  and  reappeared,  and  in  due  time 
will  appear  again,  unless  €k)d  be  a  delusion  and  man  be  as  the  beasts  that 
perish.  For  it  is  but  the  inflashiuff  upon  the  conscience  of  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  laws  by  which  mankind  are  governed — laws  which  exist,  whether 
we  acknowledge  them  or  whether  we  deny  them,  and  will  have  their  way,  to 
our  weal  or  woe,  according  to  the  attitude  m  which  we  please  to  place  ourselves 
towards  them — inherent,  like  the  laws  of  gravity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  not 
made  by  us,  not  to  be  altered  by  us,  but  to  be  discerned  and  obeyed  by  us  at  our 
everlasting  peril." 

Now,  we  repeat,  the  spirit  which  rises  in  a  revolt  against  un- 
truth is  not  peculiar  to  Calvinism.  We  have  already  shown  that 
it  has  flourished  in  Arminian  as  well  as  in  Calvinian  soil — ^the  former 
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indeed  being  more  favourable  for  its  growth  than  the  latter.  In  fact, 
we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  has  sometimes  flourished 
in  Calvinistic  countries  has  owed  its  origin  to  the  amount  of  Divine 
truth  which  is  in  the  Calvinistic  system,  but  which  is  not  peculiar  to 
that  system,  nor  indeed  characteristic  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  although 
Mr.  Froude  started  with  giving  a  resume  of  Calvinism  as  a 
doctrinal  system  (which  was  also  an  admirable  expose  of  it,  in  the 
sense  of  exposure),  in  the  sequel,  he  regards  the  system  chiefly  as  a 
political  power.  This,  then,  is  the  apology  which  we  make  for  our 
author.  He  does  not  look  ui)on  Calvinism  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a 
historian.  He  views  it  not  as  an  ecclesiastical,  but  as  a  social 
influence.  Yet  assuredly,  in  the  latter  aspect,  it  was  not  absolutely 
perfect ;  for  it  burnt  Servetus,  and  did  a  great  many  narrow  and 
bigoted  things.  And,  besides,  the  name,  in  its  conventional  and  literary 
use,  is  theological  and  not  political,  as  our  author  so  frequently  takes 
for  granted.  If  he  had  entitled  his  oration  "A  Discourse  on  the 
Spirit  of  Freedom  and  Independence  as  displayed  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  Zoroaster,  the  Stoics,  Mahomet,  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  and 
other  reformers  of  mankind,"  the  title,  although  mediaeval  in 
length,  would  yet  have  been  correct.  But  he  might  as  justly  have  en- 
titled a  lecture  on  Total  Abstinence,  "  Presbyterianism,"  because  some 
teetotallers  are  Presbyterians,  as  call  this  speech  an  address  on 
Calvinism,  because  some  noble  and  independent  men  happened  to  be 
Calvinists. 

The  following  passage  will  show  that  Mr.  Froude  does  not  fully 
approve  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Calvinism,  although  he  has  praised 
it  so  much  as  a  political  agency. 

"There  is,  however,  it  must  be  allowed,  something  in  what  these  objectors 
say.  The  power  of  Calvinism  has  waned.  The  discipline  which  it  once 
aspired  to  maintain  has  fallen  slack.  Desire  for  ease  and  self-indulgence  drag 
for  ever  in  quiet  times  at  the  heel  of  noble  aspirations,  while  the  shadow 
struggles  to  remain  and  preserve  ij^  outline  when  the  substance  is  passing 
away.  The  argumentative  and  logical  side  of  Calvin's  mind  has  created  once 
more  a  fatal  opportunity  for  a  separation  between  opinion  and  morality.  \Ve 
have  learnt,  as  we  say,  to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds,  to  take  political 
economy  for  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  and  to  relegate  religion  into  the  profession 
of  orthodox  doctrines.  Systems  Jiave  been  invented  to  explain  the  inexplicable. 
Metaplwrs  Juive  been  translated  into  formulas,  and  paradoxes  intelligible  to 
emotion  have  been  thrust  upon  tlie  acceptance  of  Uie  reason  ;  while  dutUy  tlie  loftiest 
qf  all  sensations  which  u>e  are  permitted  to  experience,  Ivas  been  resolved  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  scheme  of  salvation  for  the  individual  human  soul.  Was  it  not 
written  long  ago,  '  He  that  will  save  his  soul  shall  lose  it?'  If  we  tlunk  of 
religion  onl^  as  a  means  of  escaping  what  we  call  the  wrath  to  come,  we  shall 
not  escape  it ;  we  are  already  under  it ;  we  are  under  the  burden  of  death,  for 
we  care  only  for  ourselves." 

From  the  last  sentence  in  this  last  excerpt,  we  conclude  that  Mr. 
Froude  himself  holds  a  liberal  and  not  a  restricted  creed;  and  that, 
according  to  his  own  inner  belief,  when  a  man  is  converted  he  does 
not  triumphantly  cry,  "  God  has  saved  me  and  passed  by  others,"  but 
flings  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord,  who  was  "  a  ransom  for  aJl," 
exclaiming  unselfishly,  '^  O,  thou  that  hast  loved  all,  I  shall  live  to 
Thee!" 
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We  take  pleasure  in  noticing  that  Mr.  Froude  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  speculations  of  Buckle,  Lecky,and  the  Rationalist  philosophers 
generally.  He  piously  records,  "  All  that  we  call  modem  ci\dlization, 
in  a  sense  which  deserves  the  name,  is  the  visible  expression  of  the 
transforming  power  of  the  Gospel. "  He  also  shows  that  the  belief  in 
witches  and  kindred  superstitions,  which  marred  the  Scottish  Reform- 
ation, and  even  lingered  on  towards  the  days  of  "Wesley,  cannot  be 
reasonably  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Protestantism  which  they  accepted, 
but  rather  of  the  imperfect  stage  of  advancement  which  scientific  dis- 
covery had  reached  in  their  day. 

The  study  of  this  beautiful  but  most  vulnerable  address  has  made 
us  truly  thankful  for  our  own  doctrinal  creed.  This  has  enabled 
us  to  thread  our  way  with  ease  through  the  labyrinth  of  the  gifted 
author's  highly  ornamented  errors.  It  has  enabled  us  at  a  glance  to 
see  where  he  was  right  and  where  he  was  wrong.  And  what  is  the 
precious  clue  that  has  helped  us  on  our  way?  In  brief,  it  is  simply 
this — That  man's  will  is  not  bound,  and  that  God  loveth  not  some 
men  only,  as  Calvinism  says;  but  that  man's  will  is  free,  and  that 
God  loveth  all  men,  as  Evangelical  Armiuianism  declares. 


RELIGIOUS     INSTRUCTION. 

An    Address   to    Parents. 

[Our  friend  and  correspondent,  Colonel  Shaw,  of  Tasmania,  turned  our 
attention  in  last  number  to  this  important  question  ;  and  it  may  be  as  well  to 
indicate,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  the  position  which  we  are  inchned  to  take  up  on 
a  topic  which  is  at  the  present  time  agitating  not  a  little  the  minds  of  poth 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  abstract  duty  of 
Christian  people  to  spread  the  benefits  of  religious  education  around  them  m  as 
far  as  is  practicable;  and  if  our  entire  nation  were  composed  exclusively  of 
Christian  people,  and  these  all  professing  the  same  doctrinal  creed,  the  problem 
of  National  Education  would  be  largely  simplified.  But  since  the  diversities 
of  religious  behef  in  Britain  are  numerous  and  serious, — while  multitudes, 
unhappily,  are  opposed  to  all  religious  belief  together,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
impossible  for  the  State,  by  means  of  the  people's  money,  to  unite  religious 
and  secular  education  in  a  National  scheme,  on  anything  like  fair  and  equitable 
principles.  Yet  it  has  been  impressed  of  late  years  upon  the  minds  of  our 
leading  statesmen  that,  unless  a  system  of  compulsory  education  be  estab- 
lished, the  lapsed  and  degraded  masses  of  our  country  will  never  be  reached, 
and  never  be  elevated  in  the  social  scale, — at  least  as  matters  now  proceed. 
For  it  has  been  proved  by  prison  statistics  that  the  immense  majority  of  our 
criminals  are  uneducated,  and  the  government  have  become  deeply  convinced 
that  the  compulsory  education  of  these  classes  would  be  a  national  and  social 
benefit.  While  admitting,  then,  that  religious  education  is  the  highest  and 
most  influential  form  of  instruction  that  can  be  given,  we  are  constrained  to 
admit  that  the  secular  system  (embracing  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic),  is 
the  only  National  scheme  which  is  possible,  in  equity.  Indeed,  as  consistent 
Nonconformists,  we  ought  to  take  the  ground  that  if  it  be  not  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  endow  churches  for  preaching  Christianity,  neither  is  it  its  province 
to  endow  schools  for  teaching  Christianity.     Yet,  let  it  not  be  thought  that 
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religious  education  would  be  neglected  were  a  Bill  of  purely  secular  national 
education  passed  to-morrow.  The  religious  education  qf  the  land  may 
safely  be  leit  to  the  followers  of  Christ  dwelling  in  it.  This  Magazine  performs 
its  little  part  in  the  Christian  education  of  the  people ;  ana  the  following 
excellent  paper  shows  how  much  may  be  done  in  the  Home  School.  As  to  the 
instruction  of  our  congregations  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  of  which  the  Colonel 
spoke,  we  are  afraid  that  the  declension  of  tupto^  **  I  strike,"  would  wound 
many  of  them  seriously,  and  that  hundreds  would  not  survive  Jbato/, 
**hekmed."— Ed.  ^.  J?.] 

It  is  well  known  that  the  climate  of  a  country  and  its  natural 
features  exercise  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Where  the  land  is  level  and  the  ah* 
heavy,  the  people  ai*e  not  likely  to  be  energetic  and  mirth- 
ful. The  inhabitants  of  a  moimtainous  district  of  countrj- 
differ  considerably  in  temperament  from  those  of  the  plain  or 
the  shore ;  and  we  all  know  that  when  the  sky  is  cloudy  the 
spirits  are  not  so  light  as  in  those  days  when  the  blue  heavens 
smile  in  the  sunshine. 

The  influence  of  circumstances  is  so  evident  that  some 
thinkers  have  been  tempted  to  overlook  all  other  causes  in 
trying  to  explain  differences  of  nations  in  respect  to  civiliza- 
tion and  general  progress.  But  it  is  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  to  show  that  hills  and  rivers,  bracing  winds,  and 
sounding  seas  are  not  without  their  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  national  character.  For  if  external  inanimate  objects 
are  thus  powierful  in  stimulating  nations  to  work  in  certain 
directions ;  if  the  political  institutions  of  the  countiy  go  far  to 
make  the  people  slaves  or  freemen;  if  every  neighbourhood  has 
its  own  dialect ;  if  each  circle  of  society  stamps  its  manners 
more  or  less  on  every  member  moving  within  its  sphere ;  if 
these  are  the  effects  of  indirect  influence,  then  how  much 
greater  must  be  the  direct  personal  influence  of  the  family  upon 
all  its  members  ? 

There  is  in  general  a  family  likeness  in  chaiucter  as  well  as 
in  the  featui-es  of  the  face.  Children  reproduce  the  defects  or 
excellencies  of  their  parents  in  temper,  in  talent,  in  virtue,  and 
in  vice.  There  are  many  exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  it  is  a 
liEtct  of  daily  observation,  and  carries  a  solemn  lesson  to  all,  to 
abstain  from  every  appearance  of  evil.  Without  referring  to 
hereditary  influences,  which  are  undeniably  powerful,  there 
are  principles  which  can  account  for  the  general  similarity  of 
character  that  we  see  in  families. 

There  is  in  all  a  tendency  to  imitate  what  is  done  in  their 
presence.  As  the  mind  gains  strength  and  maturity  it  can 
counteract  this  influence,  and  resist  the  tendencies  to  repeti- 
tion, but  it  is  most  powerful  in  children.  You  cannot  fail 
to  observe  this  principle  of  imitation  if  you  watch  the  move- 
ments of  a  child  for  a  short  time.    Tou  will  see  the  younger 
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trying  to  imitate  the  older  children  almost  in  everything  they 
do,  in  walking  and  in  talking,  in  gestures  of  the  body  and  in 
general  behaviour. 

Now,  fixing  our  attention  on  the  influence   of  this  single 

Erinciple,  continually  operating  in  families,  we  can  understand 
ow  there  are  so  many  points  of  similarity  of  character ;  and 
we  see  how  careful  parents  ought  to  be  in  all  their  conduct. 
For  whatever  they  do  in  action,  speech,  or  behaviour,  is  photo- 
graphed in  the  minds  of  their  children  and  instinctively 
reproduced.  In  itself,  this  principle  of  our  nature  is  benevolent; 
for  it  does  not  select  actions  according  as  they  are  good  or  evil, 
but  copies  all.  And  if  our  first  parents  had  continued  in  their 
first  estate  of  innocency,  then  the  imitative  principle  would 
have  operated  in  their  children  constantly  for  good.  But,  alas  I 
the  fine  gold  became  dim,*the  purity  of  Eden  did  not  last  long, 
and  infant  minds  come  early  in  contact  with  impurity  and 
wickedness.  However,  the  safety  of  the  world,  to  a  great 
extent,  lies  in  the  purity  of  the  family.  Within  its  sacred 
inclosure  there  should  be  many  flowers  of  paradise  in  bloom ; 
poisonous  w^eds  and  thorny  shrubs  should  be  kept  out,  that 
the  young  of  the  flock  be  not  wounded  in  their  tender  years ; 
but  that,  protected  by  a  father's  strength,  and  guarded  by  a 
mother's  love,  they  may  grow  in  beauty  and  symmetry.  The 
temptations  in  the  world  are  numerous  enough,  fierce  enough, 
and  are  sure  to  make  their  assaults  soon  enough  upon  that 
which  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  young  immoi-tal,  without  the 
parents  preparing  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  evil  by  the 
mfluence  of  their  example.  Yet  how  many  thousand  children, 
through  the  sin  of  their  parents,  are  exposed  to  the  most 
hurtful  influences  ?  Criminal  statistics  give  us  black  pictures 
of  life  in  cities,  and  the  great  lack  among  the  poor  of  healthy 
figanily  restraint.  "  In  one  year  (1828),  the  Newgate  chaplain 
returned  15,000  boys,  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  who 
lived  in  London  by  theft.  In  Liverpool,  it  appeared,  that  with 
a  population  of  300,000,  as  many  as  51,000  criminals  had 
stood  in  the  dock  during  seven  years,  and  that  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  these  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age."  Meditating 
on  such  facts,  and  wondering  how  they  could  be  altered  for 
the  better,  a  German  student,  by  name  Immanuel  Wichem, 
determined  to  establish  a  reformatory  on  the  principle  of  the 
family.  That  he  regarded  as  God's  order,  and  aflbrding  the 
best  means  of  bringing  healthy  influences  to  bear  on  character. 
"  He  would  have  no  more  children  together  than  would  make 
one  household ;  they  would  have  a  household  head  and  house- 
hold ways,  and  if  their  number  increased  there  might  be  many 
separate  households,  each  independent,  and  yet   all   bound 
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together."  Well,  by  work  and  prayer  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  house,  and  made  it  his  life- work  "to  associate  with 
rough,  hardened  lads,  bom  and  bred  in  crime,  to  shut  himself 
up  with  them  in  the  hope  of  winning  hold  upon  their  wild 
natures,  to  bear  their  coarseness  and  brutality,  train  them  up 
through  their  ignorance,  to  be  their  companion,  gentle,  kind, 
and  frank  to  them."  He  could  not  easily  have  found  rougher 
material ;  but  he  succeeded  in  reforming  these  3'^oung  criminals 
by  patience,  perseverance,  and  prayer.  The  Rough-house 
soon  multiplied  into  many  households,  and  hundreds  of  lads 
have  been  restored  to  habits  of  virtue.  I  adduce  this  as  an 
illustration  of  the  effects  of  Christian  discipline,  when  carried 
on  systematically  on  the  principle  of  family  association.  If 
the  influence  of  a  stranger  acting  benevolently  had  such  an 
effect  upon  the  worst  characters,  how  powerful  should  the 
influence  of  Christian  parents  be  felt  by  their  own  offspring, 
who  grow  up  shielded  from  the  wickedness  of  the  world  under 
the  parental  roof?  They  are  drawn  to  you  by  natui-al  affection, 
they  look  up  to  you  with  the  simplicity  and  trustfuhiess  of 
innocence;  they  imitate  all  they  see  you  do  or  hear  you  say ; 
and  hence  God  commits  into  your  hands,  parents,  the  training, 
the  education,  and  much  of  the  future  welfare  of  your  children, 
and  through  them  much  of  the  future  happiness  of  the  world. 
A  Christian  family  is  the  very  salt  of  the  earth,  preserving 
society  from  decay.  When  its  members  leave  the  home  of 
their  childhood  to  find  homes  of  their  own,  they  go  with  strong 
principles  implanted  by  affection  and  cultivated  with  care; 
they  go  to  shed  a  cheerful  salutary  influence  wherever  they 
may  fix  their  abode ;  they  go  to  stand  on  the  side  of  right,  to 
oppose  all  forms  of  evil,  to  contend  for  the  truth,  to  practise 
virtue,  to  succour  the  afflicted,  to  cheer  the  desponding,  to  help 
the  poor,  to  teach  the  ignorant,  "  to  be  living  epistles  of  Christ, 
known  and  read  of  all  men."  Surely  it  is  worthy  of  your  best 
thoughts  to  be  able  to  teach  your  children  in  such  a  way  as 
shall  most  conduce  to  their  welfare.  "Therefore,"  saith  the 
Lord  "  shall  ye  lay  up  these  my  words  in  your  heart  and  in 
your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  your  hand  that  they 
may  be  as  frontlets  between  your  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach 
them  your  children,  speaking  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou 
liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up." 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  not  strange  that  the  personal  direct 
influences  constantly  in  operation  in  the  family  should  have  a 
powerful  effect  in  moulding  the  character  of  all  its  members 
into  a  family  likeness.  No  educative  institution  can  exactly 
fill  the  place  of  the  family  in  respect  to  training,  for  the  bonds 
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of  affection  are  stronger  and  more  elastic  than  those  of  interest. 
But  it  must  be  granted  that,  when  the  parents  are  unable  to 
attend  to  the  instruction  of  their  children  through  poverty  or 
the  necessities  of  labour,  then  schools  are  of  exceeding  value. 
However,  there  is  a  danger  of  concluding  that  the  responsibility 
of  religious  instruction  has  been  shifted  from  the  parents  on  tc» 
the  teachers  of  the  Sabbath  school,  or  any  school.  In  this 
way  the  children  are  apt  to  lose  the  benefits  of  parental  in- 
fluence, and  that  free,  loving,  constant  intercourse  which  can 
be  enjoyed  nowhere  except  at  home.  Do  some  parents  need 
to  be  reminded  of  their  duty  in  this  respect?  Are  you  striving 
to  love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart,  to  walk  in  his 
ways,  and  to  cleave  unto  them  through  bad  report  and  good 
report  ?  Then  your  duty  as  a  parent  does  not  consist  simplj'- 
in  that.  You  have  to  remember  the  spiiitual  welfare  of  the 
little  ones  whom  God  has  entrusted  to  your  care.  Let  the 
commandments  of  Grod  sink  deep  into  your  soul,  and  keep  his 
precepts  constantly  before  your  mind  to  do  them;  but  remem- 
ber these  words, — "  Ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and  when  thou 
risest  up."  These  words  imply  constant  intercoui'se  between 
parents  and  children  as  the  normal  condition  of  domestic  life; 
and  impose  the  duty  of  religious  instiniction  on  parents, — "  Ye 
shall  teach  them  your  children." 

The  fact  of  constant  intercourse  implies  a  teaching  by  life, 
by  example;  and  points  out  the  great  importance  of  a  pure 
walk  and  conversation.  When  we  consider  how  the  character 
of  the  parent  is  imprinted  on  the  children,  for  the  sake  not 
only  of  your  family,  but  of  generations  yet  unborn,  we  desu-e 
that  "ye  might  be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God's  will,  in  all 
wisdom  and  spiritual  understanding.  That  ye  might  walk 
worthy  of  the  Lord  unto  all  pleasing,  being  fruitful  in  every 
good  work  and  increasing  in  the  knowledge  of  God;  strength- 
ened with  all  might  according  to  his  glorious  power,  unto  all 
patience  and  long-suffering  with  joyfiilness."  If  you  are 
conscious  of  shortcomings  in  conduct,  of  defects  in  character, 
as  doubtless  you  are,  then  for  the  love  of  your  children  strive 
hard  to  overcome  your  besetting  sins  lest  you  be  grieved  in  the 
future  by  seeing  them  reappearing  in  those  you  love.  It  is 
true  that  you  may  be  grieved  even  although  you  be  perfect ; 
for  there  are  many  other  influences  at  work  besides  the 
parental  on  the  minds  of  the  children  of  every  household. 
The  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh  are  sure  to  sow  many  tares 
among  the  wheat.  Even  in  the  little  circle  with  whom  the 
Saviour  came  into  constant  contact,  there  was  one  who  resisted 
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the  purifying  power  of  his  perfect  character.  When  he  had 
washed  all  their  feet  he  said — "  Ye  are  not  all  dean.  Ye  call 
me  Master  and  Lord;  and  ye  say  well,  for  so  I  am.  If  I,  then, 
your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought 
to  wash  one  another's  feet,  for  I  have  given  you  an  example  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.'  Even  as  the  Redeemer 
ifiumbled  himself  to  teach,  so  will  the  parent  humble  himself  to 
teach  the  members  of  his  family,  while  retaining  the  full 
authority  of  the  loid  and  master  of  the  household. 

But  if  constant  intercourse  is  to  be  pleasant,  it  must  be 
afiectionate.  It  is  a  pity  of  those  children  who  have  more 
reasons  to  fear  their  parents  than  to  love  them.  Instead  of 
bounding  to  the  door  when  their  father  retiuns  home,  they  flee 
from  his  presence.  Soon  thev  come  to  dispute  the  authority 
he  claims,  and  to  disregard  his  commands.  Austere  parents 
:vre  likely  "to  liave  rebellious  children  almost  as  much  as  in- 
<lulgent  parents.  Nowhere  is  the  golden  mean  of  firmness 
and  kindness  more  precious  than  in  the  family.  But  of  all 
governments,  that  of  love  is  the  best,  and  that  suits  the  family 
better  than  any  legal  authority;  for  the  rule  of  love  will  be 
acknowledged  after  the  rod  is  broken,  and  the  law  has  no 
demands.  Gratitude  for  protection  during  the  helpless  years 
of  childhood  may  be  covered  by  bitterness  of  spirit  at  the 
remembrance  of  harshness  of  conduct;  but  love  begets  love, 
and  filial  affection  is  precious  to  every  parent,  especially  to  the 
Aged.  Therefore,  by  all  means,  let  your  children  know  that 
you  love  them.  Act  toward  them  so  that  they  can  have  no 
doubt  of  your  affection,  either  in  their  childhood  or  maturity. 

We  have  few  instances  of  parental  love  more  tender  and 
touching  than  that  of  the  aged  patriarch  Jacob,  although  he 
was  partial  to  the  children  of  Rachel.  When  asked  to  allow 
the  youngest  to  accompany  his  bi'ethren,  he  said,  "  Me  have  ye 
bereaved  of  my  children :  Joseph  is  not,  and  Simeon  is  not, 
iind  ye  will  take  Benjamin  away :  all  these  things  are  against 
me.  And  Reuben  spake  unto  his  father,  sajring.  Slay  my  two 
sons,  if  I  bring  him  not  to  thee :  deliver  him  into  my  hand, 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  thee  again.  But  he  said.  My  son  shall 
not  go  down  with  you ;  for  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  is  left 
alone :  if  mischief  befall  him  by  the  way  in  which  ye  go,  then 
shall  ye  bring  down  my  gray  hail's  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
Many  a  fond  parent  can  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  the 
patriarch.  If  thei'e  be  any  Christian  father  who  is  apt  to  be 
too  severe,  let  him  remember  that  our  Father  in  heaven  expects 
that  his  children  may  be  led  to  know  him  through  the  love  of 
their  earthly  parents  teaching  them  to  think  of  the  wanner 
love  of  God.    When  children  wander  from  their  homes,  wilfully 
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departing  to  gratify  some  selfish  desire,  let  them  at  least  l)ear 
with  them  a  remembrance  of  a  parent's  love,  so  that  when 
they  repent  of  their  folly  they  may  say,  like  the  Prodigal,  "  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father, 
I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am  no 
more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son." 

But  there  may  be  some  parents  whose  fault  is  not  severity, 
but  too  great  lenity.  They  are  apt  to  allow  affection  to  warp 
their  judgement,  and  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  words 
of  Solomon,  "  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child :  for  if 
thou  beatest  him  with  the  I'od  he  shall  not  die."  When  he 
gathers  sense  and  discretion,  he  will  be  thankful  for  all  the 
correction  he  received.  Some  children  are  of  so  hot  a  temper 
and  haughty  a  spirit  that  they  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  in 
order.  These  are  like  young  colts  that  need  to  be  broken  in. 
Their  greatest  need  is  a  master  to  save  them  from  themselves, 
and  prevent  them,  by  hard  work  and  firm  discipline,  from  run- 
ning wild.  That  parent  is  not  wisely  kind  who  suffers  folly  to 
go  unpunished.  His  mildness  of  disposition  which,  through 
tender  affection,  leads  him  to  spare  the  rod  lest  he  inflict  pain 
for  a  few  minutes  or  a  few  hours,  may  cause  the  youth  to 
suffer  years  of  anguish  from  a  tardy  repentance.  It  was  a  sad 
message  that  Samuel  received  from  the  Lord  for  Eli.  "  Behold 
I  will  do  a  thing  in  Israel  at  which  both  the  ears  of  every  one 
that  heareth  it  shall  tingle,  in  that  day  I  will  perfoim  against 
Eli  all  things  which  I  have  spoken  concerning  his  house: 
when  I  begin,  I  will  also  make  an  end.  For  I  have  told  him 
that  I  wiU  judge  his  house  for  ever  for  the  iniquity  which  he 
knoweth:  because  his  sons  made  themselves  vile,  and  he 
I'estrained  them  not."  It  had  been  well  too  for  King  David  if 
he  had  looked  more  to  the  government  of  his  family ;  if  he  had 
been  in  constant  intercourse  with  his  children  he  might  have 
checked  rebellion  in  the  bud,  and  been  spared  the  anguish  of 
grief  which  wrung  from  his  broken  heart  this  lamentation,  "  O 
my  son  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would  God  I  had 
died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!"  The  man  or 
woman  who  thinks  it  is  an  easy  task  to  bring  up  a  family 
aright  has  yet  to  learn  the  difficulties  that  every  conscientious 
parent  must  experience  in  blending  kindness  and  firmness  in 
such  a  way  as  to  check  the  evil  propensities  as  soon  as  they 
manifest  themselves,  and  cultivate  with  care  every  good 
&culty  of  thought  and  affection.  By  teaching  your  children 
to  respect  your  authority,  to  rely  on  your  wisdom,  to  know 
your  compassion  for  their  weakness  and  ignorance,  and  your 
desire  to  save  them  from  harm — by  teaching  them  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  yov,  by  example  more  than  by  precept — 
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you  are  teaching  them  most  efficiently  to  love  God,  their 
heavenly  Father,  and  to  respect  all  his  commandments.  This 
may  be  done  in  the  most  natural  manner  as  "  thou  sittest  in 
thine  house  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way :  when  thou 
liest  down  and  when  thou  risest  up."  If  the  truths  of  God  s 
word  and  love  to  your  Saviour  fill  your  own  soul,  then,  without 
any  effort  as  a  preceptor,  at  meal-time  and  at  bed-time,  you  will 
teach  your  cluldren  leasons  they  won't  forget.  For  life- 
instruction  is  more  powerful  than  Up-instruction,  although  that 
is  also  most  important.  For  you  can  tell  them  of  much  vou 
can  never  show  them,  and  warn  them  of  much  you  hope  they 
may  never  know  by  experience.  Parents  have  opportunities 
of  doing  so  in  their  constant  private  intercourse  with  their 
children  that  no  other  teacher  can  have;  and  it  devolves  on 
them  to  speak  of  many  matters  not  appropriate  for  public 
instruction. 

It  is  well  to  remember  they  are  not  angels ;  and  they  live  in 
a  world  that  is  very  different  from  heaven.  They  have  flesh 
and  blood,  passions  and  appetites,  like  their  neighbours. 
Even  the  best  children  have  hearts  that  are  wicked  and 
deceitful  beyond  your  knowledge.  Their  thoughts  are  often 
none  of  the  purest;  they  are  exposed  to  many  temptations 
from  within  and  from  without.  Warnings  against  secret  sins — 
arrows  shot  at  a  venture  often  pierce  deeper  than  the  marks- 
man thinks.  There  are  sins  of  ignorance  that  parental  instruc- 
tion might  prevent.  To  a  watchful  eye,  constant  intercourse 
with  your  children  as  they  grow  up  will  reveal  much  that 
needs  to  be  pruned.  The  commandments  of  God  are  exceeding 
broad.  They  are  plainly  intended  for  eaith  and  fallen  humanity ; 
and  it  devolves  on  you,  parents,  to  teach  them  your  children,  as 
you  alone  have  opportunity  and  experience !  You  have  the  set- 
ting of  their  habits  both  of  body  and  mind;  and  wisdom,  delicacy, 
and  firmness  on  your  part  may  save  them  the  incalculable 
sorrows  of  the  fruits  of  folly.  However,  while  God  does  not 
intend  your  knowledge  of  the  world  to  be  of  no  account  in  your 
family,  and  while  it  is  well  to  be  solicitous  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  your  children,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  suspicious 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  lessen  the  freedom  and  frankness  of 
family  intercourse.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many  youths  have 
to  leave  their  homes  at  the  very  age  at  which  they  are  most  ex- 
posed to  temptation  and  stand  most  in  need  of  parental  counsel, 
and  all  the  sweet  influences  of  the  fireside  at  home.  (Could  not 
some  of  you  parents  help  those  that  are  only  lodgers  by  a 
kind  welcome  occasionally  to  your  fireside  ?  They  are  some- 
body's children.)  Now,  are  you  parents  impressed  with  your 
duty  to  teach,  and  do  you  look  for  a  text-book  ?    Then  there 
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is  one  you  can  easily  procure — ^and  a  better  for  this  purpose  you 
could  not  find,  even  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon — fitted  "  to  give 
subtilty  to  the  simple,  and  to  the  young  men  knowledge  and  dis- 
cretion. A  wise  man  will  hear  and  will  increase  learning,  and 
a  man  of  understanding  shall  attain  unto  wise  counsels.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  but  fools  despise 
wisdom  and  instruction."  But  while  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind  tKe  fact  that  grown  children  are  not  angels,  it  is  also 
well  to  remember  that  young  children  are  not  old.  In  youi* 
teaching  them  you  must  condescend  to  their  capacity.  While 
you  sit  with  them  in  the  house  and  walk  with  them  by  the 
way  you  will  be  able  without  effort  to  tell  them  much  they 
need  to  know.  And  your  answers  to  their  prattling  questions 
about  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  will  be  remembered 
better  than  formal  lessons.  K  you  are  honest,  true,  and  good, 
they  will  see  that  you  are ;  for  a  child's  eye  can  pierce  to  the 
heaxt.  By  your  example  they  will  learn  to  distinguish  between 
honesty  and  dishonesty,  between  truth  and  falsehood.  And  as 
they  grow  in  years  you  can  teach  them  the  mysteries  of  our 
Holy  Keligion — the  love  of  God  for  our  fallen  race,  as  seen  in 
the  gift  of  the  beloved  Son.  The  story  of  the  Cross  can  interest 
the  tender  child ;  and  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall  from  a 
father  s  lips,  and  the  pravei's  leamt  by  a  mother's  knee  are  the 
last  things  forgotten.  They  become  seeds  of  truth  and  plants 
of  righteousness. 

In  ordinary  cases,  instruction  from  the  pulpit  will  be  above 
the  capacity  of  children ;  but  the  bread  of  Irfe  that  is  nourishing 
to  you  will  not  be  less  beneficial,  but  greatly  more  so,  if  you 
hresk  it'  down  for  your  children.  What  you  hear  you  can 
teach  them  as  you  sit  in  the  house  and  walk  by  the  way.  We 
have  seen,  then,  that  direct  religious  instruction  should  not  be 
forgotten  by  parents  as  a  duty  devolving  on  them.  But  it 
ought  to  be  imparted  with  such  skill  and  love,  as  never  to  be 
felt  to  be  a  grievous  burden  by  the  children.  Remember  that 
regularity  of  instruction  permits  variety  of  exercise.  But  it 
is  highly  probable,  if  you  were  acting  up  to  duty,  that  you 
would  find  it  judicious  to  catechize  often ;  for  the  mind  is  not 
expanded  without  effbi-t.  And  painstaking  in  youth  may  save 
many  blushes  in  manhood  and  womanhood  when  knowledge 
is  called  for  that  is  not  possessed.  Family  worship  has  a  great 
educative  power ;  and  the  piety  of  that  household  where  it  is 
not  conducted  regularly  is  not  likely  to  be  warm.  Prayer  and 
praise  are  the  handmaids  of  devotion.  Teach  then  your  chil- 
dren. Remember  also  that  the  normal  condition  of  domestic 
life  is  one  of  fi'ee,  loving,  constant  intercourse  between  children 
and  parents.     This  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  amid  the  multitude 
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of  public  engagements  in  city  life  that  call  the  father  away 
from  home.  -Ajid  when  this  is  unavoidable  it  lies  with  you 
mothers  to  teach  your  children  the  first  principles  of  morality 
and  religion,  as  you  sit  in  your  houses  or  walk  by  the  ways. 
The  task  is  both  onerous  and  honourable ;  but  love  for  your 
ofispring  should  make  the  labour  light ;  and  love  for  your  Grod 
should  make  the  duty  pleasant.  The  welfare  of  the  Church 
and  the  world  is  to  a  great  extent  entrusted  to  your  keeping, 
Christian  parents— especially  to  you  Christian  mothers ! 

Sitting  by  a  Highland  brook,  watching  the  sunshine  glim- 
mering on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  and  listening  to  the  mur- 
muring of  the  water  among  the  pebbles,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
power  of  silent  influences  by  noticing  the  long  grass  from  the 
topmost  rocks  bending  down  with  ite  burden  of  moisture  to 
the  ferns  and  mosses,  and  lichens  below,  from  which  the  drops 
silently  trickled  down  into  the  stream  swelling  its  volume;  and 
I  thought  thus  is  the  living  stream  of  the  Church  augmented 
by  the  silent  sanctifying  influence  of  Home.     . 

R.  C.--G. 
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We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  Frame's  work  has 
just  been  issued ;  for  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  and 
there  really  is  no  other  book  by  which  the  views  of  the  Evangelical 
Union  may  be  learned  on  this  very  important  doctrine. 

Perhaps  indeed  we  say  too  much  when  we  call  it  an  exponent  of 
the»  views  of  the  denomination ;  for  in  the  Statement  of  Principles 
issued  by  our  Conference,  no  very  minute  deliverance  is  given  on 
this  very  difficult  and  somewhat  delicate  subject  The  great  point 
around  which  our  controversial  eagerness  has  ever  been  concentrated 
is  not  the  fall  of  the  first  Adam,  but  redemption  through  the 
Second.  And  if  men  only  were  led  to  believe,  and  to  preach  that 
Jesus  died  for  every  sinner,  and  procured  through  his  Holy  Spirit 
iill  that  was  necessary  for  their  complete  salvation,  our  honoured 
founders  did  not  care  to  enlarge  very  much  on  the  particulars  of  the 
ilamage  which  our  first  parents  had  done  us  long  ago.  We 
confess,  however,  that  philosophical  consistency  requires  that  the 
subject  should  be  faced ;  for  in  truth  no  preacher  can  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  human  ability  to  believe  the  Gospel  without  implying  a 
certain  theology  on  original  sin. 

Nor  need  we  deny  that  in  many  quarters  considerable  suspicion 

*  Original  Sin :  an  Essay  on  (he  Fall.  By  Jabces  Frame.  Second  Edition. 
London :  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co.,  39  Paternoster  Row.     Pp.  20^. 
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is  entertained  about  our  views  on  this  very  point.  Frequently  ihe 
criticism  has  been  passed,  "  They  are  not  so  far  wrong  on  election,  or 
the  work  of  the  Spirit ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  satisfied  witli  their 
opinions  about  original  sin."  Possibly,  therefore,  we  may  do  some 
little  service  both  to  inquiring  friends  and  mistaken  foes  if  we  should 
80  notice  this  second  edition  of  Mr.  Frame's  excellent  book,  as  to 
give  at  the  same  time  a  brief  exposition  of  our  sentiments  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Frame  very  properly  remarks  that  the  phrase  "  original  sin " 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  and  that  therefore  a  man  need  not 
be  deemed  unscriptural  in  his  views,  although  he  should  deny 
altogether  what  systematic  divines  have  said  about'  it.  According  to 
our  author  original  sin  is  simply  the  first  sin  that  ever  was  committed, 
or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  the  second  ;  for  the  woman's  transgression 
is  eclipsed  by  that  special  and  peculiar  prominence  which  is  assigned 
to  her  husband's  fall.  Mr.  Frame  grants  at  once  that  Adam  stood  in 
the  garden  of  Eden  as  the  fedei^  head  of  the  race.  Indeed,  no 
reverent  student  of  the  word  of  Gk)d  could  deny  this  whose  attention 
had  been  turned  to  that  remarkable  parallel  which  is  drawn  by  the 
apostle  between  the  first  Adam  and  the  Second  in  Romans  v,  12 — 21. 
Of  this  paragraph  our  author  gives  us  a  detailed  and  interesting 
exposition.  He  concludes,  with  Paul,  that  because  Adam  sinned  in 
£den,  "  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  sinned  in  him."  But 
what  is  the  death  that  has  thus  universally  passed  upon  the  race  on 
account  of  our  progenitor's  transgression  1  Not  spiritual  death  ;  for 
spiritual  death  is  itself  sin, — and  God  could  not  inflict  it  without 
being  the  author  of  sin.  Not  eternal  death;  for  then  millions  of  little 
children  must  needs  be  lost  for  ever — a  conclusion  from  which  the 
conscience  of  Christendom  begins  eveiywhere  to  shrink  more  and 
more  genei*ally.  It  only  remains,  then,  that  ihe  death  of  the  body 
should  be  the  penalty  referred  to  by  the  Apostle.  Geology  has 
indeed  proved,  as  Mr.  Frame  admits,  that  various  orders  of  animals 
had  died  before  man  came  upon  the  arena  of  the  world ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  special  immortality  had  been  conferred  upon  the 
human  race ; — and  this  is  the  chartered  blessing  which  our  race  has 
lost  by  the  transgression  of  the  "  first  man."  If  any  objector  should 
be  disposed  to  urge  that  it  was  hardly  kind  in  our  Creator  to  let  the 
whole  race  suffer  for  their  progenitor's  transgression  of  the  Paradisaic 
requirement,  our  author  has  the  following  apt  quotation  at  hand 
from  the  work  of  the  late  Dr.  Payne  of  Exeter,  On  Original  Sin : — 

''These  conieqaences  are  merely  the  loss  of  chartered  blessings;  and  we 
lose  them  by  virtue  of  belonging  to  the  family  of  Adam,  as  the  whole  line  of 
the  descendants  of  a  nobleman  lose  title  and  rank  by  the  erasure  of  their 
ancestor's  name  from  the  Ust  of  the  peerage.  The  endurance  of  this  loss  may 
have  been  punishment  to  Adam,  but  it  is  not  punishment  to  us.  He  was 
responsible  for  the  act  which  entailed  this  awful  ruin  upon  us — ^we  were  not 
responsible.  He  was  grUUif  in  committing  the  act ;  his  guilt  does  not  attach  to 
us,  yet  it  involves  us  in  a^  the  consequences  of  the  act  as  if  it  had  been  our 
own.  The  children  bom  to  exalted  rank  lose  the  honours  of  nobilitv  when 
their  father  becomes  a  rebel ;  yet  no  one  conomves  of  his  ^ilt  as  attaching  to 
them ;  and  if  to  account  for  their  loss  of  title  and  station,  while  personally 
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they  might  be  blameless,  any  one  should  think  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
legal  fiction  that  the  crime  of  the  father  was  imputed  to  them,  and  that  there- 
fore they  suffered  its  consequences,  he  would  be  more  in  danger  of  being 
laughed  at  for  his  simplicity  than  commended  for  his  ingenuity.  Every  one 
wo^d,  in  this  case,  feel  that  the  children  lose,  not  what  every  blameless  sub- 
ject of  the  commonwealth  has  a  right  to  claim  for  the  community,  but  patent 
honours,  which  it  reserves  to  itself,  and  should  reserve  to  itself  a  right  to  bestow, 
or  withhold,  as  the  weal  of  the  nation  may  seem  to  require." 

Indeed,  children  every  day  suffer  through  the  sins  of  their  parents 
and  ancestors;  and  cannot  but  so  suffer,  so  wondrously  interwoven 
and  inter-dependent  are  the  fortunes  of  successive  generations.  But 
we  blame  only  the  transgressor  himself,  however  much  we  may  pity 
those  who  suffer  through  his  means.  Mr.  Frame  himself  writ^  very 
forcibly  to  the  same  effect, — 

"  We  cannot  have  a  full  view  of  sin  unless  we  have  before  our  mental  vision 
at  once  blameworthiness,  moral  defilement,  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment. 
The  person  who  sins  becomes  thereby  worthy  of  blame,  subject  to  pollution, 
and  deserving  of  punishment.  Now,  when  Adam  transgressed  the  law  imposed 
upon  him  in  Eden,  he  became  a  guilty  or  blameworthy  creature ;  but  the  ffuilt 
of  that  sin  is  not  imputed  to  the  race.  We  are  all  guilty  creatures ;  but  there 
are  none  of  us  to  be  blamed  for  eating  of  the  fruit  of  that  forbidden  tree  which 
grew  nearly  six  thousand  years  aeo  in  the  garden  of  Eden. 

''We  contend  that  guilt  or  blameworthiness  is  not  capable  of  imputation^ 
except  to  the  person  by  whom  it  has  been  contracted.  Guilt  is  the  opposite 
of  innocence.  Neither  guilt  itself,  nor  innocence  itself,  is  transferable.  Guilt, 
like  innocence,  belongs  essentially  and  inseparably  to  the  individual  by  whom 
the  sin  has  been  conunitted.  It  can  neither  be  imputed  to  another,  nor  yet 
obliterated. " 

There  is  only  one  point  here  in  which,  in  our  opinion,  both  Mr. 
Frame  and  Dr.  Payne,  as  quoted  by  him,  come  short — namely,  the 
,  omission  of  the  practical  remark  that  very  often  such  a  deprivation 
as  that  referred  to  turns  out  to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
Frequently  the  loss  of  wealth  and  dignity  through  a  parent's  crimes 
has  so  humbled  a  family,  as  to  have  led  them  to  the  tSirone  of  gi*ace 
here,  and  the  throne  of  glory  hereafter ;  and  in  like  manner,  sad 
although  those  diseases  be  which  Adam's  fall  has  entailed  upon  us, 
and  gloomy  though  that  portal  of  moiiiality  be  through  which  we 
must"  all  pass,  they  are  overruled  by  Grod  to  the  production  of  that 
rich  and  rai'e  sanctification  of  soul,  which  makes  the  ransomed  ones  of 
earth  objects  of  so  much  admiring  interest  to  the  unfallen  hosts  of 
heaven. 

But  temporal  death  is  not  the  only  bitter  fruit  of  Adam's  fall.  The 
race  has  inherited  also  a  universal  tendency  to  sin,  although  Mr. 
Frame  finds  the  seat  of  that  tendency,  not  in  the  soul,  but  in  the 
body  and  in  the  circumstances  of  surrounding  society.  He  discards 
as  blasphemous  the  materialistic  theory  of  traduction,  according  to 
which  the  soul  of  a  child  is  propagated  by  the  parent,  as  well  as  the 
body.  In  support  of  the  position  he  takes  here,  he  quotes  a  most 
characteristic  paragraph  from  the  fii-st  series  of  the  published  Dis- 
courses of  Dr.  WilBam  Anderson  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
Glasgow.  It  is  so  quaint  and  powerful,  Uiat  our  readers  we  are  sure 
will  thank  us  for  inserting  it. 
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"Hearken  to  this  vaunting  philosopher's  creed,  who  affects  to  scorn  the 
Christian  for  his  credulity  in  Delieving  absurdities.  He  believes  that  man's 
mind  is  only  a  piece  of  matter  !  Is  there  no  mystery  in  that  ?  Refine  it  as  he 
may, — let  him  make  it  the  electric  fire  purified  of  all  its  grossness, — still  it  will 
be  matter  which,  according  to  him,  performs  all  the  work  of  thought  and 
feeling  by  which  man  is  characterized ;  a  piece  of  matter  which  is  the  arithmeti- 
cian with  its  calculations, — the  politician  with  its  statecraft, — the  metaphy- 
sician with  its  analysis  of  thought ; — a  piece  of  matter  whose  sentiment  con- 
ceives the  poetry,  and  with  which  it  excites  the  sensibilities  of  other  pieces  of 
matter  like  itself, — electrifying  them  without  a  figure, — electrifying  them  with 
sentiments  of  friendship  and  patriotism.  Bational  philosopher,  who  will 
believe  no  mysteries  !  Yea,  infidel !  it  will  be  but  a  piece  of  matter,  after  all, 
which  an^ishes  you  with  those  compunctions  of  conscience  which  make  you 
such  a  restless  man.  I  wonder  that,  beine  a  philosopher,  you  should  be  so 
-cowardly  as  to  distress  yourself  so  much  about  the  accusations  of  a  piece  of 
matter  !  You  look  as  if  I -misrepresented  you.  In  what?  Perhaps  it  is  the 
piece  of  matter  of  which  you  complain  as  a  caricature.  I  should  have  reflected 
that  your  philosophy  ascribes  to  mind  the  projperties  of  dk  fluid.  It  will  there- 
fore be  a  drop  of  matter  which  is  the  calculating  arithmetician,  and  the 
ambitious  statesman,  and  the  subtle  metaphysician,  and  the  sentimental  poet, 
and  that  conscience.  This  is  some  improvement,  I  admit,  in  respect  of  the 
conscience,  at  least.  A  bitter  poisonous  drop,  I  doubt  not,  you  feel  it  to  be. 
I  have  heard  of  a  Death  drop ;  this  will  be  it.  How  forgetful  I  am  !  It  is  an 
electric  fluid,  when  I  recollect  accurately.  Mind,  then,  will  be  a  aparh  of 
matter,  or  more  poetically,  a  fl^me  of  matter ;  that  is  your  philosophy  in  it, 
most  el^ant  form.  Scorn — worthy  fool !  if  you  were  not  more  an  object  of 
pity  : — Kjiow  this,  that  Christian  men  have  not  the  capacity,  because,  through 
the  love  of  sin  and  enmity  against  God,  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  temptation, 
as  a  matter  of  self  interest,  to  believe  such  miracles  as  you  believe,  even  that 
matter  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  the  wondrous  thoughts  and  emotions 
of  a  human  soul." 

If,  then,  the  soul  of  the  infant  be  not  material  (as  how  could  it  be?), 
and  therefore  has  not  been  propagated  by  the  parent,  it  must  have 
come  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  therefore  must  be  pure  !  The  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  irrefragable.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  for  an 
adversary  to  escape  from  it.  Once  more  Mr.  Frame  treats  his  i-eaders 
to  Dr.  Anderson*s  clear  exposition  of  the  subject,  in  words  of  eloquent 
ivnd  withering  sarcasm.  This  second  quotation  is  from  the  venerable 
Doctor's  work  On  Regeneration, — 

"Since  all  minds  proceed  directly  from  the  formative  hand  of  God,  they  are 
in  the  first  instance  pure  and  unperverted.  In  making  this  statement,  I 
assume  anything  but  an  attitude  of  defence  and  apologv  ;  on  the  contrary,  for 
any  one  to  deny  it,  and  represent  them  as  being  at  tneir  ori^  tainted  and 
inclined  to  sin,  I  denounce,  as  being  an  impeachment  of  Go^  as  being  the 
author  of  sin,  in  the  worst  form  possible  in  which  the  impeachment  can  be 
made,  as  not  only  tempting  to  ite  commission,  but  directly  creating  it.  It 
requires  only  one  other  evil  thought  of  him  to  perfect  the  blasphemy, — viz., 
that  he  will  avenge  himself  on  that  of  which  he  himself  is  tne  originator. 
What  monstrous  shapes  of  opinion  they  are,  for  holding  which  some  wul  boast 
of  the  soundness  and  depth  of  their  theology  !  And  with  what  pretensions  of 
zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  they  will  impose  on  the  vulgar,  in.  anathematizing 
those  who  are  concerned  about  vindicating  his  character  from  their  sacrilegious 
imputations !  There  is  need  that  the  people  be  undeceived ;  and  assured,  from 
our  private  knowledge  of  them,  that  these  men  are  not  any  more  the  most 
sanctified  in  their  lives,  than  they  are  the  most  scholar-like  (which  every  one 
knows  they  are  not),  who  are  distinguished  for  their  grimace  and  fury  in.  their 
exhibitions  of  God  as  an  object  of  horror, — sovereign  to  ordain,  yea,  to  create 
sin ;  and  then  sovereign  to  punish  it, — sovereign  for  all  evil !    That  any  man 
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who  inculcates  such  notions  of  God  should  be  tolerated, — ^much  more,  thit  he 
should  gain  credit  as  a  faithful  preacher  of  the  Gospel, — is  not  a  little  surprising. 
The  explanation  appears  to  be,  partly,  that  such  views  of  God  accord  with  the 
sentiments  which  the  pervert^  nature  of  man  entertains  of  him,  framing 
Juggernauts  for  itself  in  all  lands,  of  different  forms  indeed,  but  all  animated 
by  the  same  spirit ;  partly,  that  many,  beinff  of  a  cruel  disposition  themselves, 
can  more  easily  comprehend  how  God  should  be  of  such  a  nature  also  than  how 
he  should  be  generous  and  bountiful ;  and  partly,  because  multitudes  imagine 
tiiat  religion  consists  in  being  terrified  for  God,  and  therefore  value  that 
declaimer  most  whose  screamings  and  contortions  of  features  occasion  them 
most  of  such  pity.  Having  enjoyed  such  a  harrowing  of  their  nerves,  they 
reflect  complacently  how  rehgious  they  are  ;  and  gratefully,  of  course,  as  well 
as  admirincrly,  publish  the  excellence  of  him  who  painted  the  image  for  them 
in  lines  and  colours  so  horrifying.  They  are  greatly  ignorant  of  the  state  of 
matters  who  may  object  that  there  is  no  need  of  such  indignant  protestations  ; 
as  if  such  views,  so  derogatory  of  God,  were,  now-a-days  at  least,  nowhere 
inculcated  or  entertained.  Even  now-a-days,  and  among  ourselves,  they  are 
popular,  and  praised  as  peculiarly  evangelical.** 

If,  then,  the  soul  comes  pure  and  unstained  from  a  pure  and  holy 
God,  why  do  men  universally  fall  into  sini  We  must  here  allow 
Mr.  Frame  to  speak  for  himself, — 

''There  are  others  who  account  for  the  early  and  the  universal  development 
of  moral  evil  upon  the  principle  of  evil  example.  According  to  this  theory 
the  cause  of  tne  universal  prevalence  of  human  depravit}r  is  the  universal 
prevalence  of  bad  example.  No  doubt  evil  example  has  a  mighty  influence  in 
eliciting  and  spreading  depravity.  We  all  know  its  polluting  tendency.  We 
could,  therefore,  receive  tnis  theory  as  a  cause,  but  not  the  primary  cause,  of 
the  universality  of  human  depravity.  It  is  inadequate  to  account  fully  for  the 
melancholy  fact,  because  experience  and  observation  alike  testifv  that  some 
who  have,  comparatively  speaking,  a  good  example  set  before  them  oecome  more 
depraved  than  others  placed  in  far  less  favourable  circumstances.  We  firmly 
believe  that  were  an  infaut  taken  from  its  mother's  breast,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  perfectly  holy  bein^  and  thus  removed  m>m  aU  evil 
influence  from  without,  it  would  yet  manifest  depravity  on  becoming  a  moral 
agent.  Now,  what  would  be  the  cause  of  the  development  of  mond  evil  in 
such  a  case  ?  It  could  not  be  evil  example,  for  the  example  is  supposed  to  be 
I>erfect.  The  cause  would  be  found,  in  our  humble  judgement,  in  the  connec- 
tion of  the  soul  with  the  flesh  inherited  from  Adam.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
GUhI  does  anything  directly  to  the  soul  in  order  to  elicit  depravity ;  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  moral  evil  is  early  and  universally  developed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  evil  influence  which  the  corrupt  constitution  of  the  flesh,  derived 
by  descent  from  Adam,  has  upon  the  pure  and  unperverted  soul,  which  comes 
immediately  from  God.  We  do  not  aver  that  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  con- 
taminated by  its  connection  with  the  body.  Such  a  view  would  imply  that  the 
soul  and  the  body  were  of  the  same  nature,  both  being  material.  Human 
depravity  is  not  a  nhysical,  but  a  moral,  defect.  It  consists  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  consequently,  in  a  wrong  state  of  all 
the  feelings  of  the  soul.  Now,  the  early  and  universal  manifestation  of  this 
wrong  direction  of  the  faculties  and  wrong  state  of  the  feelings  is  caused, 
partly  by  the  influence  of  evil  example,  and  partly  by  the  connection  of  the 
soul  with  that  corrupt  body  which  we  have  inherited  from  Adun.  These 
causes  of  human  depravity,  however,  are  not  to  be  viewed  as  necessary  causes. 
Man  is  not  a  necessitated,  but  a  free,  agent.  We  must  never  lose  si^ht  of  the 
fact  that  G^,  in  the  exercise  of  his  sovereignty,  has  endowed  man  with  a  self- 
determining  power  of  wilL  In  the  exercise  of  that  God-grven  power,  seeing 
that  the  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  'upon  all  flesh,'  man  might  resist 
these  inducements  to  sin.  He  is  not  necessitated  to  fall  into  sin  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  period  when  responsibility  commences.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  however,  that  there  has  always  been  an  early  and  universal  yielding. 
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<m  the  part  of  man,  to  the  infiaenoe  of  bad  example,  and  to  the  temptations 
of  the  flesh." 

Hunger  and  thirst,  although  mental  desires,  are  really  excited  by 
bodily  states;  and  it  need  not  be  thought  therefore  an  untenable 
or  unphilosophical  theory,  that  the  origin  of  those  peculiar  tendencies 
which  we  see  in  men  around  us  is  to  be  found  in  a  disordered  state 
of  the  flesh.  We  all  know  that  the  children  of  drunkards  and 
debauchees  have  a  tendency  towards  the  sins  of  their  parents,  evi- 
dently because  by  the  commission  of  these  sins,  these  parents  had 
injured  their  own  corporeal  constitutions.  For  the  same  reason  the 
flesh  of  Adam  was  disharmonized  and  deteriorated  by  his  transgressions, 
so  that  the  souls  of  his  infant  children  quickened  and  occupied 
irritating  and  seductive  tabernacles  which  were  unfavourable  to  the 
formation  of  holiness.  And  how  mightily  is  the  evil  aggravated  when 
we  think  of  the  many  generations  down  which  this  ever  accumulating 
deterioration  of  man's  physical  constitution  has  rolled  ! 

There  is  just  one  point  here  on  which  perhaps  Mr.  Frame  might 
have  profitably  enlarged  more  fully  than  he  has  done.  An  eager 
opponent  might  be  ready  to  object  that  this  adverse  influence  of  the 
flesh  and  of  surrounding  circumstances  must  be  necessitating,  since  all 
men  fall  before  it.  One  powerful  reply  is  that  we  are  all  conscious 
of  the  freedom  of  our  wills.  When  we  look  back  upon  our  past  career 
we  feel  that  we  might  have  acted  otherwise  than  we  have  done. 
Without  doubt  also  there  is  some  force  in  what  Dr.  Knapp  sa  ys,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Frame,  that  in  youth  the  passions  are  stronger  than 
tiie  reason,  which  is  not  yet  fully  developed ;  and  that  they  therefore 
more  easily  seize  the  helm. 

We  would  have  liked  also  that  Mr.  Frame  should  have  referred  to 
the  case  of  those  children  who  seem  to  be  renewed  from  the  womb,  or 
at  least  who  cannot  recollect  the  time  when  they  did  not  love  the 
Lord.  If  Pelagius  has  been  correctly  reported  in  his  controversies 
with  Augustine,  he  seems  to  have  held  that  some  men  never  sin 
at  all,  and  therefore  do  not  require  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ.  From 
such  a  position  we  start  and  shrink  back.  Still,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  there  are  many  children  brought  up  in  exemplary  households 
in  whose  hearts  God's  Spirit  has  dwelt  from  very  early  days.  For 
their  sins  and  shortcomings  they  flee  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  yet 
the  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  the  dawn  of  the  day  of  grace  were 
coincident  in  their  souls.  And  here  we  have  ihe  full  reply  to  the 
objection  referred  to,  namely,  that  how  great  soever  be  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  children  lie  in  consequence  of  Adam's  fall,  these 
are  more  than  coimterbalanced  by  the  richer  supply  of  grace  which 
Emmanuel  has  provided. 

We  would  like  to  present  our  readers  with  Mr.  Frame's  exposition  of 
Psalm  li,  5.  The  paragraph  will  at  once  explain  a  diflSculty  that  may 
still  linger  in  some  minds,  and  give  another  specimen  of  our  author's 
style. 

"The  passa^  usually  quoted  in  proof  of  the  depraved  state  of  the  soul  at 
its  first  formation  is  the  following, — 'Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity ;  and  in 
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sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  These  words  are  supposed  to  teach  that 
David  declares  that  he  was  conceived  and  bom  a  sinner.  The  term  here 
rendered  *shapen'  properly  means  'brought  forth.'  This  is  now  generally 
admitted  by  all  competent  critics.  The  real  meaning  of  the  passage  appears 
to  be  this : — David  was  conceived  and  brought  forth  in  the  midst  of  sin.  The 
sin  referred  to  was  in  his  mother;  not  in  him.  He  came  into  being  surronnded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  sin.  It  is  a  fact  that  he  was  conceived  and  bom  in  the 
midst  of  sin.  His  mother  was  a  sinner.  His  father  was  a  sinner.  His  relations 
were  sinners.  His  neighbours  were  sinners.  He  came  into  a  world  inhabited 
by  sinners,  and  by  sinners  alone.  This  is  a  calamitous  fact,  and  a  fact  con- 
nected with  the  universality  of  human  depravity.  The  imperfections  of 
believers  are  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  we  have  all  been  con- 
ceived and  brought  into  the  world  in  the  midst  of  infecting  iniquity.  This  fact 
David  had  not  sufficiently  considered  when  he  fell  into  the  grievous  sin  which 
in  this  psalm  he  so  penitently  confesses  and  so  deeply  deplores.  It  should  have 
made  him  more  watchful.  God  punishes  sin,  and  thereiore  we  cannot  suppose 
that  he  has  created  it,  or  that  he  renders  it  inevitable.  Grod  is  a  Sovereign, 
but  he  does  not  exercise  his  sovereignty  to  tempt  to  the  commission  of  sin  or 
directly  to  create  it." 

Mr.  Frame  closes  his  book  with  a  very  precious  chapter  on  the 
Means  of  Cure.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  still  loves  the  simple 
Grospel,  and  keeps  his  heart  toward  God  in  its  right  place.  All  God*s 
true  servants  should  ever  strive  to  put  as  much  of  Christ  into  every 
sermon  they  preachy  and  every  book  they  write,  as  might  be  blessed 
to  the  saving  of  a  soul.  This  closing  chapter  is  so  rich  and  full  of  the 
true  grace  of  Grod  that  we  could  conceive  of  a  reader  saying,  with 
tear-bedewed  eyes,  as  he  laid  down  the  book.  "I  began  this 
volume  expecting  to  get  light  only  on  Original  Sin;  but  blessed 
be  God,  while  I  was  yet  reading,  he  washed  away  all  my  actual 
transgressions !'' 

Mr.  Frame's  style  is  remarkably  clear  and  simple.  Some  might 
think  indeed  that  his  sentences,  if  longer,  here  and  there,  would 
flow  more  smoothly;  but  on  the  other  hand  again,  their  very 
brevity  helps  the  clearness  of  the  argument.  It  miist  be  confessed 
that  the  composition  is  frequently  very  beautiful.  Our  brother 
is  evidently  no  idler;  for  this  enlarged  edition  of  his  first  work, 
as  well  as  the  other  books  which  he  publishes  every  now  and  then, 
show  that  he  is  reading  much  and  writing  much  at  Erith,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  If  some  Glasgow  ministers  may  feel  tempted  to  say, 
"How  well  the  London  minister  has  written  it!"  the  London 
printers,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  disposed  to  exclaim,  "  How  well 
the  Glasgow  printer  has  printed  it!" 


THEOLOGICAL    QUESTIONS. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  (A.  S. ),  has  sent  us  the  following  (][aeries,  ezpressiiig 
a  desire  that  we  would  answer  them,  if  convenient,  in  this  Number  of  the 
Repository: — 

I.  The  Moral  Law. 

(1.)  *'Do  the  Ten  Commandments,  as  delivered  on  Sinai,  contain  all  the 
moral  law  ?'* 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative.  Without 
doubt,  even  as  these  comprehensive  statutes  could  be  compressed  by  the 
Kedeemer  himself  within  the  com|)ass  of  two  great  commandments,  in  like 
manner,  they  admitted  of  amplification  or  enlarg^  illustration.  Thus  we  hear 
nothing  at  Sinai's  base  of  the  duties  which  subjects  owe  to  sovereigns,  or 
servants  to  masters;  but  these  are  involved  in  the  injunction  of  the  fifth 
commandment.  We  hold  that  '*  all  that  is  required  of  man  "  has  been  included 
by  divine,  superhuman  wisdom,  in  the  demands  of  these  precious  laws. 

(2.)  **Is  their  dress  Jewish?  That  is,  were  they  delivered  in  the  form  in 
which  we  find  them  because  of  any  peculiarity  in  the  people  who  were  con- 
stituted their  depositaries  ?  " 

Without  doubt,  the  dress  of  the  enactments  of  the  ceremonial  law  was 
Jewish;  but  we  fail  to  find  any  Hebrew  peculiarity  in  these  "ten  words" 
which  were  spoken  on  a  difierent  occasion,  and,  probably,  on  a  different  peak 
of  the  "two-forked"  mount.  The  only  commandment  for  which  such  a 
peculiarity  could  be  claimed  with  anv  appearance  of  reason  is  the  fourth ;  but 
the  absolute  need  of  a  day  of  rest  for  man,  bound  down,  as  he  is,  under  the 
curse  of  labour,  and  the  miserable  failures  of  those  who  have  tried  substitutes 
of  their  own,  stamp  a  special  impritnaiur  on  this  statute,  and  prove  it  heaven's 
boon  to  mankind. 

(3.)  "  If  the  morality  of  the  Decalogue  be  eternal  and  unchangeable,  on  what 
principle  were  bigamy  and  concubinage  allowed  under  the  Mosaic  and  Prophetic 
economies?  '  I  gave  thee  thy  masters  house,  and  thy  master's  wives  into  thy 
bosom,  and  gave  thee  the  house  of  Israel  and  of  Judah ;  and  if  that  had  been 
too  little,  I  would  moreover  have  ffiven  unto  thee  such  and  such  things'  (2  Sam. 
xii,  8).     God  by  Nathan  to  David.^' 

Our  Saviour  furnishes  us  with  a  key  to  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  in  the 
answer  which  he  gave  to  the  Pharisees  who  "tempted"  him  concerning  the 
law  of  divorce;  "Moses,  because  of  Uie  hardness  of  your  hearts,  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives ;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  A  high  standard 
had  been  raised;  but,  in  great  sorrow  and  long-suffering,  the  Lord  found 
it  necessary  to  make  allowance  for  rude  people,  who  were  under  mdimentaiy 
training.  Our  missionaries  in  Africa  and  Polynesia,  while  proclaiming  the 
stringency  of  the  Edenic  statute  of  marriage,  which  was  re-enacted  by  Christ, 
have  yet  been  under  the  painful  necessity  of  bearing  long  with  converts  whose 
habits  had  been  so  very  different  in  that  respect;  and  the  Lord  of  heaven, 
taking  into  account  the  laxity  which  prevailed  in  the  East  generally  as  to 
concubinage,  mercifully  "winked"  at  practical  imperfections,  as  well  as  at 
"  ignorance "  (Acts  xvii,  30),  while  at  the  same  time  he  called  men  both  to 
higher  faith  and  higher  purity. 

(4.)  "In  what  light  is  Jesus  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  the  Moral  Law? — 
whether  as  a  legislator  ^ving  further  developments  of  law,  or  as  an  expositor 
brushing  away  the  rubbish  that  had  gathered  around  the  old  code,  through  the 
glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  ?  " 

We  do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  Saviour  should  not  be  regarded  in  both 
lights.  Of  course  he  did  not  come  to  abrogate  the  Moral  Law.  He  came  not 
to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  essential  moral  requirement 
was  abated  or  blotted  out.  But  the  Jewish  doctors  had  so  represented  these 
sacred  statutes  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Deity  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
mere  outward  and  heartless  observance  of  them.  When,  then,  Jesus  stood  up 
on  the  New  Testament  Sinai,  near  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  said,  "  Ye  have  heard 
that  it  was  said  by  them  of  old  time.  .  .  .  But  I  say  unto  you,"  ...  in  the 
one  utterance  he  was  a  "rubbish-brushing  Expositor,"  in  the  other  a  "Legis- 
lator giving  further  developments  of  law."  Yet,  in  the  latter  capacity,  he  did 
not  enact  any  fresh  code.  He  did  not  dig  a  fresh  well  of  hortatory  truth ;  but 
rather,  by  lifting  out  the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  for  centuries,  showed 
how  deep  his  Father  had  originally  intended  the  well  to  be.  He  did  not, 
however,  speak  as  a  mediator,  such  as  Moses  professed  to  be.  A  greater  than 
Moses  was  there.  God  himself  was  needed.  Even  in  Britain  it  requires  as 
high  a  power  to  mend  an  old  law  as  to  make  a  new  one. 
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306  THEOLOGICAL   QUESTIONS. 

II.  SpiRn;s  IN  Prison. 

(1.)  ''Is  there  an  intermediate  state,  wherein  disembodied  spirits  abide  in  a 
quiescent  condition  until  the  resurrection?  " 

We  are  led  to  understand  in  the  New  Testament  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
state,  that  is,  a  separate  abode  both  for  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  between 
death  and  judgement.  But  that  this  condition  of  existence  will  not  be  one  of 
quiesence  or  passive  unconsciousness  is  made  plain  by  the  parable  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarus,  in  which  we  read  of  the  conscious  happiuess  of  a  represen- 
tative of  the  one  class,  and  the  conscious  unhappiness  of  a  representative  of  the 
other. 

(2.)  ''If  not,  is  the  condition  of  each  at  death,  deatiny,  so  that  glory  on  the 
one  hand,  or  woe  on  the  other,  is  the  realized  state  of  the  disembodied 
immediately  after  their  departure  from  earth?'' 

Yes.  Then  shall  these  words  be  applicable ;  "  He  that  is  unjust,  let  him  be 
unjust  still :  and  he  who  is  filthy,  let  hun  be  filthy  still :  and  he  that  is  righteous, 
let  him  be  righteous  still :  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  stilL" 

(3.)  "  If  it  be  the  case  tha,t  juJgeinent  or  sentence  must  precede  destiny,  when 
then  does  such  judgement  take  place  ?  And  if  it  be  gone  through  cU  death, 
why  is  there  said  to  be  a  public  declaration  of  awards  and  punishments  at  the 
resurrection  ?  '* 

Whenever  death  takes  place  the  disembodied  soul  knows  its  true  position 
towards  God  by  that  direct  intuitional  apprehension  of  which  we  can  have 
Uttle  idea,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  these  walls  of  fiesh.  As  to  the  difilculty 
of  a  double  judgement,  we  refer  for  illustration  to  the  Coroner's  Inquest  iu 
England,  which  is  held  whenever  a  crime  is  committed,  but  is  followed,  often 
after  a  considerable  interval,  by  the  trial  before  the  superior  Jud^e.  Freauently 
the  doom  of  a  malefactor  is  regarded  as  settled  bv  the  first  exammation ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  strict  equity,  as  wefl  as  of  the  wider  publication  of  the  case,  the  second 
and  great  trial  is  nevertheless  held.  Indeed,  our  secret  preliminary  investi- 
gation in  Scotland  affords  a  still  better  illustiution  than  the  public  inquiry  of 
the  English  Coroner.     The  analogy  is  so  apparent  that  it  need  not  be  applied. 

(4.)  "If  destiny  is  the  condition  of  the  disembodied,  then  it  cannot  be  the 
case  that  the  Gospel  was  proclaimed  among  them  by  Jesus ;  and  if  destiny  la 
not  their  condition,  then  from  the  apostle  Peter  (1  Epis.  iii,  19,  20),  we  do  not 
learn  that  those  who  had  never  heard  the  Gospel  have  the  message  of  mercy 
proclaimed  to  them  after  death,  but  that  those  who  have  been  disobedient, 
t.«.,  rejectors  of  the  great  salvation,  have  the  chance  again  of  tramiding  under 
foot  the  Son  of  God  ?^ 

Our  correspondent  has  stated  the  alternative  rightly  enough,  if  we  take  for 
granted  the  Iloman  Catholic  interpretation  of  the  passage,  that  Christ,  even 
when  his  body  was  lyingin  the  grave,  or  after  his  resurrection  and  befwe  his 
ascension,  repaired  to  Hades  or  Purgatory,  and  preached  to  captive  souls. 
But  not  only  is  this  interpretation  anti-evangelical,  out  no  reason  appears  from 
the  context,  or  from  the  Word  of  God,  why  Christ  should  have  bestowed  such 
a  privilege  on  Antediluvian  sinners  and  not  on  others.  H  we  adopt  the  ordinary 
Protestant  interpretation,  however,  that  the  preaching  refeired  to  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Noah,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reasonableness  of  the  sdectioii. 
This  point  we  will  have  an  opportunity  of  making  plain  in  reply  to  the  next 
question. 

(5.)  "On  what  principle  does  the  apostle  select  the  spirits  disobedient  in  the 
days  of  Noah,  and  not  the  spirits  who  vexed  God  in  the  wilderness,  or  the 
sinners  in  Sodom,  or  any  other  generation?  Is  it  because  that  generation  was 
the  worst  that  ever  lived  on  the  earth  (so  bad  that  God  had  to  drown  them, 
there  not  being  one  righteous  before  him  but  Noah), — ^that  for  that  reason  God 
has  set  it  forth  as  at  once  the  most  sinful,  and  yet,  one  which  had  salvation 
preached  unto  it?  Is  it  the  case  that  God  has  set  it  forth  as  a  pattern  of  his 
long-suffering  to  all  the  generations  in  the  ages  coining,  that  they  might  have 
strong  consolation  in  behoving  in  God's  long-suffering  towards  them?  " 

Our  intelligent  correspondent  has  hardly  apprehended,  in  our  opinion,  the 
reason  why  the  apostle  Peter  so  suddenly  introduces  this  referenoe  to  the 
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Antediluvian  rejectors  of  God.  The  apostle  of  the  circumcision,  as  well  as  the 
apostle  of  the  uncircumcision,  was  fond  of  tracing  parallels  between  God's 
dealings  with  men  under  the  old  economy,  and  under  the  new.  We  need  not 
wonder  at  this  when  we  remember  that  *'  The  Spirit  which  was  in  them  "  had 
grmdonsiy  intended  the  whole  outline  of  the  Patriarchal  and  Priestly  dispensa- 
tions to  be  typical  of  the  Christian.  Had  not  their  Divine  Master,  moreover, 
illustrated  hSs  own  work  by  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  rock  of  Horeb  and 
the  manna  that  fell  in  the  desert,  as  well  as  by  the  figure  of  the  brazen  serpent? 
Now,  Peter  seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  recalling  the  ministry 
and  times  of  Noah.  In  his  Second  Epistle  (and  in  this  also  he  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Eedeemer),  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  suddenness  of 
the  second  advent  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  flood  came.  In  the  pas- 
sage under  consideration,  having  just  finished  a  precious  statement  of  the  Gospel, 
— Christ  put  to  death  as  to  the  flesh,  but  quickened  as  to  that  Divine  Nature 
which  stiD  lives  (see  last  Repository), — he  suddenly  remembers  the  dealings  of 
that  same  Christ  with  the  Antediluvians  lorm  before,  as  an  admirable  illustra- 
tion of  his  dealiufjs  with  men  still.  The  sinfiu  men  of  Noah's  day  represented 
the  smful  men  of  Peter's.  Long-sufifering  Noah  represents  the  long-sufifering 
God,  or  rather  reveals  the  energy  and  agency  of  God.  The  ark  represents 
the  cross.  The  eiffht  saved  represent  Crod's  elect — that  is,  believers  who  have 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  hope  set  oefore  them, — and  here,  happily,  the  advantage 
is  on  the  side  of  the  Gospel;  for  not  ei^ht,  but  "a  great  multitude,"  had  been 
obedient  to  the  faith.  But  the  disobedient  majority,  now  ''spirits  in  prison," 
typify  those  reprobate  souls  who  refuse  to  be  saved.  When  Peter  says  that 
the  little  company  of  eiffht  were  saved  **by  water,"  he  means,  by  the  ark  in  the 
water.  Moreover,  the  baptism  that  saves,  though  suggested  by  the  element 
used  in  the  sacramental  rite,  is  evidently  the  sanctifying  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Some  commentators,  disliking  the  interpolation  of  the  adverb  **  now, 
understand  by  spirits  in  prison  simply  those  who  were  the  captives  of  sin  at  the 
time  when  Crod's  Angel  strove  with  them.  The  reader  may  adopt  that  view  if 
it  pleases  him  better.  But  undoubtedly  the  reference  is  to  a  preaching 
"sometime,"  or  long  ago,  and  not  to  evangelistic  efifort  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
resurrection.  Yet  why  should  the  interpolation  of  "now"  be  thought  too 
violent?  A  minister  speaking  elliptically  may  say  **  Thirty  years  a^o  I  preached 
to  souls  in  Paradise ; "  while  his  tone,  look,  tne  context  of  his  ad&ess,  as  well 
as  the  impossibility  of  a  literal  application  of  the  words,  might  make  it  quite 

flain  that  he  meant,  "I  preached  then  to  blessed  ones  who  are  now  in 
aradise." 


BOOKS. 

Our  ITaUonal  Besov/rces;  and  How  they  are  Wasted.     An  Omitted 
Chapter  in  Political  Economy.     By  William  Hoyle,  Author  of 
"  An  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  Long  Continued  Depression 
in  the  Cotton  Trade,"  Ac.,  <fec.     London :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
Pp.  157. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  a  year  or  two  ago  there  was  no  small 
outcry  in  Manchester  on  account  of  the  depression  of  the  cotton 
trade,  and  there  were  not  wanting  even  retrograde  politicians  who 
raised  the  cry  that  Free  Trade  had  been  a  failure,  and  that  the  only 
hope  for  the  country  was   to   return  to    the  short-sighted  selfish- 
ness of  belated  and  exploded  Protectionism.     Mr.  Hoyle  is  a  gentle- 
man resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bury,  in  Lanca- 
shire, who  is  largely  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton;  and  he 
therefore  sat  down  to  study  the  cause  of  the  dq)re68ion  of  that  branch 
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of  trade,  both  with  a  proper  self-love  and  also  with  a  patriotic  desire 
for  his  country's  best  interests.  As  he  says  himself  in  his  preface,  if 
the  cotton  trade  was  going  to  the  wall  the  sooner  he  got  out  of  it  the 
better.  Our  author,  however,  rose  from  his  self-imposed  task  con- 
vinced that  so  far  as  a  foreign  demand  was  concerned,  the  cotton 
trade  never  had  been  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  that  which 
it  occupied  between  1865  and  1869 — the  four  years  following  the 
close  of  the  American  war.  But  during  that  same  period  the  home 
demand  had  seriously  fallen  off,  as  Mr.  Hoyle  decided,  on  account  of 
the  gi"owing  intemperance  of  the  country. 

We  remember  seeing  it  stated,  at  the  time  of  the  outcry  inferred  to, 
that  Mr.  Henry  Mason,  the  eminent  millowner  of  Ashton-under- 
Lyne,  had  given  it  as  his  own  opinion,  at  a  great  public  meeting, 
convened  on  account  of  the  commercial  crisis,  that  the  cause  of 
Lancashire  depression  and  distress  was  to  be  found,  not  in  Cobden's 
Free  Trade,  but  in  that  lamentable  trade  in  poisons  which  the 
licensed  law  attempts  to  regulate,  and  which  the  people  so  suicidally 
patronize.  Mr.  Hoyle  fully  agrees  with  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Mason. 
According  to  the  work  before  us,  the  remedy  for  the  frequent  stagna- 
tion of  trade  in  Britain  is  to  be  found,  not  in  a  return  to  obsolete 
protection,  which  not  even  Benjamin  Disraeli  himself  would  recom- 
mend, but  in  those  measures  which  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his 
friends  propose,  and  which  happily  are  finding  ever  more  and  more 
favour  with  the  country,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Queen.  It  will  thus  appear  that  the  work  before  us  is  a  companion- 
volume  to  that  by  Professor  Elirk  on  Social  Politics,  which  we 
reviewed  in  this  magazine  exactly  a  year  ago.  It  has,  however,  a 
freshness  and  a  raciness  peculiarly  its  own,  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  consideration  that  a  millowner  and  a  minister  must  needs  look  at 
things  from  rather  different  standpoints.  Mr.  Hoyle  details  in  a 
veiy  interesting  manner  the  progress  of  cotton  manufacture  for  the  last 
hundred  years.  He  shows  with  what  rapid  strides  the  inventive  genius 
of  our  countrymen  moved  on  from  Kay's  picking-peg  to  Hardgreave's 
spinning  jenny,  Arkwright's  water  frame,  Crompton's  mule,  and  Cart- 
wright's  power  loom,  and  at  length  to  the  magnificent  climax  of  Watt's 
steam  engine.  He  shows  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  so  suit- 
able as  Britain  for  cotton  manufacture,  not  only  on  account  of  its  per- 
fection in  machinery,  but  also  on  account  of  its  moist  climate,  mineral 
resources,  insular  position,  and  splendid  harbours.  Contrasting  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  1 769  with  those  of  1869,  he  shows  that  our  imports 
have  increased  twenty-two  fold  (the  truest  index  of  national  wealth), 
while  our  population  has  only  doubled  itself  two  and  three  quarter  times 
over.  In  fact,  we  are  the  richest  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
yet,  let  the  Queen  and  her  government  hear  it,  yea,  let  the  astounding 
fact  be  thundered  through  Uie  world  as  the  confession  of  our  gi'eatest 
shame  and  weakness,  and  the  foreshadowing  of  our  decline  if  things 
be  not  mended,  every  tenth  vncm  is  a  ]^>auper !  The  following  extracts 
will  show  how  Mr.  Hoyle  got  his  own  mind  satisfied  as  to  the  cause 
of  depression  in  1869  : — 
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"From  the  preceding  tables  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  increase  in  tho 
value  of  cotton  goods  exported  for  the  four  years  ending  1869,  over  the  four 
years  ending  1861,  was  47  per  cent.;  of  woollen  goods,  83  per  cent.;  and  of 
linen  goods,  67  per  cent. ;  making  an  average  increase  in  the  value  of  our 
exports  in  ten  years  of  66  per  cent. ,  the  greatest  increase  which  ever  occurred 
in  the  same  time,  and  a  very  different  thing  from  the  falling  off  that  was 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  case. 

**  From  the  tables  which  have  been  given,  it  will  be  manifest  that,  whilst 
the  weight  of  cotton  used  in  goods  UiT  home  consumption  has  decreased 
261,668,000  lbs.  during  the  four  years  ending  1869,  as  compared  with  the  four 
^ears  ending  1861 ;  the  total  increase  both  of  woollen  and  linen  (notwithstand- 
mg  the  increase  in  population)  has  only  amounted  to  27,747,000  lbs.,  or  not 
much  above  a  tenth  part  of  the  falling  off  in  cotton. 

"From  a  consideration  of  the  statistics  which  have  been  given,  we  may 
logically  draw  the  following  conclusions: — 1.  That  the  belief  which  was  preva- 
lent a  short  time  aeo,  that  our  trade  is  being  supplanted  by  Continental 
manufacturers,  is  all  a  delusion,  inasmuch  as  our  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  have  enormously  increased;  whilst  our  home  consumption  has  very 
considerably  fallen  off.  2.  That  the  main,  if  not  the  only,  cause  of  the  great 
depression  which  has  latterly  existed  in  our  trade,  especially  in  the  cotton 
trade,  has  arisen  from  this  falling  off  in  the  home  trade.  What  are  the  causes 
which  have  induced  this  falling  off  ? 

**  There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  upon  this  subject.  Some  have  said  that  it 
has  been  caused  by  the  poverty  of  the  people ;  others  have  ascribed  it  to  the 
panic  of  1866 ;  others  have  said  that  Trades'  Unions  have  had  much  to  do  with 
it ;  whilst  others  allege  that  it  has  arisen  from  over-speculation.  Doubtless, 
all  these  and  other  tmngs  have  had  an  influence ;  but  the  combined  influence 
of  all  has  been  insignificant  as  compared  to  the  influence  arising  from  the 
intemperate  habits  of  the  people.'' 

With  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  tnie  political  economist,  Mr.  Hoyle 
next  enters  into  the  question  of  productive  and  non-productive  labour. 
He  adopts  Rev.  Dawson  Bum's  estimate  that,  counting  waste  of 
time,  destruction  of  grain,  &c.y  the  drink  traffic  costs  the  country 
£230,000,000  of  money  annually — only,  to  keep  within  the  mark,  he 
lessens  the  startling  sum  to  £200,000,000.  Now,  all  this  money  is 
worse  than  thrown  away;  and  the  argument  of  the  book  is  that,  with 
such  a  millstone  round  her  neck,  Britain,  Babylon-like,  must  be 
sunk  in  the  sea  of  judgement  and  oblivion,  if  some  remedy  be  not 
found.  He  thinks  that  the  true  remedy  has  been  admirably  sketched 
in  the  report  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation  Committee;  and  let  us 
fondly  hope  that  Mr.  Bruce's  recent  measure,  imperfect  as  it  is,  is 
only  the  thin  edge  of  the  lever  of  governmental  interference,  now 
fairly  let  in. 

The  style  of  the  work  is  simple  and  clear.  Mr.  Hoyle  writes  with 
all  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  a  man  of  good,  if  not  classical, 
education.  We  recommend  all  total  abstainers  to  add  his  book  to 
their  libraries.  In  these  days  of  Good  Templars  and  Permissive  Bill 
excitement,  lecturers  and  soii'ee-orators  would  find  in  it  an  admirable 
repertory,  not  only  of  valuable  statistics,  but  also  of  forcible  argu- 
ment and  illustration. 

Sermons.     By  the  Bev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.      Edinburgh  : 

Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street,  1871.     Pp.  268. 
We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  space  left  to  give  so  extended  a 
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notice  of  this  volume  as  we  would  have  wished.  Mr.  Ferguson  has 
a  philosophical  mind,  and  evidently  searches  to  the  roots  of  things. 
We  question,  however,  the  propriety  of  introducing  such  a  deep 
metaphysical  disquisition  on  Being,  Existence,  and  Thought  as  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Sixth  Discourse.  We  fear  that  the  Dalkeith 
farmers  must  have  gODe  to  sleep  under  it,  and  enjoyed  their  being 
without  any  thought  of  their  existence  1  There  is,  however,  a  poetictd 
as  well  as  a  philosophical  element  in  the  gifted  author's  mind.  He 
sometimes  uses  very  felicitous  and  original  expressioDS.  Thus,  at 
p.  174,  he  says,  concerning  Paul's  conversion,  "  What  a  change  came 
over  the  man !  Upon  a  bridge  of  dazzling  light  he  was  led  blindfold 
across  the  gulf."  Mr.  Ferguson  must  also  believe  in  a  literally 
universal  atonement ;  for  he  holds  that  Christ  bought  with  his  blood 
every  loaf  in  emery  hdker's  shop  as  well  as  every  man.  He  says, — 
(p.  217)  "  Every  literal  conmion  loaf  has  been  purchased  for  us  by  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Has  not  Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man  1"  The 
glowing  words,  moreover,  on  the  266th  page,  could  not  have  been 
written  or  spoken  consistently  except  by  postulating  Arminian 
theology.  lie  author  manifestly  prepares  for  the  pulpit  with 
praiseworthy  care. 

The  Great  Social  Evil;  its  Catises,  Extent,  EesttUs,  and  Remedies.  By 
William  Logan,  AuthoB  of  TJie  Moral  Statistics  of  Gla^sgow,  Words 
of  Comfort,  <fec.  London :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster 
Row,  1871.  Pp.  238. 
We  remember  that  Mr.  Logan's  forty-eight  page  pamphlet  on 
Prostitution,  out  of  which  this  goodly  volume  has  grown  as  a  new 
and  enlarged  edition,  was  published  when  we  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow.  We  recollect  that  its  dreadful  revelations 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  the  public  mind — ^following, 
as  the  work  did,  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  painful 
subject  by  Dr.  Wardlaw.  If  we  mistake  not,  indeed,  that  course  of 
lectures  was  planned  mainly  by  Mr.  Logan  himself,  although,  with 
characteristic  modesty,  he  says  nothing  on  the  subject.  Having 
laboured  as  a  city  and  town  missionary  in  London,  Glasgow,  Bradford, 
and  Kochdale,  Mr.  Logan  is  well  qualified  to  speak  witSt  authority  on 
the  sad  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  inasmuch  as  he  seems  to  have 
<levoted  not  a  little  attention  to  the  reclamation  of  fallen  women. 
And  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  to  have  been  the  means  of  saving 
from  social  degradation  the  three  or  four  young  women,  the  story  of 
whose  rescue  is  told  in  this  volume  so  unaffectedly,  is  alone  sufficient 
reward  for  all  the  author's  self-sacrificing  labours.  We  would  ratha: 
figure  as  deliverer  in  such  narratives,  than  enter  a  captured  city  at 
the  head  of  a  victoiious  army.  Like  his  work  on  Infant  Salvation, 
this  new  book  exhibits  Mr.  Logan  rather  as  the  compiler  than  the 
author.  This  peculiarity  §eems  to  arise  from  our  friend's  pre-eminent 
modesty.  He  would  rather  give  the  opinions  of  other  men  than  his 
own.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  reader  is  tempted  to  think  that  the 
numero\is  quotations  interfere  with  the  argument  and  order  of  the 
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work ;  but,  as  lie  proceeds,  the  impression  grows,  that  on  the  other 
hand  they  make  it  all  the  more  interesting  and  also  more  valuable 
as  a  book  of  reference.  Solemn  and  affecting  passages  are  given  from 
the  writings  of  Dwight,  Wardlaw,  Beecher  of  America,  and  the  late 
Professor  Miller  of  Edinburgh.  We  would  single  out  the  contri- 
bution made  to  the  volume  by  the  Rev.  John  Gulirie  of  Glasgow,  as 
at  once  one^  of  the  most  impressive  and  elegant,  and  at  the  same 
time  made  valuable  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  British  poets 
bearing  upon  the  woes  of  unchastity;  Perhaps  the  most  eloquent 
contribution  is  that  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Gilfillan  of 
Dundee.  That  gifted  man  seems  to  have  thrown  it  off  in  one  of  his 
moments  of  happy  literary  inspiration.  We  have  seen  far  inferior 
passages  given  in  books  of  elocution  as  specimens  of  British  eloquence. 
We  recommend  Mr.  Logan's  book  as  a  melancholy,  but  needful, 
**  tract  for  the  times." 

Analysis  qftlie  Rev.  Ric^iard  Watson! a  Theological  Institutes,  designed 
for  the  Use  of  Students  and  JBxa/mining  Committees,  Revised  and 
Corrected  Edition.  London:  Qeorge  Lamb,  Sutton  Street,  Com- 
mercial Road,  East,  1871.  Pp.  190. 
Watson's  Institutes  of  Theology  is  a  standard  work  among  all  the 
branches  of  the  great  Wesleyan  "  family."  Not  only  does  it  deservedly 
occupy  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  their  ministers;  but  it  has  been 
used  since  the  time  of  its  first  publication  (1829),  as  a  text-book,  for 
the  training  and  examination  of  their  students  of  theology.  As  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Institutes  were  found  to  be  rather  unwieldy  and 
difficult  to  be  grasped,  especially  by  minds  which  had  not  enjoyed 
much  previous  culture,  the  late  Dr.  M'Lintock  of  New  York,  pre- 
pared, in  1842,  the  first  edition  of  this  Analysis.  We  are  indebted, 
however,  for  this  new  and  revised  edition,  to  the  zeal  and  diligence  of 
the  Rev.  James  Austin  Bastow,  whose  Bihle  Dictionary  we  noticed 
in  last  number  of  the  Repository.  We  did  not  know  the  exact 
denominational  position  of  this  gentleman  when  we  had  occasion  then 
to  refer  to  him ;  but  we  have  since  learned  that  he  occupies  a  leading 
position  in  the  Primitive  Methodist  body.  We  congratulate  that 
large  and  most  useful  section  of  the  church  of  Christ  on  having 
among  them  a  man  of  so  much  literary  acquirement  and  aspiration. 
Mr.  Bastow  informs  us  in  the  preface  that,  when  he  was  labouring  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1852,  the  late  Dr.  John  Brown  said  to  him,  "  Mr. 
Watson  was  a  prince  in  theology;  his  Theological  Institutes  is  the 
noblest  work  in  Methodism,  and  it  is  truly  valuable."  Even  this 
condensed  Analysis  proves  the  late  learned  Professor's  witness  to  have 
been  true.  We  are  certain  that  our  ministers  and  students  would 
find  the  perusal  of  this  abridgement  alone,  to  be  most  edifying  ;  and 
the  Committee  of  our  own  Academy  might  use  it  to  advantage  in  the 
preliminary  examination  of  students.  Oi^  a  few  theological  points, 
such  as  the  Eternal  Sonship,  National  Election,  Original  Sin,  and  the 
Witness  of  the  Spirit,  Mr.  Watson  expresses  himself  in  terms  which 
an  Evangelical  Union  theologian  would  not  employ;  but  when  the 
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doctrine  of  Universal  and  Resistible  Grace  is  granted,  all  these  minor 
points  of  difference  must  be  resolvable  into  mere  diversities  in  the 
mode  of  expression.  On  the  Being  of  Grod  and  the  Inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  work  is  truly  valuable ;  and  we  were  delighted 
to  find  substantially  the  same  line  of  ai*gument  foUowed  which  we 
have  adopted  in  S^tland,  since  Mr.  Watson's  day,  on  the  principal 
points  of  the  Calvinistic  Controversy. 

Life  in  Christ:  a  Brief  MeTnovr  of  John  Loudon,  of  Stane,  Shotts. 

By  Rev.  John  Whitson,  Author  of  Glimpses  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

Pp.  64.  Glasgow:  T.  D.  Morison. 
This  obituary  notice  records  the  particulars  of  the  life  and  deatli 
of  another  saint  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Mr. 
John  Loudon  held  a  responsible  situation  in  Shotts  Iron  Works,  and 
led  the  psalmody  in  the  Evangelical  Union  Church  there.  He  had 
done  duty  as  precentor  at  the  last  Annual  Soiree  of  the  Church  an 
hour  or  two  before  he  was  called  away  to  join  in  the  song  of  the 
Redeemed.  He  was  one  of  those  who  hailed  the  doctrines  preached 
by  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  thirty  years  ago,  as 
conveying  to  their  minds  a  precious  increase  of  spiritual  light.  Our 
President,  Mr.  Whitson,  has  given  an  impressive  and  well  arranged 
account  of  his  late  precentor's  life,  conversion  to  God,  and  interest 
in  the  temperance  cause.  The  letters  written  by  the  deceased  to 
friends  who  were  in  doubt  about  their  spiritual  acceptance,  show 
that  he  made  it  his  business  to  sow  beside  all  waters.  He  was  "  a 
good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  funeral  sermon  which 
accompanies  the  memoir  is  appropriate  and  edifying. 


UNHAPPY     PARIS. 

Unhappy  Paris  !    Twice  defied, 
And  twice  assailed,  within  one  year  : 
Fresh  rivers  of  thy  blood  appear, 

Before  the  other  streams  are  dried. 

*Tis  not  a  foreign  foe  who,  wild. 
Now  thunders  at  thy  battered  walls  ; 
But  Frenchman  under  Frenchman  falls. 

And  every  victim  is  a  child. 

Lord,  heal  this  widowed  city's  woe  ; 
And  heal  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 
Where  Satan  shoots  his  fiery  darts, — 

That  dread  Insurgent  overthrow. 


ALSX.  MACDOUOALL,  PRUITSR,  00  MITCUBUi  8TREKT,  OLASOOW. 
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Abolitionists  of  the  United  States  and 
their  early  discouragements,  146. 

About  Preachin£^  119. 

Adamson,  Rev.  William,  on  The  JOgJU- 
eousne^  of  God,  66. 

Affections,  the  influence  of  the,  in  the 
reception  of  truth  or  error,  99. 

Alford  on  Romans  x,  3, 27;  on  Ephesians 
i,9,  11;  102. 

Analysis  of  Richard  Watson's  Theol- 
ogical Institutes,  311. 

Anderson,  Rev.  l>r.,  of  Glasgow,  on 
the  Traduction  Theory,  301 ;  on  the 
Soul  as  God's  direct  gift,  301. 

Andrew,  Rev.  William,  of  London,  his 
Model  Women,  151. 

Anxious  Inquirers,  Mr.  Morison's  ar- 
guments with,  3. 

Apostolic  Age,  tiie,  divisible  into  three 
parts,  212. 

Atonement,  a  penal  element  in  its 
nature,  62,  258,  266. 

Atonement,  universal,  extent  of  the,  5 
Scripture    texts    in    favour    of,    6 
twelve  arguments  in  favour  of,  6 
objections  against  universal   atone- 
ment considered,  7 ;  opinions  of  the 
Fathers  and  Reformers  concerning 
the,  7 — 9;    excitement  in  Glasgow 
and  neighbourhood  in  1841  in  con- 
nection with  the,  81;  does  not  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  UniversaJism,  107. 

Atonement,  Professor  Crawford  on  the, 
257. 

Authorized  Version  of  Scriptures,  how 
prepared,  223,  224. 

Baird  of  Paisley,  Rev.  Mr.,  elected 
Moderator  of  Secession  Synod,  12; 
leaves  moderator's  chair  and  speaks 
against  Mr.  Morison,  157;  reads  a 
paper  declaring  Clerk's  Lane  Church 
vacant,  239. 

Bahner  of  Berwick,  Rev.  Dr.,  speaks 
in  Mr.  Walker  of  Comrie's  defence 
at  Synod,  237. 

Barker,  Jos^h,  his  TeadUngs  of  Kc- 
perience,  lyl. 

Basle,  Council  of,  33. 

Bastow's  Bible  Dictionary,  220. 
No.  4.1  1 


Beattie,  of  Glasgow,  the  Rev.  Dr., 
makes  a  motion  in  case  of  Walker  of 
Comrie,  237 ;  motion  carried,  237. 

Bradford  the  martyr  on  the  extent  of 
Christ's  death,  20. 

Broad  Church  theory  of  atonement, 
262. 

Brotherhood  of  Jesus,  59. 

Brown,  Dr.  John,  of  Edinbui^h,  11; 
his  views  on  faith,  74;  on  assurance, 
75 ;  his  speech  in  Synod,  87 ;  throws 
his  shield  over  Mx.  Morison,  90 ; 
privatelv  dealt  with,  158 ;  disappear- 
ance of  his  protest,  160. 

Calvmiam,  Mr.  Fronde  on,  276;  clear 
statement  of  its  contradictoriness  as 
a  system,  277. 

Campbell,  Dr.  John  M*Leod,  45;  his 
trial  and  deposition,  48 — 50 ;  his  view 
of  Atonement,  264,  266. 

Campbell,  Isabella,  memoir  of,  146. 

Campbell,  Mary,  and  the  Gift  of 
Tongues,  52 ;  and  the  Gift  of  Heal- 
ing, 53. 

Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  on 
the  extent  of  Christ's  death,  22. 

Chalcedon,  Council  of,  32. 

Christ  the  end  of  the  law,  28—30; 
the  true,  39;  the  truth,  40;  the 
brother  of  all  men,  59  ;  his  sufferings 
penal,  62;  the  "door,"  91;  his 
self-assertion,  71  ;  the  centre  and 
restorer  of  all  things,  105 ;  his  resur- 
rection body,  169 ;  and  Socrates,  195 ; 
lus  preaching  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  203;  like  light,  250;  like 
^ass,  251 ;  and  the  moral  law,  305. 

Citizenship,  Christian,  115. 

City,  a,  the  taking  of,  152. 

Claim,  a  lofty,  91. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  on  the  extent 
of  Christ's  death,  22. 

Clemens,  St.,  to  the  Corinthians,  77. 

Clerk's  Lane  Church,  Kilmarnock,  its 
roll-book  in  1841;  its  reasons  of 
protest  in  Mr.  Morison's  case,  13,  14; 
scene  when  declared  vacant,  238, 239; 
exhortationmeetingiD,  242;  additions 
to  eldership  in,  248. 
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Conditions  of  ministerial  power,  some, 
178. 

Constance,  Council  of,  33. 

Constantinople,  Councils  of,  32. 

Conversion  illustrated.  111 ;  necessary 
for  the  successful  preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  120. 

Cotton  market,  the,  affected  by  drink, 
309. 

Council  at  Jerusalem,  compared  with 
Ecumenical  Councils,  38. 

Covenant,  the  new,  253. 

Cron,  Rev.  George,  his  SahbaJtk  Even- 
ing Lectures^  69. 

Davenant,  Bishop,  on  the  extent  of 
Christ's  death,  21,  79. 

Decalogue,  the,  304. 

Decrees,  unconditional,  doctrine  of, 
leaves  God  the  author  of  sin,  64,  70. 

Devil's  Creed,  the,  69. 

Divine  Providence  and  the  Franco- 
German  war,  135. 

Doddridge  on  Hie  BestUuHon  of  aU 
things,  104. 

Dollinger,  Dr.,  on  Roman  InfaiUibity, 
38. 

Droiuhy  Tarn,  240. 

Eadie,  Dr.,  on  Ephesians  i,  3,  66. 

Ecumenical  Councils,  31;  meaning  of 
the  word,  34 ;  all  divisible  into  four 
heads,  34;  contradictory  of  one  an- 
other, 35 ;  rival  councils,  36. 

Education,  reli^ous,  219,  289. 

Election  conditional,  65. 

Elliot  on  Ephesians  i,  9,  11,  102. 

English  Confemon  on  the  extent  of 
Christ's  death,  23. 

Ephesians  i,  9,  11,  102. 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  32. 

Error,  pemiciousness  of,  98. 

Erskine  Ralph,  on  the  extent  of  Christ's 
death,  18. 

Exhortation  Meeting  in  Clerk's  Lane 
Church,  242. 

Facts  not  necessarily  truths,  40,  96. 

Faith  the  hand  which  grasps  righteous- 
ness, 30 ;  nature  o^  73. 

Ferguson  of  Irvine  and  Rev.  James 
Morison,  244. 

Ferguson,  Rev.  Fergus,  Dalkeith,  his 
Sermons,  309. 

Finding  of  the  Book,  the,  by  John 
Robertson,  Coupar-Angus,  71. 

Foreknowledge,  God's,  is  it  limited  or 
infinite?  54i 

Forensic  and  ethical  elements  com- 
bined in  ' '  the  righteousness  of  God, " 
67,68. 


Foreordination  and  death  of  Christ,  65. 

Frame's  Original  Sin,  298. 

Eraser  of  Alloa,  Rev.  Mr.,  called  to 
order  in  Synod  by  Pringle  of  Auch- 
terarder,  81;  makes  a  motion  on 
Mr.  Morison's  case,  82. 

Free  Church,  a,  and  a  Free  Gospel,  229. 

Free  Will,  Mr.  Froude  on,  279. 

Gairloch,  the,  and  its  theolo|[y,  42. 
Galatians  ii,  20,  and  its  bearing  on  the 

Atonement  Controversy,  154. 
Gospel,  The,  the  grand  theme  of  a 

successful  minist^,  123. 
Oreat   Social   Evil,  the,  by  William 

Logan,  310. 
Gregory    Nazianzen    on    Ecumenical 

Councils,  35. 

Hardeninff  of  Pharaoh's  Heart,  the,  63. 
Hay  of  lunross.  Rev.  Dr.,  his  speech 

at  Synod  on  Mr.  Morison's  case,  155. 
Heathen  World,   the,    its    condition, 

when  the  Gon>el  was  preached  by 

the  Apostles,  216—218. 
ffe  is  Mine,  by  Rev.  E.  Kennedy,  57. 
Helvetian  Confession  on  the  extent  of 

Christ's  death,  23. 
Heugh,   Rev.    Dr.,    of   Glasgow,    11; 

questions    Kilmarnock   Presbytery, 

80;  speech  in  Synod,  with  motion, 

85,  86 ;  his  motion  in  Synod  carried, 

157. 
HigJter  Christian  Life,  The,  by  W.  E. 

Boardman,  71. 
Holiness  Through  Faith,  byR.  Pearsall 

Smith,  71. 
Hooper,  the  Martyr,  on  the  extent  of 

Christ's  death,  21. 
Hovle's  National  Resources,  and  how 

they  are  wasted,  307. 

Images,  the  Two,  269. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  a  universal 
beUef,  109. 

Indifferentism  widely  prevalent,  128. 

Induction  of  Scripture  texts  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Atonement,  257 — ^259. 

Infallibility^,  Roman,  impossible,  36. 

Infidelity,  in  Britain,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, France,  and  Italy,  128,  129; 
but  unable  to  overturn  Christianity, 
133. 

Instruction,  religious,  289;  children 
much  influenced  by  example,  290;  and 
especially  by  the  power  of  love,  294; 
duiger  of  too  great  lenity,  295. 

Intemperance  a  cause  of  misery,  145. 

Intermediate  State,  the,  306. 

Irving,  Edward,  and  the  Gairloch,  52 ; 
believes  in  the  gift  of  tongues,  52. 
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Jewel,  Bishop,  in  En^liwh  Coftfession, 
on  the  extent  of  Christ's  death,  23. 

John  X,  9,  91. 

Joint  Work  of  Pastors  and  Churches, 
112. 

Kaphar^  meaning  of  Hebrew  word,  260. 
Kennedy,    Rev.  Ebenezer,    his   work 

entitled.  He  is  Mine,  57. 
Kilmarnock    Pre8byter3r's    Reply    to 

Reasons  of  Protest,  14. 
King,  Dr.  David,  of  Glasgow,  11;  his 

ptcific  counsels  as  to  the  Atonement 

Controversy,  157. 
Kirk,  The  Scottish,  231. 

Last  words  of  David,  the,  189,  247. 
liateran.  Councils  of  the,  32,  33. 
Ijatimer,  Hugh,  on  the  extent  of  Christ's 

death,  8. 
Life  in  Christ,  312. 
literature,  on :  a  Homily  for  Young 

Men,  95. 
liOgan's  Great  Social  Evil,  310. 
liOet  Found,  the,  and  the  Wanderer 

Welcomed,  156. 
Luke  iv,  18,  144. 
Lyons,  Councils  of,  32. 

MacColl*s-^ee  Church  and  Free  Qospd, 
229. 

MacLeod,  Rev.  Dr.,  of  Birkenhead,  his 
Christus  Consolatory  144. 

Mair  of  Irwell,  Rev.  Mr.,  deposed  for 
holding  a  Universal  Atonement  in 
1767, 156. 

Marrow  of  Modem  Divinity  on  the 
extent  of  the  Atonement,  8,  20. 

Marshall,  Dr.,  of  Kirkintilloch,  11;  his 
appearance  and  speech  in  Synod,  82, 
83 ;  his  objection  met,  84. 

Marshall,  of  Cupar- Angus,  Rev.  Dr., 
speaks  against  Mr.  Walker  at  Synod, 
236. 

Maurice,  Rev.  Fred.,  inverts  meaning  of 
Scripture  terms,  261;  his  theory  of 
Atonement,  264;  his  view  of  justifi- 
cation, 267. 

Meikle,  Dr.,  of  Beith,  his  views  of 
faith,  74;  retorts  on  Mr.  Morison 
the  difficulty  of  election,  77 ;  quotes 
from  St.  Clement  to  Corinthians,  77. 

Mental  aberration,  case  of,  241. 

Milman,  Dean,  on  Ecumenical  Coun- 
cils, 35. 

Milner,  the  historian,  on  the  views  of 
the  Fathers  concerning  Atonement,79. 

Ministers,  how  ma^  they  succeed  ?  See 
Conditions  of  Mmisterial  Power. 

Mitchell,  Dr.  John,  of  Glasgow,  11; 
his  eulogy  of  Mr.  Morison,  155. 


Model  Women,  by  Wm.  Anderson,  151. 

Moral  Law,  the,  304. 

Morison,  James,  his  zeal  in  the  midst 
of  controversy,  1,  2;  his  marriage, 
4;  publishes  Jskcient  of  the  Atonement, 
4;  departs  for  the  Synod,  9,  10; 
his  Reasons  of  Prot^  12;  his 
defence  before  the  Synod,  16^ — ^22; 
his  views  on  assurance,  74;  perora- 
tion of  his  defence,  75 ;  scene  at  close 
of  his  address,  76 ;  protests  against 
his  own  suspension,  158;  prays  for 
lus  opponents,  161 ;  hard  pressed  by 
Committee,  161, 162;  interesting  scene 
in  Kilmarnock  on  the  Sabbath  after 
his  suspension,  163,  164;  declines  to 
meet  with  Committee  subsequently, 
165 ;  real  cause  of  his  final  separation 
from  Secession  Church,  165 ;  interest 
in  his  Bible  classes,  243;  preaches 
Sabbath  evening  sermons  thn)Ughout 
Ayrshire,  244;  at  Airdrie,  245;  at 
Hamilton,  245;  at  Falkirk,  245,  246; 

Sublishes    first    edition   of   Saving 
^aith,  246. 
Morison,  of  Bathgate,  Rev.  Robert,  pro- 
tests against  hu  son's  suspension,  159. 

Napoleon  suffering  for  unrighteous- 
ness, 141. 

National  Resources,  our,  and  how  they 
are  wasted,  307. 

Nicaea,  Councils  of,  32. 

Noah's  Ark  a  type  of  Christ,  307. 

Obstacles  in  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 

Progress  of  the  Gospel,  215. 
Origin  of  Evil  explained,  70. 
OriginaX  Sin,  Frame  on,  298. 

Palatine  Catechism,  on  the  Extent  of 

Christ's  death,  22. 
Parents,  an  Address  to,  289. 
Paul  and  Moses  compared,  215. 
Peace  and  Spring,  232. 
Peace  with  God  a  term  of  Communion, 

2;  doctrine  of,  taught  in  Rom.  v,  2. 
Phcedo,  Plato's,  199. 
Philippians  ii,  27,  Exposition  of,  114. 
Poems,  Essays,  and  Sketches,  by  Janet 

Hainilton,  147. 
Poetry— The    Taking  of  a  City,  152; 

Peace    and   Spring,  232;  Unhappy 

Paris,  312. 
Poor,  nobility  of  spirit  amon^  the,  145. 
Popery,  a  Cause  of  Infidehty  on  the 

Continent  and  in  Britain,  131. 
Presb^rian  Church  Courts,  full  gra- 
dation of,  10. 
Primasius  on  the  extent  of  Christ's 

death,  22. 
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No.  10. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  there  is  a  remarkable  contrast 
between  a  talented  and  celebrated  father  and  a  very  ordinary, 
if  not  weak  and  pusillanimous,  son.  The  disparity  between  the 
great  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  commonplace  Richard  of  the 
same  name,  has  been  so  often  repeated  in  military,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical  walks,  that  those  eminent  men  have  sometimes 
been  considered  fortunate  who  had  no  sons  to  follow  them,  and 
almost  tarnish  the  paternal  honours  by  their  inglorious  careers. 
Now  and  then,  however,  there  have  been  remarkable  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  The  two  Argylls,  who  nobly  resisted  the 
tyrannies  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  bled  alike  upon  the  scaf- 
fold; the  two  Pitts,  who  shone  as  splendid  stars  in  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third;  the  two  Venns  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
two  Kckersteths  in  this, — not  to  mention  others  that  might 
easily  be  named, — present  us  with  notable  instances  of  a  father 
and  a  son  both  so  distinguished,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  pair  outshone  the  other. 

In  continuing,  however,  these  historical  papers,  it  is  our 
privilege  now  to  bring  before  the  religious  public  a  yet  rarer 
and  more  exceptional  phenomenon, — namely,  that  of  a  father 
and  son  who  became  both  distinguished  in  connection  with  a 
religious  movement,  but  in  whose  case  the  natural  order  was 
reversed,  inasmuch  as  the  father  followed  the  son,  both  in  the 
way  of  espousing  the  cause  which  the  latter  had  originated, 
ana  in  the  way  of  willingly  and  gladly  accepting  a  second 
place.  Mr.  Morison,  Sen.,  had  been  for  nearly  thirty  years  a 
minister  of  the  Secession  Church  of  Scotland,  when  his  son 
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raised  the  banner  of  a  free  and  world-wide  Gospel  in  that  com- 
munion. Embracing  his  son's  views,  and  protesting  against  his 
expulsion,  his  case  came  up  in  the  Church  Courts  the  year  after 
the  great  proceedings  which  we  have  already  narrated,  and 
therefore,  in  due  order,  falls  to  be  considered  now. 

We  have  already,  when  introducing  tlie  son  to  our  readers, 
said  a  little  about  the  father;  but  we  must,  in  the  present 
article,  be  a  lit^e  more  particular  in  his  case.  The  Rev.  Kobert 
Morison  was  bom  near  Dunning,  in  Perthshire,  in  1782.  His 
father  being  a  farmer  in  that  district,  he  was  brought  up 
originally  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  who  eventually  grasped 
the  Gospel  plough  and  did  not  "look  back,"  and  who  drove  the 
sharp  share  of  conviction  into  many  a  sinner's  heart,  might 
have  been  seen  in  his  youth  holding  the  plough  of  the  husband- 
man, and  following  it,  with  tall  and  robust  form,  along  the 
furrowed  field.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  Anti-burgher  section 
of  the  church,  and  was  upwards  of  twenty  years  of  age  before 
he  began  to  "desire  the  good  work"  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
He  must,  however,  have  used  most  diligently  the  limited 
educational  advantages  which  that  rural  neighbourhood  afforded 
him;  for,  when  he  went,  a  few  years  afterwards,  to  study  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
having  made  attainments  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  which  he 
never  lost  afterwards,  and  with  which  he  was  able  to  embellish, 
yet  without  pedantry,  the  theological  publications  which  flowed 
from  .his  pen.  The  first  year  of  his  attendance  at  the  Greek 
class  was  also  the  first  year  in  which  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  late  Professor  Dunbar.  The  Professor  had  not  then  the 
eminent  scholarship  to  which  his  admirable  Lexicon  now  beaxs 
witness;  and  when  any  perplexing  diflSculty  turned  up  in  the 
class,  he  would  appeal  either  for  light  or  corroboration  ,to  the 
rustic  student  from  Dunning.  The  latter  was  also  able  to 
supplement  his  income  by  writing  out  their  theses,  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  for  those  young  sons  of  Esculapius  who  were  better 
acquainted  with  the  bones  and  muscles  of  a  robust  man,  than 
with  the  inflections  of  the  language  of  the  robust  Romans. 

We  can  easily  conceive,  however,  that  Robert  Morison's 
strong  ratiocinative  faculties  would  be  fully  awakened  when  he 
would  come  the  length  of  the  Logic,  and  especially  of  the 
Moral  Philosophy,  class,  then  taught  by  the  world-renowned 
Dugald  Stewart.  He  was  not  what  is  generally  known  as  a 
prize-taker.  Perhaps  he  had  too  much  love  for  the  science  of 
mind  in  general,  and  too  little  personal  ambition,  to  gain 
numerous  University  distinctions;  for  he  had  more  pleasure  in 
reading  on  the  subjects  of  lecture  than  in  preparing  elaborate 
class  exercises.    But  his  great  eminence  as  a  thmker  and 
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debater  in  after  life  amply  proved  that  he  had  been  no  dull 
student  of  metaphysics,  and  caused  "his  profiting"  to  appear 
unto  all  men.  He  used  often  to  tell,  in  his  old  age,  how  a  young 
hopeful,  of  the  same  religious  connection  as  himself,  sat  near 
him  in  all  the  philosophy  classes,  who  paid  no  attention  to  the 
lectures  of  the  professors,  but  was  constantly  reading,  during 
the  hours  of  enforced  attendance,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  ana 
similar  books,  which  he  slyly  hid  below  the  bpok-board.  Yet 
when  the  curriculum  of  study  was  finished,  and  they  were  all 
sent  out  as  candidates  for  the  vacant  churches,  Mr.  Morison  was 
wont  to  remark,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "the 
scholars  and  philosophers  were  nowhere,  and  the  admirer  of  the 
Paradise  Lost  got  all  the  calls!" 

This  lively  reminiscence  may  appropriately  pave  the  way 
for  the  remark  that,  when  Mr.  Morison  himself  had  duly  studied 
at  the  Anti-burghers'  Theological  Hall,  and  had  been  fully 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel,  he  did  not  turn  out  to  be  what  is 
commonly  called  "  a  popular  preacher."  He  was  a  man  of  a 
heavy  build,  and  of  a  lymphatic  temperament.  When  he  was 
fidrly  roused  by  some  very  important  event,  or  by  some 
opponent  in  debate,  he  could  always  rise  to  the  occasion,  and 
come  forth  either  as  a  master  of  address,  or  a  perfect  lion  in 
crushing  argumentative  reply.  But  it  took  a  good  deal  to  rouse 
him,  so  that,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  he  was  quiet  and  slow 
in  delivery,  shining  more  by  the  weight  and  clearness  of  his 
logic,  than  by  the  arts  or  excellences  of  oratory.  As  a  licentiate, 
he  travelled  for  a  year  or  two  within  the  bounds  of  the 
diflFerent  Presbyteries  of  the  church.  When,  in  the  evening  of 
his  life,  he  went  north  to  Aberdeen,  to  assist  at  the  ordination 
of  the  minister  of  the  first  Evangelical  Union  Church  there,  he 
remarked,  as  he  walked  up  Belmont  Street,  "When  I  came 
here,  as  a  young  man,  to  preach  in  Belmont  Street  Anti-burgher 
Church,  I  had  not  the  advantage  of  either  steam  or  coach 
conveyance,  but  had  to  ride  my  horse  with  my  saddle-bags, 
after  the  fashion  of  our  forefathers." 

Eventually,  in  the  year  1812,  he  settled  at  Bathgate,  in  Lin- 
lithgowshire. The  Anti-burgher  Church  there  was  small;  and 
the  town  was  by  no  means  so  rich  or  so  populous  as  it  has  since 
become,  through  the  discovery  of  its  importaait  mineral  treasures. 
Moreover,  the  cause  was  yet  ftirther  weakened  by  a  rival 
Burgher  interest,  for  which,  at  the  time,  there  was  no  need,  but 
which  was,  nevertheless,  kept  up  by  the  acrimonious  party 
spirit  of  the  day.  To  this  quiet  place,  soon  after  his  ordination, 
Mr.  Morison  brought,  as  already  recorded,  his  young  wife  fi-om 
Dundee;  and  in  the  manse,  which  the  zeal  of  his  congregation 
had  reared,  his  son  and  his  two  daughters  were  bom.  But  a  cloud 
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was  early  cast  over  his  domestic  happiness^  and,  indeed,  over  his 
whole  life,  by  the  death  of  his  young  wife.  He  never  married 
again.  He  told  the  writer  of  this  history,  one  afternoon,  in  the 
course  of  frank  and  friendly  conversation,  in  his  own  house,  that 
"  so  great  a  shock  was  given  to  his  constitution  by  that  bereave- 
ment, that  he  might  be  said  to  have  subsequently  drooped  and 
declined  every  day."  Although  he  lived,  indeed,  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  after  that  sad  event,  he  never  was  the  same  man 
in  spirit  and  vigour  of  body. 

Yet  he  toiled  on  perseveringly  in  the  zealous  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  his  pastoral  and  congregational  duties.  It 
generally  happened,  moreover,  that  he  was  called  upon  on 
public  occasions  to  represent  the  town,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  other  minister  was  able  to  give  anything  like  an 
extemporaneous  and  impremeditated  address.  He  took  a 
decided  stand  in  the  temperance  cause;  and  many  years  before 
the  first  temperance  societies  existed,  he,  of  his  own  accord,  and 
from  witnessing  the  direful  effects,  of  strong  drink  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  resolved  that  he  would  not  touch  or  taste 
the  intoxicating  cup.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  various 
steps  which  led  to  me  amalgamation  of  the  Burghers  with  the 
Anti-burghers,  in  1820, — a  connection  afterwards  called  the 
United  Secession  Associate  Church.  He  was,  aU  along,  very  in- 
timate with  the  late  Dr.  Muter  of  Glasgow,  whom  he  frequently 
assisted  on  Sacramental  occasions.  In  me  United  Associate  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh  he  became  a  very  prominent  member,  and, 
on  account  of  his  excellent  attainments,  was  often  employed  in 
examining  students,  particularly  in  logic  and  metaphysics. 
He  took  a  prominent  share  in  the  Voluntary  or  Endowment 
Controversy,  which  rose  in  Scotland  about  the  year  1836, 
and  which  eventually  led  to  important  results,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  Established  Church.  The  writer  of  this 
article  first  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Robert  Morison  at  a  Voluntary 
meeting  in  the  town  of  Hamilton  about  that  very  time.  The 
ministers  on  the  platform  evidently  regarded  him  with  respect, 
on  account  of  his  reasoning  powers,  and  looked  up  to  him  as  a 
leader  in  the  cause. 

But  we  must  now  come  to  the  most  momentous  event  of 
Mr.  M  orison's  life,  namely,  his  cordial  sympathy  with  his  son's 
doctrines  and  evangelistic  course.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Mr.  James  Morison  held  revival  meetings  at  Bathgate,  in  his 
father's  church,  soon  aftier  the  period  of  his  own  spiritual 
enlightenment!  Many  pious  people  in  the  town  experienced  a 
great  increase  of  religious  comfort ;  and  the  worthy  parent  of 
the  youthful  preacher  received  a  blessing  too.  Up  to  this 
time  he  had  preached  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  and  an  all-sufficient 
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Saviour,  too ;  but  now  he  was  able  to  claim  him  and  proclaim 
him  as  his  ovjn  Saviour.  He  informed  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  one  morning,  after  a  night  of  sleepless  anxiety,  he 
entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  Gbspel  peace,  while  arranging 
his  toilet,  and  when  meditating  on  these  words :  "  And  this  is 
the  record,  that  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life 
is  in  his  Son  "  (1  John  v,  11).  He  gazed  into  two  mirrors  at 
once — the  brittle  glass  made  by  man,  and  the  Gospel  glass 
made  by  God.  He  saw  two  faces  at  once — his  own  "  natural 
face,"  which,  indeed,  he  hardly  perceived  at  all,  on  accoimt  of 
his  rapt  pre-occupation  of  mind,  and  the  face  which  was 
"  marred  more  thaii  any  man's,"  and  on  which  he  seemed  to 
read  in  crimson  lines,  "A  GIFT  OF  LIFE  FOR  THEE."  He 
saw  at  a  glance  that  salvation  was  not  wages  to  be  wrought 
for,  but  a  gift  to  be  accepted ;  that  this  g3t,  to  re-quote  the 
fine  old  phrase  of  the  Erskines,  was  "  made  over  to  mankind- 
sinners  as  such," — that  the  great  fact  of  propitiation  for  all  was 
true,  whether  he  believed  it  or  not ;  and,  seeing  it  to  be  true, 
he  entered  into  rest. 

An  interesting  and  important  question  here  comes  up  :  Was 
Mr.  Morison,  prior  to  this  time  of  spiritual  enlightenment,  a 
converted  or  unconvei*ted  man  ?  He  did  not  himself  hesitate 
to  say  in  public  that  he  had  been  unconverted,  and  that  for 
twenty-eight  years  he  had  been  an  ordained  minister  without 
knowing  savingly  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  No  doubt  this  state- 
ment was  very  startling;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was 
calculated  to  do  good  by  awakening  slumbering  souls,  perhaps, 
on  the  other,  it  may  have  sometimes  raised  prejudice  unneces- 
sarily against  his  own  cause,  especially  when  the  impression 
was  left,  that  the  majority  of  his  co-presbyters  might  still  have 
remained,  notwithstanding  their  ministerial  position,  unsaved 
and  unsanctified.  Before  discussing  this  subject  further,  we  will 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here  a  letter  from  Mr.  Morison's 
daughter,  Mrs.  Andrew  Stewart  of  Kilmarnock  (wiitten  in 
reply  to  certain  questions  which  we  had  put),  both  because  it 
throws  important  light  on  the  entire  life  and  career  of  the 
deceased  father  of  our  denomination,  and  also  because  it  will 
materially  aid  us  in  solving  this  particular  difllculty  on  which 
we  have  stumbled : — 

*' July  1601,  187  L 

''  I  am  sare  that  my  father  had  long  believed  on  Jesus  as  a  Saviour,  although 


he  had  not  seen  his  own  right  to  appropriate  him  as  his,  till  he  clearly  perceived 
that  he  was  a  Saviour  for  all.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  my  father,  1  thought 
him  very  thorough  and  persevering^  in  what  he  considered  to  be  duty.    His  minis- 


mm  very  tnorougn  and  perseverm^^  m  what  ne  considered  to  be  duty.  His  mims- 
terial  duties  were  never  neglected  or  slighted  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  if  he 
thought  a  thing  was  right  he  would  go  through  with  it  at  all  hazards.  It  was 
formerly  the  custom  for  ministers  to  visit  all  their  members,  at  least  twice  a 
year,  and  to  hold  public  examinations  in  various  districts  of  their  churches. 
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These  labours  my  father  never  neglected.  The  members  were  not  only  regularly 
visited,  but  the  examinations  were  regularly  held  too.  At  such  meetings  the 
children  were  first  catechized,  and  then  the  adults, — the  Confession  of  Faith 
being  the  groundwork;  but,  instead  of  askine  puzzling  questions,  he  asked 
something  easy  and  simple,  which  gave  occasion  iov  a  profitable  address.  He  was 
very  happy  in  these  off-hand  addresses,  and  I  believe  they  were  useful  in  teach- 
ing the  fear  of  God,  if  not  the  knowledge  of  Jesus.  He  was  most  regular  in  his 
attention  to  his  Sabbath  school  and  classes  for  young  men  and  women.  Even 
though  few  came,  he  did  not  pay  the  less  attention  to  those  who  did  come.  He 
had  a  monthly  prayer  meeting  in  the  large  kitchen  of  the  manse,  at  which 
he  generally  read  missionary  information,  which  was  both  interesting  and 
instructive  to  those  who  attended.  He  was  much  appreciated  as  a  visitor  of 
the  sick  in  all  the  different  denominations  in  the  town ;  and  he  had  a  comforting 
way  of  bringing  out  the  i>romises  of  Grod  to  the  elect,  which  he  seemed  desirous 
that  all  should  appropriate,  though,  from  his  having  limited  views  of  the 
atonement,  it  was  perhaps  not  very  consistent  of  him  to  do  so.  At  communion 
times  he  was  always  very  deeply  exercised.     Rising  early,  he  was  always  heard 

rtcing  his  room;  and  if  any  one  entered,  he  seemed  absorbed  in  holy  meditatiou. 
had  left  the  house  before  the  change  took  place  in  his  views,  which  he  thought 
proper  to  call  conversion;  but  in  all  that  I  saw  of  him  afterwards,  he  was  not 
any  hoUer,  to  outward  appearance,  than  before,  though  I  believe  he  had  a  rest 
within  which  he  had  not  formerly  enjoyed.  He  was  a  very  unselfish  mxtn,  and 
seemed  truly  to  believe  the  Scripture,  that  **it  was  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  receive."  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  making  others  happy.  His 
benevolence  to  the  poor  was  also  well  known.  He  took  into  his  house  two  poor 
orphan  children,  who  had  no  claim  upon  him  by  relationship,  and  provided  for 
them.  My  grandmother  by  and  bye  relieved  him  of  one,  and  the  other 
remained  m  the  family  till  her  marriage.  Although  his  income  was  small,  he 
was  always  willing  to  share  what  he  had  with  relatives  who  required  assistance, 
or  with  those  who  desired  to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  God.  He  helped 
a  student,  who  is  now  a  minister  in  the  U.P.  Church;  and  some  in  the  E.U. 
Church  remember,  with  «^titude,  his^  kindness  to  them.  He  was  one  who 
remarked  providences,  and  he  had  some  remarkable  ones  to  observe;  but  such  I 
would  not  care  to  make  public." 

Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  several  years  he 
had  officiated  as  parish  minister  in  Kilmany,  without  God  and 
without  hope  in  the  world.  We  would  be  inclined,  however, 
with  his  excellent  daughter,  to  place  Mr.  Morison  of  Bathgate 
under  a  different  category.  Evidently,  previous  to  the  yeax 
1840,  his  life  had  not  been  selfish  and  ungodly,  like  that  of  him 
who  could  teach  mathematics  five  days  of  the  week  in  St. 
Andrews,  and  come  home  to  his  cheerless  and  prayerless  manse 
on  the  Saturday,  for  the  sake  of  shuffling  over  the  work  of  the 
Sabbath-day,  hardly  with  bare  decency,  and  certainly  with 
heartless  indifference.  Mr.  Morison  evidently  trusted  in  Christ 
up  to  the  light  that  he  had;  and  whenever  his  light  was  increased, 
his  confidence  was  correspondingly  increased.  Instead  of  say- 
ing that  he  passed,  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  referring,  from 
the  darkness  of  irregeneracy  to  the  light  of  salvation,  we  would 
rather  say  that,  like  Simeon,  he  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  a 
dimmer,  to  the  rays  of  a  clearer  dispensation;  or  that,  like  Peter 
on  the  house-top,  he  had  learned  by  his  mirror-vision,  "not  to  call 
that  common  or  unclean  which  God  had  cleansed."  Berridge 
of  Everton,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Whitfield  and  the 
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Wesleys,  used  to  date  his  conversion  from  the  day  when  he 
thought  he  heard  a  voice  whispering  into  his  ear  in  his  own 
study,  "  Cease  from  thine  own  works,  only  believe."  Without 
doubt  his  views  of  evangelical  truth  were  greatly  simplified  by 
the  light  which  was  cast,  by  means  of  that  simple  reflection, 
athwart  his  thoughtful  and  formerly  perplexed  spirit;  but  his 
friends,  who  remembered  the  remarkable  zeal  which  for  years 
had  characterized  him  in  warning  sinners  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  were  disposed  to  date  his  new  life  from  the  hour 
at  which  that  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  zeal  had  commenced  at 
Cambridge,  and  when  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  semi-sceptical  place- 
hunter,  and  had  begun  to  be  an  earnest  and  devoted  soul-seeker. 
As  to  John  Wesley  himself,  we  would  be  inclined  to  say  that 
Grod  smiled  upon  him  complacently  from  the  day  when  he  first 
began  to  walk  holily  before  him  in  Oxford,  to  meet  "  in  class  " 
with  his  pious  associates,  and  visit  the  poor  prisoners  in  the 
castle;  but,  without  doubt,  he  received  most  important  enlarge- 
ment of  soul  after  his  first  visit  to  America,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Count  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians.  In  like 
manner,  we  would  be  disposed  to  place  Mr.  Morison's  conversion 
at  an  earlierstage  of  his  ministerial  careerthan  he  was  accustomed 
to  place  it  himself.  We  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  love 
of  Christ  had  dwelt  in, his  heart  from  the  time  when,  as  a  young 
man  in  Perthshire,  he  had  desired  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
had  given  himself  to  the  Lord. 

We  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  Morison  also  for  saying  that 
his  father  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  prayer.  The  walls  and 
flooring  of  the  rural  manse  at  Bathgate  were  not  well  deafened, 
and  he  could  be  easily  heard  kneeling  down  to  pray  by  those 
who  occupied  the  room  below  his  study.  They  could  thus 
observe  that  his  supplications  were  frequent  and  protracted. 
One  day,  as  he  walked  through  the  town,  he  found  a  well 
known  neighbour  down  on  his  knees,  repairing  the  pave- 
ment of  one  of  the  principal  streets.  In  his  own  kind  and 
clever  way,  Mr.  Morison  remarked  as  he  passed,  "  I  have  been 
trying  to  mend  the  ways  of  Bathgate  for  a  great  many  years ; 
but  your  progress  is  far  more  rapid  than  mine."  Fully  his 
match  at  repartee,  the  road-mender  replied,  "  Try  my  plan,  sir. 
Go  down  on  your  knees  to  your  work;" — an  exhortation,  in 
truth,  which  many  a  prayerless  minister  needs;  but  which  was 
not  required  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  as  the  facts  we  have 
adduced  clearly  prove.  We  repeat,  that  we  cannot  regard  Mr. 
Robert  Morison's  state  before  the  year  1840  as  that  of  an 
altogether  unconverted  man.  So  much  earnest  devotion  to  the 
cause  and  will  of  God  appears  to  us  to  be  incompatible  with 
that  supposition.     We  would  rather  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
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the  pious  Cornelius,  "his  prayers  and  alms  came  up  as  a 
memorial  before  God,"  and  the  great  increase  of  enlightenment 
which  he  received  was  rather  to  be  regarded  as  God's  answer, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  honoured  son,  to  the  many 
fervent  supplications  which  he  had  put  up  in  his  resounding 
manse.  And  we  desire  here  to  record  our  conviction  that  there 
are  multitudes  of  godly  people  in  the  Calvinistic  communions 
of  the  land  who  are  really  in  Christ,  although  they  do  not 
believe  as  we  believe.  Yet  we  are  persuaded  that  they  will 
hold  our  views  of  free  grace  in  heaven;  and  we  would  like 
them  to  agree  with  us  on  earth.  If  they  did  so,  they  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  far  happier  Christians,  and  far  more  useful  too. 

For  let  it  not  be  thought  that,  while  led  to  adopt  this  line  of 
argument  in  facing  a  practical  difficulty,  we  undervalue  or 
under-rate  that  spiritual  change  which  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
experienced,  when  he  came  to  what  he  was  pleased  to  consider 
and  call  "  the  full  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Daylight  is  better 
than  twilight;  and  a  hope  sure  and  steadfast,  better  than  that 
which  is  faint  and  feeble.  To  Mr.  Morison,  old  things  seemed 
to  have  passed  away,  and  "all  things  to  have  become  new."  He 
had  never  talked  with  one  anxious  inquirer  before  this  crisis  in 
his  life,  unless  we  might  give  that  name  to  trembling  dying 
persons.  But  nov  many  of  his  ordinary  hearers  were  awakened 
to  cry,  "What  must  we  do?"  and  appeared  to  find  salvation 
both  under  his  discourses  and  by  means  of  his  conversations. 
Formerly  he  had  only  preached  hy  heaH,  when  he  wrote  out  a 
a  sermon  and  committed  it  to  memory;  but  now  he  always 
preached  by  heart,  in  the  sense  of  laying  before  his  hearers  the 
rich  experience  of  his  own  happy,  believing  soul. 

On  one  occasion,  shortly  after  the  important  appropriation 
of  the  gift  of  eternal  life,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  had 
gone  to  assist  at  a  sacrament  in  the  village  of  Muckart,  which 
lies  near  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  and  near  the  border  land 
between  Clackmannanshire  and  Perthshire.  His  religious 
change  had  not  been  much  noised  abroad,  and  certainly  no 
ecclesiastical  proceedings  had  as  yet  been  taken  against  him. 
One  of  the  elders  of  the  church,  proud  to  recognize  in  the  able 
preacher  of  the  day  an  old  Dunning  school-fellow,  invited  Mr. 
Morison  to  dinner  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service. 
When  the  friendly  repast  was  ended,  Mr.  Morison,  anxious  to 
"communicate  of  his  spiritual  things"  in  return  for  "the  tem- 

!)oral  things  "  of  which  he  had  partaken,  looked  his  old  school- 
ellow  earnestly  in  the  face,  and  said,  "  John  M ,  have  you 

peace  with  God  ?  "  No,  Mr.  Morison,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  have 
been  an  elder  in  this  church  for  many  years,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  I  have  assurance,  or  peace  with  God."     "  Now,  John,"  re- 
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joined  the  faithful  guest,  "  will  you  grant  me  a  favour  in 
consideration  of  the  school  days  we  spent  together  long  ago  ? " 
"  If  it  be  at  all  in  my  power.  Sir,  I  will  grant  your  request/* 
"  Well,  it  is  just  this,  that  you  will  read,  three  times  a  day,  the 
sixteenth  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  namely, 
when  you  are  at  breakfast,  at  dinner,  and  at  supper ;  and  that 

ou  will  read  it  in  this  way :  '  God  so  loved  John  M that 

e  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  on  John  M believing, 

John  M might  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life/     And 

at  the  same  times  of  the  day  I  wish  you  to  turn  up  1  John  v, 
11,  and  read  it  thus:  'And  this  is  the  record,  that  God  hath 

given  to  John  M eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son/* 

The  bargain  was  struck,  and  the  earnest  servant  of  God  went 
his  way.  But  the  result  showed  that  he  was  "  wise  to  win 
souls ; "  for  at  the  third  reading  of  the  prescribed  passages,  John 

M accepted  ilve  gift  and  "rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable 

and  full  of  glory." 

In  these  early  days  a  favourite  text  with  Mr.  Robert  Morison 
was  "  How  shall  a  man  be  just  with  God  ? "  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  showing,  first,  negatively,  that  a  man  is  not  made  just 
by  prayer,  or  penance,  or  feelings,  or  sorrow  for  sin,  or  good 
works,  or  church  membership;  but,  positively,  by  the  work  of 
Jesus,  simply  perceived  by  faith  to  be  his  hiding  place.  No  one 
was  more  skilful  than  he  in  his  own  quiet  argumentative  way 
in  shutting  up  the  sinner  unto  the  faith. 

We  may  also  insert  here  a  letter  with  which  we  have  been  fav- 
oured from  the  Rev.  Professor  Hunter  of  Leith.  Being  aware 
that  Mr.  Himter  had  lived  with  Mr.  Morison  for  some  months 
at  the  period  referred  to,  and  had  assisted  him  in  his  minis- 
terial work,  we  wrote  him  for  corroboration  of  the  account 
which  we  have  given  of  the  venerable  man's  spiritual  change, 
and  have  received  the  following  brief,  but  interesting,  reply : — 

28th  July,  1871. 

"  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Morison  ever  mentioned  to  me  the  particulars  connected 
with  his  great  religious,  experience.  He  often  referred  with  joy  to  the  text, 
1  John  V,  10,  11;  and,  curiously  enough,  I  came  to  find  peace  from  the  same 
text,  before  ever  I  saw  Mr.  Morison.  This  gave  a  zest  to  his  conversation  on 
that  portion  of  Scripture  which  might  be  wanting  to  those  who  had  not  got 
such  benefit  from  it. 

"  He  was  an  acute  observer  of  human  nature,  and  used  often  to  remark  that 
when  people  b^an  to  grow  cold,  they  soon  learned  to  avoid  the  company  of 
the  earnest.  Of  a  contented  disposition,  he  sometimes  quaintly  reminded  his 
hearers,  **  That  it  was  easier  to  bring  their  minds  to  their  lots,  than  to  get  their 
lots  to  their  minds. "  As  you  know,  he  was  long  a  widower,  his  wife  havins 
died  when  his  children  were  yet  young.  A  neighbouring  minister  once  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  marry  again.  All  unwont  as  he  was  te  show  his  feelings, 
they  at  once  revealed  the  depth  of  his  love  for  his  long  buried  wife,  in  the  declara- 
tion that  **he  had  never  seen  another  woman  who  could  be  te  him  as  she  had 
bc^n. "    I  forget  almost  every  particular  of  our  intercourse ;  but  can  never  forget 
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his  kindliness,  his  patience,  and  resolution.  Take  him  all  in  all,  he  had  few 
equals  in  the  field  of  Christian  manliness.  To  know  him  was  to  love  him,  and 
the  memory  of  him  will  ever  remain  a  sweet  spot  in  the  hearts  of  his  friends. 

**  I  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  next  Repository.  May  God  guide 
and  bless  you  in  your  arduous  labours !" 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  public  stand  which 
Mr.  Morison  took  for  his  son's  doctrines,  both  by  his  published 
writings  and  at  the  bar  of  the  Synod.  We  have  akeady  seen 
that  he  attended,  as  a  deeply  interested  spectator  and  auditor, 
the  meetings  of  both  Presbytery  and  Synod  in  1841,  at  the 
latter  of  which  he  gave  in  reasons  of  dissent  and  protest 
against  Mr.  James  Morison's  suspension, — ^a  document  which 
our  readers  will  remember  that  we  laid  before  them.  Of 
courae  his  own  case  now  fell  to  be  taken  up,  first  by  the  Pres- 
hytery  of  Edinburgh  to  which  he  belonged,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Synod,  which  was  to  meet  in  that  city  in  1842 ;  but  it 
need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  that  so  able  a  man  could  not 
wait  till  these  reverend  bodies  would  take  action  against  him, 
but  that  he  should  bum  to  put  himself  immediately  in  com- 
munication with  the  public  by  means  of  his  pen,  which  he 
could  wield  so  well  in  times  of  controversy  and  strife.  More- 
over, his  heart  was  full,  brimful,  of  love  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
whose  fulness  and  freeness  he  had  newly  come  to  appreciate ; 
the  interests  of  a  beloved  and  admired  son  were  involved  in  the 
great  questions  in  dispute ;  and,  besides,  the  public  were  thiret- 
ing  for  the  truth,  and  clamorous  to  be  satisfied.  All  the 
pamphlets  which  were  issued  in  connection  with  the  Atonement 
Controversy  were  bought  up,  in  these  days,  with  amazing 
rapidity;  and  the  character  of  the  Scotch,  as  lovers  of  theological 
literature,  was  fuUy  maintained.  If  any  one  should  have  hinted  to 
Mr.  Morison,  that  by  publishing  on  the  disputed  points,  he  was 
only  making  himself  the  more  certain  of  suspension  or  expulsion 
when  the  Synod  would  meet  in  the  following  year,  he  would 
have  replied  that  he  did  not  care  for  himself,  if  only  Christ's 
truth  were  defended;  and  further,  if  he  had  divulged  the  secret 
thoughts  and  preferences  of  his  heart,  he  Vould  have  added, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  remain  in  a  connection  which  had  cast 
off  his  son.  He  would  rather  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in 
struggling  with  the  little  "forlorn  hope"  which  had  gathered 
around  the  latter;  and  all  the  more  readily,  that  now  "at  even- 
ing time  it  was  light." 

Look  in,  then,  at  the  window  of  the  quiet  Bathgate  manse,  in 
that  summer  of  1841.  Mr.  Robert  Morison  has  come  home 
fi'om  the  meeting  of  Synod  which  has  ejected  his  son.  He  is 
"cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  He  is  not  moving  much 
abroad;  for  his  mind  is  filled  with  important  thoughts.    He  is 
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writing  his  first  publication  on  the  Atonement  Controversy. 
Sheet  after  sheet  is  being  rapidly  thrown  off;  for  his  heart  is  in 
his  subject,  and  he  wiites  con  amove.  When  his  manuscript  is 
completed,  the  title  which  he  puts  upon  the  first  page  is, 
"Difficulties  connected  vAth  the  Doctrine  of  a  Limited  Atone- 
ment. By  Robert  Morison,  minister  of  the  Gospel,  Bathgate." 
Although  only  a  pamphlet  of  37  pages,  it  did  most  important 
service  at  the  time.  It  was  widely  circulated,  and  was  quoted 
with  approbation  both  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr. 
Payne  of  Exeter,  in  the  controversial  treatises  which  they  issued 
soon  after,  on  the  same  doctrine  and  afiiliated  topics. 

This  work  was  eminently  characteristic  of  Mr.  Morison's 
mind.  He  had  not  his  son's  learning,  nor  his  originality  of 
conception  and  grasp  of  thought ;  but  he  was  fully  his  equal 
in  the  calm  judicial  consideration  of  any  difiicult  subject 
which  might  be  brought  before  him.  If  he  possessed  rather 
the  qualifications  of  the  eminent  judge  or  law-expounder,  than 
those  of  the  eminent  statesman  or  law-maker,  it  will  at  least  be 
admitted  that  the  former  are  by  no  means  unimportant,  and 
are  even  indispensable  in  their  way.  It  will  be  found,  we  are 
persuaded,  by  those  who  read  this  pamphlet,  that  a  fresh  mind 
is  at  work  on  these  great  themes,  and  one  which  is  able  to 
reflect  some  of  its  own  clearness  of  perception  upon  those 
blessed  truths,  which  to  know  is  "  life  eternal." 

Thus,  on  the  second  page,  we  are  arrested  by  the  following 
luminous  statement : — 

"It  does,  therefore,  become  an  awfuUy  momentous  question,  and  one  in 
which  all  party  strife  and  an^ry  cavils  should  be  devoutly  hushed  to  rest, 
whether  the  atonement  of  Chnst  is  limited  to  the  elect,  or  is  universal,  and 
extending  to  the  whole  race  ?  In  thinking  on  this  awfuUjr  important  question, 
we  perceive  at  once  that  no  difference  in  principle  exists  m  extending  it  to  the 
whole  race,  or  to  only  a  single  individual  beyond  the  elected  number.  Were 
it  admitted  that  there  was  an  atonement  for  the  '  discreetly '  answering  scribe, 
who  was  *not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God,'  then  it  must  also  be  conceded 
that  there  was  an  atonement  for  all.  Either  Christ's  blood  was  not  shed  for 
one  beyond  the  elect  number,  or  it  was  shed  for  all.  Without  at  all  entering 
on  the  proof  of  that  which  I  firmly  believe — the  universality  of  the  atonement — 
I  propose  to  suggest  a  few  things  only  that  I  have  felt  as  difficulties  connected 
with  the  limitation  scheme,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  over, 
since  I  have  thought  seriously  on  the  subject." 

After  considering  sei'iatim  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
were  generally  adduced  in  favour  of  a  limited  atonement,  the 
author  proceeds  to  demolish  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement 
in  a  fashion  that  must  have  made  his  adversaries  feel  that 
truly  "  a  Daniel  had  come  to  judgement." 

"While  all  the  passages  usually  founded  on  thus  melt  away  before  inquiry, 
a  fresb  difficulty  arises  out  of  this,  namely,  that  if  limitation  be  not  cJearhj  and 
trreMstibli/  proven,  truth  and  justice  require  that  it  be  disbelieved.  The  proof 
must  be  direct  and  complete,  and  the  ontts  probandi,  or  burthen  of  proof,  lies 
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incontestibly  on  the  side  of  the  limitarians.  It  is  quite  certain,  if  this  principle 
be  the  correct  one,  and  it  be  true  that  a  propitiation  was  made  by  the  death  of 
Christ  only  for  the  elect,  that  the  atonement,  and  election,  and  justification, 
are  all  exactly  of  the  same  extent.  Let  us  see  the  aspect  in  which  this  brinss 
the  cause  to  the  bar  of  judgement.  When  we  read  of  the  atonement  under  the 
most  unlimited  universal  terms — '  behold  the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world,' — 'he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  our 
sins  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,' — *who  gave  himself  a 
ransom  for  aU,' — 'one  died  for  all,' — 'that  he  might  taste  death  for  every 
man,' — 'God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life ;  '— 
where  God's  love,  and  the  gift  of  his  Son,  extend  to  an  indefinite  number 
beyond  the  *  whosoever  shall  believe ; ' — if,  after  all,  it  be  true  that  by  such 
expressions  as  these,  'the  world,'  'the  whole  world,*  'all  men,'  'every  man' 
— God  means  only  the  elect,  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  equally  universal 
terms  are  not  employed  in  .speaking  of  election  ana  justification?  If  these  two 
and  the  atonement  be  really  co-extensive,  how  do  we  never  read  that  Grod 
elected  'the  world,'  and  'the  whole  world,*  and  'all  men,'  and  'every 
man,'  and  justified  'the  world,*  and  'the  whole  world,' and  'all  men,' and 
'  every  man '  ?  Idmitarians  allow  that  the  one  might  be  said  as  well  as  the 
other;  and  how  comes  it  to  pass  then  that  it  is  never  said?  Not  only  must 
this  be  accounted  for,  but  on  the  face  of  the  case  there  appears  so  pmn  and 
palpable  a  difference  between  the  extent  of  the  atonement  and  the  extent  of 
election  and  justification,  and  the  sudden  identification  of  these  is  so  prepos- 
terous, that  unless  a  solid  and  decisive  demonstration  be  given  of  their  co- 
extensiveness,  the  system  of  limitation  falls  to  the  ground  by  its  own  inherent 
rottenness,  and  the  universal  atonement  comes  to  be  received  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  is  so  vast  a  difference  between  the  lan^age  that  describes 
atonement,  and  that  which  describes  election  and  justification,  in  point  of 
extent,  and  the  general  easy,  unstrained  meaning  of  Scripture  teaches  so 
plainly  the  unlimited  propitiation  by  Christ's  blood,  that  it  can  never  be  dis- 
placed except  by  a  sohd  and  irrefragable  proof  of  direct  limitation.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  detect  flaws,  and  expose  defects,  in  the  arguments  of  those  who 
advocate  universal  atonement.  It  is  wholly  a  different  kind  of  work  to  which 
the  honest  limitarian  must  gird  up  his  loins.  His  work  is  to  build  up,  not  to 
cast  down.  His  work  is  to  raise  the  fabric  of  proof  on  his  own  side,  not  to 
assail  the  fabric  of  his  opponents.  If  he  does  not  do  this  satisfactorily,  his 
system  must  be  wrong,  be  right  what  may.  As  I  have  never  seen  this  done, 
of  course  I  reject  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement." 

When  speaking,  in  the  next  place,  of  the  false  view  which 
limitarianism  gave  of  the  nature  of  the  work  of  Christ,  Mr. 
Morison  displayed  a  little  of  that  power  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule 
of  which  he  had  so  abundant  a  store,  but  which  his  piety  and 
benevolence  of  heart  constrained  him  ever  to  keep  in  whole- 
some check : — 

"  His  substitution  is  often  talked  of  as  that  merely  of  one  person  doing  or 
enduring  what  another  person  ought  to  have  done  or  endured,  as  if  the  G<Mpel 
plan  was  nothing  more  than  mere^'^  to  allow  a  proxy — an  exchange  of  persons 
m  the  endurance  of  the  full  amount  of  sufferings.  He  is  often  represented  in 
the  gross  and  servile  light  of  a  cautioner  becoming  a  substitute  for  the  principal 
in  pa3ring  a  debt : — or  even  of  one  man  becoming  a  substitute  for  anotner  in  a 
corps  of  militia.  So  closely  is  thi&  notion  of  servile  substitution  often  pressed, 
in  holding  that  Christ  just  did  all  and  suffered  all  that  his  people  ought  to 
have  done  or  suffered,  that  it  would  jrield  the  inference  that  he  must  actually 
have  performed  all  the  duties  of  all  elect  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  masters  and  servants,  sovereigns  and  subjects,  which  they  failed  to 
perform  in  their  own  persons ;  and  that  he  must  actually  have  suffered  the 
amount  of  punishment,  v^eight  for  weight,  and  measure  for  Tneamre^  which  the 
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neglect  of  those  duties  and  their  other  sins  would  have  entailed  in  helL  This 
wiy  of  speaking,  at  once  so  inadequate  to  the  glorious  subject,  so  degrading 
to  Christ,  and  so  subversive  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  expiation,  springs 
naturally  in  point  of  principle,  and  exclusiyely  in  point  of  fact,  out  of  the 
scheme  of  a  limited  atonement." 

But  perhaps  the  most  powerful  passage  in  the  tractate  is 
that  in  which  he  unanswerably  exposes  the  untenable  position 
of  those  who  fancy  that  the  death  of  Christ  can  be  suflScient 
for  all,  although  it  was  not  really  offered  for  all.  We  commend 
the  paragraph  to  those  who,  in  these  days  of  proposed  union, 
are  deceived  by  words  of  much  sound,  but  little  sense : — 

"But  besides  this  lowering  and  distorting  of  Christ's  representative  char- 
acter, the  doctrine  of  limitation  really  nullifies  the  all-suifioiency  of  the  atone- 
ment. It  is  very  common  for  its  advocates  to  declare  that  the  atonement  of 
Chnst  is  sufficient  for  all,  but  not  efficient  for  all.  But  let  us  pause  and  under- 
ttmd  what  this  means ;  knd  let  the  mind  come  out  from  the  haze  of  mere 
(general  words,  into  the  clear  light  of  precise  thinking,  and  see  what  it  is  deal- 
m^  witiL  This  is  far  from  unnecessary;  and  I  just  ask  what  is  meant  by 
this  tufficiency  for  all  men  ?  Is  it  merely  meant  that  there  is  so  much  abstract 
wrth  in  the  work  of  Christ,  that  it  would  suffice  for  all  men,  had  it  been  so 
designed  ?  If  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  the  next  question  is,  Was  it  in  no  way 
deseed  for  all  men  ?  And  if  it  was  designed  in  some  way  for  all  men,  then 
vhat  is  that  way  ?  If  it  was  designed  for  all  men,  but  was  designed  to  be  less 
tlian  a  propitiation  for  their  sins,  what  was  it  designed  to  be  to  them  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed,  it  was  not  designed  for  all  men,  but  is  in  its 
nstore  a  thine  sufficient  for  all  men,  then  I  ask,  can  it,  in  any  available  sense, 
be  sufficient  jot  that  for  which  it  was  never  designed  ?  Either  it  was  designed 
for  all  men,  as  an  expiation  of  their  sins,  or  it  can  no  more  become  available 
to  those  for  whom  it  was  not  desiKued,  than  it  can  be  available  to  fallen  angels. 
If  the  atonement  of  Chnst  was  omy  a  work  that  might  have  sufficed,  had  it  been 
10  intended,  that  does  not  imply  that  it  actually  does  suffice,  or  is  sufficient, 
hot  merely  that  on  certain  supposable  conditions  it  would  have  been  so.  Its 
intrinsic  value  is  not  the  thing  nere.  The  intention  is  everything.  This  suffi- 
cieaicy  must,  in  fact,  be  determined  by  its  efficiency.  In  one  view,  the  efficiency 
of  the  atonement  (tiiat  is,  its  actual  fruits)  is  measured  by  its  application,  or 
^e  purpose  of  application,  and  in  this  vague  sense  of  efficiency  it  is  of  a 
restricted  nature.  But  another  and  still  more  important  view  of  its  efficiency 
is  its  propitiatory  character,  as  legally  *  putting  away  sin.'  This  character  it 
does  possess  antecedent  to  application,  and  it  is  in  this  that  its  proper  efficiency 
consists.  It  is  just  sufficient  accordingly  for  the  removal  of  all  tne  sins,  and 
all  the  sins  of  all  the  sinners,  for  which  it  was  efficient  as  a  propitiation.  It  is 
Bofficient  for  all  this,  but  for  no  more.  As  a  bona  fide  transaction  in  behalf  of 
sinners,  its  sufficienaj  is  bounded  by  its  efficiency,  and  springs  out  of  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  does  not  actually  suffice  for  any  except  those  for  whose  sins  it 
WM  a  propitiation.  If  it  was  an  efficient  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world,  then  it  suffices  or  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world ;  but 
if  it  was  not  an  efficient  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  then  it 
snfSces  not  or  is  not  sufficient,  for  the  salvation  of  the  whole  world — and  is  not 
sufficient,  just  because  it  was  not  efficient.  It  is,  therefore,  a  serious  difficulty 
connected  with  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement,  that  by  denying  the  un- 
limited efficiency  of  Christ's  blood  as  a  propitiation,  it  nullifies  its  universal 
sofficiency  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  sinners  without  exception.  All  men 
seem  to  hold  in  a  loose,  vague  way,  that  it  is  sufficient  for  all ;  but  this  is 
clearly  either  a  meaningless  or  inconsistent  use  of  words,  unless  it  was  designed 
to  have  a  propitiatory  efficiency  for  the  sin  of  all." 

We  will  give  only  one  other  extract,  on  the  nature  of  faith. 
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which  occurs  during  the  consideration  of  the  fouith  difficulty, 
namely,  that  "  the  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  cuts  off  the 
practicability  of  believing  the  Gospel."  We  quote  the  passage 
not  only  to  show  our  author's  powers,  but  also  because  it  is 
calculated  to  enlighten  and  bless  even  experienced  readers,  and 
those  who  may  be  considered  far  advanced  in  the  school  of 
Christ.  It  is  in  no  censorious  spirit  we  say  that  clearer  views 
of  the  nature  of  faith  are  much  needed  in  divers  sections  of  the 
church  of  Christ : 

**  It  is  futile  to  make  a  distinction  on  this  subiect  between  seeing  the  saving 
truth,  which  presents  Christ  as  the  sum  of  all  the  provision  of  grace  to  the 
sinner,  and  the  exercise  of  *  receiving  and  restins  on  Ckrist  for  salvation.'  The 
attempt  at  this  distinction  is  very  inconsiderately  made.  The  whole  is  seen  to 
be  a  gift ;  and  it  is  the  best — the  only — method  of  receiving,  to  believe  the 
word  of  the  giver.  It  is  generally  admitted,  besides,  that  'receiving  Christ,' 
— *  coming  to  Christ,' — booking  to  Christ,' — 'putting  on  Christ,*  and  the  like, 
are  figurative  representations ;  and  that  they  are,  in  their  true  import,  equiva- 
lent to  the  literal  and  more  common  woTd--beli€ving.  To  exhibit  believing  in 
its  true  scriptural  simplicity  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  than  adequately  to 
explain  what  is  meant  oy  the  other  figurative  expressions.  This  is  not  only 
true,  and  gencraUy  culmiUed,  but  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  subject,  we  see 
it  is  impossible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  of  it  otherwise.  Were  a  man 
to  present  me  with  a  Bible  to  teach  me  God's  truth,  or  a  purse  of  gold  to  pay 
my  debts,  I  could  stretch  out  my  hand  to  receive  the  proffered  gift.  But  it  is 
certainly  failing  to  enter  into  the  subject,  with  any  reasonable  degree  of  com- 
petency, to  infer  from  this,  that  in  my  soul  accepting  the  gifts  of  God's  grace, 
there  is  a  similar  process  of  taking,  or  a  similar  transference  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  thing  is  impossible.  My  soul  is  a  spirit,  and  has  no  hands — God  is  a 
Spirit,  and  has  no  hands — and  Christ  and  eternal  life  are  spiritual  gifts,  and 
cannot  be  received  by  hands.  In  this  case,  there  is  no  imaginable  possibility  of 
such  a  locomotive  or  transmissionary  acceptance.  Anything  like  the  gross  mater- 
ial process  of  taking  a  Bible  or  a  purse  of  gold,  is  so  visionary,  that  I  wonder  it 
could  stand  a  second  thought  in  any  man's  mind.  All  that  any  human  soul  can 
do  in  the  way  of  receiving  and  accepting  in  this  matter,  is  to  see  from  Grod's 
word  that  it  is  made  a  gift  to  him,  and  believe  what  God  says.  When  God 
tells  me  he  rests  in  his  love  to  me,  that  he  has  given  his  Son  to  die  for  me,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  Son's  finished  work,  he  has  siven  to  me  eternal  life, 
my  soul  is  capable  of  seeing  the  truth  of  his  record  and  believing  it ;  but  it  is 
not  capable  of  any  other  conceivable  form  of  acceptance.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
thing of  the  .nature  of  a  human  understanding  can  deny  this.  Hence  the 
glorious  truth  of  a  universal  atonement !  But  for  this,  I  could  never  know  of 
the  gift  of  eternal  life  to  me  from  anything  in  the  Bible.  Eternal  life  cannot  be 
a  gilt  to  any  for  whom  the  propitiation  was  not.  I  could  indeed  know  that 
Clmst  is  a  divine  Saviour,  but  so  do  the  devils  in  helL  I  could  know  that  he 
made  a  perfect  satisfaction  for  sin,  but  the  devils  know  this  as  well  as  I  do. 
I  could  know  that  *  whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved,'  but  the  devils  know 
this  as  well  as  I  can.  I  cannot  know  that  he  is  my  Saviour,  unless  I  also  know 
that  he  has  made  a  propitiation  for  my  sins,  and  unless  the  divine  Saviour  in 
his  grand  cardinal  propitiatory  work,  was  siven  for  all,  I  have  no  medium  of 
knowledge  that  he  was  given  for  me ;  and  unless  I  see  that  it  is  God's  testimony 
that  he  was  given  for  me  and  to  me,  I  can  never  believe  it,  and  never  be  saved. 
In  a  day  of  mental  distress,  I  might  come  to  this  point  by  a  different  process, 
and  in  spite  of  my  theological  dogmas;  but  to  this  point  I  must  come  somehow 
or  perish." 

In  the  same  thorough  manner  Mr.  Morison  proceeds  to  show 
that,  on  the  theory  of  a  limited  atonement,  tne  Divine  Being 
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is  represented  to  be  insincere  when  he  protests  that  he  wills 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  while  also  no  valid  basis  is  provided 
for  the  condemnation  of  those  who  reject  the  sacrifice  of  the 
cross  and  perish. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  Rev.  Robert 
Morison  was  both  an  able  and  conscientious  man,  and  one 
who  "rightly  divided  the  word  of  God."  In  next  article  we 
wUl  show  how  he  was  cast  out  of  the  church  of  his  fathers,  and 
give  some  account  of  his  life  and  labours  in  connection  with 
the  Evangelical  Union,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1855. 


THE    FOURTH    GOSPEL   AND    MODERN    OBJECTIONS 

Christianpty  has  to  do  with  historic  facts  and  a  living  person. 
This  marks  it  off  from  all  the  systems  of  doctrine  and  philo- 
sophy which  have  been  elaborated  and  advanced  by  man.  The 
Platonic  philosophy,  for  example,  might  be  true,  though  Plato 
was  imperfect  in  character  and  did  not  embody  what  he  taught 
in  his  life.  The  ethics  of  Aristotle  might  be  in  harmony  with 
right  reason,  though  they  were  not  the  regulating  principle  of 
his  daily  walk  and  conversation.  The  Hegelian  system  might 
be  the  true  philosophy  of  the  univeree  and  man,  though  Hegel 
did  not  live  up  to  his  own  ideal.  But  this  could  not  be  said  of 
Christ  and  Christianity.  The  doctrines  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
stand  or  fall  with  Jesus  Christ.  If  he  is  false,  imperfect,  and 
merely  human,  they  cannot  possibly  be  true  and  divine;  and  if 
they  are  true,  he  cannot  possibly  be  false.  The  reason  of 
this  is  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  They  are 
not  abstract  and  speculative,  but  concrete  and  practical.  They 
are  based  on  the  acts  and  nature  of  Jesus,  and  explain  the 
meaning  of  both.  Christians  do  not  hold  an  abstract  doctrine 
of  the  incarnation,  but  they  hold  that  the  historic  Christ 
was  in  very  truth  Theanthropos — the  God-man.  They  do  not 
hold  that  Christ  revealed  the  unseen  God  in  the  same  way, 
though  to  a  greater  degree,  than  other  men  reveal  God;  but 
they  believe  that  he  did  so  as  the  only  begotten  Son,  who 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father.  They  do  not  hold  a  general 
doctrine  of  atonement  for  sin,  but  they  cling  fast  to  the  thought 
that  "Jesus  Christ  the  righteous  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 
and  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world." 
They  have  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  because  they  are  per- 
suaded that  Jesus  Christ  has  a  kingdom  into  which  he  will 
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gather  all  those  who  love  him,  that  they  may  share  his  glory 
and  participate  in  his  joy.  In  this  manner  Christ  and  Chris- 
tianity are  indissolubly  bound  together..  They  cannot  be 
separated  without  destroying  both.  Part*  with  one,  and  we 
must  sooner  or  later  part  with  the  whole,  and  be  left  poor 
indeed — poor  in  faith,  poor  in  life,  and  bankrupt  in  soul.  And 
it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep 
a  firm  hold  of  Jesus,  his  doctrine,  and  the  facts  of  his  life, 
death,  and  resurrection,  if  we  must  give  up  the  Gospels  as 
truthful  histories.  K  they  are  trustworthy,  all  is  secure, 
and  faith  is  a  reasonable  service.  But  if,  as  some  would 
have  us  to  believe,  they  are  without  authority,  mythical 
and  legendary,  then  all  those  finits  and  flowers  of  thought, 
emotion,  and  action  which  spring  therefrom  will  ultimately 
perish.  They  wiU  be  withered  by  the  scorching  blast  of  historic 
criticism,  and  be  consigned  to  the  region  of  romance  by  all 
who  love  truth  more  than  rubies,  and  are  determined  to  buy 
her  at  any  price  and  sell  her  at  none. 

This  point  is  seen  most  clearly  by  our  modem  sceptics,  who 
are  at  present  using  all  their  power  to  destroy  faith  in^the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  holy  quaternion  of  the 
Gospels,  especially  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Gospel  according 
to  John.  Concerning  this  latter  Gospel,  to  which  we  wish 
meantime  to  confine  our  attention,  sceptical  critics  have  not 
failed  to  suggest  difficulties,  to  insinuate  doubts,  and  to  point 
out  seeming  discrepancies,  with  the  view  of  shaking  the  con- 
fidence which  Christendom  has  reposed  'in  it  as  the  production 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  Dr.  Frederick  Strauss,  Renan, 
Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  the  late  Rev.  James  Cranbrook,  and 
others  of  the  same  school,  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
production.  It  is  to  them  an  enigma,  a  marvel  which  they 
cannot  explain.  In  its  examination  they  blow  cold  and  hot 
alternately;  building  up  with  one  hand  what  they  pull  down 
with  the  other,  and  in  some  cases  they  go  on  affirming  and 
denying  their  affirmations  from  page  to  page,  and  are 
apparently  glad,  when,  with  a  seeming  grace,  they  can  escape 
from  the  subject  altogether.  This  wfll  appear  evident  when 
we  endeavour  to  imfold  the  tangled  skein  of  objections  which 
modem  sceptics  urge  against  the  genuineness  and  credibility  of 
this  Grospel. 

I.  The  position  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — Though  last  in 
order,  it  is  not  by  any  means  the  least.  Indeed,  for  many 
reasons,  it  has  been  ever  looked  upon  as  the  most  sublime  and 
sublimely  elevated  and  instructive  of  the  whole.  It  enriches 
our  knowledge  of  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus,  and  gives  a 
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broader  and  more  spiritual  idea  of  his  person  and  mission  than 
the  synoptics.  Those  who  read  it  with  hearts  attuned  to  its 
wonderful  symphonies  cannot  but  be  blessed  and  brought  into 
contact  with  the  morally  lovely  and  sublime.  Nowhere  in 
the  canon  of  inspiration,  or  out  of  it,  is  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  set  forth  as  in  the  pages  of  John;  his  words  as 
there  recorded  are  spirit  and  life  to  those  who  receive  them. 
His  bearing  is  that  of  no  mere  child  of  earth,  but  he  walks 
through  the  scenes  of  this  life  with  the  unapproachable  dignity 
of  a  denizen  of  a  higher  and  holier  sphere.  Jesus,  as  portrayed 
by  John,  has  his  humanity  fiUed  with  divinity,  and  his  full 
consciousness  of  union  with  the  Divine  Father  uninterrupted. 
He  is  the  Light  and  Life  of  man,  the  one  essential  to  their 
spiritual  being  and  well-being;  in  a  word,  the  Son  of  God,  who 
could  say,  "I  and  my  Father  are  one."  All  this  has  so 
impressed  the  great  and  good  in  all  ages  that  the  holier  they 
became  they  had  a  deeper  desire  to  roam  in  this  green  pasture, 
and  to  drink  the  living  waters  which  this  Gtospel  so  abundantly 
supplies.  Origen  says,  "We  may  presume  then  to  say  that 
the  Gospels  are  the  first-fruits  of  «dl  the  Scriptures,  and  the 
first-finits  of  the  Gospels  is  that  of  John,  into  whose  meaning 
no  man  can  enter  unless  he  has  reclined  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus; 
he  must  become  a  second  John,  and  take  John  as  a  Jesus 
from  Jesus."  Chrysostom  speaks  thus  of  John  and  his  Gos- 
pel :  "  He  has  pervaded  and  embraced  the  whole  world;  he  has 
filled  it  with  his  cry,  not  by  the  greatness  of  the  sound,  but  by 
a  tongue  moved  by  divine  grace.  And  what  is  wonderful  is 
that  this  great  cry  is  not  harsh,  not  destitute  of  sweetness, 
but  sweeter  and  more  charming,  endowed  with  more  power  to 
attract  than  all  the  harmony  of  music;  and  besides  all  these,  it 
is  most  holy  and  awe  inspiring,  filled  with  such  secrets,  con- 
veying such  good  things,  that  those  who  receive  and  guard  it 
with  diligence  and  earnestness  are  no  longer  men,  no  more 
abide  on  earth,  they  have  placed  themselves  above  the  things 
of  time,  they  are  partakers  of  the  state  of  angels,  and  thus 
dwell  on  earth  as  if  it  were  heaven."  Augustine  declared 
that  the  apostle  John,  by  reason  of  his  spiritual  understanding, 
had  "  been  compared  to  an  angel,  because  he  had  lifted  higher 
and  far  more  sublimely  than  the  other  three  his  proclamation ;  and 
in  lifting  it  up  has  wished  our  hearts  also  to  be  lifted."  "  This 
Gospel,"   writes   Tholuck,  "speaks   a  language  to  which   no 

Earallel  whatever  is   to  be  round  in   the  whole   compass  of 
terature;   such  childlike  simplicity  with  such  contemplative 
profundity,  such  life  and  such  deep  rest,  such  sadness  and  such 
severity;  and  above  all,  such  a  breadth  of  love."     Claudius 
testifies,  "  I  love  best  of  all  to  read  St.  John.    There  is  in  him 
No.  5.]  C  ^Vol.  2^ 
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somethiiiff  so  perfectly  wonderful — dusk  and  night,  and  the 
quick  ligntning  throbbing  through  them.  The  soft  clouds  of 
evening,  and  behind  the  mass  the  big  full  moon  bodily;  some- 
thing so  sad,  so  high,  so  full  of  presage  that  one  can  never 
weary  of  it."  And  good  Matthew  Henry  beautifully  remarks, 
"  Here  it  is  that  a  door  is  opened  in  heaven,  and  the  first  voice 
we  hear  is,  come  up  hither ,  come  up  higher."  Such  are  a  few 
of  the  declarations  which  have  been  made  by  the  good  and 
great  regarding  the  position  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  And  to 
these,  all  the  members  of  the  true  Catholic  Church  have 
responded  from  the  heart  of  their  heaiis,  amen  and  amen! 
They  have  loved  John.  The  purer  and  more  matured  in  soul 
they  became  they  loved  him  the  more.  Through  what  they 
have  received  of  the  truth  and  love  he  makes  known  they  have 
grown  in  the  knowledge  of  God  and  divine  things,  and  become 
partakers  of  the  divine  nature. 

II.  The  Authorship  of  the  Foubth  Gospel. — Who  is  the 
author  of  this  fourth  Gospel,  or  memoir  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  reasonably  and 
satisfactorily  arrived  at,  altogether  independently  of  what 
opponents  to  its  genuineness  either  affirm  or  deny.  Their  yea  or 
nay  cannot  alter  what  transpired  long  before  they  existed,  or 
turn  a  fact  into  a  falsehood.  Like  all  such  questions,  it  can 
alone  be  settled  by  the  internal  and  external  evidences  which 
we  find  in  and  around  the  book  and  its  history.  Strauss  con- 
tends that  it  was  wiitten  by  no  one  knows  who,  and  not 
before  the  end  of  the  second  century.  Mr.  Cranbrook  echoes  the 
German  neologist  in  this  as  in  much  eke.  He  says,  "Who  its 
author  was;  to  what  nation  he  belonged;  what  were  his  ante- 
cedents, and  his  fate;  who  were  his  teachers;  what  prompted 
him  to  write,  are  entirely  unknown.*  So  much  for  tnose  who 
judge  by  what  they  call  the  canons  of  the  higher  criticism. 
Their  statements,  however,  stand  opposed  to  the  contents  of  the 
Gospel.  They  profess  to  be  penned  by  an  eye-witness  of  the 
works  of  Jesus,  and  one  who  believed  in  his  claims.  Speaking 
of  the  incarnate  one,  the  writer  avers,  "We  beheld  his  glory, 
the  glory  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth."  He  always  appears  to  avoid  mentioning  the  names  of 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and  speaks  of  the  Baptist  as  simply 

•  The  Founders  of  Christianity y  p.  269.  This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of 
lectures,  in  which  the  author  retails,  at  second-hand,  the  objections  against  the 
Gospels  and  Christianity  which  German  and  French  sceptics  have  i>revioii8ly 
urged.  There  is  nothing  new  of  importance  in  the  work ;  but,  as  it  is  used  as 
a  sort  of  text-book  by  a  certain  class  of  British  unbelievers,  it  therefore 
demands  notice.  Its  spirit  is  exceedingly  sceptical,  and  its  treatment  of  the 
various  subjects  unsatisfactory  and  unfair. 
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John,  without  any  other  desimiation.  More  important  still,  he 
calls  the  apostle  John  not  by  name,  but  by  the  endearing 
appellation,  "the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  These,  and  other 
indications  of  a  like  nature,  which  are  wrought  into  the  woof 
and  warp  of  the  narrative,  prove  more  powerfully  than  direct 
testimony  could  have  done  that  it  was  written  by  John  the 
apostle,  the  beloved  disciple.  The  internal  evidence  so  con- 
vinced even  Renan,  who,  though  a  professed  follower  of  Strauss, 
has  departed  from  the  teaching  of  ms  master  on  this  point,  that 
he  has  been  constrained  to  confess  that  a  perusal  of  the  work 
itself  is  calculated  to  give  the  impression  that  John  is  the 
author.  "The  author,"  he  continues,  "always  speaks  as  an  eye- 
witness; he  wishes  to  pass  for  the  apostle  John.  K,  then,  this 
work  is  not  really  the  apostle's,  we  must  admit  a  fraud  of 
which  the  author  commits  himself."  He  adds,  "There  is  no 
example  in  the  apostolic  world  of  this  kind."*  This  is  an  im- 
portant admission,  and  one  which  contradicts  some  of  the  strong 
statements  of  our  second  class  sceptics  in  the  teeth.  It  is  an 
admission,  however,  which  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  contents 
of  the  Gospel,  and  with  the  faith  which  held  undisputed  sway 
in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  first  till  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  external  evidences,  which  are  strong  and  convincing,  all 
point  in  the  same  direction.  They  all  declare,  as  with  one  voice, 
that  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  was  the  author  of  the  fourth 
Gospel.  It  was  universally  received  by  the  early  Chui-ch  as 
such,  and  appealed  to  as  apostolic  and  authoritative  in  mattei-s 
of  controversy  by  the  contending  parties.  Though  it  is  not 
distinctly  referred  to  by  the  apostolic  fathers  in  their  writings 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  they  contain  so  many  allusions  to 
the  figures  and  sayings  of  the  Gospel  that  it  must  have  been 
known  to  them.  Justin  Martyr's  writings  are  full  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  of  John,  and  in  his  first  Apology  he  quotes 
the  words,  "Except  ve  be  bom  again  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.'  The  testimony  of  Irenceus  is  most  valu- 
able. He  was  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  who  was  the  disciple  of 
John.  In  a  document  preserved  by  Eusebius,  addressing  his 
friend  and  former  fellow-pupil,  Florinus,  he  says,  "I  saw  thee 
when  I  was  yet  a  boy  in  the  Lower  Ajsia  with  Polycarp,  moving 
in  great  splendour  at  court,  and  endeavouring  by  all  means  to 
gain  his  esteem.  I  remember  the  events  of  those  times  much 
better  than  those  of  more  recent  occurrence.  As  the  studies  of 
our  youth,  growing  with  our  minds,  unite  with  them  so  firmly 
that  I  can  tell  also  the  very  place  where  the  blessed  Polycarp 

*  Kenan's  Life  of  JeBUs,  p.  15. 
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was  accustomed  to  sit  and  discom-se ;  and  also  his  entrances, 
his  walks,  the  complexion  of  his  life,  and  the  form  of  his  body, 
and  his  conversation  with  the  people,  and  his  familiar  inter- 
course with  John,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  tell;  as  also,  his 
familiarity  with  those  that  had  seen  the  Lord.  How  also  he 
related  their  discourses,  and  what  things  he  had  heard  from 
them  concerning  the  Lord.  Also  concerning  his  miracles,  his 
doctrine, — all  these  were  told  by  Polycarp  in  consistency  with 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  he  had  received  them  from  the  eye- 
witnesses of  the  doctrine  of  salvation.  These  things,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  opportunity  then  afforded  me,  I  atten- 
tively heard,  noting  them  down,  not  on  paper,  but  in  my  heart; 
and  these  same  facts  I  am  always  in  the  habit,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  to  recall  faithfully  to  mind."*  Lrenaeus  had,  therefore,  the 
best  possible  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  as  to  the  fourth 
Gospel,  and  his  testimony  is,  that  "John,  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord,  the  same  that  lay  on  his  bosom,  also  published  the  GJospel 
whilst  he  was  yet  at  Ephesus,  in  Asia."t  In  his  work  against 
heresies,  he  quotes  extensively  from  the  fourth  Gospel,  and 
declares  that  "those  who  follow  Valentinus  make  copious  use  of 
the  Gospel  according  to  John  to  illustrate  their  conjectures."^ 
To  our  mind,  the  fact  that  this  Grospel  was  an  acknowledged 
authority  during  the  second  century,  in  the  then  existing  con- 
troversies by  the  opposing  parties,  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  work  of  John.  It  was  made  use  of,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  Gnostics ;  and  one  of  them, '  Heracleon,  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  prized,  used, 
and  defended  by  the  orthodox,  and  ere  the  year  150  of  the  pre- 
sent era,  it  was  spread  far  and  wide  among  the  churches  as 
the  produ9tion  of  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee;  and  it  has  ever  had 
a  place  in  the  sacred  canon  as  the  apostle's  production.  Unless^ 
therefore,  we  are  prepared  to  deny  all  testimony,  and  tear  up 
by  the  roots  our  faitn  in  the  history  of  the  past, — a  history 
tested  and  tried  at  every  link  by  those  within  and  without  the 
church, — we  cannot  avoid  receiving  this  fourth  Gospel  as  the 
work  of  him  who  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  at  the  last 
supper. 

And  who,  let  us  ask,  was  this  John,  whom  all  history  de- 
clares the  author  of  this  important  Gkwspel  ?  Was  he  a  man 
whose  word  could  be  relied  on,  whose  mind  was  capable  of 
understanding  the  various  facts  which  came  before  it  ?  Had 
he  such  opportunites  of  knowing  what  Jesus  said  and  did  as 
would  enable  him  to  write  his  me,  and  did  he  possess  a  char- 

*  Eusebius*  Ecclesiastical  Histoid,  B.  V,  c.  20. 
+  Ensebios'  Ecclesiastical  History,  B.  V,  c.  8. 
X  Irenctus  against  Heresiesy  Book  III,  c.  7. 
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acter  such  as  would  prevent  him  from  acting  the  impostor  and 
of  writing  falsehoods  in  the  name  of  truth  ?  View  him  as  we 
please,  we  will  soon  discover  that  John  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  men  who  constituted  the  inner  circle  of  the 
disciples.  He  was  originally  a  fisherman  by  occupation,  but 
this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  a  man  who  stands 
unrivalled  for  singleness  of  eye  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
which  was  to  him  dearer  than  life.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty 
he  attached  himself  to  the  infantile  cause  of  Jesus.  Thei'e  were 
affinities  of  spirit  between  this  the  youngest  apostle  and  the 
Master  of  a  stronger  nature  than  existed  in  the  case  of  any 
other.  This  explains  why  John  was  ever  near  Jesus  on  aU 
those  memorable  occasions,  where  sympathy  and  spiritual 
insight  was  required  to  wait  and  watch  with  the  man  of  sori'ows. 
John  was  one  of  the  three  who  beheld  the  transfiguration  and 
heard  the  voice  from  the  most  excellent  glory.  His  accustomed 
place,  when  the  lowly  band  partook  of  food,  was  on  the  breast 
of  the  Saviour.  He  was  in  Gethsemane  when  the  agony  was 
so  great  that  Jesus  cried  with  strong  cries  and  tears.  On 
moumfril  Calvary  he  stood  near  the  cross  to  the  end.  The 
knowledge  thus  gained  enabled  him  to  say,  "  That  which  was 
ftt)m  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands 
have  handled  of  the  Word  of  life ;  (for  the  life  was  manifested, 
and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you 
that  eternal  life,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested 
unto  us;)  that  ye  also  may  have  fellowship  with  us :  and  truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
(1  John  i,  1 — 3).  This  John,  who  had  such  opportunities  of 
heai'ing  and  seeing  Jesus  when  on  the  earth,  was  of  all  men 
who  ever  lived  the  man  who  was  best  adapted  and  furnished  to 
take  pen  in  hand,  and  by  the  fouith  Gospel  to  add  the  last 
touch  to  the  already  well  developed  figure  whom  Christians 
acknowledge  with  profoundest  reverence  as  their  Lord  and  God. 

III.  The  Object  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. — Having  deter- 
mined that  the  fourth  Gospel  is  the  production  of  the  oeloved 
disciple,  we  have  now  to  consider  the  reasons  which  led  John 
to  write  it.  To  this  question  our  modem  sceptics  give  various 
answers.  They  do  not  by  any  means  play  the  same  tune,  and 
their  deliverances  differ  as  much  from  one  another  as  they 
differ  fit)m  those  which  are  affbrded  by  a  study  of  the  contents 
of  the  Gospel.  Some  assert  that  it  was  written  as  a  polemic 
against  the  Gnostics.  Others  are  as  certain  that  John's  aim 
was  to  oppose  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist.  Others  still, 
maintain,  "  that  its  primary  end  or  purpose — its  final  cause — 
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was  not  to  give  a  narrative,  historical  or  fictitious,  of  the  life, 
death,  and  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  to  set  forth  the 
relations  of  the  Logos  or  divine  Son  of  (Jod  to  the  soul,"  *  and 
thereby  to  connect  the  Neoplatonic  idea  with  the  historic 
Christ.  Renan  dissents  from  all  these  theories,  and  thinks^ 
that  this  Gospel  was  added  to  supplement  the  others,and  to  place 
its  author,  namely,  John,  near  Simon  Peter  and  sometimes 
before  him.  His  words  are,  "  We  are  tempted  to  believe  that 
John,  in  his  old  age,  having  read  the  Grospel  narratives,  on  the 
one  hand,  remarked  their  various  inaccuracies,  on  the  other, 
was  hurt  at  seeing  that  there  was  not  accorded  to  him  a  suffi- 
ciently hiffh  place  in  the  history  of  Christ;  that  he  then 
commenced  to  dictate  a  number  of  things  which  he  knew  better 
than  the  rest,  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  in  many 
instances  in  which  only  Peter  was  spoken  of  he  had  figured 
with  him  and  even  before  him.""f-  As  we  read  this  deliverance, 
we  ask  in  wonderment  where  is  the  evidence,  internal  or 
external,  that  any  or  all  of  these  were  the  reasons  which  led 
the  apostle  to  write  this  fourth  Grospel.  Such  evidence  is  not 
to  be  found,  and  is  not  even  hinted  at.  No ;  the  holy  man 
had  far  higher  and  holier  motives  before  his  mind  than  these 
when  he  took  pen  in  hand,  near  the  close  of  his  long  life,  to 
make  known  wnat  he  knew  of  his  Master,  and  what  had  cheered 
him  in  his  exile  in  Patmos,  and  filled  him  with  delight  in 
Ephesus.  The  main  reason  was,  as  every  page  of  the  work 
declares,  to  make  known  all  about  Jesus  that  he  might  be  seen 
in  all  his  glory.  De  Wette  is  right  when  he  says,  "  The  object 
of  the  (Jospel  is  solely  to  prove  the  Messianic  and  divine 
dignity  of  Jesus,  and  the  necessity  of  faith  in  him  to  produce 
life.  It  is  accordingly  in  part  apologetic,  in  part  as  opposed  to 
a  hostile  beUef  covfviatoi*y,  in  part  covjii^matory  to  the  faith- 
ful." X  Matthew  wrote  his  Gospel  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the 
long  promised  and  looked  for  Messiah,  and  who,  when  he  came, 
was  to  fill  up  in  himself  the  Old  Testament  prophecies,  and  be 
the  substance  of  the  types  and  shadows  of  good  things  to 
come.  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel,  as  is  plainly  made  known  by 
its  contents,  that  the  (Jentile  world  might  acknowledge  Jesu» 
as  the  desire  of  all  nations,  the  messenger  from  heaven  who 
was  to  rectify  this  sadly  deranged  earth  and  its  morally  degraded 
inhabitants.  Luke^s  main  design  was  to  announce  to  the  whole 
world,  including  Jews  and  Greeks,  Romans,  Scythians,  bond 
and  free,  that  in  the  fulness  of  the  times,  the  seed  of  the  woman 
— the  Son  of  man — ^appeared  and  bruised  the  head  of  the  old 


♦  Oranbrook,  Tlte  Fotinders  of  Christ lanUf/,  p.  272. 

t  Kenan's  Ljfe  o/JesuSj  pp.  15,  16. 

t  Introduction  to  the  A^ew  Testamrnt,  §.  107  b. 
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serpent  the  devil.  But  in  the  first  three  Gospels  we  have  not  a 
full-orbed  view  of  that  unique  being  by  whose  name  Christians 
are  called.  The  several  aspects  in  which  they  present  him  are 
not  all  the  aspects  of  his  complex  nature  and  relations.  Hence 
near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  before  the  last  apostle 
dropped  into  his  honoured  grave,  it  was  needful  to  unfold 
more  fully  than  had  hitherto  been  done,  not  to  the  world, 
for  the  world  could  not  understand  the  message,  but  to  the 
Christian  community  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  fact  of  the 
mystery  of  Godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  Hence,  says 
Clement,  "  John,  last  of  all,  perceiving  that  what  had  reference 
to  the  body  in  the  Grospel  of  our  Saviour  was  sufficiently 
detailed,  and  being  encouraged  by  his  familiar  friends  and 
urged  by  the  Spirit,  he  wrote  a  spiritual  Gospel."  *  A  like 
testimony  is  borne  by  Caius,"f-  Eusebius,J  and  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  who  says,  "When  the  believers  in  Asia,  judging 
St.  John  to  be  the  most  credible  of  all  witnesses,  solicited 
him  to  write  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  laid  before  him  the 
other  Gospels  to  have  his  judgement  upon  them,  he  pronounced 
them  all  to  be  truthful  records ;  he  added,  that  some  miracles 
of  an  instructive  nature  were  omitted.  He  said,  besides,  that 
the  facts  about  the  deity  of  Christ  should  be  written,  as  well 
as  those  of  his  appearing  in  the  flesh."  §  With  such  an  object 
in  view,  what  more  fitting  than  the  far-reaching  prologue 
which  contains,  so  to  speak,  the  divine  genealogy  of  Jesus: 
"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God, 
and  the  Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with 
God.  All  things  were  made  by  him ;  and  without  him  was 
not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  "And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory." 
With  such  words  before  us,  we  are  all  but  enabled  to  hear  the 
declaration  with  which  the  evangelist  closes  the  twentieth 
chapter :  "  But  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name." 

IV.  Objections  to  the  Johannean  Authorship  of  the 
Fourth  GtosPEL. — These  objections  are  numerous,  but  our 
space  forbids  an  examination  of  them  all.  We  select  the  two 
principal  objections  which  have  been  urged  by  modern  scep- 
tical writers  against  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  production  of 
John  the  Apostle,  the  son  of  Zebedee.    And : — 

♦  Eusebius*  Ecclesiastical  Histonj^  Book  VI,  c.  14. 

+  Canon  Mnratorlanus  Antenicene  Christian  LUh^  vol.  IX,  p.  159. 

t  Eusebius'  Ecclesiastical  History y  vol.  Ill,  p.  24. 

§  Tholuck's  Introduction  to  John*s  Oospef,  p.  15. 
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First, — It  is  urged  that  John  could  not  have  written  this 
Gospel  because  it  is  written  in  Greek.      The  objection  is 
stated  thus  by  Renan:  "Is  it   indeed  John  the  brother  of 
James,  the  son  of  Zebedee,  who  is  able  to  write  in  Greek  these 
lessons  of  abstract  metaphysics?    For  myself,  I  dare  not  be 
sure  that  the  fourth  Gospel  has  been  entirely  written  by  the 
pen  of  a  Galilean  fisherman."*     Mr.  Cranbrook  declares,  "  This 
Gospel  is  written  in  the  best  Greek  of  any  book  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  seems  strange  if  the  author  was  John, 
a  poor  uneducated  fisherman  of  Galilee."*}*    Strange  though 
it  may  appear,  to  such  men  it  was  not  only  not  impossible,  but 
perfectly  and  easily  within  the  power  of  a  man  situated  as 
John  was.     It  will  be  observed  that  the  emphasis  is  placed  by 
these  writers  on  the  words,  "  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee  '* — "  A 
poor  uneducated  fisherman  of  Galilee!'    Is  it  reasonable,  they 
ask,  to  suppose  that  such  an  one  could  write  this  Gospel  in 
Greek  ?    And  why  not  ?  we  reply,  with  the  biographies   of 
great  men  before  us.     Do  these  objectors  forget  that  the  great- 
est men  who  have  adorned  the  race  have  sprung  from  the  ranks 
of  labour?    David  was  a  shepherd  boy  who  watched  his  father's 
flock,  and  yet,  he  sung  some  of  the  sweetest  songs  which  were 
ever  breathed  from  human  soul.     Paul,  who  has  left  his  im- 
pression on  the  thought  of  the  world,  and  has  set  in  motion 
thought-powers   that  still  work  among  men,  was  a  maker  of 
tents.      The   greatest  poets,    teachers,    statesmen,    reformers, 
authors,  and  inventors,  were  all  poor  men,  and  some  of  them 
were  originally  farther  down  the  social  scale  than  a  Galilean 
fisherman.     Moreover,  why  do  these  critics  ignore  what  they 
surely  know,  that  although  John  was,  when  younff,  a  fisherman, 
he  did  not  follow  that  vocation  all  the  days  of  his  life  ?     He 
was  not  always  a  resident  of  Galilee.    He  was  not  always 
"poor  and  uneducated."     He  was  not  always  "a  fisherman." 
He  left  the  shores  of  the  Galilean  lake,  and  his  boats  and  nets, 
when  he  was  about  twenty  yeara  of  age,  and  began  his  apostle- 
ship;  and  when  he  wrote  the   Gospel   he  was  well  nigh  a 
hundred  years  of  age.    During  the  eighty  years  which  inter- 
vened between  his  call  to  the  apostleship  he  had  abundant 
opportunities  and  inducements  to  educate  himself  in  all  things 
necessary  to  make  his  mission  as  a  preacher  of  the  (Jospel 
among  a  Greek-speaking   people  effective.    He  dwelt  for  a 
time  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  where  he 
superintended  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  the  struggling 
church  of  the  Redeemer.     He  then  retired  to  Antioch,  a  city  of 
Syria,  which   was  famed  for  its    opulence,  refinement,   and 

*  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  14. 

t  The  Fouiidet'9  of  Clvrittlaniiy,  p.  44. 
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commercial  enterprise.  Afterwards  he  became  the  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
was  a  seat  of  learning  and  of  an  intellectual  movement  which 
could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  John.  In  this  place 
the  Greek  language  was  spoken  on  every  hand,  written  in 
every  MS.,  and  used  in  all  the  concerns  of  everyday  life. 
With  such  surroundings,  John,  though  once  a  fisherman,  could 
easily  have  mastered  the  flexible  language  of  Greece  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  write  the  fourth  Gospel.  Indeed,  the  objection 
under  consideration  is  frivolous  in  the  extreme,  for  we  might 
as  well  say  that  Shakespeare  could  not  be  the  author  of  the 
works  which  go  by  his  name,  because  he  was  once  a  poor 
butcher's  bov ;  or  that  Luther,  a  miner's  son,  who  used  to  sing 
for  his  evemng  meaJ,  could  not  have  defied  the  Pope,  and  given 
life  and  liberty  to  Europe ;  as  that  a  man  who  was,  when 
young,  a  fisherman,  could  not  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards, 
though  living  in  a  city  where  Greek  was  taught,  spoken,  and 
written  continually,  understand  the  language  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  use  it  in  writing  a  history  of  what  came  within  the 
scope  of  his  own  observation.  The  objection  may  be  worthy 
of  the  *'  higher  criticism,"  but  it  is  not  one  which  will  receive 
the  approl^tion  of  common  sense. 

Second, — It  is  urged  that  this  Gospel  is  not  credible,  because 
the  discourses  attributed  to  Jesus  diflTer  essentially  from  those 
recorded  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke.  This 
objection  starts  such  questions  as,  Did  John  faithfully  record 
what  Jesus  said,  or  does  he  put  words  into  his  lips  which  he 
never  uttered,  and  make  him  utter  what  he  never  thought? 
Have  we  in  this  Gospel  a  real  life  history,  or  only  an  imaginary 
one?  real  discourses,  or  only  reflections  of  the  author,  who 
ascribes  them  to  Jesus  to  give  them  authority?  Does  John 
treat  Jesus  as  Plato  in  his  Dialogues  treats  Socrates,  use  him 
as  a  spokesman  to  give  authority  and  prominence  to  his  own 
philosophico-theological  speculations  ?  This  Gospel,  says  Renan, 
"  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  discourses,  of  which  the  tone, 
the  style,  the  treatment,  and  doctrines,  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Logia  given  us  by  the  synoptics.  In  this  second 
respect  the  difference  is  such  that  we  must  make  choice  in  a 
decisive  manner.  If  Jesus  spoke  as  Matthew  represents,  he 
could  not  have  spoken  as  John  relates."*  "The  laws  of  mind," 
says  Mr.  Cranbrook,  "compel  us  to  affirm  that  no  one  man 
could  possess  the  characteristics  given  to  the  Christ  by  John, 
and  at  the  same  time,  the  characteristics  given  to  the  Christ  by 
the  Synoptics."*f*    Another  of  the  same  school  declares,  "  The 


*  Benan's  Life  of  Je«U8^  p.  16. 

t  The  Founders  of  ChristianUt/,  p.  33. 
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Christ  of  John  differs  from  that  of  the  synoptical  Gh)6pels  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  would  be  easier  to  imamne  two  laces  to 
one  head,  than  that  those  two  images  can  be  Sdthful  likenesses 
of  the  same  individual."  The  differences  alluded  to  by  these 
writers  are  those  discernible  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  High  Priest's  prayer  contained  in  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  the  fouiiih  Grospel.  These  differences,  and  the 
objections  founded  on  them,  look  formidable;  but  the 
nearer  we  approach  them  they  become  less  so,  till  in  the 
light  of  God,  as  seen  in  the  face  of  his  Son,  they  blend  into 
a  glorious  harmony  which  blesses  those  who  steadily  gaze 
upon  it. 

(1.)  The  special  object  the  apostle  had  in  view,  in  writing  his 
Gospel,  accounts  for  the  diversities  which  exist  between  the 
fourth  and  the  other  three  Gospels.  If  all  the  writers  had  had  the 
same  object  in  view  in  writing  their  memoirs  of  the  Lord,  they 
would  have  all  used  the  same  materials,  recording  the  same 
deeds  and  discourses.  But  each  having,  as  already  indicated, 
different  objects  in  view,  they  severafly  selected  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Jesus  which  best  subserved  their  respective  ends. 
Now,  the  main  design  of  John's  Gospel  being,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  manifest  the  glory  of  Jesus, — ^his  higher  nature  as  the 
Incarnate  One,  me  evangelist  does  not  record  his  human 
birth,  relations,  weaknesses,  and  sorrows.  The  infancy,  tempta- 
tion, outer  relations,  and  garden  agony  of  Jesus,  have  no  place 
in  the  pages  of  John.  On  the  other  hand,  those  things  which 
set  him  before  the  world  as  the  Son  of  God,  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  the  Synoptics,  have  a  prominent  position  given 
them  by  the  beloved  disciple.  He  does  not  profess  to  give  an 
account  of  all  that  Jesus  said,  did,  and  endured.  Indeed,  he 
tells  us  that  such  was  not  his  intention.  What  he  wrote,  he 
wrote  with  the  one  design,  which  is  explained  by  himself  in  the 
words,  "  that  we  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  his 
name."  (John  xx,  31).  It  is  but  reasonable,  therefore,  to 
expect  that  differences  would  characterize  the  various  Gospels 
as  great  as  the  several  designs  the  writers  had  in  view  in  the 
execution  of  their  works,  and  that  John's  Gospel  would  in  many 
particulars  differ  from  the  others  as  much  as  nis  design  differed 
from  those  of  the  Synoptics.* 

*  The  diversities  of  the  four  Gospels  will  never  be  understood  until  the 
design  of  each  writer  has  been  more  or  less  clearly  fprasped  by  the  reader. 
When  understood,  instead  of  the  diversities  being  stumbling-blocks  to  faith,  they 
wiU  be  aids  to  its  existence  and  strength,  and  ao  far  to  confirm  the  believer  in 
the  fact  of  the  inspiration  of  the  whole.  The  best  and  most  satisfactoiy  book 
we  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  Gillespie  on  Tfit  Evangefical  History.  Though 
incomplete,  it  is  conclusive  and  very  suggestive. 
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(2.)  A  careful  consideration  of  the  fourth  Gospel  reveals  a 
distinction  between  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  of 
Jesus  and  those  of  the  evangelist.  John,  as  a  beloved  disciple, 
who  had  many  oppoi^tunities  of  knowing  the  mind  of  the 
Master  and  imbibing  his  spirit,  was,  doubtless,  deeply  impressed 
with  what  Jesus  did  and  said.  He  was  moulded  by  the 
influence  which  he  loved  to  cherish,  and  this  made,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  the  disciple  tliink  and  speak  in  a  way  and 
manner  akin  to  the  Great  Teacher.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
diversities  of  view  and  expression  between  John  and  Jesus 
apparent  in  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  and  this  to  an  extent  which 
forbids  the  thought  that  the  discourses  which  Jesus  delivered^ 
and  which  are  preserved  by  John,  could  have  been  the  apostle'^ 
own  productions.  "  Thus,  John,  in  his  prologue,  speaks  of  the 
Logos,  but  the  Johannine  Christ  never  gives  himself  this  name. 
If  the  latter  here  designates  himself  as  the  Son  of  man,  the 
apostle,  in  his  testimony  of  his  Master,  never  employs  this 
title.  Jesus,  in  his  Gospel,  tenns  his  disciples  his  brethren  and 
friends.  John  avoids  this  appellation.  Jesus  speaks  of  his 
kingdom  and  that  of  God,  but  John,  where  he  is  himself  speak- 
ing, does  not  mention  this  kingdom.  As  Paraclete,  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  promised  by  Jesus;  by  John,  the  glorified  Christ  him- 
self is  so  designated;  and,  while  Jesus  speaks  of  God  as  a 
Spirit,  John  proclaims  him  only  as  Light  and  Love."*  These 
peculiarities  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  objectors,  nor  would  have  had  an  existence  if  their  surmises 
had  been  true. 

(3.)  There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  discourses 
of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  and  those  recorded  in  the  fourth 
Gospel.  They  could  all  have  been  uttered  by  one  and  the 
same  person,  provided  he  was  one  who  deserved,  as  he  received, 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  man  and  of  God.  Moreover,  these 
expressions,  by  some  thought  mysterious,  which,  in  John,  give 
such  prominence  to  the  pei-son  of  the  speaker,  and  the  divine 
aspect  of  the  Saviour's  relations,  have  a  place  in  the  other 
Gospels.  If  Jesus  says  in  John,  '*/  am  the  bread  of  life;" 
"  Whosoever  drinketh  of  the  water  /  shall  give  him  shall  never 
thirst;"  in  Matthew,  he  says,  "Come  unto  me  all  ye  that 
labour,  and  /  will  give  you  rest."  If,  in  John,  Jesus  says,  the 
"Father  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judgement 
because  he  is  the  Son  of  man;"  in  Matthew,  he  declares,  "The 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  him 
shall  be  gathered  all  nations."     And  if  we  read  in  John,  "  I  and 

•  Van  Oosterzee,  Tfie  Theology  of  iJte  Xew  Testament,  p.  132. 
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my  Father  are  one,"  we  read  also  in  Matthew,  "  All  things  are 
•delivered  unto  me  bv  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the  Son 
but  the  Father,  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the 
Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  Thus,  we 
have  the  germ  in  Matthew's  Gospel,  which  is  more  fiiUy 
developed  in  the  discourses  of  John. 

(4.^  The  difference  between  the  discourses,  to  the  extent 
which  it  exists,  may  be  ac<;ounted  for  by  the  different  stages  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  at  which  they  were  delivered  and  the  audi- 
ences to  which  they  were  addressed.  The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  for  instance,  was  uttered  near  the  beginning  of  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus,  in  the  open  air,  before  a  vast  mass  of 
people  who  were  gathered  together  out  of  all  the  regions  round 
About.  The  discourses  recorded  by  John,  were  delivered  when 
the  cross  was  in  view,  and  some  of  them  were  breathed  as 
prayers  into  the  ear  of  God,  or  spoken  to  the  twelve  who  were 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  prepared  to  receive  what  the 
world  could  not  receive.  In  the  one  case,  we  have  the  Great 
Sower  sowing  such  grain  as  would  be  suitable  to  the  soil  of  the 
hearts  of  the  people  at  large;  and,  in  the  other  case,  we  have 
him  sowing  a  richer  kind  of  grain  into  a  soil  which,  as  a  judi- 
cious husbandman,  he  had  cultivated  for  three  long  years,  that  it 
might  be  able  to  bear  it.  And  he  told  them  what  was  true,  "I 
have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them 
now.'  Jesus  spoke  to  his  disciples  as  they  were  ready  to  bear 
his  word,  and  if  they  could  have  borne  higher  revelations  than 
those  bestowed,  they  would  have  received  more  glorious 
glimpses  into  the  higher  nature  and  relations  of  the  Son  of  man 
than  they  were  privileged  to  enjoy.  From  these  considera- 
tions, we  conclude  that  the  differences  between  the  words  of 
Jesus,  as  found  in  Matthew  and  John,  are  not  contradictory,  but 
Bxe  only  the  differences  which  exist  between  the  lessons  taught 
by  the  Teacher,  who  spake  as  never  man  spake;  who  when  he 
taught  children,  fed  them  with  milk  according  to  their  capacity, 
— and  when  he  instructed  comparatively  fuU-grown  men,  gave 
them  the  strong  meat  of  the  bread  of  life.  But  in  all  this 
there  is  no  essential  difference.  The  Jesus  of  the  one  Gospel  is 
the  Jesus  of  all,  and  the  doctrine  he  teaches  in  one  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  what  he  makes  known  in  all.  This  has  been  the 
calm  and  unbiassed  verdict  of  the  most  spiritual  of  the  children 
of  men;  and  their  decision  is  of  more  value  in  a  question  of  this 
kind  than  that  of  those  who,  judging  with  the  pure  intellect, 
■cannot  discern  spiritual  things.  We  would  rather  be  thought 
fools  with  Augustine,  Chrysostom,  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  the 
thousands  of  the  Church  of  God  who  have  received  the  fourth 
Gospel  as  genuine  and  authentic,  than  be  counted  wise  with  such 
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men  as  those  we  have  referred  to,  who,  for  the  above  reasons, 
seek  to  uproot  the  faith  of  their  felloves  in  the  Johannean 
authorship  of  the  sweet  story  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  contained  in 
the  fourth  Gospel.  W.  A.— E. 


ABOUT    HEARING. 


There  are  things  which,  as  far  as  possible,  we  should  avoid 
hearing.  As  there  would  be  no  preaching  were  there  no  hear- 
ing, so  there  would  be  no  evil  speaking  were  not  some  ready 
to  listen  to  the  evil  report.  To  gossip  is  bad ;  to  be  the  satis- 
fied recipient  of  gossip  is  well  nigh  as  bad.  The  same  remark 
holds  true  of  even  worse  things.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man 
be  able  to  say  that  he  does  not  speak  dishonouringlv  of  Christ, 
or  irreverently  of  the  Scriptures.  He  is  not  guiltless  if  by 
hearing  he  encourage  others  so  to  speak.  A  man  may  assert 
that  he  is  not  a  swearer.  But  if  he  make  swearers  his  com- 
panions, and  so  put  himself  where  he  must  hear  the  foul  words, 
and  encourage  them  to  be  spoken,  he  is  a  partaker  of  the  guilt 
of  swearing.  Within  certain  limits  we  are  as  responsible  for 
hearing  as  for  speaking.  Closed,  therefore,  should  be  our  ears 
against  all  that  is  false,  and  bad;  and  open  to  all  that  is  true 
and  excellent. 

The  same  principle  holds  good  in  relation  to  the  pulpit. 
Hearers  have  much  power  m  determining  what  shall  be 
preached.  Conscientious  ministers,  indeed,  will  not  prove 
mlse  to  their  dearest  beliefs  because  their  hearers  do  not  approve 
of  them.  At  the  same  time,  ministers  may  continue  to  preach 
error  because  their  congre^tions  quietly  tolerate  or  accept  it. 
True  enough,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  how  'error  in  the 
pulpit  should  be  protested  against.  But  clearly  it  cannot  be 
the  duty  of  a  man  daily  to  attend  a  ministry  which  he  considers 
to  be  largely  a  ministry  of  error;  and  all  the  less  so,  if  within 
his  reach  there  is  a  ministry  which  approximates  to  the 
ministry  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  in  purity  of  doctrine,  and 
exhibition  of  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel  A  man  is 
false  to  himself,  to  his  fellow-men,  and  to  God,  who  takes  so 
little  heed  to  what  he  hears,  that  he  calmly  listens  while  the 
Scriptures  are  outraged,  actions  ascribed  to  God  which  dis- 
honour his  name,  and  dogmas  preached  whose  only  tendency 
is  to  lull  souls  into  spiritual  slumber  and  death.  Tis  wrong, 
he  says,  that  such  doctrines  should  be  preached.  It  is ;  but  to 
countenance  the   preaching  of  them   is  only  a  smaller   sin. 
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Heai'ers  frequently  denounce  their  ministei's  for  dinsing  to 
the  remnants  of  a  dead  past,  and  for  obstructing,  by  bigotry 
and  narrowness,  the  growing  light  of  the  living  present.  Sudli 
denunciation  is  too  cheap  when  it  is  combined,  as  it  often  is, 
with  countenancing  the  evils  condemned.  Hearers  of  error  axe 
as  directly  responsible  for  its  continuance  and  spread  as  the 
man  who  preaches  it.  When  our  churches  begin  to  take  heed 
to  what  they  hear,  there  will  be  a  guarantee  that  our  preachers 
Avill  take  heed  to  what  they  prea.cn. 

Hearers  must  take  heed  how,  as  well  as  what,  they  hear.  So 
our  Lord  exhorted  (Luke  viii,  18).  Without  such  heed-taking 
all  preaching  must  be  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground.  To 
lack  of  such  heed-taking  is  much  of  the  profitlessness  of 
our  sanctuary-services  due.  In  their  anxiety  about  the  right 
kind  of  preaching,  not  a  few  have  forgotten  to  consider  the 
right  kind  of  hearing.  They  have  been  careful  that  they  shall 
have  the  best  preachers, — that  their  ministers  shall  have  all 
manner  of  qualifications.  The  rarest  combination  of  talents 
alone  satisfies  them.  As  Dr.  J.  Parker  says, ''  The  minister  is 
salaried  to  excel  in  each  department.  He  is  to  be  clear-eyed 
as  an  apostle,  full-hearted  as  a  pastor,  swifb-footed  as  an  evan- 
gelist, ready-tongued  as  a  teacher;  to  all  this  he  is  to  add  as 
many  excellencies  as  woiild  make  half  a  dozen  respectable 
reputations.*'  Against  seeking  as  learned  and  popular  ministers 
as  possible,  nothing  is  to  be  said.  The  abler  the  Christian 
ministry,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  church  and  the  world. 
And  beyond  question  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament, 
ministers  who  can  commend  the  Grospel  to  the  literate  as  well 
as  to  the  illiterate  are  required.  But  surely  there  is  as  crying 
a  necessity  for  good  hearers  as  for  good  preachera  What  many 
need  is  not  to  hear  prophets  prophesying  smooth  things,  or  to 
have  a  minister  whose  preaching  shall  be  as  a  very  lovely  song 
of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an 
instrument.  What  they  require  most,  is  to  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Master,  as  in  startling  tones  he  summons  them  to  take 
heed  how  they  hear. 

Many  Gospel-hearers  are  inattentive.  They  go  regularly,  or 
at  least  frequently,  to  the  house  of  God,  not  that  they  may  hear 
to  the  saving  of  tiieir  souls,  but  simply  that  they  may  spend  a 
portion  of  the  sacred  day.  Accordingly,  the  tabernacles  of  the 
Lord  have  no  amiableness  in  their  sight.  The  services  are 
devoid  of  significance,  and  to  them  tney  pay  little,  if  any, 
attention.  Hence  on  returning  to  their  homes,  they  can  speid^ 
of  who  were  present  at  the  sanctuary  or  absent  from  it,  but 
not  of  some  word  or  thought  that  carried  their  souls  captive  to 
Christ.     There  are  others  who  are  stolidly  indifferent.    The 
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solemn  prayer  is  oflfered;  the  quickening  Word  is  read;  the 
inspiring  hymn  is  sung ;  but  they  change  not.  The  preacher 
may  speak  in  thunder  tones  about  a  di^onoured  law,  and  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord,  or  in  thrilling  periods  he  may  descant  on 
the  tenderness  of  Jesus,  and  tell  the  wondrous  winning  story  of 
the  cross.  With  enticing  words  he  may  seek  to  describe  the 
glories  of  that  heaven  prepared  for  them  that  love  the  Lord, 
and  with  all  the  emphasis  of  which  he  is  capable  may  beseech 
them  to  lay  hold  on  the  hope  set  before  them  in  the  Gospel.  Or 
he  may  speak  of  an  awful  hell  where  "the  wicked  dwell,  where 
woridlings  go,"  and  in  a  very  agony  of  earnestness  cry, 
Flee  fix)m  the  wrath  to  come.  But  all  avails  not.  Sinai  and 
Calvary  alike  fail  to  move ;  heaven  and  hell  are  alike  impotent 
to  affect.  Besides  these,  there  are  heai-ers  who  are  neither 
inattentive  nor  indifferent.  They  listen  with  avidity,  and 
watch  with  keenest  critical  interest  every  word  that  is 
spoken  by  the  preacher.  They  test  every  utterance  to  see  that 
it  quadrates  with  the  doctrinal  system  they  uphold.  Their 
eyes  glisten  as  they  hear  those  from  whom  they  differ  denounced, 
or  shown  to  be  in  error,  and  their  own  theology  expounded  and 
applauded.  But  no  worthy  result  is  obtained.  They  become 
more  controversial,  but  not  more  Christian.  They  never  in- 
crease in  pity  for  souls,  or  love  to  God,  or  dependence  on  the 
Divine  Spirit.  Their  wills  remain  unsubdued.  They  never 
come  into  the  blessed  secret  of  losing  their  lives  that  they  may 
find  them  again.  The  only  thing  which  their  hearing  leads 
them  to  do  is  to  rejoice  in  a  faith  which  in  too  many  respects 
is  akin  to  the  faith  of  devils  that  "believe  and  tremble." 

With  such  hearers  composing  his  congregation,  no  minister, 
however  qualified,  could  gain  much  true  success.  On  such  the 
eloquence  of  Apollos  wovud  be  thrown  away, — ^the  thoughtfiil- 
ness  and  earnestness  of  Paul  would  result  in  a  mere  beating  of 
the  air.  Yet  these  are  the  very  hearers  who  speak  so  glibly  of 
the  small  measure  of  prosperity  that  attends  their  minister's 
preaching.  The  marvel  is  not  that  there  is  much  church  dead- 
ness,  but  that  there  is  any  spiritual  life  at  all.  And  the  deadness 
will  never  be  destroyed,  and  spiritual  life  revive  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  till  there  is  a  different  kind  of  hearing.  The 
remedy  is  often  sought  in  a  change  of  ministers,  in  securing 
a  preacher  who  has  been  highly  successful  in  another  sphere. 
But  after  the  excitement  attending  the  change  has  passed, 
things  are  as  they  were.  No;  it  was  a  (change  of  hearing, 
and  not  of  preaching,  that  was  most  urgently  needed.  The 
minister,  indeed,  may  not  have  been  all  that  it  was  desirable 
he  should  be.  He  may  have  preached  as  with  lisping,  stam- 
mering tongue.     His  discourses  may  have  lacked  literary  polish. 
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and  had  few  of  the  graces  of  oratory.  But  if  he  preached 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  if  he  diligently  sought  to  rouse  men 
to  a  sense  of  ^uilt  and  weakness,  and  pomt  them  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  wiat  beareth  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  God 
will  not  charge  all  the  spiritual  blindness  and  deadness  to 
defective  preaching,  but  much  of  it  to  defective  hearing. 

How,  then,  shovdd  those  hear  that  attend  a  Gospel  ministry? 
It  were  vain  to  lay  down  a  multiplicity  of  rules.  Rules  for 
hearing,  like  rules  for  preaching,  often  hinder,  rather  than  help 
the  end  to  gain  which  they  were  given.  It  might  be  said, 
indeed,  that  those  privileged  to  hear  the  Gospel  should  hear 
though tftdly  and  prayerfully:  thoughtfully,  that  they  may 
understand  what  they  hear ;  and  prayerfully,  that  the  Divine 
Spirit  may  bless  his  Word  to  their  growth  in  beauty,  strength, 
and  readiness  to  dare  all,  suffer  all,  and  do  all  for  Christ.  But 
these  and  all  other  things  are  comprehended  under  the  general 
statement  that  those  attending  a  Gospel  ministry  should  hear, 
that  they  may  become  like  unto  Christ  If  hearing  leads  not  to 
this  it  is  vain.  It  is  worse  than  vain,  for  to  whom  the  Groapel 
proves  not  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  it  proves  a  savour  of 
death  unto  death.  Thus  gravest  responsibilities  attend  the 
hearing  of  the  Gospel  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  it.  Ministers 
and  people  alike  require  to  give  earnest  heed  to  their  respective 
duties,  that  they  come  not  into  condemnation.  Each  minister 
is  urged  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  by  a  faithful  ex- 
hibition of  the  sinner's  needs  and  the  Saviour's  ^race,  that  so 
he  may  clear  himself  from  the  blood  of  souls.  And  each  hearer 
is  reminded  of  many  in  all  ages  whom  the  Word  preached  did 
not  profit,  not  being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that  heard  it, 
and  is  urgently  exhorted  to  take  heed  how  he  hears. 

G.  G.— G. 


OUR  CHRISTIAN   FAITH  IN  RELATION  TO  MODERN  THOUGHT. 

Beloved  Brethren, — Through  an  unlooked  for  break  down 
of  arrangements,  I  have  been  unexpectedly  called  upon  to 
occupy  my  present  position.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
agreeable  to  me,  and,  certainly,  much  more  profitable  for  you, 
had  our  venerated  Dr.  Morison  been  able  to  addfess  you,  or 
had  Mr.  Guthrie,  as  his  substitute,  been  in  my  place.  I  am 
sure  you  will  receive  what  I  have  hastily  prepared  with  that 
charity  which  thinketh  no  evil. 

♦  An  Inatiffaral  Address,  delivered  by  Professor  Taylor,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  Academy,  Ist  August,  1S71. 
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I  address  you,  this  morning,  as  young  men  in  whose  bosoms 
there  is  the  enthusiasm  of  hopes,  or  the  discouragement  of 
fears  concerning  the  unknown  future  of  your  life.  To  you  the 
possibilities  of  life  are  appearing  either  with  fascinating  attrac- 
tions, inviting  you  to  press  on  to  the  goal  of  hopes  resized,  or 
they  stand  before  you  with  repellent  aspect,  threatening  you  with 
disappointment,  if  not  total  defeat.  I  address  you  as  Christian 
young  men,  who  have  found  firm  footing  for  yourselves  at  the 
cross  of  Christ,  whose  hearts  throb  with  the  peace,  and  joy, 
and  love  of  God's  salvation,  and  in  whom  the  hope  of  glory 
exerts  its  inspiring  and  purifying  influence.  I  ad<h*ess  you  as 
Christian  young  men  who  have  forsaken  other  paths  of  work 
and  usefulness,  that  you  may  devote  your  all  to  the  work  of 
the  Christian  ministry — ^the  noblest  work  for  man  on  earth. 
It  is  as  such  that  you  enter  this  Academy,  implicitly  saying  to 
the  Evangelical  TJnion,  the  Committee,  and  to  us  who  teach, — 
here  we  are  devoted  in  body,  soul,  and  time,  to  the  ministry 
of  reconciliation ;  and  we  beseech  you  all,  by  the  dear  love  of  a 
crucified  Saviour,  to  train  and  fit  us  for  this  great  work,  to 
which  our  God  has  called  us.  As  we  regard  you  in  this  light, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  solemnity,  and  deep  responsibility  of 
our  position,  and  may  we  study  during  this  session  under  its 
influence. 

In  my  present  address,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Christian  Faith  in  its  relation  to  some  aspects  of  modem 
thought.  In  what  I  have  to  say  you  will  find  little  or  nothing 
new.  I  shall  simply  refer  to  the  great  leading  truths  of  our 
Christian  faith, — ^truths  which  underlie  our  Christian  attitude 
and  work  in  the  world, — ^truths  without  which  our  ministry 
would  be  at  once  an  impertinence  and  a  pretence. 

In  our  common  Christian  faith  there  is,  as  the  basis  of 
the  whole,  the  belief  in  the  one,  living,  personal  (Jod,  and 
Father  of  all  men.  Take  this  belief  away,  and  the  whole 
Christian  system  vanishes  into  the  thin  air  of  a  baseless 
imagination.  The  grounds  of  this  belief  are  manifold,  and  in 
some  respects  form  one  of  the  most  important  and  dif&cult 

Eroblems.  I,  however,  do  not  at  present  refer  to  the  methods 
y  which  this  belief  may  be  verified  and  defended.  I  refer  to 
its  necessity  as  the  ground- work  of  the  Christian  system,  and 
the  necessity  of  our  teaching  and  defending  the  great  doctrine 
that  there  is  a  personal  God  and  Father  of  all  men. 

There  is,  in  our  day,  no  small  amount  of  practical  atheism — 
foolish  men  are  saying  in  their  hearts,  "There  is  no  God." 
They  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out  the  elements 
of  faith  in  God  which  exist  within  them,  and  so  they  are  prac- 
tically without  God  in  the  world,  and  gladly  lay  hold  of  any- 
No.  5.]  D  [Vol.  2. 
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thing  which  tends  to  justify  their  state  of  mind.  They  would 
not  require  to  alter  their  plans  in  life  were  it  formally  proved 
to  them  that  there  is  no  God.  To  all  such  men,  we  must 
bear  testimony  for  the  living  God  and  Father. 

There  is  a  much  more  formidable  form  of  atheism  in  our  day, 
arising  from  social  and  political  causes,  and  this  we  must  meet  and 
overthrow  by  the  cardinal  truth  of  our  holy  faith.  From  social 
and  political  tendencies  of  our  day,  multitudes  of  men,  like  the 
French  Communists,  have  become  impatient  under  the  sub- 
ordination of  one  class  to  another,  the  gradation  of  ranks,  and 
the  supremacy  of  a  central  authority.  Their  demand  is  for 
equality  and  self-government.  This  demand  for  no  superiors, 
no  king,  no  imperial  law,  when  carried  out  and  up  into  the 
moral  and  religious  sphere  of  things,  culminates  in  tne  demand 
for  no  priest,  no  temple,  no  God.  The  communistic  theory 
logically  terminates  in  no  God,  no  supreme  personal  will,  no 
personal  government  in  the  univei*se.  Hence  the  consistency, 
so  far,  of  the  Communistic  manifesto  in  these  days,  which 
abolishes  kings,  princes,  capitalist,  parental  authority,  and  con- 
jugal obligations,  and  finally,  all  divine  rule  in  the  affairs  of 
men. 

There  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  much  in  the  social  and  politi- 
cal condition  of  the  world,  and  the  church  too,  to  account  for 
this  fierce  and  wide-spread  eruption  of  lawless  atheistic  insub- 
ordination. Class  has  risen  against  class,  as  mutual  oppressors, 
— one  rank  has  insultingly  trodden  upon  the  rights  of  the 
other.  Kings,  princes,  nobles,  and  legislators,  have  been  too 
often  heedless  of  the  people's  welfare,  till  they  have  writhed 
beneath  the  severities  of  unprincipled  despotisms.  The  pre- 
vailing theologies,  too,  with  their  official  expounders,  have  been 
far  too  much  in  league  with  the  civil  oppressors,  and  have  set 
forth  God  and  his  rule  in  such  a  manner  that  he  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  most  severe  despots,  and  one  of  the  most  arbitrary 
and  irresponsible  tyrants,  treating  some  men  with  unmerited 
favouritism,  and  others  with  equaBy  undeserved  contempt  and 
eternal  reprobation.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  great 
masses  of  the  people  rise  in  insurrectionaiy  hostility  against 
all  such  superiors,  despotisms,  and  sovereignties,  human  and 
divine,  and  demand  pure  and  simple  self-government. 

Believing  that  Goa  is  a  living  person,  a  loving  Father  to  all 
men,  it  is  ours  to  declare  that  his  throne  is  established  in  the 
heavens,  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all ;  that  he  knows  all  the 
wrongs  and  oppressions  of  earth,  by  whomsoever  committed  or 
endured ;  that  his  Fatherly  heart  yearns  with  tenderest  love 
towai'd  all  his  human  sons  and  daughters ;  that  his  frown  rests 
on  every  transgressor,  his  smile  on  every  one  that  doeth  good ; 
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and  that  in  his  righteous  final  judgements  he  does  and  will 
rectify  all  human  wrongs,  maintain  for  ever  all  human  rights 
and  lawful  liberties,  and  so  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  The  atheism  which  is  now  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  teaching  thousands  to  look  upon  themselves  as  of  the 
earth  only,  whose  only  good  or  evil  is  secular,  lying  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave,  whose  only  sphere  oi  activity  and 
destiny  is  this  brief  life,  and  whose  highest  law  of  duty  is 
found  in  the  shifting,  fickle  opinions  of  themselves,  this 
humanistic  atheism  we  must  meet  by  the  manifestation  to 
every  man  of  the  personal  living  God  and  Father,  whose  off- 
spring we  all  are ;  and  by  declaring,  in  our  Father  s  name,  that 
man's  highest  good  and  greatest  evU  cannot  be  found  in  what  he 
has  or  lacks  of  this  world's  possessions,  but  in  what  he  is  in  per- 
sonal character,  and  that  his  activity  and  destiny  in  their  highest 
grandest  relations,  embrace  the  moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal. 
Without  this  strong  conviction  and  earnest  testimony,  we 
are  worse  than  powerless  in  the  presence  of  the  social 
disorders  and  anarchies  which  have  already  convulsed  France 
— and  even  now  menace  the  stability  of  all  settled  govern- 
ments in  Europe,  for  the  root  of  this  political  chaos  is  atheism. 

In  the  department  of  physical  science  there  is  much  to 
instruct  and  enlai-ge  our  views,  and  elicit  our  admiration. 
With  patience  and  consummate  ability  men  of  science  have 
explored  nature,  discovered  its  secrets,  and  unfolded  its  mani- 
fold wonders.  As  they  speak  to  us  of  the  stars  of  heaven  in 
their  numbers,  magnitudes,  and  movements, — ^the  strata  of  earth, 
and  their  venerable  records, — ^the  elements  and  compounds  of 
which  the  earth  is  composed, — ^the  dynamic,  electric,  chemical, 
and  organic  forces,  with  their  respective  laws, — the  life,  structure, 
and  propagation  of  plant  and  animal, — we  listen  with  reverence 
and  gratitude. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  in 
this  department  of  thought  to  slide  into  mateiialism,  and 
hence  into  atheism.  God  forbid  that  I  should  charge  the  able 
and  devoted  expounders  of  physical  science  with  intending  to 
teach  a  materialistic  atheism.  I  simply  refer  to  the  patent  fact, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  sciences  are  often  expounded,  and 
the  theories  by  which  they  are  very  frequently  sought  to  be  ex- 
plained, tend  to  eliminate  the  idea  of  a  personal  God  from  the 
world.  The  various  forces  and  their  laws  are  so  exclusively 
presented,  and  all  personal  interpositions  of  God, — either  in 
special  Providence,  in  answer  to  prayer,  or  in  the  working 
of  miracles, — are  so  expressly  shut  out,  and,  indeed,  sometimes 
ridiculed,  or  declared  to  be  at  least  merely  matters  of  faith 
at  variance  with  science,  that  God  is  practically  excluded,  and  we 
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are  left  in  a  world  without  God,  and  little  or  nothing  left  to  us 
but  a  materialiatic  atheism. 

This  tendency  has,  of  late,  been  much  strengthened  by  the 
theory  of  man's  descent  from  a  brute  ancestry;  that  he  is  in 
mind  and  moral  nature,  as  well  as  in  body,  only  an  evolution, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  through  natui*al  and  sexual  selection,  firom 
the  lowliest  animal  forms.  Man  is  accordingly  only  the  latest 
and  highest  point  of  brute  development.  In  speech,  and  reason, 
and  conscience,  he  is  generically  one  with  his  long,  if  not 
illustrious,  ancestry.  While  this  theory  does  not  formally 
deny  the  existence  of  God,  it  does  deny  man's  sonship  as 
alone  made  in  the  image  of  God, — ^and  by  the  denial  of 
man's  sonship,  it  denies  the  Divine  Fatherhood;  for  it  ex- 
pressly places  the  entire  man  in  the  same  order  as  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea.  In  him  and  in  them  alike, 
thought  is  only  the  sublimated  function  of  matter  organized  into 
brain.  The  disintegration  of  the  brain  must  therefore  annihi- 
late the  fiinction  of  thought,  and  thus  man  ends  where  he  began, 
in  the  inorganic  dust  and  gas. 

In  opposition  to  all  this  materialism,  without  denying  a 
single  properly  established  fact,  we  must  resolutely  set  forth  the 
living  personal  God  and  Father,  and  make  it  manifest  that  he,  in 
his  personal  intelligence  and  will,  is  the  iQtimate  cause  of 
nature  in  all  its  elements,  properties,  laws,  and  operations.  For 
if  it  takes  mind,  with  intelligence  and  personal  wiU,  to  discern 
order,  laws,  and  forces  in  the  effects,  it  must,  on  the  principle  of 
an  adequate  cause  being  necessary  to  every  effect,  be  the  case 
that  mind  with  intelligence  and  personal  will  is  requisite  to 
invent  the  order,  discover  and  arrange  the  laws,  and  possess 
power,  originating  force,  to  follow  the  order,  carry  out  the  laws, 
and  so  reach  the  end.  Fixed  order  and  laws  for  the  attainment 
of  ends  are  inconceivable  apart  from  intelligence;  and  force,  of 
whatever  kind,  working  according  to  order,  and  laws,  is  incon- 
ceivable apart  from  a  personal  will  as  the  original  cause.  While 
thankftdly  receiving  the  ascertained  facts  of  science,  and  accept- 
ing the  authority  of  scientific  men  as  final  in  such  matters,  yet 
when  they  pass  beyond  the  region  of  physical  fact,  into  the 
metaphysicid  explanation  of  the  fact,  or  even  the  ultimate  law 
of  the  fact, — ^for  law,  in  this  sense,  really  belongs  to  the  meta- 
physics of  the  fact, — then  we  have  a  right  to  say :  Gentlemen, 
we  grant  your  facts,  but  we  are  as  competent  as  yourselves  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  significance  and  origin  of  thiugs. 
Whence  order,  law,  force,  life  ?  Give  you  these,  and  you  are 
satisfied.  Not  so  with  us.  We  go  deeper  and  ask,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  that  primordial  living  cefi  of  which  you  speak.  Whence 
the  life,  and  whence  that  almost  infiinite  potentiaJity  that  is  in 
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it  to  develop  animals,  and  especially  man  ?  We  affirm  that 
there  is  no  satisfactory  reply  that  stops  short  of  the  intelligent 
and  personal  God.  Believing  in  him,  we  alone  can  give  a 
rational  account  of  the  origin,  order,  forces,  harmonies,  beauty, 
and  goodness  in  the  world,  and  are  led,  adoringly,  to  say:  "O 
God,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  and  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all ! " 

Looking  in  another  direction,  we  meet  with  pantheism  in  its 
Protean  forms.  It  appears,  more  or  less,  in  much  of  our  litera- 
ture, in  many  of  our  philosophies,  and  in  not  a  little  of  our 
theologies.  Desire  to  find  unity  amid  diversity, — aesthetic 
feelings  and  sentiments  which  grow  out  of  mental  culture 
and  are  fostered  by  the  elegances  of  civilization,  are  gratified 
by  contemplating  the  harmonies  and  interdependencies  of  the 
universe.  This  delight  becomes  more  intense  when  all  is 
regarded  as  divine,  a  manifold  embodiment  of  God, — the  One, 
the  All  of  being.  It  also,  to  some  extent,  ministers  to 
devout  feeling,  to  speak  of  all  as  divine, — of  all  as  God  in 
manifold  material  and  mental  forms. 

Still,  with  aU  its  poetry,  subtle  speculations,  and  sentimental 
fctscinations,  when  stripped  to  its  naked  heart,  pantheism 
yields  us  only  an  unconscious  God, — a  God  broken  up  into 
fragments.  It  annihilates  human  personality,  and  makes  human 
consciousness  mendacious ;  it  uproots  the  distinction  between 
moral  right  and  wrong;  it  contradicts  our  innate  sense  of 
obligation  and  responsibility.  An  absolute  fatalism  lies  at 
its  root,  since  it  asserts  that  all  things  and  all  acts  are  the 
evolution  of  the  One  and  the  All.  A  personal  God  and  Father, 
personal  sons,  working  out  separately  and  conjointly  a  moral 
system,  are,  on  pantheistic  grounds,  inconceivable  and  impossible. 

Against  this  poetic  and  philosophic  dream  of  me  One 
All,  we  must  resolutely  present  the  great  Christian  doc- 
trine, that  there  is  one  living  God  and  Father.  We  must 
maintain,  as  essential  to  the  true  faith,  that  God  is  self-con- 
scious— conscious  of  the  Ego  as  discriminated  from  the  non-Ego; 
that  he  is  self-consciously  intelligent,  without  any  element  of 
unconsciousness  and  acquiescence  in  his  nature;  that  he  is 
self-consciously  active,  originating  and  sustaining,  by  the 
acts  of  his  free  self-determined  will,  all  creature  forms,  and 
that  while  he  manifests  himself  in  these  creature  forms,  it 
is  not  as  one  with  them,  but  it  is  as  their  all-wise,  all-good,  all- 
powerful  creator  and  governor;  and  finally,  that  he  is  self- 
consciously moral,  responsible  to .  himself  and  his  moral 
oflEspring  lor  doing  what  is  right;  and,  as  their  God  and  Father, 
for  seeking  their  highest  possible  good.  Assuredly  our  God 
and  Father  is  not  an  indefinite  divine  something,  without  a 
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centre  of  conscionsnesss  and  self-deteimined  action,  but  is  the 
one  perfect  self-conscious  God  and  Father,  ever  seeking  with 

Eersonal  intensity  of  tender  love  the  greatest  possible  good  of 
is  offspring.  Without  this  living  personal  God  and  Father, 
we  and  our  fellow-men  are  miserable  orphans.  In  the  most 
earnest  moments  of  life,  when  anxious  thoughts  perplex,  when 
the  heart  is  inspired  with  hopes,  or  is  dispirited  with  fears,  or  is 
like  to  break  with  sorrows,  you  may  speak  with  fervid  eloquence 
and  with  poetic  pathos  of  the  divine  in  nature  and  in  man; 
yet  it  is  mockery  to  the  earnest  child  spirit,  which  feels  for 
the  time  as  if  there  was  a  demon  within,  and  a  wild  demoniac 
power  in  the  chaos  aroimd.  But  tell  that  soul  in  homely, 
honest  words  of  the  personal  God  and  Father,  who  knows  all 
about  him,  loves  him,  and  both  can  and  will  make  all  things 
work  for  his  eternal  good ;  and  you  speak  peace,  and  joy,  and 
hope  to'  his  heart,  and  lead  him  to  say,  "  Lo,  this  is  our  God, 
we  have  waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us;  this  is  Jehovah, 
we  have  waited  for  him,  we  will  be  glad,  and  rejoice  in  his 
salvation." 

Turning  in  a  different  direction,  and  looking  at  modem 
thought  in  relation  to  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  as  an  authoritative  expression  of  God's  will,  there  is 
mucn  to  cheer,  and  not  a  little  to  awaken  concern.  We  assume 
it  as  an  element  in  the  Christian  faith  that  God  has  given  us 
in  the  Bible  an  authoritative  and  infallible  revelation  of  his 
will,  and  that  it  is  the  imperative  rule  of  our  faith,  and  the 
obligatory  law  of  our  life,  but  innumerable  questions  of  great 
moment  gather  round  this  article  of  our  creed.  The  nature  of 
inspiration,  the  selection  and  transmission  of  our  canonical 
books,  are  questions  which,  at  the  present  moment,  are  attract- 
ing the  earnest  attention  of  men,  and  giving  rise  to  no  end  of 
controversy.  Then  there  is  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
critically  purged  text,  a  matter  full  of  difficulties — and,  fortu- 
nately for  you,  there  is  a  true  master  to  train  you  as  sound 
expositors  of  the  sacred  books. 

But  these  things  I  must  pass  over,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
you  accept  the  Bible  as  (Jod's  word  of  truth  to  you  and  all  men. 
I  simply  wish  to  impress  upon  you  the  practical  importance  of 
cleaving  with  your  whole  heart  to  the  Scriptures.  Without 
the  Word  of  truth  from  the  God  of  truth,  you  are  shorn  of  your 
strength,  and  are  left  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  world's 
urgent  wants. 

We  can  think  only  a  very  little  way,  if,  indeed,  we  can  be 
said  to  think  at  all,  without  a  word,  or  words,  as  the  symbol  of 
thoughts  and  things,  and  truth. is  just  thought  and  its  objects 
sym^lized  in  words.    What  would  a  man  be  without  words  of 
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trutii  in  his  thoughts?  What  would  a  family  be  without  words 
of  truth  between  its  members?  What  would  our  business 
transactions  be  without  words  of  truth?  What  would  our 
social  and  political  relations  be  without  words  of  truth  ?  Take 
these  away  and  human  intercourse  almost  entirely  ceases.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  every  word  spoken  and  written  were  false,  a 
word  for  which  there  is  no  correspondent  reality,  the  whole 
world  would  be  deceived  and  deceiving,  universal  doubts  and 
suspicions  would  paralyze  the  energies  of  the  human  family. 
Truth  in  the  spoken  or  written  word  is  the  chief,  as  it  is  also  the 
most  perfect  means  by  which  mind  holds  intercourse  with 
mind.  Words  are  the  swift  messengers  which  carry  thought, 
feeling,  purpose,  from  one  mind  to  another.  Our  intuitions 
carry  us  only  a  very  little  way  in  relation  to  each  other,  and, 
indeed,  can  tell  us  nothing  of  the  present  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  plans  of  another,  and  hence  the  importance  of  these  human 
reveJations  of  the  inner  heart  of  a  man  in  words  of  truth. 

Now,  on  the  same  principle,  our  intuitions  of  God  and 
divine  things,  while  of  vast  unportance  as  a  firm  foundation 
of  knowledge  and  faith,  go  only  a  short  way,  and  leave  us  in 
ignorance  of  what  Grod  has  done,  and  will  yet  do,  in  the  rerion 
of  facts,  and  also  of  what  he  thinks  about  us,  how  he  ieels 
towards  us,  and  on  what  conditions  his  treatment  of  us,  for  the 
present  as  well  as  the  future,  depends.  Suppose,  then,  that  Grod 
should  put  his  thoughts,  feelings,  deeds  done,  plans,  and  pur- 
poses into  human  words  of  truui,  and  so  cause  them  in  their 
symbols  to  pass  into  our  minds,  hearts,  wills,  then  we  should 
be  brought  imder  the  influence  of  the  same  thoughts  and 
objects  as  exist  in  God  himself.  The  divine  word  of  truth  is 
thus  essential  to  our  having  fellowship  with  God. 

Scepticism  seeks  to  rob  us  of  this  precious  treasure  of  divine 
thought,  either  by  attempting  to  reduce  the  Bible  to  the 
fabulous  records  and  mythical  dreamings  of  credulous  men,  or 
by  an  eclectic  criticism  which,  by  its  own  rules,  rejects  some 
and  accepts  other  portions  of  the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God. 
If  we  follow  this  course  there  is  no  resting-place  for  us  except 
in  the  semi-pantheistic  position,  that  the  only  true  divine 
revelation  is  found  in  each  man's  own  moral  and  spiritual 
intuitions,  so  that ''  inspiration  is  universal  as  man,  and  com- 
mon as  God/'  But  if  we  do  follow  this  theory,  either  each 
man  is  infallible,  and  if  so,  one  infallible  contradicts  another ; 
or  there  is  no  certitude  that  any  man's  thoughts  are  divine 
and  true,  and  in  that  case,  all  men  are  left  in  utter  uncertainty, 
for  these  inspirations  and  intuitions,  so  called,  are  contradictory, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  all  true. 

We  flee  firom  this  open  tempestuous  sea  of  warring  intui- 
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tions  and  inspirations,  which  unsettle  everything,  and  leave  no 
true  resting-place  for  our  spirits.  We  rejoice  uiat  we  have  in 
the  Scriptures  of  truth  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  where- 
unto  we  do  well  to  take  heed,  as  unto  a  light  which  shineth  in  a 
dark  place.  Let  us  prayerftdly  study,  and  honestly  interpret, 
the  sacred  oracles  in  their  simplicity.  Let  us  never  bring  our 
fancies  and  speculations  to  the  Bible,  and  twist  its  words  into 
our  service,  and  thus  pass  a  human  counterfeit  for  the  divine 
reality.  The  first,  direct  meaning  of  an  honest  man's  words  and 
deeds  is  the  true  one;  and  so  it  is  with  Gkni's  words  and  deeds. 
When  our  ideas  require  us  not  only  to  modify,  but  entirely  to 
invert  the  usual  meaning  of  a  divinely  used  word  (as  Mr. 
Maurice  says  we  must  do  in  the  case  of  the  word  Wavfiot),  he 
assured  of  this,  God  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  uses 
better  than  we  do,  and  will  not  condescend  to  invert  the  mean- 
ing of  our  words,  and  thereby  deceive  us;  or  profess  to  tell  us  his 
mind,  and  yet,  by  inverting  the  meaning  of  the  words,  use  our 
language  to  conceal  his  thoughts  and  deceive  his  creatures.  Let 
us,  therefore,  in  these  times,  be  honest,  earnest  preachers  of  the 
word  of  truth,  which  holy  men  of  old  spoke  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  commend  it  to  every  man's 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  God. 

There  is  much  speculation,  in  the  present  time,  respecting 
the  person  and  work  of  our  Great  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  I  fear 
mucn  of  that  thought  is  hostile  to  our  Christian  faith.  Allow- 
ing, as  I  cheerfully  do,  every  reasonable  latitude  for  different 
modes  of  apprehending  the  mysterious  person  and  passion  of 
Christ,  yet  it  is  a  primary  article  in  the  Christian  faith 
that  Christ  in  his  person  is  God-man,  and  in  his  work  substitu- 
tionary and  propitiatory. 

As  to  the  person  of  our  Lord,  the  simple  humanitarian  theory 
may  be  at  once  dismissed,  as  directly  contradictory  to  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  testimony  concerning  his  Theanthropic 
person.  There  is  more  power  at  present  in  the  Neo-Platonic, 
Semi-Pantheistic  theory  that  the  divine  and  human  are  in 
every  man;  and  accordingly  that  Christ  is  the  complete  and 
perfect  manifestation  of  what  every  man  is  in  the  divine  idea. 
But  if  we  follow  this  theory,  we  rob  Christ  of  his  (Jodhead,  and 
make  him  only  one  with  his  human  brethren.  The  testimony 
of  Scripture  forbids  us  to  regard  Christ  as  being  only  of  the 
same  order  as  man.  His  person  is  unique  as  the  Word  who  was 
made  flesh.  He  is  the  Creator,  incarnate  not  merely  in  manifesta- 
tion but  in  nature.  This,  doubtless,  is  the  Scriptural  Christian 
faith  respecting  the  mysterious  person  of  Christ  Having  a  truly 
divine  as  well  as  a  truly  human  Christ  to  preach  to  our  fellow- 
men,  we  shall  be  clothed  with  power  as  his  ministers. 
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Respecting  the  work  Christ  came  to  accomplish  on  earth,  our 
faith  must  be  determined  by  the  first,  direct  meaning  of  the 
Scripture  testimony.  Here  we  have  primarily  to  do  with  facts, 
things  done  by  Christ, — things  done  by  God.  It  is  with  these 
facts,  and  their  primary,  direct  meaning  that  we  have  to  do 
in  preaching  Christ.  We  have  to  bear  witness  to  the  facts  in 
his  life,  sufferings,  and  death,  in  the  words  Scripture  uses.  If 
we  do  so,  we  cannot  fail  to  set  forth  the  substitutionary  and  pro- 
pitiatory import  of  the  facts.  For,  as  the  Scriptures  declare,  he 
"died  for  our  sins," — "died  for  us," — "suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for 
the  unjust," — "was  made  sin," — "was  made  a  curse  for  us," — and 
"put  away  sin," — and  "is  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  If  we,  by  metaphysical  refining  and  philosophizing, 
explain  these  testimonies  as  meaning  nothing  more  than  may 
be  found  in  the  substitutionary, — ^reconciling, — atoning  elements 
in  every  good  man's  life, — so  that  Christ  is  only  what  all  men 
are  and  should  be,  then  Christ's  work  was  only  that  of  a  pre- 
eminent moralist, — his  death  that  of  a  martyr, — and  his  power 
as  a  Redeemer  only  that  of  moral  influence,  impression,  and 
inspiration.  But,  Mr.  Maurice  being  witness,  in  order  to  bring 
this  idea  out  of  the  Scriptures,  we  must  not  only  modify,  but 
invert  some  of  its  terms.  The  Scriptures  put  the  centre  of 
Christ's  power  in  his  death,  not  in  his  life;  in  the  shedding  of 
his  blood  for  the  remission  of  sins;  and  not  in  his  words  for 
the  instruction  of  the  sinner;  in  his  blood  cleansing  from 
all  sin,  and  not  in  his  holy  example  leading  to  holiness;  in  his 
ransom-purchased  redemption  as  the  immediate  legal  ground  of 
the  justification  of  the  ungodly,  and  not  in  his  showing  that 
sinners  are  already  righteous  in  him,  if  they  only  knew  it.  All 
this  involves  the  elements  of  substitution  and  propitiation  as 
the  central  and  all-important  features  of  Christ  s  work  on 
earth. 

To  look  for  a  moment  at  another  point  in  the  Christian  faith, 
nothing  is  more  explicit  than  the  Scripture  testimony  concern- 
ing the  condition  of  our  receiving  the  benefits  of  Christ's  work 
for  us.  "Believe  on  the  Lord  tfesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be 
saved,"  may  stand  as  one  testimony  out  of  many.  Faith  is 
thinking  a  thing  to  be  true  and  real,  on  the  ground  of  a  testimony, 
and  hence  faithi  in  Christ  is  the  thought  that  what  God  says 
about  Chi-ist  is  true.  The  testimony  is  the  proximate  object  by 
which  the  mind  reaches  Christ  as  the  ultimate  object  of  faith. 
It  is  when  the  mind  thinks  of  Christ  as  he  is,  and  is  presented 
in  the  testimony,  that  the  blessings  which  are  in  him  are 
bestowed, — pardon,  justification,  restoration  to  the  privileges  of 
sonship,  fee,  &c.  What  Scripture  asserts  as  dogma,  the  nature 
of  the  case  also  demands.     Tlie  chief  faith  of  the  man  evermore 
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is  the  regulative  rule  of  his  feelings  and  acts.  When  he  knows 
or  believes  nothing,  he  feels  and  can  do  nothing.  When  he 
thinks  error,  then  his  emotions  and  acts  must  contain  the 
results  of  that  error.  But  when  he  knows  and  believes  the 
truth,  then,  conditioned  and  evolved  by  that  truth,  the  feelings 
and  acts  of  will  are  brought  under  the  power  of  the  objects  known. 
For  this  simplicity,  yet  mighty  power  of  faith,  we  must 
earnestly  contend  against  all  the  orthodox  and  unorthodox 
mystifications  of  faitli,  whether  presenting  it  as  some  general 
and  indefinite  state  of  mind,  or  confounding  it  with  its  results. 
Without  reservation,  and  trusting  to  the  common-sense  of  our 
hearers,  let  us  preach  the  Apostolic, — ^the  Christian  dogma: 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved." 

Regarding  the  nature  of  justification,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  many  minds  to  look  upon  it  as  a  subjective  restora- 
tion to  righteousness  or  holiness.  The  Scriptures,  I  think, 
clearly  teach  that  justification  is  objective  and  forensic,  and, 
therefore,  has  to  do  with  sinful,  ungodly  men's  legal  standing 
before  God  as  moral  governor  and  judge.  This  legal  rectifica- 
tion of  the  sinner's  s&ite  must,  in  the  order  of  nature,  precede, 
and  condition  the  moral  and  subjective  rectification  which,  in 
fact,  consists  in  sanctification  and  holiness.  The  former  relates 
to  state,  attained  at  once  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ;  the 
latter  is  moral,  and  is  attained  gradually,  by  following  the 
example  of  Christ.  To  confound,  as  is  so  often  done,  the  one 
with  the  other,  destroys  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

I  have  only  to  add,  in  few  words,  that  our  Christian  faith 
teaches  the  necessity  of  human  co-operation  with  Grod  in  the 
salvation  of  souls.  There  is  in  our  country  a  theological 
fatalism,  with  its  doctrine  of  divine  Sovereignty  and  irresistible 
grace,  teaching  that  conversion  is  God's  work  alone.  Sinners 
must  wait  his  time,  and  then  they  are  converted  at  once,  and 
that  irresistibly.  The  preacher,  too,  professedly  believes  that 
the  preaching  only  is  his;  and  that  the  conversion  or  noncon- 
version  of  the  hearers  belongs  exclusively  to  God.  Yea,  that  he 
can  neither  hinder  nor  ftirther  any  man's  conversion. 

In  reference  to  all  this,  we  must  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
human  agency  working  together  with  Grod,  at  once  in  the 
tearer  and  the  preacher.  We  must  teach  the  responsibility  of 
every  hearer  of  the  Gospel  for  being  converted;  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  preacher  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Most 
gladly  do  we  amm  that  there  are  spheres  in  human  redemption 
where  the  three-one  God  must  work  alone.  Yet,  there  ever 
comes  a  point  where  God  as  it  were  pauses  and  says,  "  Here 
I  need  a  man  to  work  with  me,  and  without  him  I  can  do  no 
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moi*e  in  this  direction."  This  human  work  is  an  essential  part 
of  God's  plan.  If  we  fail  to  do  our  work  as  preachers,  the 
conversion  of  soids  and  the  establishment  of  believers  will  be 
seriously  hindered.  But  let  us  warn  every  man,  and  teach 
every  man,  that  we  present  everj'-  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  will  be  with  us,  and  great  numbers 
will  believe  and  be  saved. 

Beloved  brethren,  in  response  to  God's  appeal.  Who  will  go 
for  me?  you  have  come  forth  and  said,  "Here  we  are,  send  us, 
and  we  will  go  in  human  flesh  and  blood,  and  with  himian  tongue 
and  heart,  carry  thy  message  of  reconciliation  to  thy  alienated 
children."  Go,  and  God  be  with  you,  and  fill  you  with  wisdom 
and  love,  that  you  may  do  his  will;  and  may  you  ever  exalt 
Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  so  make  his  glory  known  that 
men  will  look,  and  live  as  they  look,  at  the  Crucified  One. 
Hold  up  before  men  the  now  glorified  Redeemer  King,  till  they 
who  go  Defore,  and  they  who  follow  after,  cry  Hosanna !  Hosanna ! 
Amen! 


I  AM 

THE  WAY, 
AND  THE  TRUTH, 
AND  THE  LIFE. 

(John  xiv.  e^ 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  about  these  words  is  the  altitude 
of  the  claim  vmich  they  embody. 

Our  Lord  was  "meek  and  lowly."  He  walked  in  the  valley 
of  humiliation.  He  was  tender  as  a  woman.  The  bruised  reed 
he  never  broke;  the  smoking  flax  he  never  quenched.  He  was 
gentle  as  a  lamb;  and  "as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,, 
so  he  opened  not  his  mouth"  when  ruthless  beings  seized  him, 
and  rudely  tore  from  him  everything  but  his  meekness  and 
goodness  and  nobleness. 

This  gentle  Jesus  had  no  love  for  trumpet-blowing,  either 
when  alms  were  to  be  given,  or  prayers  offered,  or  any  other  act 
was  to  be  performed  for  the  weal  of  man,  or  for  the  glory  of 
God.  "  He  did  not  strive,  or  cry ;  neither  did  any  man  hear 
his  voice  in  the  street."  He  "emptied  himself,  and  became  of 
no  reputation."  There  was  not  an  element  or  atom  of  the 
braggadocio  in  his  character.      There  was  not  the  remotest 
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Approach  to  any  thinglike  self-inflation  or  self-conceit.  His  whole 
life  was  a  protest  against  inordinate  assumption,  and  haughti- 
ness, high-mindedness,  pride,  superciliousness,  and  vanity. 

And  yet  he  says,  in  the  words  before  us,  "/  am  the  way,  the 
truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  hid  by 
mer 

Mark,  he  does  not  say,  "/  can  conduct  you  along  the  way" — 
"/  can  poiTit  out  to  you  the  way*'  He  makes  a  &r  higher 
claim,  "/  am  the  way!' — ''The''  way  observe,  the  only  way. 
''No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  No  man  in 
Jerusalem,  tio  mxin  in  Judea,  in  Palestine,  in  Syria,  in  Asia. 
No  man  in  the  whole  world.  No  m/xn  in  this  age,  or  in 
former  ages,  or  in  any  of  the  ages  yet  to  come.  No  man  in  any 
place,  or  at  any  time  of  the  world's  history,  cometh  unto  the 
Father,  but  by  Jesus.  This  is  something,  is  it  not,  like  a  very 
lofty  claim  ? 

And  then  he  not  only  says  "/  am  tlte  way,  no  iiian  cometh 
iirdo  the  Father,  hut  hy  me," — he  supplements,  and  intensifies^ 
to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  the  asseveration  and  the  claim, — 
"/  am  the  way,  and  the  truth." 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  the  supplement.  He  does  not 
content  himself  with  affirming  that  he  is  truthful.  He  does 
not  content  himself  with  saying  "I  speak  the  ti^uth;" — "/  ever 
speak  the  truth;" — "/  teach  the  truth."  He  says,  "/  am  the 
Ti^thr 

"The"  Truth,  mark.  He  does  not  simply  say,  I  am  Truth,  he 
rises  to  the  very  pinnacle  of  all  that  it  is  possible  for  the  highest 
of  the  high  to  claim,  /  arn  "the  Truth." 

And  as  if  he  had  not  exhausted  all  that  was  his  due,  and  all 
that  was  true  of  him  as  Truth,  and  the  Ti-uth,  he  adds  "and  the 

He  does  not  simply  say,  "/  live',' — "/ live  i/n  the  highest  pos- 
sihle  scTise  aifid  amplitude  of  the  term."  He  does  not  say,  "llive 
in  such  a  way  tlvat  m/y  life  is  life  indeed,  and  I  am  alive  for 
evermore." — "  No  other  life  is  m/yre  truly  life  than  mi/ne."  He 
says,  "/  am^  tlte  Life,"  meaning  to  all  appearance  that  if  any 
man  would  live  too, — ^live  in  the  best  and  sublimest  sense  of  the 
term,  live  for  evermore, — ^he  must  come  to  Jesus  and  get  into 
connection  with  him,  so  as  to  draw  out  of  his  inexhaustible 
fulness  life  everlasting. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  these  extraordinary  claims  ?  There 
never  were  such  claims  made  by  any  other  human  being. 
Suppose  that  you  should  make  them!  What  woiQd  men 
thiuK  of  you  ?     Suppose  that  the  highest  in  the  land  should 
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make  them !  Suppose  that  any  mere  man  anywhere  should 
make  them !  What  would  you  think  of  him  ?  Nay,  what  would 
he  think  of  himself  ?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  mere 
man  making  them?— especially  if  he  were  transcendently  good, 
truthful  to  the  core,  and  meek  and  lowly,  utterly  uncSten- 
tatious  and  unambitious,  and  spending  his  whole  life  in  going 
about  among  the  poor  and  the  lapsed  and  the  suffering — doing 
good  to  their  bodies  and  to  their  souls. 

Yet  Jesus  made  the  claims,  and  we  must  just  come  to  this  of 
it, — that  we  must  either  admit  that  he  was  far  more  than  man, 
or  maintain  that  he  was  the  weakest,  vainest,  most  conceited, 
most  presumptuous,  most  untruthful,  and  most  blasphemous  of 
men.  Which  alternative  shall  we  take  ?  If  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  take  the  latter,  how  shall  we  accoimt  for  his  im- 
mense moral  influence  on  mankind?  How  shall  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  all  that  is  best,  and  purest,  and  sublimest,  in  himian 
history,  and  in  human  nature,  is  actually  traceable  to  the  influ- 
ence he  exerts  ? 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  particularly  at  the  details  of  the 
claim. 

The  first  part  runs  thus; — "/  am  the  way, — no  man  cometh 
vjnto  the  Father,  but  by  me." 

When  we  think  of  ways,  our  minds  not  unnaturall  v  turn  to 
the  highways  and  byways  that  are  found  on  the  earth  s  surface. 
In  our  own  island-country  there  are  happilv  multitudes  of  such 
ways.  They  intersect  the  land  in  all  directions,  connecting  city 
with  city,  town  with  town,  hamlet  with  hamlet,  and  every 
home  in  the  land,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  every  other 
home.  They  constitute  a  most  important  network  of  intercom- 
munion and  transit,  and  thus  of  the  means  of  civilization.  In- 
deed nothing  of  a  material  nature,  in  connection  with  himian 
society,  is  more  important  than  ways.  The  making  of  tuays  is 
the  pioneering  of  physical  prosperity  in  relation  to  society. 

But  there  are  other  ways  besides  paved  and  macadamized 
highways  and  byways  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  ocean 
is  a  great  way,  the  highway  of  nations.  The  air  is  a  still 
greater  way,  in  which  many  travellers  besides  birds  and  butter- 
flies journey  from  place  to  place.  Music  travels  through  the  air. 
Sermons,  speeches,  travel  through  the  air,  finding  theii*  way  to 
many  a  listening  ear.  And  when  we  walk  side  by  side  into 
the  country,  and  talk  with  each  other  "  by  the  way  "  till  "  the 
fire  bums  "  within  our  hearts,  the  air  is  tne  way  by  which  our 
talk  travels  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  slightest  whisper 
we  can  utter  finds  its  luay  only  through  the  air. 

And  then  the  air  is  the  way  hy  which  the  rain  comes,  to 
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make  the  grass  to  spring  for  the  beasts,  and  the  grain  to  grow 
for  mankind.  And  not  only  so,  it  is  the  way  by  which  the 
light  of  the  sun  travels  to  ns,  and  lets  us  see  both  the  heaven 
and  the  earth,  and  one  another,  and  ourselves.  The  air  is 
thus  a  very  great  way. 

But  there  are  multitudes  of  other  ways.  We  often  hear  in 
Parliament  of  "ways  and  means" — ^very  important  ways. 

And  there  is  a  right  or  a  wrong  way  of  doing  almost  every- 
thing that  we  have  to  do.  How  important  to  (moose  the  right 
way !  There  is  a  way  to  prosper.  There  is  a  way  to  secure 
success.  There  is  a  way  to  be  happy.  There  is  a  way  to  be 
good.  There  is  a  way  to  do  good.  There  is  a  way  to  get  to 
present  and  to  everlasting  bliss.  Jesus  is  that  Way.  "  /  avfh 
the  Way:  no  one  cometh  unto  the  Father,  hut  by  me!* 

The  meaning  is  not, — ^That  Jesus  is  our  Great  Spiritual 
Teacher,  and  i£at  no  one  can  get  to  the  Father,  so  as  to  see 
him  as  the  Father,  but  by  the  way  of  his  teaching.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  is  an  unparalleled  Teacher.  When  he  was 
upon  the  earth  he  "  opened  his  mouth  and  taught."  "  Never 
man  spake  like  that  Man."  And  now  that  he  has  ascended, 
the  Spirit  has  taken  of  his  things,  and  continues  to  show  them 
to  men ;  and  in  this  way  Jesus  is  still  indirectly  the  Teacher 
of  the  world.  He  is  "  the  Light  of  men,"  and  in  his  light  all 
may  see  clearly.  They  may  see,  in  particular,  the  fatherhood 
of  God,  and  should  hence  be  moved  and  swayed  to  act  as  the 
children  of  such  a  Father  ought  to  act. 

But  Jesus  is  more  than  a  teacher.  He  does  far  more  tha7v 
sJiow  the  way  to  the  Father.  He  is  the  Way ; — and  millions  of 
millions,  who  never  heard  him  teach,  get  by  him  to  the  Father. 
All  who  die  in  infancy, — ^all  in  everv  land  who  have  faith  in 
the  divine  revelation  of  mercy,  which  is  vouchsafed  to  them  on 
the  footing  of  the  Great  Propitiation,  and  who  confess  their 
sins  and  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways, — all  these  get  to 
the  Father,  and  to  the  Father's  House,  through  Jesus  as  the 
Way. 

Jesus,  in  his  person  is  the  Way.  In  his  life,  and  in  his 
death,  he  is  the  Way.    In  his  worli,  he  is  the  Way. 

Jesus,  as  the  Mediator,  is  the  Way.  Jesus,  as  the  Propitia- 
tion, is  the  Way.  It  is  in  virtue  of  what  he  was,  and  of 
what  he  is,  of  what  he  did,  and  of  what  he  still  does,  in  behalf 
of  men, — it  is  in  virtue  of  his  glorious  being,  and  his  glorious 
agency,  and  his  glorious  suffering,  that  it  is  a  possibility  to 
any  of  the  human  race,  and  a  possibility  to  all,  to  get  back  to 
God  as  a  forgiving  Father,  and  to  get  up  by  and  by  and  for 
ever  into  his  glorious  presence.  *'/  am  the  Way:  no  07ie 
cometh  unto  the  Father,  but  by  Tne." 
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The  Saviour  says,  in  addition,  "  /  am  the  Trvih." 

In  ever3rthing  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  an  idea  is  embodied 
and  wrought  out. 

Every  flower  means  something.  Every  shinib,  every  tree, 
means  something.  The  ocean  means  something.  The  moun- 
tains, the  fountains,  and  the  valleys  waving  with  grass  or  with 
grain,  mean  something.  Every  animal  means  something.  The 
peacock  with  its  gorgeous  plumage,  the  humming-bird,  the 
eagle,  the  span'ow, — all  mean  something.  They  are  different, 
the  one  from  the  other,  because  it  is  some  distinct  idea  that  is 
wrought  out  in  each.  Every  star  means  something.  The  sun, 
the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the  comets  in  their  courses,  and  the 
clustering  firmaments  piled  away  in  the  immensities  of  space, 
all  mean  something. 

There  is  reason  beaming  forth,  there  are  thoughts  in- wrought 
and  out-wrought,  in  all  the  universe. 

The  meaning  may  not  always  be  obvious  to  every  mind. 
It  may  often,  to  such  little  intellects  as  ours,  be  exceedingly 
obscure.  Many  of  the  things  above  us  and  around  us  may  be 
to  us  like  the  words  of  a  foreign  language,  which  we  cannot 
pronounce,  or  even  spell,  far  less  understand. 

It  is  the  business  of  science  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the 
universal  revelation.  And  science  is  beginning, — ^though  as  yet 
it  is  only  beginning, — to  spell  the  letters  of  some  portion  of 
the  words  that  are  found  in  nature's  astronomy,  nature  s  geologr, 
nature's  geography,  nature's  botany,  and  nature's  biology.  By 
and  by  the  meaning  of  the  various  words  will  be  found  out, 
and  the  construction  of  the  divine  language  will  be  discovered. 
Man  will  listen  everywhere  to  the  instruction  of  God. 

But  meanwhile  every  individual  man  is  short-lived  down 
here.  His  days  are  as  a  span.  He  is  rushing  from  somewhere  to 
somewhither,  like  a  runner  in  a  race,  or  like  a  train  through  a 
tunnel.  And  his  moral  and  spiritual  necessities  for  that  Uttle 
span  are  great  and  pressing.  What  is  to  become  of  him? 
Must  he  wait  until  science  succeeds  in  decyphering  the  true 
reading,  and  in  discovering  the  true  meaning,  of  the  universal 
scroll, — ^the  hieroglyphics  of  the  whole  heavens  and  the  earth  ? 
Ah  no.  He  cannot  wait,  if  he  is  to  be  blessed.  And  hence 
"  God  80  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life,'*  This  his  Son,  like  every  other  being,  has  a 
meaning  in  Him.  God  speaks  in  Him.  He  is  a  Word;  and  to 
us,  in  our  present  necessities,  a  most  intelligible  Word.  He  is 
"the  Word  of  God  "—the  great,  the  all-important  "  Word  "  of 
God,  the  living  Word.  He  is  the  Truth — the  great,  the  all- 
important  Truth,  the  living  Truth,     He  is  the  great  and 
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glorious  evangelical  Truth.  Jesus  is,  in  short,  the  Grospel  in- 
carnated. He  is  the  Gospel  alive.  If  we  believe  Him,  if  we 
believe  in  Him,  we  shall  find  in  our  blessed  experience  that  he 
is,  for  this  very  reason,  the  Way  to  the  Father,  and  the  Way 
to  the  Father's  house  on  high. 

He  is  too  "  the  Life."  Not  only  is  he  alive,  and  alive  for 
evermore.  He  is  alive  for  others,  alive  with  life  for  others. 
He  is  a  well-spring  of  life.  Pe  is  an  inexhaustible  fountain, 
out  of  which  "life  everlasting"  may  be  drawn  by  all  "who 
come  to  him,  that  they  may  have  life." 

In  the  representations  of  Scripture  the  effect  of  sin  is  bodied 
forth  to  view  in  the  gloomy  word  "  death."  The  whole  sphere 
of  man's  being  has  in  consequence  of  sin  been  infested  with 
death.  At  the  root  of  every  joy  of  earth  the  canker  worm 'of 
death  is  at  work.  A  blight  has  come  over  aU  the  trees  of  our 
forest,  all  the  flowers  of  our  field.  The  shadow  of  death  has 
thrown,  or  is  throwing,  or  will  yet  throw,  its  pall  over  every 
home,  and  every  heart.  What  millions  of  hopes  it  has  crushed 
in  the  bud !    Millions  of  pleasures  it  has  turned  into  woes. 

Such  is  the  firuit  of  sin.  Is  it  to  be  so  for  ever  ?  Is  there 
no  resurrection  possible?  Is  there  no  antidote  to  death?  May 
not  the  breath  of  a  new  life  sweep  across  the  sepulchral  places 
of  humanity,  and  restore  to  the  erring  a  paradise  of  delights  ? 

Yes,  life,  a  new  life,  is  in  Christ, — ^fulness  of  life.  He  is 
Life.  He  is  "the  Life" — ^the  very  Life  that  we  need  to  neutralize 
the  death  that  is  the  result  of  sin.  Whosoever  comes  into 
connection  with  him  by  faith,  rises  at  once  into  "  newness  of 
life,"  and  is  freed  for  ever  from  liability  to  death  in  its  dead- 
liest ingredients.  "  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  t "  "  He  that 
believem  on  m€,"  says  he,  " shall  never  die"  "  Vei^y,  verily, 
I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see 
death"  He  shall  have  " everlasting  life,"  in  all  the  frilness 
that  is  desirable,  inward  and  outward.  /  am  the  way,  says 
he,  just  as  I  am  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, — 1  am  the  way,  just 
because  I  ami  the  Truth  and  the  Life. — No  m^n  comeih  unto 
the  Father  but  by  me.  J.  M. — G. 


*  In  silence  miffhtythmffs  are  wrought,  I   "Soundless  as  chariots  on  tlie  snow, 
Silently  builded  thought  on  thou^t,  The  saplings  of  the  forest  grow 

Truth's  temple  greets  the  sky ;  To  trees  of  mighty  girth ; 

And,  like  a  citadel  with  towers,  Each  nightly  star  in  sUence  bums. 

The  soul,  with  her  subservient  powers,  j      And  every  day  in  silence  turns 

Is  strengthened  silently.  ;         The  axle  of  the  earth."— Akox. 
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THE    CHRISTIAN    MINISTER'S    AMBITION. 

The  train  of  thought  pursued  in  this  paper  was  started  by 
an  examination  of  the  words  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in  2  Cor. 
V,  9,  rendered  in  our  version,  "Wherefore  we  labour,  that 
whether  present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  him."  On 
turning  up  the  passage  in  the  original,  two  words  in  particular 
arrested  our  attention  and  awoke  our  interest — ^viz.,  <i>tXoTi~ 
fAovfuOa  and  «Miipft<rroi,  rendered  respectively,  "we  labour,"  and 
"accepted."  As  to  the  latter  word,  its  literal  meaning  is 
"well-pleasing,"  and  such  is  the  translation  given  in  rhU. 
iv,  18,  in  which  passage  the  apostle  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledging the  present  he  had  received  from  his  beloved 
Philippians,  and  which  he  characterizes  "  as  an  odour  of  a  sweet 
smell,  a  sacrifice  acceptable,  well-pleasing  to  God;"  also  in 
Titus  ii,  9,  in  reference  to  servants,  who  are  *'  to  be  obedient 
unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things 
(ip  ira<ri»  tuapt<rrov9  clvai)."  In  the  remaining  three  or  four  passives 
in  which  the  same  term  occurs  it  is  rendered  "acceptable." 
(Rom.  xii,  1,  2;  xiv,  18;  Eph.  v,  10).  As  to  the  other  word 
(<^iXoT«/coufw6a),  it  is  worthy  of  being  carefully  looked  into.  Our 
English  translation  manifestly  fails  to  do  justice  to  it.  What  is 
its  radical  import  ?  The  verb  is  <t>iXoTLfiiofjLai,  and  derived  as  it  is  from 
tfn\o9  and  Ti/uii,  through  the  adjective  <pi\oTifio9,  signifying  loving 
honour,  ambitious,  it  must  mean  something  more  than  is 
expressed  by  the  term  "labour";  it  indicates  also  the  spirit  which 
animates  him  who  labours,  and  points  to  the  definite  object  to 
which  his  labours  tend.  "  We  labour  from  a  love  or  sense  of 
honour,"  or  "we  make  it  our  ambition;"  such  seems  to  be  the 
literal  and  radical  meaning  of  the  verb  the  apostle  makes  use  of 
in  this  passage.  Paul  is  tfie  only  inspired  writer  who  employs 
the  same  term,  and  that  in  only  other  two  instances.  In 
Rom.  XV,  20  we  read,  "  Yea,  so  have  I  strived  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  I  should  build  upon 
another  man's  foundation."  Here  we  have  the  word  strived  as 
a  rendering  of  the  apostle's  term.  He  indeed  strived  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  not  where  Christ  was  named,  lest  he  should  build 
on  another  man's  foundation,  but  it  was  from  a  sense  of  honour 
that  he  did  so.  Paul,  more  than  most  men,  had  in  him  a  sense 
of  honour.  There  was  in  him  a  hearty  hatred  of  everything 
mean  and  dishonourable.  In  feeling  and  in  conduct  he  was  a 
perfect  gentleman.  Hence,  he  made  it  a  point  of  honour,  an 
object  of  laudable  ambition,  to  do  as  he  did  in  the  matter  of 
preaching  the  Gospel.  The  only  other  place  in  which  the 
peculiar  term  occurs  is  1  Thess.  iv,  11,.  where  the  apostle 
gives  this,  among  other  injunctions,  "  And  that  ye  stvdy  to  be 
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([uiet,  and  to  do  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with  your  own 
hands,  as  we  commanded  you."  Our  translators  have  in  this 
instance  given  us  the  word  "  study "  as  the  rendering  of  the 
original  verb;  but  neither  this  word,  nor  any  other  single 
word  in  the  English  language,  could  express  in  ftill  the  thought 
that  is  embodied  in  the  Greek  term.  The  use  of  this  particular 
term  seems  to  indicate  that  the  apostle  made  a  tacit  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  honour  that  was  in  the  Thessalonians  to  be  quiet, 
and  to  do  their  own  business,  &c.  To  act  otherwise  would  be 
to  act  an  unworthy,  dishonourable  part.  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  Christians  to  be  troublesome,  rioters,  or  peace-break- 
ers. AU  professed  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus 
should  make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  the  utmost  to  "  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  all  godliness  and  honesty."  Such 
surely  should  be  made  the  ambition  of  every  Christian  man. 
We  have  then  the  words  "labour,"  "strived,"  and  "study,"  as  ren- 
derings of  the  interesting  term  employed  by  the  apostle  in  2  Cor. 
V,  9.  AU  are  more  or  less  defective,  but  each  expresses  at 
least  a  part  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  In  all 
ambition  there  is — (1)  A  definite  object  aimed  at;  (2)  A  studying 
of  the  best  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  object;  and  (3)  A 
labouring  or  striving  to  make  the  adopted  means  successful. 
All  this,  doubtless,  is  implied  in  this  very  interesting,  sugges- 
tive, and  instructive  declaration  {tpiXorifiovfuda  ib&pt<rToi  avrwdMai), 
"  we  make  it  our  ambition  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him."  There 
is  a  right  ambition  as  well  as  a  wrong,  a  lawful  as  well  as  an 
unlawful,  a  holy  as  well  as  an  unholy,  an  honourable  as  well  as 
a  dishonourable.  We  may  be,  every  man  ought  to  be,  am- 
bitious in  the  good  sense  of  the  term;  and  every  Christian  man, 
and  especially  every  Christian  minister,  should  think  of  Paul, 
study  well  the  nature  of  his  ambition,  and  join  heartily  with 
him  in  saying,  "  We  labour,  we  strive,  we  study,  or  we  make  it 
our  ambition  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him — well-pleasing  to  him 
now  with  the  view  of  being  publiclv  and  formally  accepted  of 
him  at  the  great  day  of  judgement. '  For  it  is  to  this,  of  all 
consummations  the  most  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  apostle's 
thoughts  run  on  as  to  a  final  resting-place,  as  is  evident  firom  the 
following  verse,  "For  we  must  all  appear  before  the  judgement 
seat  of  Christ ;  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done  in 
his  body,  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad." 

Accepting  this  then  as  the  Christian  minister's  ambition,  let 
us  consider — 1.  The  definite  object  it  contemplates: — ^To  be 
well-pleasing  to  him.  How  different  this  from  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  ambitious  men  generally!    It  carries  us  enturely 
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out  of  the  region  of  ordinary  human  ambition.  That  aims  at 
some  earthly  good — ^riches,  honours,  pleasures,  or  glory.  For 
one  or  other  of  these  do  ambitious  men  plot  and  scheme,  strive 
and  labour,  with  all  the  energy  of  their  nature,  oftentimes  with 
astonishing  ingenuity  and  marvellous  success.  This  ambition 
of  the  Christian  minister  thinks  nothing  at  all  of  worldly  good. 
Nothing  of  an  earthly  temporal  nature  comes  within  its  range 
of  vision.  It  looks  out  beyond  the  sphere  of  mundane  things, 
and  contemplates  that  to  which  ambitious  men  in  general 
never  seem  to  give  as  much  as  a  passing  thought.  Eagle-like 
it  rises  above  the  vain  babble  of  human  applause,  the  false 
glitter  of  earthly  glory,  the  empty  evanescent  pleasures  of  this 
perishable  world,  and  plumes  itself  in  the  cloudless  skies  of  the 
divine  approbation,  basking  in  the  light  and  heat  of  the  glow- 
ing sun  of  righteousness.  The  worldling  may  labour  in  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  to  amass  riches,  the  man  of  lettei*s  may 
study  till  his  brain  is  on  fire  to  gain  literary  distinction,  the 
statesman  or  politician  may  strive  with  all  the  tact  and  skill 
he  can  command  to  reach  a  high  post  of  honour  and  win  for 
himself  a  great  name  among  men,  the  waiTior  may  by  his 
prowess  and  heroism  on  the  field  of  battle  inherit  the  gloiy  of 
the  conqueror;  but  the  object  of  the  Christian  minister's 
ambition  lies  far  apart  from  the  temple  of  mammon,  from  the 
wrangling  of  the  schools,  from  the  debates  and  intrigues  of 
Parliament,  cabinets,  and  courts,  from  the  carnage  of  the  battle- 
field where  the  soldier  gains  his  unenviable  glory.  It  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  his  ambition  to  be  well-pleasing  to  his  Lord  and 
Master  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian  ministers  in  general  are  apt  to  have  their  ambition 
tarnished  by  allowing  the  innate  love  of  approbation,  the 
natural  desire  of  esteem,  to  exercise  too  great  an  influence  over 
their  minds.  As  public  men,  we  are  much  spoken  of  by  a 
smaller  or  larger  circle  of  persons,  and  it  gratifies  us  to  hear 
that  we  are  well  spoken  of  The  breath  of  applause  smells 
sweet,  and  it  Ls  possible  to  do  things  that  are  scarcely  worthy  of 
us  to  stir  it.  Conscious  that  we  cannot  exercise  any  very  great 
influence  for  good  over  those  to  whom  we  minister  in  holy 
things,  unless  we  have  their  esteem,  we  are  in  danger  of  raising 
that  out  of  the  subordinate  place  it  ought  to  occupy,  to  the 
height  occupied  by  the  true  object  of  the  Christian  minister  s 
ambition.  We  are  aU,  more  or  less,  in  danger  of  making  too 
much  of  the  honour  that  cometh  fit)m  men,  and  too  little  of  the 
honour  that  cometh  from  God  onlj^.  Very  few,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
could  honestly  say  what  an  eminent  minister  of  this  country* 

*  The  Kev.  Dr.  Wm.  Anderson  of  Glasgow. 
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is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee  celebration, 
"  When  I  examine  myself,  and  that  is  not  a  new  thing,  I  do  not 
find  that  I  was  ever  actuated  in  writing  one  line,  or  speaking 
one  sentence,  by  the  desire  of  human  applause, — not  only  not 
as  a  first  motive,  but  not  even  as  a  secondary  motive.  It  was 
never  in  my  mind." 

We  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  Christian  minister  should 
be  insensible  to  the  esteem  and  approbation  of  others.  The 
apostle  Paul  himself  was  not.  He  prized  the  good  opinion  of 
those  on  whose  behalf  he  laboured.  He  was  glad  of  and  grateful 
for  the  fi:iendship  of  those  who  were  his  sincere  friends.  The 
endearing  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of  Timothy,  Titus,  Phile- 
mon, Onesiphorus,  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  many  others, 
show  that  his  was  a  nature  to  crave  for  human  love  and 
sympathy,  and  that  he  was  a  man  to  set  a  high  value  on  the 
attachment  of  his  friends.  The  manner,  too,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Demas,  and  others  who  deserted  him,  lets  us  see  how 
keenly  he  felt  their  defection.  He  did  care  for  the  esteem  of 
his  fellow-believers,  and  gave  the  churches  explicit  injunctions 
not  only  to  obey  them  that  had  the  rule  over  them,  but  also  to 
esteem  them  very  highly  in  love  for  their  work's  sake.  And 
what  he  thus  solicited  for  others  he  did  not  scruple,  when 
occasion  required,  to  demand  for  himself.  To  those  who  were 
ungenerously  withholding  fi'om  him  the  meed  of  praise  that  was 
his  due,  he  says,  "  I  ought  to  have  been  commended  of  you:  for 
in  nothing  am  I  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  be 
nothing."  (2  Cor.  xii,  11.)  But  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  raise  him  to  the  high  place, 
which  Christ  alone  should  occupy  in  their  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions, he,  with  some  degree  of  warmth,  exclaims,  "  Was  Paul 
crucified  for  you?  or  were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul?  .  .  . 
Let  a  man  so  account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and 
stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God.  With  me  it  is  a  very  small 
thing  thati  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judgement.  He 
thatjudgethmeistheliord."  (lCor.i,13;iv,l — 4*.)  On  the  whole, 
it  is  abundantly  evident,  fi-om  the  life  and  epistles  of  the  noble 
apostle,  that  the  one  grand  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  be 
well-pleasing  to,  and  finally  accepted  of,  his  Lord  and  Saviour ; 
that,  if  his  fellow-men  loved,  esteemed,  and  sympathized  with 
him,  he  gratefully  received  and  acknowledged  their  kind  offices; 
but  that  if  he  was  despised,  defamed,  reviled,  persecuted,  as  he 
often  was,  he  bore  the  trial  meekly  and  patiently;  yea,  took 
pleasure  in  infirmities,  in  reproaches,  in  necessities,  in  persecu- 
tions, in  distresses  for  Christ's  sake.  Through  good  report  and 
through  evil  report  he  held  on  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  study- 
ing, striving,  labouring,  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him.    Like  him. 
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we,  who  have  been  allowed  of  God  to  be  put  in  trost  with  the 
Gospel,  should  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God  who  trieth 
our  hearts.  Or,  if  we  seek  to  please  men,  it  should  be  for  their 
good,  to  their  edification.  If  it  be  for  their  good,  and  not  for 
our  own  honour  or  profit,  we  ought  to  endeavour  "to  please  all 
men  in  all  things,  to  become  idl  things  to  aU  men,  that  we 
might  by  all  means  save  some."  We  are  now  prepared  to  con- 
sider— 

2.  The  best  means  for  tlie  oMainment  of  the  object  of 
the  Christian  minister's  ambition.  How  may  we  gain  that 
object,  which  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  well-pleasing  to  Christ 
now,  with  the  expectation  of  being  fijially  accepted  of  him  at 
that  great  day?  We  might  vary  considerably  the  form  of 
answer  to  this  question,  but  a  better  reply,  both  as  regards 
substance  and  form,  we  could  not  give  than  in  the  words  of  the 
apostle  in  1  Cor.  iv,  2,  "  Moreover  it  is  required  in  stewards, 
that  a  man  be  found  faithful."  As  Christian  ministers,  we  are 
servants  of  Christ  and  stewards  of  the  m3'steries  of  God,  and  it 
is  required  of  us  that  we  be  found  faithful.  Faithfulness  on  our 
part  cannot  fail  to  render  us  acceptable  or  well-pleasing  to 
our  Lord  and  Master.  A  faithful  minister  must  be  a  joy  to  the 
heart  of  the  Redeemer,  and  a  faithful  minister  must  be  an 
object  of  his  divine  complacency.  If  we  are  faithful  now,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  we  are  well-pleasing  to  him  now,  and  if 
we  continue  faithful  until  death  we  are  certain  to  be  accepted 
of  him,  when  we  come  to  stand  before  his  august  tribunal.  His 
own  precious  word  of  promise  cannot  fail — "  Be  thou  faithful 
imto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  But  oh ! 
how  much  is  impUed  in  such  faithfulness !  How  great  the 
trust  committed  to  us !  How  momentous  the  issues  that  hang 
upon  our  fidelity  or  infideUty !  To  be  faithftd,  we  must  keep 
our  hearts  with  all  diligence,  must  seek  to  cultivate,  cherish, 
and  manifest  a  Christ-like  spirit;  must  "follow  peace  with  all 
men;  and  holiness,  without  which  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 
Christ  is  our  Great  Teacher,  and  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him  we 
must  be  diligent, — appreciative  students  of  his  divine  sayings. 
Christ  is  our  Master,  and  to  please  him  well  in  all  things,  we 
must  give  earnest  heed  to  his  divine  commands.  Christ  is  our 
King,  and  to  be  acceptable  subjects,  we  must  show  our  loyalty 
by  a  daily  fulfilment  of  the  great  law  of  his  kingdom, — ^which 
is  just  the  royal  law  of  love.  If  we  are  thus  personally  faithful 
and  true  to  him  who  is  "  called  Faithful  and  True,"  our  ministry 
will  be  an  earnest  ministry, — ^we  shall,  doubtless,  be  workmen 
that  need  not  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth ; 
the  flock  of  God  entrusted  to  our  care  will  be  fed,  and  sinners 
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will  be  converted  to  God  through  our  humble  instrumentality. 
"Be  ye  strong  therefore,  and  let  not  your  hands  be  weak:  for 
your  work  shall  be  rewarded."     (2  Chron.  xv,  7.) 

3.  Tlie  reasonableness  of  making  the  object  of  PauVs  ambU 
tion  ours.  This  must  be  already  apparent;  but  one  or  two 
other  considerations  of  an  encouraging  nature  may  be  adduced. 
(1.)  Other  objects  of  ambition,  though  definitely  aimed  at,  and 
eagerly  striven  after,  may  not  be  reached.  Is  wealth  made  an 
object  of  a  man's  ambition?  If  so,  he  may,  or  he  may  not, 
reach  it.  Not  every  one  becomes  rich  who  aims  at,  and  strives 
after  riches.  In  the  race  for  riches  only  some  are  winners.  Is 
it  a  high  post  of  honour,  or  the  seat  of  power,  or  some  other 
worldly  distinction  that  is  coveted  ?  That  post  of  honour  may 
or  may  not  be  reached;  that  seat  of  power  may  not  be  attained; 
that  coveted  distinction  may  be  striven  for  in  vain.  There  are 
unsuccessful  competitors  for  every  prize  of  an  earthly  nature. 
Ambition's  unsuccessful  candidates  are  a  numerous  class.  The 
pathway  of  the  past  is  strewn  with  the  wreck  of  wasted  efforts, 
disappointed  hopes,  and  heart-crushing  failures.  The  ghost  of 
wounded  ambition  haunts  the  dwelling-place  and  tracks  the 
footsteps  of  many  an  industrious,  talented,  but  misguided  man. 
No  matter  what  may  be  the  object  of  a  man's  ambition,  if  it  is 
of  an  earthly,  worldly  nature,  there  is,  if  not  invariably,  yet 
almost  always,  the  possibility  of  failure  in  reaching  it,  even 
although  he  does  his  best.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with 
the  object  of  the  Christian  minister  s  ambition.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  the  Christian  minister  to  do  his  best,  and  fail  to  be  well- 
pleasing  to  Christ.  He  may  do  his  best,  and  fail  to  be  accept- 
able to  some  of  his  people.  It  may  be  that  his  purest  motives 
will  be  questioned,  his  sincerest  utterances  wrested,  his  most 
straightforward  doings  misrepresented  by  a  disaffected  few. 
He  may,  perhaps,  have  occasion,  like  Paul,  to  solicit  the  prayers 
of  others  on  his  behalf,  that  he  may  be  delivered  from  unreason- 
able and  wicked  men.  (2  Thess.  iii,  1,  2.)  Good  men  and  true 
have  had  their  character  calumniated,  their  reputation  wounded, 
their  usefulness  marred  by  those  who  ought  to  have  been 
among  their  staunchest  friends.  Our  Lord  himself  was  betrayed 
by  one  disciple,  denied  by  another,  and  deserted  by  all:  and  the 
servant  need  not  be  surprised  if  he  gets  a  taste  of  the  treatment 
experienced  by  his  Master.  "  It  is  given  to  us  in  the  behalf  of 
Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also  to  suffer  for  his 
sake."  (Phil,  i,  29.)  But  whether  the  Christian  minister  suc- 
ceeds or  fails  in  rendering  himself  well-pleasing  to  men,  he  may 
always  be  well-pleasing  to  Christ.  There  are  none  so  kind,  so 
considerate,  so  compassionate,  and  forgiving  as  the  Master  him- 
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self.  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  unreasonableness  in  him,  and  he 
accepts  the  willing  mind,  and  smiles  upon  the  honest  earnest 
endeavour  to  do  the  right.  If  we  study,  strive,  labour, — make  it 
our  ambition  to  be  well-pleasing  to  him, — we  shall  succeed.  This 
is  a  race  in  which  all  may  win, — a  battle  in  which  all  may  be 
victorious, — an  enterprize  in  which  all  may  be  successful. 
Every  man  may,  and  ought  to  be,  faithful,  and  every  faithful 
man  is  now  acceptable  to  him,  and  at  the  day  of  judgement  will 
be  accepted. 

(2.)  The  objects  of  earthly  ambition,  though  gained,  can  only 
be  enjoyed  for  a  little  season.  The  foi-tune-seeker  may  have  no 
sooner  found  the  object  of  his  eager  search  than  he  hears  a  voice 
whispering  in  his  inner  ear,  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee."  The  fame-hunter,  exhausted  by  his 
efforts  to  cfimb  the  pinnacle  on  which  he  had  set  a  longing  eye, 
may  have  no  sooner  reached  its  topmost  height  than  he  has  to 
bid  farewell  to  earth,  and  depart  into  that  "land  of  deep  forge t- 
fiilness,  where  none  have  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  Fame."  The 
man,  ambitious  of  a  crown,  may  gain,  by  lawful  or  imlawful 
means,  the  object  of  his  ambition ;  but  in  a  veiy  few  yeai*s  he  ma}" 
be  hurled  ignominiously  from  his  throne,  and  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  dynasty  tumble  into  ruins.  So  with  all 
earthly  honours,  thev  soon  fade  and  wither  like  a  leaf  in  autumn. 
The  objects  of  earthly  ambition,  though  attained,  can  only  be 
enjoyed  for  a  very  limited  period.  Not  so  with  the  object  of 
the  Christian  minister's  ambition.  The  pleasures  implied  in  it 
are  "pleasures  for  evermore."  Its  honours  are  immortal;  its 
glory  is  eternal.  The  inheritance  reserved  in  heaven  for  them 
who  are,  and  continue  to  be,  well-pleasing  to  Christ,  is  "an 
inheritance  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away." 

J.  F.— D. 


CHRYSOSTOM.* 

Dr.  Macgilvray  of  Aberdeen  has  always  borne  the  reputation  of 
being  a  scholarly  man  and  an  able  writer ;  and,  without  doubt,  this 
interesting  and  eloquent  life  of  Chrysostom,  the  renowned  orator  of 
the  early  Eastern  Church,  will  not  tarnish  his  fame. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  choice  of  a  subject  for  authorship,  in  this 
instance,  has  been  eminently  felicitous.  Almost  every  person  who 
knows  anything  of  ecclesiastical  history  at   all,  understands  that 

*  John  qf  iJie  Golden  Mouth:  Preaclier  of  Antioch  and  Priinate  of  ConUanti- 
nopU.  By  Walter  Macgilvray,  D.D.,  Minister  of  Gilcomston  Free  Church, 
Aberdeen.     London  :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.,  Bemers  Street.     1871.     Pp.  358. 
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Chrysostom  of  Constantinople,  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  who  ever  opened  his  lips  in 
a  pulpit  for  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  saying  has 
often  been  quoted  which  seems  to  have  been  common  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Byzantine  metropolis  (only  it  has  come  to  us 
through  a  Latin  author) — Satius  solem  non  lucere  quam  Chrysostomum 
non  docere,  they  (that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople)  "  would 
rather  that  the  sun  should  not  shine,  than  that  Chrysostom  should 
not  teach."  Ministers  even  who  have  good  libraries  may  often 
have  seen  beautiful  quotations  from  his  homilies  in  works  which  they 
possess,  and  may  have  admired  the  easily  flowing  and  easily  translated 
Greek  which  this  spiritual  Demosthenes  employed ;  but  comparatively 
few  of  them  have  his  works,  or  are  acquainted  with  the  particulars 
of  his  eventful  and  instructive  life.  We  therefore  conclude  that  Dr. 
Macgilvra/s  volume  is  opportune,  and  that  the  idea  of  issuing  it  was 
a  happy  one.  The  Greek  Father's  life  also  should  be  deeply 
interesting  to  all  the  adherents  and  friends  of  the  Evangelical 
Union ;  for  his  comments  on  many  portions  of  the  Word  6f  God 
are  guided  by  the  same  great  principles  of  interpretation  as  those 
which  the  upholders  of  conditional  election  and  resistible  grace 
generally  adopt.  Dr.  Macgilvray  does  not  say  anything  on  this 
subject ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  Chrysostom,  in  the  Eastern 
church,  before  Rome  had  become  arrogant,  and  Melancthon,  in  the 
Western  church,  after  Luther  had  dealt  Rome  his  serious  strokes, 
largely  favoured  the  doctrinal  beliefs  by  which  the  Evangelical  Union 
of  Scotland  is  distinguished. 

Li  this  notice  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  following  our  author, 
give  a  brief  narrative  of  Chrysostom's  life,  and,  subsequently,  express 
our  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  reverend  Doctor  has 
performed  his  self-imposed  task. 

We  hardly  know  another  instance  of  a  man's  name  being  changed 
by  his  posthumous  fame,  so  that  he  is  known  to  posterity  by  an 
appellation  with  which  his  cotemporaries  were  not  familiar.  The 
great  preacher's  father  was  called  Secimdus  ;  and  he  gave  to  his  son 
the  Christian  name  of  John.  It  was  only  a  century  or  two  after  his 
death  that  he  began  to  be  called  ChrysoatomoSy  a  compound  Greek 
word  which  means,  The  Golden  Mouthed,, 

He  was  bom  at  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  a.d.  347.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  best  families  in  the  city.  Secundus  held 
some  appointment  on  the  staff  of  the  military  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, but  died  young,  leaving  his  wife,  Anthusa,  a  widow,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty  years.  She  was  beautiJful,  accomplished,  and  wealthy, 
and  received  many  offers  of  marriage  after  her  husband's  death  ;  but 
like  Monica,  the  mother  of  Augustine,  she  refused  them  all,  that  she 
might  devote  herself  wholly  to  the  Christian  education  of  John  her 
only  child.  Sternly  opposed  as  our  author  is  to  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy  and  all  monastic  vows,  he  nevertheless  warmly  eulogizes  this 
maternal  devotion,  which  bore  such  ripe  fruit  also  in  the  cases  of 
Emmilia  and  her  son  Basil  of  Csesarea,  Konna  and   Gregory  of 
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Nazianzen,  as  well  as  of  Theodoret  (the  €k)d-given),  who,  Samuel-like, 
really  was  bestowed  in  answer  to  a  pious  mother's  prayers,  and 
reared  under  her  holy  and  vigilant  eye. 

Although  Anthusa  was  spiritually  minded,  she  was  by  no  means 
strait-laced  in  her  modes  of  thought  and  action.  The  greatest  rhetori- 
cian in  Antioch  was  Libanius,  a  Pagan,  but  most  eminent  as  an 
instructor  of  youth.  A  narrow-minded  woman  would  have  denied 
her  son  the  advantages  of  the  school,  on  account  of  the  religious 
belief  of  the  teacher;  bu^  Anthusa  seems  to  have  resolved,  with 
God*s  help,  to  watch  the  soul,  if  Libanius  would  only  develop  the 
mind, — ^and  to  this  wise  resolution  Hihe  world  owes  the  sacred  oratory 
and  immortal  influence  of  Chrysostom.  Although  for  a  short  time 
the  latter  seems  to  have  had  some  thoughts  of  pi-actising  at  the  bar, 
his  mother's  gentle  influence  led  him  to  feel  the  unspeakable  super- 
iority of  spiritual  things.  But  still  another  great  danger  awaited  her. 
After  feeling  fully  the  "  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  he  became 
enamoured  of  monastic  life,  and  was  just  about  to  retire  to  one  of 
the  remotest  hermitages  of  Syria  with  a  friend.  Dr.  Macgilvray 
thus  relates  what  followed : — 

"  'Assoon  as  she  heard  of  his  intention  (Chrysostom  himself  relates  the  incident)' 
she  took  him  by  the  hand,  she  led  him  into  her  chamber,  she  made  him  sit  by 
her  on  the  bed  on  which  she  had  borne  him,  and  burst  out  into  tears,  and  into 
language  more  sad  than  tears.  She  spoke  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  widow- 
hooa.  Grievous  as  they  had  been,  she  had  ever  one  consolation — the  gazing 
on  his  face,  and  beholding  in  him  the  image  of  his  departed  father.  Before  he 
could  speak,  he  had  thus  been  her  comfort  and  her  joy.  She  reminded  him  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  she  had  administered  the  paternal  property.  '  Think 
not  that  1  would  reproach  you  with  these  things.  I  have  but  one  favour  to 
entreat :  make  me  not  a  second  time  a  widow ;  awaken  not  aeain  my  slumbering 
sorrows.  Wait  at  least  for  my  death;  perhaps  I  shall  depart  before  long. 
When  you  have  laid  me  in  the  earth,  and  reunited  my  bones  to  those  of  your 
father,  then  travel  wherever  thou  wilt,  even  beyond  the  sea ;  but,  as  long  as  I 
live,  endure  to  dwell  in  my  house,  and  offend  not  God  by  afflicting  your  mother, 
who  is  at  least  blameless  towards  thee.' 

"To  such  an  appeal,  and  from  such  a  mother,  no  dutiful  son  could  turn  a 
deaf  ear.  He  therefore  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  purpose  at  once.  But 
he  still  cherished  very  strongly  the  passion  for  solitude  which  had  taken  hold 
of  him, — still  yearned  after  some  qmet  retreat,  where  he  could  devote  himself 
without  interruption  to  the  prosecution  of  what  he  calls  *the  true  philosophy.* " 

Such  a  retreat  he  was  not  long  of  finding;  for  shortly  afterwards  he 
made  a  compromise  between  a  public  life  and  one  of  retirement,  by  repair- 
ing to  a  settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  not  unlike  that 
one  in  America  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  name  of  Lawrence  Oliphant,  although,  of  course,  ruder 
and  less  elaborate  in  its  rules  of  administration.  The  mountains 
could  be  seen  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  in  which  these  half-hermits 
had  fixed  their  abode.  Some  of  them  lived  literally  in  caves,  while 
others  enjoyed  a  kind  of  tent-like  or  gipsy  accommodatipn.  They 
could  visit  the  city  when  they  pleased,  ai)parently,  and  especially  on 
the  Sabbath  day.  There  Chrysostom  laid  the  foundations  both  of 
future  weak  hetdth  and  future  pulpit  power;  for  the  damp  and 
fastings  told  injuriously  on  his  body,  while  the  rovisal  of  his  academic 
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course,  and  especially  the  patient  study  of  the  Word  of  God,  laid  up 
for  him  a  most  precious  mental  and  spiritual  store.  He  even  attended 
a  theological  class  in  Antioch,  taught  by  Diodorus,  an  eminent  pi-es- 
byter.  The  foUowing  is  Dr.  Macgilvray's  account  of  his  frequent 
journeys  from  the  neighbouring  mountains  to  attend  this  class  in 
company  with  another  young  recluse  called  Theodorus,  to  whom  he 
was  ardently  attached  : — 

"They  were  both  distinguished  classical  scholars,  and  the  younsjer  of  the 
two  was  still  under  the  speU  of  Homer  and  of  Plato,  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy, — a 
spell  which  still  asserted  its  influence,  though  in  a  more  subdued  form,  over 
tne  mind  of  his  companion.  We  can  easily  picture  to  ourselves  the  pleasant 
walks  they  must  have  had  together  between  the  hills  and  the  class-room  in  the 
old  town.  We  can  fancy  them  starting  up  from  their  straw  pallets  on  which 
they  enjoyed  such  rest  as  the  Emperor  in  his  state-bed  might  envy.  After 
breaking  their  fast,  and  joining  in  the  matin  services  of  the  monks,  we  may 
follow  tnem  as,  with  the  morning  breeze  fresh  in  their  faces,  they  descended 
the  mountain,  while  its  bare  sides  were  yet  moist  with  the  dew,  and  its  barren 
ridges  bathed  in  the  ruddy  glow  of  sunrise;  marking,  as  they  moved  down- 
wards, the  mists  clearing  away  from  the  fields  and  vineyards  below,  and 
gradually  revealing  to  their  view  the  ancient  walls  and  towers  of  Antioch . 
Then,  after  calling  on  some  of  then*  friends,  and  gathering  up  quietly  the  news 
of  the  town,  thev  crossed  the  river,  and  found  their  way  through  narrow  lanes, 
and  dwellings  of  unknown  antiquity,  to  the  dingy  school-room,  and  the  able, 
though  nnomcial,  professor  on  wnose  instructions  they  attended.  Their  lessons 
over,  and  their  tasks  appointed  for  the  next  meeting,  they  might  be  seen  passing 
through  the  suburbs  on  their  journey  homewards,  talking  by  the  way  of  the 
fresh  views  which  Diodorus  had  opened  up  to  them,  of  the  exegetical  rules 
which  he  laid  before  them,  and  oi  the  new  light  which  he  threw  on  those 
passages  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  had  engaged  their  attention.  Amid 
conversation  on  these  and  other  kindred  topics,  Chrysostom  and  his  friend 
would  reascend  the  mountains  as  the  evening  shadows  were  coming  down  upon 
them,  or  the  rising  moon  was  beginning  to  silver  the  rippling  waters  of  the 
Orontes  below,  and  to  shed  a  softening  light  on  the  rude  celG  and  primitive 
huts  to  which  they  were  approaching. 

But  these  studious  habits  soon  began  to  tell  upon  health  which  had 
already  been  weakened  by  life  in  a  cave  and  the  poorest  fare.  There- 
fore he  was  compelled  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Antioch  again,  where, 
doubtless,  his  affectionate  mother  welcomed  him  back  warmly  to  his 
home.  He  was  not  long  there,  however,  without  being  put  into 
ecclesiastical  harness.  His  first  appointment  in  the  church  was  that 
of  a  simple  lector  or  reader  of  the  Scriptures,  then  that  of  a  deacon. 
But  on  the  death  of  the  bishop  or  pastor  of  the  old  church  of  Antioch — 
an  immense  building  near  one  extremity  of  the  city,  and  also  near  the 
river  Orontes — Flavian,  the  new  bishop,  suddenly  chose  Chrysostom 
to  be  presbyter  and  chief  preacher.  This  was  a  politic  stroke  on  the 
part  of  Flavian.  Thei-e  had  been  a  schism  during  the  time  of  the 
Arian  controversy,  as  the  result  of  which  a  second  church  had  been 
formed  in  the  city.  Afraid  lest  he  might  not  have  pulpit  power 
himself  to  compete  with  Paulinus,  the  bishop  over  the  river,  Flavian ^ 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  no  small  oratorical  power  slumbered  unde> 
veloped  in  the  young  deacon,  who  could  read  the  Scriptures  so  well, 
invited  him  to  become  his  colleague  and  prolocutor.  Chrysostom, 
moreover,  had  considerable  influence  in  Antioch  already,  both  on. 
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account  of  his  connection  with  the  first  families  by  birth,  and  also 
because,  although  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  had  composed  several 
important  works,  such  as  his  two  Treatises  on  Contritumy  and  his 
work  on  Ths  Priesthood.  The  following  is  our  author's  graphic 
account  of  Chrysostom's  first  appearance  in  the  great  chuixih  of  his 
native  city : — 

"The  church  was  crowded  to  excess.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  parties. 
Christian  and  pagan,  were  present.  Libanins,  with  some  of  his  heathen 
friends  and  fellow-rhetoricians,  were  grouped  together  in  a  retired  comer  of 
the  house ;  and  it  was  whispered  that  Eutropius  the  eunuch,  and  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Theodosius,  was  sitting  behind  the  curtains  in  the  imperial  gallery. 
The  preacher  appeared,  a  thin,  sickly-looking  man,  who  walked  in  with  a 
languid  step  and  absorbed  air,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Reader's  desk.  He 
was,  as  one  of  our  best  ecclesiastical  historians  describes  him,  *  of  low  stature ; 
his  head  bi^  but  bold;  his  brow  large,  and  lined  with  wrmkles.  His  eyes 
were  sunk  deep  inwards,  but  withal  quick  and  amiable ;  his  cheeks  lank  and 
hollow ;  his  beard  short  and  thin.' 

**'The  devotional  exercises  being  concluded,  he  opened  the  manuscript  Bible 
that  lay  in  the  desk  before  him,  from  which  he  read  out  his  text,  and  began 
his  exposition  in  the  calm,  measured,  deliberate  style  of  speech  for  which  he 
was  afterwards  famed.  The  tones  of  his  voice,  rich  and  sonorous,  were  laden 
with  meaning,  and  betrayed  in  their  tremulous  falls  *  the  motion  of  a  hidden 
fife.'  This,  along  with  that  metallic  distinctness  of  utterance  which  always 
marks  out  the  natural  orator,  and  which  conveys  the  force  not  only  of  every 
sentence,  but  almost  of  every  syllable,  arrested  at  once  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  As  he  advanced  from  exposition  to  illustration,  from  scriptural 
principles  to  practical  appeals,  his  delivery  became  gradually  more  rapid,  his 
countenance  more  animated,  his  voice  more  vivid  and  intense.  The  people 
began  to  hold  in  their  breath.  The  joints  of  their  loins  were  loosening.  A 
creeping  sensation,  like  that  produced  by  a  series  of  electric  waves,  passed  over 
them.  They  felt  as  if  drawn  forward  towards  the  pulpit  by  a  sort  of  magnetic 
influence.  Some  of  those  who  were  sitting  rose  from  their  seats ;  *  others  were 
overcome  with  a  kind  of  faintness,  as  if  the  preacher's  mental  force  were  suck- 
ing the  life  out  of  their  bodies ;  and  by  the  time  the  discourse  came  to  an  end, 
tiie  great  mass  of  that  spell-bound  audience  could  only  hold  down  their  heads, 
and  give  vent  to  their  emotion  in  tears.  For  a  while  at  first,  they  looked  at 
each  other  with  glances  of  wondering  delight,  and  clapped  their  hands  in 
ectasy;+  but  the  speaker,  as  if  rather  interrupted  thaji  eratified  by  these 
tokens  of  their  admiration,  rushed  on  and  bore  down  their  attempts  at 
applause ;  and  long  before  he  was  done,  admiration  gave  way  to  such  intense 
emotion,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  express  their  feelings  in  the  customary 
form.  In  fact,  the  speaker  was  lost  in  the  splendour  and  power  of  his  speech. 
His  hearers  were  past  thinking  of  him,  by  the  very  force  with  which  he  turned 
their  thoughts  in  upon  themselves,  and  on  the  vital  and  almost  visible  truths 
with  which  he  seized,  filled,  and  mastered  their  minds.  His  person  vanished, 
as  it  were,  into  a  voice ;  and  from  the  utter  stillness  that  prevailed,  it  was  like 
*the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,'  and  answered  only  by  the  sighing 
winds  of  the  waste. 

The  following  account  of  the  way  in  which  this  remarkable  man 
prepared  his  discourses  will,  we  are  sui'e,  be  interesting  to  our  readers, 
and  especially  to  our  brethren  in  the  ministry  : — 

**  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  an  examination  of  his  homilies,  he  appears  ta 
have  followed  different  plans  in  preparing  for  the  pulpit.     At  the  beginning  of 

*  "  The  audience  generally  stood,  and  the  preacher  often  addressed  them  sitting ;  but  Chrysos- 
torn,  as  he  rose  in  his  fervour,  also  rose  to  his  feet." 
t  "  It  was  the  custom  at  this  time  to  applaud  the  preadiers  in  this  way." 
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his  ministry  it  is  probable  that  he  wrote  out  his  discourses  pretty  fully;  but 
-as  his  preaching  engagements  multiplied,  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  an  outline,  in  which  the  mam  features  of  his  subject  were  distinctly 
mapped  out,  and  at  some  points  filled  in,  like  the  first  but  finished  sketches  of 
a  skilful  painter.  It  occurs  to  us,  though  the  fact  has  not  been  noticed  by  any 
of  his  biographers,  that  he  must  have  had  the  gift  of  'mental  composition,'  so 
as  to  weave  together  in  that  way  the  details  of  luldresses  that  he  haa  no  leisure 
to  work  out  with  the  pen.  We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  the  logical  coher- 
ence as  well  as  the  literary  polish  of  many  homilies,  not  transcribed  from  his 
own  notes,  but  taken  down  m  i^ort-hand  by  some  of  his  hearers.  Though  he 
had  the  faculty  of  extemporaneous  utterance  in  a  remarkable  degree,  it  is  clear 
that  he  kept  up  his  habits  of  study  and  composition  to  the  last.  Thus  he  waa 
always  fresh,  and  escaped  the  narrowing  and  lowering  effect  which  is  sure  to 
result  from  a  lazy  reliance  on  the  resources  of  the  hour.  Brought  up  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Greek  school,  he  knew  the  danger  of  this  habit,  and  the  con- 
sequent necessity  of  consuming  much  of  'the  midnight  oil.'  A  first-rate 
sermon  or  speech  is,  in  fact,  as  truly  a  work  of  art  as  a  first-rate  poem; 
requiring  the  same  structural  unity,  the  same  central  inspiration,  the  same 
patient  labour  in  perfecting  its  details.  But  yet  the  gift  of  extempore  speech 
18  one  of  the  natural  endowments  of  every  true  orator;  and  when  that  ^ft  is 
exercised  under  the  control  of  a  disciplined  taste,  it  is  capable  of  producing  a 
more  lively  impression  than  the  most  laboured  preparations  of  the  study.  If 
it  will  not  stand  the  test  of  reading  so  well,  it  seems  to  stand  the  test  of  hearing 
much  better.  It  is  more  immediately  like  an  audible  voice  from  the  spirit  m. 
the  mind,  or  '  the  mind  of  the  spirit  * — a  jet  of  light  flashing  forth  directly  from 
the  living  soul.  This  power  Chrysostom  sometimes  employed  with  great  effect. 
We  have  an  example  of  it  in  one  of  his  homilies  for  the  poor,  or  '  charity  ser- 
mons,' as  we  call  them.  On  a  winter  day,  as  he  was  walking  towards  the 
church,  he  came  on  a  group  of  bec^gars  huddled  together  on  the  urozen  ground, 
trembling  with  cold,  and  pinched  with  hunger.  He  was  so  much  affected  b^ 
the  spectacle,  that  he  resolved  at  once  to  appeal  to  the  congregation  on  their 
behalf;  and  he  did  so  in  a  spirit  that  thrilled  his  audience,  and  produced 
something  more  substantial  than  mere  applause.  The  skill  with  which  he 
seized  on  passing  incidents  is  illustrated  in  several  of  his  addresses.  Thus,  on 
one  occasion,  he  observed  that  the  attention  of  his  hearers  was  diverted  by  the 
man  who  was  lighting  the  church  lamps.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  any 
interruption  of  that  Idnd  is  quite  sufficient  to  turn  aside  the  thoughts  of  a 
whole  congregation,  even  at  the  moment  when  they  are  most  deeply  interested, 
and  thus  to  mar  the  impression  of  all  that  has  been  previously  said ;  so  much 
are  men  under  the  influence  of  their  senses,  and  so  like  a  dream  are  the  hi^- 
est  things  of  another  world  in  comparison  with  the  commonest  trifles  of  this. 
Observing  the  sudden  interest  which  the  lamplighter  had  excited,  Chrysostom 
exclaims :  '  Awake  from  your  inattention !  shake  of  your  sloth !  While  I  am 
explaining  to  you  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ye  have  turned  your  eyes  to  the  lamps, 
and  to  the  man  who  is  employed  in  lighting  them.  How  sad  a  sign  of  indifi&r- 
ence !  I  also  kindle  for  you  a  U^ht — the  light  of  the  sacred  word.  On  my 
tongue  bums  the  flame  of  spiritual  instruction — a  better  and  a  greater  light  than 
that  on  which  you  are  all  so  intently  gazing.' "  * 

Chrysostom  preached  in  Antioch  for  twelve  years.  He  ^'hcui 
honour  in  his  own  country"  among  the  poor;  although,  in  so  far  as 
the  rich  were  concerned,  whose  sins  he  unsparingly  condemned,  the 
well-known  proverb  was  fulfilled.  One  fact,  which  speaks  volumes 
for  the  piety  and  sanctification  both  of  himself  and  his  aged  bishop, 
was  this,  that  they  had  no  jealousy  of  one  another,  and  moved  on 
harmoniously,  their  entire  intercourse  being  characterized  by  mutual 
aflfectionate  respect. 

The  great  event  which  happened  during  the  ministry  of  Chrysoetom 

*  In  Qenes.  Horn.,  Iv. 
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was  an  insuiTection  in  the  city  of  Antioch.  In  the  year  a.d.  387  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  had  imposed  a  heavy  tax  uix)n  the  place.  Think- 
ing that  their  share  of  the  pnblic  burdens  was  too  great,  the  people, 
both  rich  and  poor,  broke  into  open  revolt,  and  overthrew  the  statues 
of  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  as  well  as  of  their  two  sons,  Arcadius 
and  Honorius,  which  stood  in  a  public  square.  When  the  fi i-st 
ebullition  of  public  frenzy  was  past,  the  rioters  began  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  their  position.  Theodosius  had  not  long  before  put  the 
entire  city  of  Thessalonica  to  the  sword  for  no  greater  an  outburst 
than  they  had  manifehted;  and  already  his  representatives  in  the 
place  were  imprisoning,  torturing,  and  slaying  on  every  side  those 
whom  they  considered  to  have  been  ringleadera.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  thought  advisable  that  the  aged  Flavian  should  repair 
to  Constantinople  to  intercede  for  the  city.  Painful  suspense  and 
anxiety  reigned  in  Antioch  during  his  absence.  But  his  mediation 
was  successful.  The  season  of  his  arrival  was  opportune.  The  festival 
of  Easter  was  approaching.  He  was  able  to  use  with  the  rude  but 
really  pious  monarch  the  powerful  argument,  "  How  could  he  expect 
that  Gfod  would  be  merciful  to  him  if  he  were  not  merciful  to  the 
city  ]"  So  deeply  touched  was  Theodosius  that  he  hurried  messengei-s 
away  that  Antioch  might  know  that  she  was  spared,  and  keep  the 
feast  of  Easter  joyfully.  It  was  a  wonderful  day  when  the  prince  of 
orators  was  able  to  discourse  to  his  immense  congregation  conceniing 
forgiveness  both  fix)m  the  earthly  and  the  heavenly  king. 

But,  though  spai-ed,  Antioch  was  to  be  temporarily  degiuded.  Her 
baths  and  places  of  public  amusement  were  to  be  shut  up,  and  the  seat 
of  provincial  government  transferred  to  Laodicea.  Yet  hear  how  the 
Great  Preacher  sought  to  comfort  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  hour  of 
their  himiiliation : — 

***Do  ye  grieve  because  the  dignity  of  our  city  hath  been  taken  away? 
Learn,  then,  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  dignity  of  a  city,  and  know,  that  if 
the  city  be  not  betrayed  by  its  own  inhabitants,  no  one  has  power  to  deprive  it 
of  its  (Ugnity.  It  is  not  its  rank  of  metropolis,  nor  the  size  and  beauty  of  its 
buildings,  nor  the  number  of  its  columns,  nor  its  spacious  colonnades  and 
public  walks,  nor  its  precedence  of  other  cities ;  but  it  is  the  pietjr  of  its  people. 
T^is  is  the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  security  of  a  city ;  and,  if  destitute  of  piety, 
it  is  of  all  cities  the  most  degraded,  though  honours  innumerable  should  be 
conferred  on  it  by  the  Emperors.  Would  ye  know  the  true  dignity  of  your 
city,  and  be  made  acquainted  with  its  ancestral  honours  ?  I  wul  tell  you  of 
them ;  not  only  that  you  may  know,  but  that  you  may  likewise  emulate  them. 
It  was  at  Antioch  that  the  disciples  were  first  called  Christians.  This  is  an 
honour  no  other  city  in  the  world  enjoys,  not  even  the  city  of  Komulus. 
Hence  Antioch  may  stand  forth  before  the  whole  earth,  because  of  this  love 
for  Christ,  because  of  this  fearless  confession  of  its  faith.  "Would  ye  learn 
another  distinction  of  our  city?  When  a  great  dearth  was  prophesied,  the 
Christians  dwelling  at  Antioch  determined,  every  man  according  to  his  ability, 
to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  Behold,  then,  a  second  dis- 
tinction— charity  towards  the  distressed.  The  season  restrained  them  not ; 
the  prospect  of  calamity  rendered  them  not  remiss :  but  at  a  time  when  men 
gather  together  the  stores  of  others,  they  freely  gave  their  own ;  and  not  to 
those  near,  but  to  those  dweUinff  far  ofif.  These  are  manifestations  of  faith  in 
God,  and  love  towards  our  neighbour.  Would  ye  know  an  additional  distinc- 
tion of  our  city  ?    Certain  men  came  down  to  Antioch  from  Judea,  subverting 
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the  faith,  and  introdacing  Jewish  observances.  The  disciples  at  Antioch  did 
not  submit  in  silence  to  this  innovation ;  but,  gathering  the  Church  together, 
they  sent  Paul  and  Biumabas  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  apc^tles  to  pro- 
claim throughout  the  world  doctrines  free  from  Jewish  error.  These  are  the 
distinctions  which  constitute  the  dignity  and  glory  of  our  city.  They  render 
it  a  metropolis  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.'  *'  * 

After  having  laboured  for  twelve  years  at  Antioch,  Chrysostom  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called  to  fill  the  vacant  see  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  owed  this  appointment  largely  to  the  favour  with  which  he 
was  regarded  by  Eutropius,  the  eunuch,  who  had  risen  from  being  a 
lady's  servile  attendant  to  be  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  East.  It  has  been  said  of  this  bad  man  that  the  transference  of 
Chrysostom  to  the  Archbishopric  was  the  only  creditable  deed  of  his 
whole  career.  But,  in  truth,  he  did  not  know  the  man  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  so  great  an  honour.  He  had  heard  him  once  when  he 
happened  to  be  in  Syria  on  public  business;  and,  being  charmed  with 
his  eloquence,  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of  enlisting  all  that  oratorical 
ix)wer  on  the  side  of  his  own  selfish  ends.  In  this  expectation,  how- 
ever, he  was  completely  disappointed. 

The  imperial  throne  was  at  this  time  occupied  by  Arcadius,  the 
son  of  Theodosius,  a  showy  and  weak  prince,  whom  Dr.  Macgilvray 
calls  "a  poor  creature,"  and  of  whom  Chrysostom  himself  thus 
wrote : — 

**  *  The  two  mules  that  draw  the  chariot  of  the  monarch  are  perfectly  white, 
and  glittering  all  over  with  gold.  The  chariot  itself,  of  pure  and  soUd  gold, 
attracts  the  admiration  of  the  spectators,  who  contemplate  (at  a  distance)  the 
purple  curtains,  the  snowy  carpet,  the  size  of  the  precious  stones,  and  the 
resplendent  plates  of  gold  that  gleam  and  flash  as  they  are  agitated  by  the 
motion  of  the  carriage.  " 

His  wife,  who  had  been  i*aised  from  a  comparatively  humble  oiigin 
by  the  intrigues  of  Eutropius,  was  a  voluptuous,  self-willed  woman, 
equally  fond  of  pleasure  with  her  husband,  but  more  determined  than 
he  to  have  her  own  way.  When  it  is  remembered  that  hitherto 
the  Archbishop  of  Constantinople  had  been  the  mere  creature  of  the 
court,  so  that  the  Ajianism  which  Constantino  had  introduced  was 
immediately  overturned  by  Theodosius,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a 
conscientious  man  like  Chrysostom  had  no  easy  part  to  play.  If 
to  this  consideration  be  added  the  fact  that  the  plain  presbyter  of 
Antioch  had  unwittingly  incurred  the  envy  of  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  and  notably  of  Theophilus  of  Alexandria,  because  he  had 
been  promoted  over  their  heads,  it  will  be  apparent  that  he  did  not 
find  a  bed  of  roses  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  if  that  ecclesiastical  dignity  might  be  so  represented,  these  roses 
were  assuredly  not  without  their  thorns. 

Yet  in  his  inaugural  discourse  on  the  p^Lrable  of  the  talents,  in  the 
great  church  of  St.  Sophia,  with  a  congregation  of  all  ranks  before 
him,  from  the  Emperor  downwards,  he  did  not  mince  matters,  but 
showed  at  once  what  would  be  the  tyj>e  of  his  future  ministiy : — 

Horn,  ad  Pop.  Antiocb,  x\%  sec.  2. 
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'*  'Let  us  then,'  he  said,  'hear  this  parable;  for  though  its  inmort  may  at 
first  seem  manifest,  it  contains  a  rich  mine  of  hidden  meaning.  *  The  kingdom 
of  heaven  is  likened  unto  a  certain  king  who  woald  take  account  of  his  ser- 
vants.* Do  not  merely  run  over  these  words,  but  explain  to  me  about  that 
judgement-seat.  Having  entered  into  thy  conscience,  examine  whatsoever 
deeds  thou  hast  done  in  thy  whole  life ;  and  when  thou  hearest  that  the  Lord 
taketh  account  of  his  servants,  understand  thereby  of  kingSf  of  generals,  of 
governors^  of  rich,  of  poor,  of  bond,  of  free,  of  all  men ;  for  we  must  all  appear 
before  the  judgement-seat  of  Christ.  If  thou  art  rich,  consider  that  thou  wilt 
have  to  render  an  account  of  whether  thou  hast  expended  Uiy  wealth  on 
courtezans  or  on  the  poor;  whether  on  parasites  and  flatterers,  or  on  the 
needy ;  whether  in  debauchery  or  in  charity ;  whether  in  luxury,  extravagance, 
intemperance,  or  in  aid  of  the  afflicted.  Not  only  will  an  account  be  demanded 
of  thee  concerning  thy  expenditure,  but  also  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
thou  hast  amazed  thy  wealth — whether  by  honest  toil,  or  by  rapine  and 
avarice ;  whether  thou  hast  received  it  by  hereditary  patrimony,  or  acquired 
it  by  ruining  the  inheritance  of  the  orphan,  or  by  spoiling  the  widow  of  her 
goods.  For,  as  we  demand  an  account  of  our  servants  not  only  concerning 
expenditure,  but  also  concerning  income — inquiring  whence  they  receive  the 
money,  from  whom,  in  what  manner,  and  how  much — so  God  not  only  requires 
an  account  of  how  we  spend  our  riches,  but  also  of  how  we  have  obtained 
them.     . 

**  *  Not  only  must  the  rich  man  render  an  account  of  his  wealth,  but  the 
poor  man  of  his  penary :  whether  he  has  endured  it  well,  and  with  a  due  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  God ;  whether  he  has  given  way  to  impatience  and 
repining;  whether  he  has  not  arraigned  the  divine  providence  at  seeing  another 
man  livmg  in  luxury  and  excess,  while  he  himself  is  left  in  straits.  Just  as 
the  rich  man  is  required  to  give  an  account  of  his  alms,  so  is  the  poor  man  of 
his  endurance;  and  not  of  his  endurance  only,  but  of  hh  alms  too.  For 
poverty  is  no  hindrance  to  charity,  whereof  the  widow  who  threw  her  two 
mites  into  the  treasury  is  a  proof,  as  she  by  that  small  gift  surpassed  those  who 
cast  in  much. 

**  *Not  only  rich  and  poor,  but  also  rulers  and  judges,  will  be  strictly  ex- 
amined— whether  they  have  corrupted  justice;  whether  they  have  decided 
between  litigants  from  favour  or  from  hate ;  whether  they  have  been  moved 
by  flattery  to  judge  imrighteously,  or  from  the  remembrance  of  some  offence 
have  wronged  the  innocent.' " 

It  was  not  long  before  this  unsparing  oi-ator  who,  as  our  author 
says,  "  like  John  Knox,  never  feared  the  face  of  man,"  got  into 
^'troubled  waters."  He  was  under  the  necessity  of  repairing  to 
Ephesus,  to  examine  a  case  of  simony  (a  sin  which  seems  to  have  been 
alarmingly  prevalent  in  the  early  church),  and  had  left,  as  his  sub- 
stitute, in  the  metropolitan  pulpit,  Severian,  bishop  of  GabaJa.  This 
man  possessed  some  eloquence,  but  meanly  took  advantage  of  his 
position,  and  attempted,  by  lying  stories,  to  undermine  the  character 
of  the  absent  primate.  On  his  return,  Chrysostom  prohibited 
Severian  from  entering  any  of  his  churches,  not  so  much  for  what  he 
had  done  to  himself,  as  for  a  public  insult  which  he  had  offered  to  one 
of  the  deacons.  On  this,  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  whose  ear  the 
calumniator  had  gained,  got  up  quite  a  sensational  scene.  Just 
when  the  communion  was  about  to  be  administered  in  the  Cathedral 
church,  she  entered  the  building,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  son,  the 
future  Theodosius  II.  Advancing  to  the  choir,  she  placed  her  child 
on  Chrysostom's  knee,  and  passionately  besought  him  "  by  the  head 
of  the  grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  to  forgive  the  bishop  of 
Gabala."     Inasmuch  as,  with  all  his  pulpit   boldness,  Chiysostom 
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cherished  a  gi'eat  reverence  for  the  "  powers  that  be,"  he  yielded,  and 
from  his  archiepiscopal  throne  graciously  granted  her  suit.  Thus 
ended  trouble  the  first. 

The  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  destined,  however,  to  witness  soon  a 
yet  more  sensational  sight.  The  crimes  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  at 
length  reached  such  a  climax  that  Constantinople  rose  against  him. 
The  heartless  Empress  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  desert  the  man  who, 
whatever  were  his  faults,  had  made  her  what  she  was,  and  in  whose 
crimes  she  had  participated.  Making  up  another  little  scene,  but  on 
this  occasion  with  her  two  children,  she  fell  on  her  knees  before 
the  hesitating  Emperor,  and  begged  that  Eutropius  should  be  given 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  adversaries.  Then  the  despairing  fugitive 
took  refuge  in  the  church  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  Chrysostom's  conduct 
on  the  occasion  is  thus  narrated  by  our  author : — 

"While  the  hunted  criminal  lay  trembling  at  the  altar,  liBtening  to  the 
cries  of  the  infuriated  multitude  aemanding  that  he  should  be  delivered  up 
into  their  hands,  the  Sabbath  day  came  round,  and  Chrysostom  appeared  iu 
the  pulpit.  The  great  cathedral  was  ^led  to  overflowing  with  an  excited  and 
tumultuous  throng,  who  came  on  this  occasion  not  so  much,  it  may  be  feared, 
to  worship  God  as  to  gratify  their  vindictive  curiosity  by  feasting  their  eyes 
on  the  fallen  minister,  and  hearing  what  the  bishop  had  to  say  about  him.  *  It 
is  always  seasonable,'  said  the  orator  as  he  rose,  *  but  at  this  moment  more 
seasonable  than  ever,  to  exclaim  "Vanity  of  vanities,  ^1  is  vanity."  Where  is 
the  glory  of  this  man  ?  Where  the  halo  of  that  light  which  surrounded  him  ? 
Where  the  jubilee  of  the  multitude  who  applauded  him  ?  Where  the  shouts 
with  which  he  was  received  when  he  appeared  in  the  theatre  or  at  the  race- 
course? Gone — all  gone  !  A  sudden  whirlwind  has  swept  off  the  leaves  and 
left  the  tree  bare.  The  trunk  stands  forth  naked  and  stricken  to  the  roots. 
Where  are  all  the  friends  who  bowed  down  to  him,  who  worshipped  his  great- 
ness, and  surrounded  him  with  a  cloud  of  incense  ?  It  was  but  a  dre^  of 
the  night ;  the  morning  has  dawned,  and  the  dream  is  dissolved.  It  has  fletl 
like  a  shadow;  vanished  like  vapour;  burst  like  the  empty  bubble  that.it 
was  !  Oh,  vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity !  Write  it  on  your  walls,  on  your 
garments,  on  your  houses;  write  it  in  the  market-place  and  in  the  streets  ; 
and,  above  all,  write  it  on  your  hearts.  We  are  ever  enticed  anew  by  the 
tinsel  of  earthly  glory,  and  ever  anew  it  deceives  us.  Proclaim  to  all  men,  at 
all  hours,  in  all  pUces — at  home  and  abroad,  at  the  table  and  in  the  theatre — 
let  every  man  cry  to  his  neighbour,  **  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity ! " 

*'  Then  turning  to  the  miserable  wretch  who  was  crouching  at  the  altar,  and 
looking  forth  at  the  excited  but  arrested  crowd  like  a  wild  teast  at  bay:  *  Did 
I  not  tell  thee  that  money  is  a  thankless  servant?  and  thou  wouldst  not 
hearken.  Bid  I  not  say  that  wealth  is  a  faithless  friend?  and  yet  thou 
wouldst  not  alter  thy  ways.  Thou  hast  now  discovered  that  it  is  worse  than, 
either — even  a  murderer.  It  is  this  which  hath  brought  thee  here,  where  thou 
art  now  shaking  with  terror.  The  church,  so  frequently  persecuted  by  thee, 
has  opened  her  bosom  to  receive  thee;  while  the  theatre  which  thou  hast 
favoured  and  honoured,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  thou  hast  committed  so 
many  crimes,  has  betrayed  thee.  *  The  racecourse,  after  devouring  thy  sub- 
stance, has  sharpened  the  swords  of  those  for  whose  amusement  thou  hast 
laboured  to  provide  ;  but  the  sanctuary,  which  has  so  often  felt  the  effects  of 
thy  ill  will,  now  covers  thee  with  its  protecting  wings.  I  say  not  this  to 
wound  thee,  or  to  glory  over  thee,  but  that  those  who  hear  me  may  learn  where 
to  look  for  happiness. 't 

*  "  It  was  at  the  theatre  that  he  was  first  denounced,  and  the  cry  raised  for  his  death ;  though 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  laying  out  large  sums  on  these  public  exhibitions." 
t  Horn.  torn,  iii,  pp.  S3S-886. 
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The  intercession  jof  Chrysostom  so  far  prevailed  that  Eutropius  was 
banished  for  a  season,  to  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  accomplices  in 
robbery,  however,  dreading  that  if  he  lived  longer,  he  might  reveal 
secrets  and  implicate  them,  succeeded  in  bringing  him  back  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  in  getting  him  put  to  death. 

The  troubles  under  which  Chrysostom  himself  finally  sank,  may  be 
said  to  have  ansen  conjointly  from  the  enmity  of  the  Empress  and  of 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  had  discoverefd  a  case  of  gross  fraud 
of  which  Eudoxia,  Jezebel-like,  had  been  guilty, — the  murder  of  one 
Theognotus,  and  the  appropriation  of  his  vineyai'd,  imder  the  pro- 
test of  the  widow.  With  the  scandalous  outrage  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  charge  her  in  a  faithful  letter.  From  that  day  she  "  eyed  him  " 
as  Saul  eyed  David.  Finally,  he  had  "  preached  on  the  disorderly 
habits  of  women," — a  sermon  which  the  Empress  believed  to  have 
been  aimed  at  herself.  This  decided  her.  She  called  in  the  aid 
of  the  other  "  evil  eye,"  in  Egypt,  Bishop  Theophilus,  who,  she  was 
sure,  would  be  a  very  willing  accomplice. 

Theophilus  had  not  long  before  been  more  intensely  exasperated 
than  ever  against  Chrysostom  because  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  "Three  Tall  Brothers."  These  were  three  Egyptian  monks  who 
had  discovered  the  dishonesty  of  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  in  money 
matters,  and  had  fled  to  the  desert  rather  than  be  associated  with  him 
in  the  things  of  God.  He  had  hunted  them  with  soldiers  out  of  their 
retreat  in  the  wilderness.  When  they  arrived  at  Constantinople, 
clothed  in  sheep-skin,  and  emaciated  through  their  sufferings,  they 
presented  a  pitiful  spectacle  as  they  marched  from  the  boat  to  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees  befoi-e 
Chrysostom,  begging  his  merciful  interference  in  their  case.  When, 
on  examination,  he  found  that  they  had  been  most  unjustly  treated, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  Theophilus  to  that  effect,  and  ask  their 
restoration  to  their  homes  and  home-privileges.  Incensed  at  this 
interference,  the  latter  now  willingly  came  to  Constantinople  witli 
twenty  of  his  clergy,  to  sit  in  council  for  the  trial  of  *  Chrysostom. 
Before  this  irregular  tribunal  the  Archbishop  was  arraigned,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  matter  of  the  Tall  Brothers,  but 
also  for  other  reasons  which  the  hatred  of  his  enemies  had  notified  in 
the  libel  which  they  had  prepared. 

This  malignant  document  contained  eleven  trumpery  charges,  but  evi- 
dently its  sting  was  in  its  tail ;  for  the  eleventh  and  final  accusation  ran 
thus : — "  That  he  was  guilty  of  high  treason  in  preaching  against  the 
Empress."  One  other  indictment  evidently  shows  that  Chrysostom, 
while  guarding  divine  grace  against  licentiousness,  gave  pre-eminence  in 
all  his  ministrations  to  the  readiness  of  God  to  receive  sinners:  "That 
he  encouraged  in  sinners  the  hope  of  security,  by  saying  that,  as  often 
as  they  sinned,  God  would  heal  their  sins,  if  they  only  repented."  Such 
a  charge  is  an  evangelical  minister's  glory,  not  his  shame. 

Chrysostom  refused  to  appear  before  the  Council  of  the  Oak  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  Egyptian  bishops  had  no  jurisdiction  in 
Thrace;  and  secondly,  because  four  of  its  leading  members  were  his 
No.  5.]  F  [Vol.  2. 
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sworn  aud  acknowledged  enemies.  The  friends  who  represented  him 
and  reported  this,  his  decision,  to  the  Ck>uncil,  sustained  even  bodily 
damage;  and  great  fears  were  expressed  for  his  life,  considering  the 
impenal  influence  that  had  been  brought  to  bear  against  him.  Yet 
hear  how  meekly  he  comported  himself  in  the  tnidst  of  his  troubles : — 

*'  Seeing  many  of  them  weeping,  and  others  running  distractedly  to  and  fro, 
he  said :  *  Sit  down,  my  brethren.  Do  not  weep  and  break  my  heart.  For 
me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  is  cain.'  To  this  one  of  them  repUed,  ''We 
weep  because  we  shall  be  left  as  orphans,  and  the  Church  as  a  widow.  .  .  .  We 
weep  for  the  poor,  who  will  now  be  forsaken  ;  and  for  the  Church,  which  is  to 
be  deprived  ot  your  instruction/ 

**  Then  Chrysostom,  laying  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  in  the  palm  of 
his  left— one  of  his  characteristic  actions — said,  '  Now  don't  say  anything  more 
at  present;  but,  as  I  mentioned  before,  hold  fast  by  your  churches.  The 
ministry  did  not  begin,  nor  will  it  end,  with  me.  Moses  dietl ;  but  did  not 
Joshua  succeed  him?  Jeremiah  died ;  and  was  not  Baruch  called  to  replace 
him?  Ehjah  was  caught  up  to  heaven;  but  did  not  Elisha  prophesy?  JPanl 
was  removed;  but  did  he  not  leave  Timothy,  Titus,  and  apostles,  behind 
him  ?  *  Another  of  his  friends  then  observed,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  remarks 
which  had  just  fallen  from  him,  *  If  we  abide  by  our  churches,  we  must  main- 
tain our  communion  with  those  who  have  passed  this  unrighteous  sentence, 
and  even  subscribe  the  sentence  itself.'  To  this  he  replied:  *  Maintain  your 
communion  with  them,  that  you  may  not  cause  division  in  the  church ;  but 
do  not  subscribe  the  sentence,  for  I  have  been  guilty  of  no  offence  to  merit 
deposition.*" 

The  following  was  the  sentence  of  the  court: — 

*"  As  John,  accused  of  certain  crimes,  and  conscious  of  his  guilt,  refuses  to 
appear,  he  is  now  deposed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Church.  But,  since 
the  accusation  contains  a  charge  of  high  treason,  the  pious  Emperor  will  take 
order  that  he  be  removed  from  the  church,  with  force  u  necessary,  and  that  he 
may  be  punished  for  this  crime,  which  does  not  fall  under  our  cognizance.' " 

The  people  of  Constantinople  watched  for  three  days  the  space 
between  his  house  and  the  church,  to  prevent  the  removal  of  their 
beloved  archbishop  by  force;  but,  after  some  blood  had  been  shed, 
Chrysostom,  fearing  a  sanguinary  outbreak  on  a  great  scale,  "  placed 
himself  privately  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  orders  to  apprehend 
him,  and  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  town  of  Praenetus,  in 
Bithynia,  where  he  was  enjoined  to  wait  till  further  orders." 

Soon,  however,  a  wonderful  reaction  followed.  On  the  Sabbath 
day  after  the  banishment  of  the  '^  golden-mouthed  man,"  Severian, 
his  enemy,  preached  in  the  Cathedral,  and  tried  to  justify  the  deposi- 
tion of  Uie  Archbishop.  But  the  great  multitude  saw  through  the 
flimsiness  of  his  sophistries,  and  feeling,  unanimously,  that  a  huge 
injxistice  had  been  perpetrated,  they  rushed  through  the  streets  of  the 
city,  even  to  the  gates  of  the  Emperor's  palace,  and  demanded  the  great 
preacher's  i*ecal.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  tJhat  the  whole  capital  rose.  The 
Empress  was  inclined  by  her  superstitious  fears  to  grant  the  prayer ;  for, 
on  the  second  night  after  Chrysostom's  departure,  a  violent  earthquake 
had  shaken  Constantinople,  and  had  even  raised  up  the  bed  on  which  she 
lay,  and  had  flung  it  across  the  room.  Therefore,  she  enacted  scene 
the  third,  and,  falHng  on  her  knees  before  Arcadius,  prayed  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Archbishop.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  auto- 
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graph  letter  from  the  timid,  vacillating,  and  untruthful  Eudoxia,  with 
which  the  Imperial  order  of  recal  was  accompanied : — 

'*  'Let  not  your  reverence  suppose  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of  what  has 
been  done.  I  am  innocent  of  your  blood.  It  is  all  a  plot,  devised  by  wicked 
and  corrupt  men.  God,  in  whose  presence  I  weep,  is  witness  of  my  tears;  I 
cannot  forget  that  by  your  hands  my  children  were  baptized.' " 

Dr.  Macgilvray  thus  describes  the  return  of  the  illustrious  exile : — 

**  Without  offering  any  comment  on  this  specimen  of  royal  veracity,  suffice 
it  to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  a  ship,  for  which 
many  eyes  were  on  the  outlook,  was  seen  coming  down  the  Straits,  and 
making  for  the  harbour.  Besides  the  festive  signals  which  fluttered  from  her 
masts  and  rigging,  the  shouts  of  the  people  who  lined  the  opposite  shore  pro- 
claimed what  she  was.  The  sea  was  covered  with  vessels  great  and  small, 
which  were  laden  with  passengers  and  streaming  with  flags,,  all  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  galley  which  was  bearing  the  shepherd  back  to  his  flock,  the  man 
of  the  golden  mouth  to  his  throne  of  might — the  ambon  of  the  Basilica.  *  There, 
shading  their  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun — then  shedding  its  golden 
light  on  the  hills  of  Thrace,  the  graceful  villas  of  Chalcedon,  and  the  glittering 
spires  of  Constantinople — they  descried  the  ship  which  carried  Chrysostom 
hastening  down  under  full  sail  to  the  basin  of  the  Golden  Horn.  As  she 
passed  through  the  gay  fleet  that  crowded  the  bosom  of  the  Bospboriis, 
a  great  shout  rose  up  to  the  sky,  and  ran  echoing  along  the  shores  of 
the  two  continents  of  Europe  and  Asia, — a  shout  of  welcome,  choked  by 
the  sobs  and  tears  of  thousands,  to  the  thin,  worn,  gray-headed  man,  who 
stood  with  streaming  eyes  and  uplifted  hands  on  the  deck  of  the  galley. 
Brave  as  that  man  was,  the  storm  of  agitation  which  had  passed  over  him 
during  the  previous  weeks  had  aged  him  very  considerably ;  and  the  traces  of 
these  trials  touched  with  no  common  emotion  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  more  closely,  and  who  saw  in  them  the  stigmata 
of  the  cross — *the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' " 

It  was  dark  before  the  galley  reached  its  moorings,  and  the  people, 
forming  a  torch-light  procession,  desired  that  very  night  to  convey 
Chrysostom  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  seat  him  on  his 
arcMepiscopal  throne.  But,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  stir  up  the  slum- 
bering enmity  of  his  enemies,  he  escaped  from  bis  friends,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  a  quiet  retreat  in  tie  suburbs.  The  ardour  of  the 
populace,  however,  backed  by  the  entreaties  of  the  Empress,  would 
not  allow  him  to  remain  there.  He  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his 
friends  for  several  days,  alleging  that  since  a  Council  had  deposed  him, 
a  Council  was  required  to  restore  him.  They  replied  that  it  was  no 
lawful  Coimcil ;  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  of  their  opinion,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  literally  borne  back  to  his  palace,  and  the  scene  of  his 
spiritual  and  oratorical  triumphs — his  Cathedral  Church.  There, 
for  some  time,  the  crowds  were  greater,  and  his  preaching  more 
powerful  than  ever.  Our  author  gives  the  following  specimen  from 
the  Homilies  which  were  delivered  at  this  period  of  his  return, — a 
bright  gleam  of  pulpit  glory,  but  preceded  and  succeeded  by  suffering 
and  gloom : — 

*•  *  Ah,  you  will  say,  my  guilt  is  great;  I  have  sinned  more  frequently  and 
more  heavily  than  any  one  in  the  world.     The  sacrifice  [of  Christ]  is  great 

•  "  He  preached  at  first  from  the  apsis  or  porch,  but  the  people  pressed  upon  hhn  so  closely  that 
he  wai»  obliged  to  remove  to  the  steps  of  the  choir  at  the  upper  end  of  the  nave.  There,  on  a  sort 
of  raised  platform,  the  reader's  desk  or  lectern  stood,  and  it  was  from  that  place  that  Chrysostom 
WB  accustomed  to  deliver  his  public  addresses." 
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enough  to  cover  yonr  gnili.  First  acknowled^  your  treepaas  to  the  Lord,  that 
he  may  clear  you  from  it ;  confess  that  your  sin  is  very  great,  and  that  will  be 
the  beginning  of  your  salvation.  The  woman  who  came  to  Christ,  came  in  that 
way.  She  shed  tears  of  true  sorrow,  and  she  went  to  him  who  is  the  source  of 
pardoning  mercy.  Observe  how  the  woman  of  Canaan  acted.  *'Have 
meh;y  on  me,"  she  cried;  **I  have  no  claim  of  merit;  I  have  no  hope 
from  anything  in  myself;  I  take  refuge  in  thy  mercy.  I  come  to  thee, 
in  whom  there  is  no  condemnation,  and  who  givest  salvation  without  stint  or 
limit  to  those  who  seek  it."  This  woman  does  not  go  to  James;  she  does  not 
pray  to  John  or  to  Peter;  she  passes  through  the  whole  of  them  without 
halting.*  "  I  do  not  need  any  mediator,"  she  says,  *'I  go  with  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  heart  to  him  who  is  the  fountain  of  grace."  If  he  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  took  our  nature  upon  him,  it  is  that  toe  may  speak  directly  to  JUm-- 
^/,  The  cherubims  above  tremble  at  his  presence ;  but  here  below  the  sinner 
may  freely  approach  him,  and  say,  "Have  mercy  ni>on  me."  A  sinsle  Word 
uttered  from  a  contrite  heart  will  let  in  upon  it  an  immeasurable  ticie  of  life 
and  peace.' " 

But  thunder-clouds,  surcharged  with  electricity,  were  still  hang- 
ing about  the  horizon.  The  following  is  the  account  of  the  way  in 
which  the  second  and  final  storm  broke : — ^The  vain  Empress  had 
ordered  a  silver  statue  of  herself  to  be  erected  nearly  opposite  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia,  and  something  very  like  idolatrous  homage  had 
been  paid  to  it,  with  her  sanction,  by  the  pagan  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion. Chrysostom,  as  might  have  been  expected,  had  the  courage  to 
call  attention  to  the  scandal  and  denounce  it  from  his  throne.  Im- 
mediately the  factions  b^an  again,  some  siding  with  the  indignant 
Empress,  and  others  with  the  faithful  preacher.  At  this  juncture  the 
festival  of  John  the  Baptist  came  round — ^the  anniversary  of  his 
martjrrdom.  The  Archbishop  is  reported  to  have  said,  when  preach- 
ing on  the  subject,  "  Again  Herodias  rages,  again  she  dances,  again 
she  demands  the  head  of  John."  Eudoxia's  wrath  knew  no  bounds 
when  these  words  were  reported  to  her.  She  prevailed  upon  her 
weak-minded  husband,  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  to  send  soldiers  to  the 
church,  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  catechumens  at  the  altar,  and  shut 
Chrysostom  up  forcibly  in  his  palace.  After  a  brief  interval,  the 
irresolute  Emperor  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Archbishop,  and  ordered  his  final  withdrawal  from  the  city.  The 
scene  is  thus  eloquently  described  by  Dr.  Macgilvray: — 

**  Accordingly,  Arcadius  on  the  following  day  despatched  his  private  secre- 
tary to  Chrysostom,  with  orders  to  quit  the  episcopal  residence,  and  to  leave 
the  city  forthwith.  This  officer  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  soldiers,  who 
were  instructed  to  apprehend  the  bishop,  and  to  remove  him  by  force  should 
any  attempt  at  rescue  be  made.  Feeling  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  '  resist 
the  power,'  and  that  he  was  now  set  free  from  any  obligation  to  remain  at  his 
post,  he  went  at  once  to  the  church,  where  he  engaged  in  prayer  with  those 
faithful  brethren  who  had  'continued  with  him  in  all  his  temptations' — and  it 
is  pleasinff  to  find  that  there  were  many  such.  He  then  visited  the  baptistery, 
and  took  leave  of  the  deaconesses  and  the  widows  who  were  assembled  there, 
and  who  had  supported  him  faithfully  for  many  years,  not  only  by  their 
prayers  and  sympathies,  but  also  with  their  pecuniary  means  and  active  per- 
sonal services.  After  urging  them  to  persevere  in  their  labours  of  love,  he  said 
*  If  any  one  is  appointed  in  my  place  who  is  properly  chosen,  and  who  obtains 

^  "  How  different  this  teaching  from  that  which  now  prevails  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches  I " 
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the  office  without  canvassing  or  caballing  of  any  kind,  submit  yourselves  to 
him,  as  you  would  to  me,  for  the  church  cannot  remain  without  a  bishop/ 

'*  How  trying  this  parting  must  have  been,  both  to  him  and  to  these  devoted 
friends,  may  be  easily  imagmed.  But  the  scene,  if  painful,  was  not  prolonged; 
for,  hearing  the  march  of  the  soldiers  as  they  approached  the  cathedral,  and 
anxious  to  prevent  any  further  conflict  between  them  and  the  people,  he 
slipped  out  privately  by  a  side  door,  and  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the 
guard.  By  them  he  was  escorted  down  to  the  harbour,  and  put  on  board  a 
ship  there  ready  to  receive  him,  and  which  at  once  started  across  the  sea  to 
Bitnynia,  on  the  ninth  day  of  June,  404.  And  so  the  preacher  of  the  golden 
mouth,  the  pride  of  Asia,  and  the  glory  of  the  Primitive  Church,  passed  away 
finally  and  for  ever  from  the  shores  of  Europe  ! 

We  need  not  follow  the  illustrious  exile  throughout  the  long  course 
of  his  dreary  wanderings.  First  he  rested  at  Nic«a,  where  celebrated 
Councils  were  held.  Then  he  was  ordered  far  into  tbe  interior — even 
to  a  place  called  Cucusus,  in  the  depths  of  Armenia,  and  within  sight 
of  the  snow-crowned  Ararat.  Here  he  suffered  much  from  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  yet  more  from  the  ligour  of  winter.  But  he  kept  up 
his  connection  with  the  ecclesiastical  world  notwithstanding,  by  the 
numerous  letters  which  he  wrote,  and  of  which  Gibbon  is  constrained 
to  confess  that  they  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  querulous  and 
depressed  epistles  written  by  Cicero  from  his  place  of  banishment. 
Indeed,  it  was  felt  that  the  captive  had  more  influence  than  his 
successor  in  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  and  therefore  his 
enemies  were  determined  to  i*emove  him  to  such  a  distance  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  influence  Asia  Minor  at  all.  Two  soldiers, 
consequently,  arrived  one  day  to  conduct  him  to  Pityus,  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  extreme  border  of  the  empire,  and 
called  "  the  Siberia  of  the  Eastern  World."  But,  latterly,  the  govern- 
ment must  have  received  such  reports  of  his  health  that  they  never 
could  have  expected  him  to  reach  their  more  distant  prison.  As  it 
was,^his  conductors  had  only  reached  a  church  five  miles  past  Comana, 
in  Pontus,  when  the  weary  pilgrim  begged  them  to  turn  aside  and 
allow  him  to  die  there.     Here  he — 

"Divested  himself  of  his  travelling  garments;  and,  putting  on  his  white 
priestly  robes,  with  which  he  was  covered  'even  to  the  feet,'  he  ordered  bread 
and  wine  to  be  brought.  Pronouncing  the  words  of  consecration,  he  partook 
of  what  to  him  was  the  last  supper  in  more  senses  than  one.  Then  kneelinff 
down  at  the  altar,  he  gave  thanks,  saying,  *The  Lord  be  praised  for  afi 
things,'  and  fell  from  his  knees  into  his  Master's  arms,  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber 4M)7,  aged  sixty  years. 

"  Servant  of  God,  well  done  ! 
Rest  from  thy  loved  employ: 
The  battle  o'er,  the  victory  won, 
Enter  thy  Master's  Joy.' 

Strange  retribution  followed  his  ecclesiastical  enemies.  Hardly 
any  of  them  died  a  natural  death.  The  Cathedral  and  Palace  at 
Constantinople  were  burned  down,  apparently  by  accident,  a  few  days 
after  Chrysostom's  departure  from  the  city.  The  Empress  Eudoxia 
died  that  same  year,  in  the  pangs  of  child-birth.  Her  pusillanimous 
busband  was  not  long  of  following  her  to  his  account.  And  thirty 
years  after  the  great  preacher  had  passed  away,  a  deputation  was  sent 
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to  Comana,  by  whom  his  remains  were  reverently  exhumed  and 
removed  in  state  to  the  capital.  There,  in  the  presence  of  a  deeply 
impressed  multitude,  Theodosius  II,  the  son  of  Eudoxia, — ^the  same 
who,  as  a  child,  had  been  sensationally  placed  upon  the  prelate's  knee, 
— himself  knelfc  down  on  the  coffin,  and  entreated  heaven's  forgiveness 
for  the  injastice  which  his  parents  had  done  to  John  of  the  Golden 
Mouth. 

An  elaborate  essay  on  the  oratory  of  Chrysostom,  from  the  scholarly 
pen  of  Rev.  David  Neilson,  of  the  Free  Church,  Renfrew  (who  has 
also  corrected  all  the  proof-sheets,  and  added  many  valuable  notes), 
concludes  the  volume.  One  paragraph  of  this  essay  reminds  us  of  a 
point  noticed  in  the  body  of  the  work  on  which  we  have  omitted 
hitherto  to  touch : — 

"  The  ^reat  preachers  of  the  Roman  Church  who  have  earned  for  themselves 
a  reputation  which  promises  to  be  immortal,  only  produced  at  distant  intervals 
those  sermons  which  were  the  marvel  of  the  day,  and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
miUions^  They  gathered  in  their  finest  powers,  and  girt  themselves  for  the 
task ;  they  pondered  their  subject  long,  they  sought  out  images,  they  polished 
sentences,  they  reconstructed  paragraphs,  they  laboured  to  produce  an  artistic 
whole,  a  finished  thing,  to  be  admired  by  all  men  of  taste  for  ever.  How  unlike 
to  all  this  were  the  preparation  and  preaching  of  Chrysostom  !  His  mind  wna 
like  a  well  which  could  cive  out  the  water  of  hfe  to-day  and  to-morrow 
with  equal  copiousness  ;  and  he  often  preached  for  days  in  succession,  and  was 
always  equal  to  himself,  the  same  incomparable  man." 

The  fecundity  of  Chiysostom  was,  in  truth,  something  remarkable. 
Apples  of  gold  seemed  to  roll  out  fix>m  his  golden  mouth  without  any 
effort  on  his  part.  A  foot-note,  referring  to  the  period  of  his  ministry 
at  Antioch,  and  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Neilson,  makes  thia 
plain : — 

'*  To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  Clirysostom's  labours  at  this  crisis,  we  may 
mention  some  of  the  homilies  he  delivered  (called  those  '  on  the  statues'),  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  set  down  by  Tillemout,  who  has  bestowed  great 
pains  in  fixing  the  dates.  According  to  him,  the  first  was  given  on  the  26th  of 
February,  ten  days  before  Lent ;  the  second  on  6th  March,  the  eishth  day  after 
the  insurrection  had  broken  out ;  the  third  on  the  day  following,  oeinff  Sunday, 
the  7th  of  March ;  the  fourth  on  Monday  the  8th  of  March ;  the  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  on  the  successive  days  of  that  week,  up  till  Friday  the  12th; 
the  ninth  on  Monday  the  15th ;  the  tenth  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days ;  and  so 
forth.  It  appears  that  fifteen  of  these  remarkable  homilies  were  dehvered 
daring  the  single  month  of  March,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  them  on  succes- 
sive days  !  The -arrangement  of  Fronto  Ducseus  difiers  from  that  of  Tillemont 
down  from  the  tenth,  agreeing  only  as  to  the  nineteenth.  Comparing  these 
dates  with  the  character  of  these  discourses,  what  an  idea  does  it  give  us  of 
the  fulness  and  the  fine  cultivation  of  the  preacher's  mind,  which  could  pour  off 
such  striking  and  beautiful  addresses  almost,  if  not  altogether,  extempor- 
aneously ! " 

Perhaps  the  only  noteworthy  fact  in  the  biography  of  Chrysostom, 
which  we  have  failed  to  introduce  into  the  foregoing  digest,  is  his 
intimate  friendship  with  a  noble  lady  named  Olympias.  like  his 
own  mother,  she  was  of  the  highest  rank,  and  had  been  left  a 
widow  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  with  a  great  fortime  and  great 
personal  attractions.  Somewhat  imbued  with  the  ascetic  spirit  of  the 
times,  she  refused  a  second  marriage,  like  "  the  holy  women"  already 
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mentioned,  although  the  Emperor  Theodosius  greatly  desired  her  to 
accept  some  one  of  the  numerous  offers  which  were  made  for  her 
hand.  Her  money  she  devoted  to  the  Lord,  as  well  as  herself.  But 
after  the  arrival  of  Chrysostom  at  Constantinople  (so  wholesome  was 
the  influence  of  his  enlightened  mind  upon  her),  she  did  not  lavish 
great  sums  upon  the  greedy  monks  as  had  been  her  wont.  She 
became  more  discriminate  in  her  charities  and  benefactions.  The 
wrath  of  the  ascetic  party  knew  no  bounds.  In  revenge,  they  cir- 
culated the  scandalous  falsehood  that  Chrysostom  and  Olympiaa  were 
too  intimate.  Indeed,  one  of  the  charges  against  him  at  the  Council 
of  the  Oak,  evidently  aimed  at  her,  was  to  the  effect :  "  That  he 
received  women  alone,  sending  every  one  else  out  of  the  room,  and 
closing  the  door."  And  when,  after  his  last  exile,  she  was  arraigned 
with  others  on  the  charge  of  burning  the  Cathedral  (also  a  groundless 
calumny),  the  judge  meanly  insinuated  that  her  friendship  with  the 
Archbishop  had  exceeded  due  bounds.  Her  reply  was: — "As  to 
burning  a  church,  I  have  built  too  many  to  think  of  taking  an 
opposite  course.  And  as  to  your  slanderous  aspersion,  only  become  my 
accuser.  I  challenge  you  to  the  proof."  Chrysostom  continued  to 
write  her  from  his  place  of  banishment  in  Armenia, — his  solitude 
being  cheered  by  her  kind  replies.  EWdently  their  love  was  pure 
and  holy. 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  remarks  on  the  way  in  which 
our  author  has  performed  his  task.  Besides  maintaining  the  stream 
of  pleasant  narrative,  Dr.  Macgilvray  here  and  there  inserts 
useful  and  instructive  essays  on  subjects  suggested  by  the  career  of 
his  ecclesiastical  hero.  Thus,  such  topics  as  the  Episcopal  form  of 
church  government  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
clergy  fall,  at  intervals,  to  be  discussed.  Headers  who  cared  only  for 
the  narrative  might  regret  these  interpolations;  but  those  who  desire 
edification  and  instruction,  will  be  of  an  opposite  opinion.  Dr. 
Macgilvray  proves  that  in  the  Primitive  Church  the  bishop  and  elder 
were  identical,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  if  any  distinction 
had  crept  in  between  the  episcopus  and  2yre8hyter  it  was  simply  that 
the  former  was  the  pastor  of  a  tdngle  c/mrchy  and  the  latter  his 
preaching  assistant,  without  the  full  status  of  a  pastor.  This  was  the 
office  which  Chrysostom  filled  at  Antioch  under  Flavian.  In  a  very 
interesting  chapter  on  "Rural  Bishops  of  Syria,"  Dr.  Macgilvray 
introduces  us  to  a  class  of  brethren  whom  the  dignitaries  with  the 
lawn  sleeves,  in  our  own  day,  would  hardly  recognize  on  the  episcopal 
bench.  Not  only  were  they  full  pastors  of  duly  constituted  churches, 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  wholly  uneducated : — 

**  They  were  composed  of  the  more  intelligent  and  better-conditioned  of  the 
Christian  peasantry,  by  whom  they  were  chosen  to  the  pastoral  oflBce.  Ex- 
cept as  regarded  their  personal  piety  and  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  they 
were  substantially  on  a  level  with  the  members  of  their  flocks.  Like  tliem, 
they  looked  after  their  own  cattle,  ploughed  their  own  fields,  and  supported 
themselves  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  As  a  class,  they  were  without 
any  literary  culture,  knew  nothing  of  Greek  or  Latin,  and  could  speak  no 
language  but  their  native  Syriac. 
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Our  author  also  shows  that  the  hierarchical  gradations  of  episcopacy 
sprang  out  of  the  institution  of  an  erroneous  parallelism  between  the 
Temple  worship  of  Judaism  and  the  simple  forms  of  Christianity, 
as  well  as  from  the  rival  rubric  of  aristocratic  paganism,  and  the  over- 
shadowing grandeur  of  the  Imperial  Court.  We  are  interested  also 
to  learn  that  in  Chrysostom's  congregation  no  organ  was  used,  and  the 
people  all  rose  up  at  prayer. 

Our  author's  style  is  always  clear,  and  here  and  there  leaves  upon 
the  reader  the  thrill  whidi  only  genuine  eloquence  can  produce. 
Evidently  the  life  of  this  renowned  orator  has  been,  for  Dr.  Macgilvray, 
a  congenial  theme.  We  may  remark  that  no  distinctive  theology  is 
taught  or  favoured  in  the  volume.  Chrysostom  is  represented  neither 
as  a  Calvinian  nor  Arminian  preacher;  but  simply  as  a  servant  of 
Christ,  who  laboured  zealously  for  his  Master,  before  any  of  these 
names  or  schisms  were  heard  of.  Thus  the  biography  will  be  found 
acceptable  to  all  sections  of  the  Christian  church. 

We  cordially  reconmiend  the  work  to  our  readers,  and  will  look 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  publication  of  the  cognate  volumes  on 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Ambrose,  which  have  been  promised  from 
the  same  accomplished  pen. 


Christian  Stewardship :  Beniiniscences  of  tite  Life  and  Labours  of  tJte 
late  Henry  Craigicy  W,S.,  Edinburgh,  By  the  Rev.  William 
Watson,  Langholm,  Dumfriesshire.  Edinburgh :  John  Menzies 
&  Co.     1871. 

We  thank  Mr.  Watson  cordially  for  bringing  under  our  notice  one  of 
"the  excellent  of  the  earth."  Mr.  Craigie  was  the  inheritor  of 
ample  fortune;  but  "  went  about  continually  doing  good."  Instead  of 
seeking  distinction  through  civic  and  parliamentary  honours,  which 
lay  easily  within  his  reach,  he  found  a  congenial  sphere  of  tisefulness 
in  devoting  all  his  spare  time  to  the  business  of  missionary  and 
philanthropic  societies.  Indeed,  the  hands  of  the  deceased  gentleman 
must  have  been  as  full  as  those  of  many  a  commercial  man, — as  is 
apparent  from  the  number  and  variety  of  the  benevolent  institutions 
of  which  he  was  a  Director  when  he  died,  and  whose  Committees  sent 
consolatory  addresses  to  his  widow  and  friends.  One  condoling 
correspondent  of  the  family  felicitously  remarks,  "he  as  much  ex- 
celled his  fellow-men  in  largeness  of  heart  as  Milton  and  Lord  Bacon 
excelled  in  mental  greatness."  Mr.  Watson  has  done  his  part  as 
friend  and  eulogist  with  literary  taste  and  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Craigie's  excellencies. 
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The  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Difficulties  connected  with  a 
Limited  Atonement,"  which  we  summarized  in  our  last  article, 
was  not  the  only  publication  that  issued  from  the  pen  of  Rev. 
Robert  Morison,  of  Bathgate,  during  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church  in 
1841,  which  deposed  his  son,  Dr.  Morison,  now  of  Glasgow,  and 
that  of  1842,  at  which  his  own  case  came  up  for  consideration. 
It  would  appear  that  the  Synod  of  1841  considered  it  to  be  their 
duty,  before  breaking  up,  to  appoint  an  influential  committee 
to  prepare  a  "  Statement  of  Principles  in  reference  to  certain 
Doctrines  discussed  at  its  recent  meeting."  This  document, 
doubtless,  was  intended  to  meet  the  crisis  to  which  matters 
had  come,  and  allay  the  tumult  that  was  agitating  the  country, 
both  within  and  without  the  bounds  of  their  own  communion. 
Like  all  other  similar  deliverances,  it  failed  to  give  satisfaction 
to  both  parties, — ^those  against  whom  it  was  aimed  stoutly 
maintaining  that  it  contained  a  gross  misrepresentation  and 
caricature  of  their  opinions. 

Mr.  Robert  Morison  especiaUy  felt  called  upon  to  take  up 
his  pen  in  reply,  both  because  his  son's  views  had  been 
avowedly  assailed  with  all  the  influence  of  Synodical  autho- 
rity, and  also  because  he  still  possessed  the  status  of  a  minister 
of  the  Associate  Church.  The  Synod's  committee  seem  to  have 
issued  their  "  Statement "  in  the  autumn  of  1841 ;  but  the 
"  Review  of  the  Statement  of  Principles,"  by  Mr  Morison,  sen., 
did  not  appear  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  following.  It  is 
dated,  "Bathgate,  26th  January,  1842."     The  author  in  his 
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preface  says,  "  The  following  strictures  were  written  about 
three  months  ago — almost  immediately  after  I  read  the  '  State- 
ment ; '  but  circumstances  which  need  not  be  specified,  have 
occasioned  the  delay  of  this  publication."  We  have  marked 
one  or  two  passages  for  quotation,  both  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  author's  style  and  powers  of  mind  and  also  of  bringing 
before  our  readers  important  views  of  soul-saving  truth.  We 
may  observe  that  we  have  been  specially  desired  to  give 
extracts,  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  these  articles,  from 
the  publications  which  did  so  much  good  thirty  years  ago, 
and  several  of  which  have  gone  out  of  print,  that  the  new 
generation  which  has  spnmg  up  since  may  be  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  utterances  which  stirred  so  deeply  the  hearts 
of  the  men  and  women  who  helped  to  plant  and  foster  the 
tender  sapling  of  the  Evangelical  Union. 

Thus  at  page  17  of  his  closely  printed  pamphlet,  Mi*.  Mori- 
son  turns  aside  the  ridicule  which  the  Synod's  Committee  had 
thrown  upon  the  position  that  simple  faith  in  the  doctrine 
that  "  Jesus  died  for  all,  and  therefore  for  me,"  brings  assuiunce 
of  salvation  to  the  soul.     He  says : — 

*'  It  is  quite  certain  that  whilst  a  man  is  thus  acting  the  supervisor  over  the 
scheme,  and  estimating  and  gauging  its  magnitude,  and  the  complexity  of  its 
parts,  he  is  not  believing  at  all,  ana  cannot  come  to  assurance.  *  The  atoiiie- 
ment  was  made  for  all  men,  and  yet  of  itself  it  secures  the  salvation  of  no 
man/ — and  while  the  man  sees  these  statements  to  be  revealed  truth,  and 
occupies  his  attention  with  them,  he  sees  or  may  see,  that  he  is  not  exercising 
faith  as  a  believer  in  Christ,  and,  of  course,  he  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
saving  blessing  are  secured  to  him,  because  the  truths  he  is  beholding  do  in 
this  aspect  brmg  saving  blessings  to  no  man.  But  the  Committee  surely  know 
there  is  another  very  different  position  of  the  soul  than  that  of  a  mere  system- 
ganger.  Let  a  man  come  to  feel  deeply  and  anxiously  his  need  of  salvaticm, 
and  he  will  soon  transfer  himself  from  the  attitude  of  a  proud  examinator 
to  that  of  an  humble  inquirer,  and  of  course  will  soon  alter  his  method  of 
looking  at  the  great  and  glorious  subject.  He  will  cease  to  be  a  supervisor, 
and  seek  to  become  a  '  consumer.'  What  wiU  he  then  do  ?  He  will  not  abjure 
any  of  his  previous  views,  but  will  b^in  to  appropriate  the  messace,  that 
Christ  *  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners '  and  was  '  made  sin '  for  tnem,  to 
himself ;  and  listening  to  the  voice  of  love  frpm  his  heavenly  Father's  lips,  he 
will  say,  Was  not  then  the  love  that  gave  the  Son  love  for  me?— was  not  tiie 
*  child  bom '  a  '  son  given'  to  me  ? — was  not  his  death  the  expiation  of  my 
sins  ?— are  not  Christ  and  eternal  life  the  gifts  of  God  to  me  ? — xeSy  responds 
his  soul!  Can  I  ever  get  more  for  peace  and  salvation  than  Christ  as  my  own  ? 
No;  never  1  Have  I  got  that?  Yes;  but  I  never  knew  it  and  believed  it  till 
now !  My  soul  was  acting  the  supervisor,  en^;aged  in  gauging  and  computiiU[ 
the  general  stock  of  grace!  but  now  I  discern  it  to  be  as  precisely  for  me  as  u 
it  had  been  only  for  me!  Christ  is  mine,  and  eternal  life  is  mine!  God,  I  see^ 
'presents  to  me  salvation  as  a  rift, '—this  cift  is  'to  be  accepted  by  faith,' — 
faith  is  the  appropriating  belief  of  the  testimony  which  'presents  the  gift,' — 
now  I  believe  in  the  testimony  as  sgoken  to  me,  and  Christ  is  mine,  and 
eternal  life  is  mine,  and  I  am  saved!  Thus,  the  consumer  acts  very  differratly 
from  the  supervisor,  and  he  becomes  a  consumer  by  appropriatingly  discerning 
the  precise  relations  the  work  bears  to  himself ,  while  tne  other  is  merely  com- 
puting the  multitudinous  relations  which  it  has  to  the  species  around  him.  For- 
merly, the  man  was  like  an  Israelite  whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  strayed 
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from  the  camp,  at  the  time  when  the  brazen  serpent  was  set  up,  and  the  pro- 
chimation  maiie,  that  every  stung  Israelite  should  look  to  it  and  he  would 
live;  and  who,  on  his  way  back,  had  ^ot  some  general  notions  on  the  subject. 
When,  in  his  half-informed  state  of  mind,  he  surveyed  the  brazen  serpent  from 
some  adjoining  eminence,  he  wotild  naturally  thus  philosophize: — 'It  is 
intended  for  aU,  they  say,  yet  of  itself  it  secures  the  healing  of  none, — it  has 
"general  relations,"  but  it  **  su^siains  no  special  relation," — there  must  be  some- 
thing "illusory"  here! — ^none  can  be  saved  hy  it,  if  it  does  not  of  itself  secure 
the  healing  of  those  who  are  bitten.'  This  is  a  fair  exponent  of  the  meagre 
approach  to  the  truth  of  the  case  that  the  Committee  have  made.  But  let  the 
supervising  Israelite  only  come  into  the  camp,  and  there  feel  that  he  is  bitten 
of  a  serpent,  and  is  in  eminent  danger,  and  then  he  comes  to  learn  another 
lesson.  He  discovers  that  the  message  of  God  conveyed  in  the  general  procla- 
mation was  intended  for  himself, — is  addressed  precisely  to  him, — and  that  the 
serpent  of  brass  was  erected  for  him.  In  other  words  he  appropriates  the 
message  as  designed  by  God  to  tell  him,  '  here  is  a  salvation  for  you,' — and  he 
looks  and  is  healed.  This  latter  and  practical  part  of  the  matter,  the  Committee 
most  unaccountably  overlook,  and  therefore  they  have  failed  to  understand 
that  the  very  sight  of  faith  or  belief  in  Jesus,  against  which  they  so  anxiously 
struggle,  is  just  the  discerning  that,  '  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up ;  that  whosoever  believeth 
in  him  *  (believeth  that  Christ  was  lifted  for  himself)  'might  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life.*" 

The  second  quotation  we  give  is  on  the  question  of  "  Human 
Ability  to  believe  the  Gospel."  On  such  a  point  Mr.  Morison 
had  good  scope  for  his  philosophical  powers,  as  well  as  for  the 
play  of  that  pleasant  wit  and  humour  which  he  always  had  at 
command.     He  thus  writes  at  page  21 : — 

"  It  is  needless  to  follow  them  into  the  small  irrelevant  statements  they  have 
made,  to  obscure  if  not  set  aside  the  simple  and  certain  truth.  What  has  it 
to  do  with  the  question  in  hand  to  tell  us  *  that  the  natural  powers  of  men  are 
dependent  for  their  existence  and  exercise  on  the  Great  Creator '  ?  Everybody 
knows  this.  But  the  question  before  us  is  not  how  we  came  to  have  them,  but 
merely  what  are  they  capable  of  doins  ?  What  do  they  precisely  mean  when 
they  say,  'the  fall  has  impaired  fdl  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind'? 
Suppose  this  to  be  true,  the  (]^uestion  still  remains  whether  the  more  decidedly 
intellectual  powers  (those  which  are  occupied  in  knowing  and  believing  truth) 
were  impaired  directly  or  indirectly  ?  In  other  words,  whether  these  underwent 
a  direct  stunt  by  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  or  so  fell  under  the  influence 
of  depraved  dispositions  and  unbridled  passions,  as  that,  without  being  any 
way  directly  stunted  by  sin,  they  had  all  their  pristine  energy  turned  in.  a 
sinful  direction  to  subserve  the  corruptions  of  the  heart  ?  We  wish  the  Com- 
mittee to  explain  this  and  furnish  their  proof.  As  this  indirect  impairing  (if 
impairing  it  can  truly  be  called)  is  enough  to  eirolain  all  the  phe)K>mena 
of  depravity,  and  is,  indeed,  the  only  prmciple  that  can  explain  it,  if  the 
Committee  still  cling  to  the  other  alternative,  let  them  produce  the  proof 
of  a  direct  ourtiulment  of  power,  and  if  they  cannot  do  this,  they  must 
surely  foUow  the  example  of  all  rational  men,  and  not  believe  in  an  un- 
necessary hypothesis  without  proof,  and  come  on  to  the  plain  truth  that 
the  evil  lies  in  the  heart,  and  not  in  the  Jiead.  At  all  events,  we  know 
that  the  change  in  conversion  is  in  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  not 
in  the  powers  of  the  understanding.  Why  tell  us  that  *  the  understanding 
and  the  affections  exercise  a  mutual  influence;  the  prejudices  and  errors  of  the 
understanding  swaying  the  affections,  and  the  evil  affections  of  the  soul  binding 
and  perverting  the  understanding'?  I  wonder  what  these  'prejudices  of  the 
understanding '  are !  They  are  some  genus  by  themselves,  which  till  now 
have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  nature  and  philosophy!  The  prejudices  of  the 
lieart  often  dupe  the  understanding,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  Committee  against 
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the  doctrine  that  a  man  is  able  to  believe  a  plain  truth  on  God's  authority, 
have  seemingly  duped  their  understandings  into  the  notions  they  have  penned. 
Still  it  is  true  that  no  sort  of  men  are  more  conscientiously  honest  than  those 
who  are  the  dupes  of  prejudice  in  their  opinions.  Prejudices  never  arise  from 
the  understandme,  but  from  the  heart;  and  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 
Why  go  on  to  tell  us,  with  oracular  air,  *  that  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
are  needed  on  all  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  alike,'  without  explaining  to 
us  whether  they  all  need  this  influence  alike  in  point  of  d^ree,  or  alike  in 
point  of  directness  of  communication?  Do  they  mean  that  the  Spirit's 
mfluences  give  the  man  an  enlargement  to  the  faculties  of  understanding,  and 
reasoning,  and  abstracting,  and  imagining,  and  remembering,  and  the  like,  to 
repair  the  direct  stunting  they  underwent  at  the  fall  ?  Is  tms  their  philosophy 
of  the  case,  and  that  every  convert  gets  this  before  ho  becomes  a  beHever,  and 
that,  of  course,  all  believers  are  conscious  of  a  hoist  upwards  and  outwards  of 
all  their  intellectual  abilities?  If  they  mean  this,  though  the  measure  of 
enlargement  should  not  be  very  ^at,  yet  how  many  converted  persons  would 
this  test  leave  in  their  congre^tions  ?  I  know  of  no  man  getting  nearer  to  a 
Newton  or  a  Bacon  by  beconung  a  saint.  If  they  do  not  mean  this  (and  they 
cannot  possibly  mean  any  thing  of  the  kind),  do  they  merely  mean  to  say  after 
all,  that  when  the  light  of  the  blessed  Spirit's  holy  savins  truth  becomes  shed 
on  the  understanding,  and  is  truly  apprehended  and  believed  there,  its  own 
native  heavenly  power  so  chances  the  heart,  as  that  the  renewed  heart  dis- 
poses the  man  to  exercise  his  thinking  powers  in  a  more  obedient  and  dutiful 
way?  Though  there  is  alike  the  need  of  the  Spirit's  influences  on  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  is  it  in  this  indirect  way,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
our  nature,  that  it  comes  to  sway  the  thinking  powers  themselves  ?  If  they 
merely  mean  this,  as  other  good  and  wise  men  generally  do,  then  their  own 
statement  leaves  the  question  of  man's  natural  ability''  where  it  found  it,  and 
this  is  found  to  resolve  itself  into  a  question  of  the  moral  order  appointed  by 
God  in  subduing  and  changing  the  soul  of  man." 

One  other  brief  paragraph  is  so  important  that  we  are 
tempted  to  give  it  also : — 

"We  may  thank  the  limitarian  scheme  for  so  looking  up  the  gift  of  Christ 
from  the  anxious  inquirer,  as  to  impede  conversions  till  the  agony  of  the  soul 
becomes  so  strong  that  the  individual  bursts  through  his  system  at  the  broad 
side,  and  on  his  knee  grasps  desperately  at  a  Grospel  text,  which,  in  his  cool 
moments,  his  system  persuaded  him  he  had  no  right  to.  Not  only  is  this  the 
case,  but  his  limitarian  pastors  would  tell  him,  thEit  though  they  see  he  has  a 
ri^ht  to  the  text  now, — *he  was  made  sin  for  me,' — yet  they  could  not  have 
said  before  that  he  had  a  right  to  it, — making  the  man's  right  to  believe  that 
Cfhrist  is  his  to  depend  on  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  not  on  the  testimony  of 
God ! !  Yes !  when  we  closely  inspect  the  subject,  it  becomes  certain,  there 
never  was  a  believer  whom  the  rigid  limitarian  scheme  accurately  applied 
would  not  divorce  from  the  identical  Gospel  text  in  which  his  soul  had  dis- 
covered the  blessed  fact,  '  the  Saviour  is  my  own. ' " 

The  fearless  publication  of  such  unanswerable  onslaughts 
could  not  but  embitter  his  ministerial  brethren  against  Mr. 
Morison,  sen.  Perhaps,  therefore,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that, 
as  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  Edinburgh  drew  near,  a  very- 
general  impression  began  to  prevail  that  he  would  be  flung 
overboard  after  his  son,  in  a  very  speedy  and  summary 
manner.  Yet  that  ejection  was  so  very  speedy  and  summary, 
that  we  wonder  much,  in  the  retrospect,  that  it  could  have 
been  accomplished  in  a  court  laying  any  claim  to  be  governed 
by  the  principles  of  civil,  not  to  speak  of  ecclesiastical  justice. 
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Mr.  Morison's  own  account  of  the  treatment  which  he 
received  is  given  in  his  pamphlet  entitled,  "  Defence  of  Christ's 
Truth ;  or,  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  of  Bathgate, 
before  the  United  Associate  Synod,  May,  1842,"  pp.  63.  At 
page  4  he  writes  as  follows : — 

**  The  circumstances  in  which  my  cause  came  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Synod 
in  May,  1S42,  are  the  following:  —  When  the  Synod  passed  what  appeared  to 
me  an  unfounded  and  iniquitous  sentence  against  the  Rev.  James  Morison,  of 
Kilmarnock,  in  June,  1841,  I  dissented  from  the  decision,  and  gave  in  reasons 
of  dissent.  Previously,  I  had  declared  in  the  court  an  entire  agreement  with 
him  in  sentiments,  and  now  in  my  reasons  of  dissent  I  declared  his  opinions  to 
be,  in  my  judgement,  'both  sound  and  consistent,  at  once  agreeable  to  Scrip- 
ture, and  unopposed  to  the  Standards  of  the  Church.'  When  these  reasons  of 
dissent  were  remitted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  that  I  might  be  dealt 
with  by  them,  they  prepared  brief  answers  to  all  the  reasons  except  such  as 
touched  on  doctrine,  and,  in  reference  to  these,  *  they  respectfully  declined 
farther  travail  in  this  case. '  The  Synod,  in  1 841 ,  when  these  reasons  were  given  in, 
never  came  to  any  finding  a^inst  me, — never  uttered  a  whisper  to  that  effect, 
— and  the  Presbytery  of  £)dinburgh  came  to  no  finding  against  me  ;  and  conse- 
quently I  still  stood  as  free  of  any  judicial  charge  in  any  form,  in  life  or  doctrine, 
as  any  man  could  do.  There  were  abundance  of  floating  out-door  opinions, 
but  no  court  had  ever  found  one  thing  against  me.  This  was  my  clear  position 
when  the  Synod  convened  on  the  2nd  of  May  Jast.  I  went  up  to  that  meeting  in 
the  full  belief  that,  however  dissatisfied  certain  men  might  be  individually 
with  me,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  court,  in  the  observance  of  decent 
forms,  to  put  me  on  my  tnal  at  that  meeting.  I  did  expect  them  to  do  some- 
thing, ana  that  most  likel^r  they  would  refer  my  case  back  to  the  Presbytery, 
but  never  supposed  itpossible  that  they  could  leap  at  once  into  a  premature 
and  irregular  trial.  However,  on  the  forenoon  of  Wednesday  the  4th,  they 
did,  without  one  thiDg  judicially  knottm,  or  found,  or  alleged  against  me  in  all 
my  life  and  doctrine,  appoint  a  Committee,  not  only  to  take  my  reasons  of 
dissent  into  consideration,  but  also  to  proceed  forthwith  to  examine  myself, 
and  extract  my  views  from  me.  I  met  the  Committee  that  same  evening, 
and  had  seventeen  questions  on  the  most  grave  and  intricate  and  profound 
doctrines  of  the  Gos^l  put  to  me,  all  of  which  I  answered,  and  the  whole  was 
taken  down  in  writmg.  On  the  forenoon  of  Thursday  the  5th,  these  were 
reported  and  read  to  the  Synod.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  another 
committee  was  appointed  to  frame  propositions  out  of  the  answers  given  by 
me  the  evening  before,  embodying  my  supposed  errors,  and  to  report  to  the 
Synod  next  day.  On  the  forenoon  of  Friday  the  6th,  the  Committee  produced 
six  propositions,  which  they  said  contained  my  views  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement ;  one  proposition  which  they  said  contained  my  views  on  faith  ;  and 
one  which  they  said  contained  my  views  on  original  sin.  The  doctrines  con- 
tained in  all  these  propositions  were  of  a  nature  both  profound  and  intricate, 
but  it  was  not  so  much  reach  of  thought,  as  cool  discriminating  precision,  that 
was  called  for  in  dealing  with  them,  and  to  treat  them  fairly  in  this  way  did 
certainly  reciuire  the  most  grave  and  deliberate  consideration.  But  as  the  case 
must  be  got  disposed  of  somehow  that  night  (and  this  was  the  obvious  feeling 
and  intention,  as  well  as  result),  the  court,  that  it  might  remedy  as  far  as 
possible  the  want  of  time  to  deliberate,  agreed  to  print  the  questions  and 
answers  and  propositions  deduced  from  them,  in  the  interval  of  sederunts,  and 
proceed  to  the  decision  of  the  case  in  the  evening.  The  evening  oame,  and  the 
cause  was  taken  up.  It  was  resolved,  first,  to  settle  the  question,  do  the 
prox>ositions  brought  in  by  the  Committee  fairly  represent  Mr.  Morison's  views 
as  contained  in  his  answers?  Taking  up  first  the  six  propositions  on  the 
doctrine  of  atonement,  they  voted  these  to  be  a  fair  representation  of  my  views; 
but  from  this  finding  Dr.  Brown  dissented,  on  the  ground  that  the  propositions 
did  not  fairly  represent  my  views,  and  about  twenty  other  ministers  adhered 
to  his  dissent.     The  proposition  on  faith  was  voted  as  containing  my  views ; 
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then  the  proi>08ition  on  original  sin  was  bo  amended,  as  to  embcdy  the  sub- 
stance of  my  three  answers  to  the  questions  on  that  subject,  and  it  also  was 
voted  as  containing  my  views  on  tliat  doctrine.  This  being  done,  the  Synod 
began  to  execute  their  previously  avowed  resolution  to  come  to  a  solemn 
deliverance  as  to  what  they  judged  to  be  erroneous  in  these  8an>e  propositions ; 
but  as  the  midnight  hour  was  near  approaching,  and  the  settling  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  propositions  were  erroneous  or  not,  and  how  far  they  were 
so,  would  have  required  time,  and  threatened  to  elicit  very  conflicting  judge- 
ments in  the  house,  they  suddenly  stopt  short  and  dropt  that  matter  alto- 
gether, and  never  came  to  a  judgement  on  any  one  poiiit,  whether  my  opinions 
were  erroneous  or  not,  but  agreed  to  suspend  me,  without  passing  any  sentence 
on  any  one  doctrine  of  mine  now  before  them.  In  truth,  I  am  yet  as  clear  of 
any  cnarge  of  erroT  judicially  found  by  the  United  Associate  Synod,  as  any  one 
member  of  that  court  is.  They  never  passed  one  judgement  on  one  doctrinej  but 
merely  said,  in  the  final  decision  against  me — and  that  too  in  the  most  lame 
and  insignificant  style  of  judicial  finding — ^that  my  views  are  *apparenfly 
opx>osed  to  Scripture  and  the  Standards,'  but  gave  me  no  means  of  knowing 
where  this  *  appearance  of  opposition '  is  to  be  found.  Against  this  decision  I  of 
course  protested,  and  claimed  my  right  to  be  held  as  acting  not  only  not 
blameaole,  but  not  even  an  irregular  part,  in  contravening  such  a  sentence. 
This  most  irregular  and  iniquitous  decision  was,  with  the  exception  of  a  vast 
number  of  dissents  entered  by  members  against  it,  the  last  deed  of  the  United 
Associate  Sjmod  while  I  remained  a  member  of  the  body.  What  they  may 
have  done  since,  can  in  no  way  affect  the  merits  of  the  case  in  regard  to  me  and 
my  cause." 

It  is  quite  plain  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 

Synod  of  1842  took  up  the  position  that  Mr.  Morison,  sen., 

having  fully  homologated  his  son's  views,  it  was  unnecessary 

to  give  him  the  benefit  of  all  the  processes  of  ecclesiastical 

law.    As  he  protests  himself: — 

*'  I  will  venture  to  say,  the  like  has  almost  never  been  done  in  the  annals  of 
Protestant  churches  to  any  of  their  own  members.  To  be  sure,  the  time  was 
when  persecuting  Prelatists  thought  it  enough  to  put  the  question  to  their- 
victims — *Do  you  approve  of  the  Sanquhar  declaration  f — or,  *do  you 
account  the  slaying  oi  Archbishop  Sharp  to  have  been  murder?* — and  to 
execute  at  once  according  to  the  answer  given.  Now,  every  candid  mind  will 
see  that  to  take  me  up  and  to  hurry  on  my  ejection  on  account  of  homologating 
my  son's  opinions,  were  just  exactly  the  revival  of  that  principle  of  judgment ; 
and  that  if  it  was  not  on  this  Claverhouse  principle  they  were  proceeding,  to 
take  me  unwarned,  and  try  me  instanter  without  the  usual  forms,  was  a 
measure  wholly  irregular  and  cruelly  unjust." 

One  who  was  present  has  described  the  scenes  that  took 
place  in  connection  with  Mr.  Robert  Morison's  trial  as  posi- 
tively painful.  Again  and  again  the  old  man  attempted 
to  speak;  but  an  agreement  seemed  to  have  been  entered 
into  beforehand  to  prevent  his  being  heard.  Indeed,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  howled  down  repeatedly  by  the 
members  of  the  court.  He  was  so  much  agitated  and  per- 
turbed by  the  treatment  which  he  had  received  that,  when 
seated  at  breakfast,  on  the  morning  after  his  suspension, 
in  the  hotel  at  which  he  was  staying  with  some  friends,  he 
remarked,  as  he  surveyed  his  own  ponderous  frame,  "  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  I  am  a  piece  of  animated  matter  at  all." 
And  yet,  as  we  saw  in  our  last  ai-ticle,  he  had  rendered 
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good  service  in  his  day  to  the  church  in  various  ways.  But, 
m  truth,  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Synod  had  come  the 
length  of  allowing  a  sort  of  hatred  of  James  Morison  to  be 
formed  in  their  hearts  on  account  of  the  ferment  he  had 
raised  in  the  land  and  the  trouble  he  had  caused  them ;  and 
by  that  peculiar  inversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  the  sina  of  the  son  wei^e 
visited  upon  the  fcUher,  to  the  disgrace  of  that  generation ! 
Mr.  Morison,  sen.,  himself  says  as  much  at  page  16  of  his 
"  Defence,"  adding  beside  some  pertinent  and  unanswerable 
questions : — 

"From  the  whole  spirit  of  the  proceedings,  the  breathinss  in  many  speakers, 
and  the  not  anfre(^uent  direct  statements,  I  was  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  prosecution  against  me  originated  far  more  in  something  of  a  personal 
hatred  of  James  Monson,  of  Kilmarnock,  on  account  of  his  present  position, 
than  in  a  conscientious  dislike  of  his  general  doctrines.  If  not,  why  cussatisfy 
•o  many  respectable  members  by  making  strides  of  approach  beyond  the 
standards  to  the  doctrines  which  he  holds,  if  they  have  a  real  disapprobation 
of  them  ?  So  remarkable  a  feature  of  matters  was  this  to  a  discerning  eye  and 
ear  in  the  Synod,  that  I  feel  quite  confident  that  were  any  man  who  approves 
of  our  views,  just  to  truckle  a  little,  and  say  he  in  some  particulars  disapproved 
of  Jr^mes  Morison's  views,  and  disguise  his  phraseology  on  a  few  marked 
points,  he  would  not  only  be  cordially  tolerated,  but  hiuled  with  welcome  to 
preach,  substantially  the  same  doctrines  in  the  pulpits  of  my  most  strenuous 
opposers.  I  feel  as  certain  of  this  as  of  any  conclusion  from  moral  evidence,  that 
a  thinking  mind  can  glean  up  as  a  just  inference  from  a  multitude  of  combined 
circumstances.  Of  course,  very  many  of  those  who  were  unjust  to  me  will 
deny  this ;  but  let  any  man  make  the  experiment  (though  I  do  not  suppose  a 
good  man  will  ever  make  it)  and  it  will  be  found  to  l^  true.  If  not,  why- 
tolerate  Dr.  Brown  in  the  Synod  after  his  speech  of  June,  1S41  ?  That  speecn 
throughout,  in  general,  expressed  most  accurately  the  doctrinal  views  held 
by  me  and  my  son,  and  has  been  often  acknowledged  by  us  to  do  so,  and 
was,  indeed,  felt  by  the  whole  Synod  to  do  so.  Not  only  is  this  true ;  but 
Dr.  Brown  himself  knows  that  in  the  numerous  frienoly  conversations  I 
have  enjoyed  with  him  for  a  long  time  past,  he  hajs  never  expressed  dis- 
agreement with  any  one  of  my  doctrinal  views :  and  that  so  coincident 
were  mine  with  his,  that  I  said  to  him  on  the  1st  of  March  last,  I  had  never 
yet  been  able  to  detect  the  least  discrepance  between  his  views  and  my 
own.     Why  then  is  he  tolerated  in  the  body  ?" 

Our  readers,  we  are  certain,  will  now  be  happy  to  hear 
the  answers  which  were  given  by  Mr.  Morison  to  the  eighteen 
questions  which  wei-e  proposed  to  him  by  the  afore-mentioned 
committee.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  was  led  to  the 
hall  below  Broughton  Place  Church,  Edinburgh,  at  an  evening 
sederunt,  and  that  his  extemporaneous  answers  to  these  suc- 
cessive questions,  of  the  character  of  which  he  had  received 
no  previous  information,  were  taken  down  in  writing, — ^let 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  and  we  believe  that  any  candid  critic 
will  be  surprised  at  the  felicity,  as  well  as  the  fluency,  of 
the  respondent's  diction. 

'*  He  was  asked,  1st,  Whether  Christ,  in  dying,  had  no  other  relation  to  the 
elect  than  to  the  non-elect  ? 
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**He  replied,  that,  in  the  mere  article  of  propUicUion,  Christ  had  no  other 
relation  to  the  elect  than  to  the  non-elect. 

*'  2d,  Does  Mr.  Morison  hold  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  procures  no  saving 
blessings,  but  merely  removes  obstacles  to  the  salvation  of  all  men  ? 

**Ans. — ^The  love  of  (Jod,  operating  through  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ, 
secures  saving  blessings  to  his  own  people ;  but  the  atonement,  while  it  has 
removed  obstructions  to  their  salvation,  and  is  a  work  of  love  thus  far  for 
them,  is  not  that  which  of  Uself  secures  saving  blessings. 

'*  3d,  Did  the  securin£[  the  personal  salvation  of  the  elect  through  the  atone- 
ment enter  into  the  oripnal  purpose  of  God  in  appointing  the  atonement  ? 

**  Ans. — That  while  I  do  not  conceive  anything  like  separation  in  the  purpose 
of  God,  yet,'  viewing  it'  in  its  several  parts,  I  hold  that  the  original  purpose 
was  to  glorify  God  by  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  Son  for  sin,  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  application  of  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  the  elect  prooeeds 
upon  the  contemplation  of  this  ^rfect  work. 

**4th.  Did  Chnst  Jesus,  in  dying,  love  all  men  equally? 

"  Ana. — So  far  as  his  dying  for  them  is  concerned,  he  did. 

**  5th,  Did  the  atonement  of  Christ  exhibit  any  greater  manifestation  of  the 
love  of  God  towards  those  who  are  saved,  than  it  aid  to  those  who  perish  9 

**Aii8, — Only  in  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  application  are  concerned. 

**  6th,  Docs  Mr.  Morison  mean  that  the  atonement  itself  exhibited  no  higher 
manifestation  of  the  love  of  God  to  the  elect  than  to  others  ? 

**  Ans.-^YES. 

"7th,  Is  the  object  of  saving  faith  to  any  person  the  statement  that  Christ 
made  atonement  for  that  person's  sins,  as  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world,  and  that  the  seeing  of  this  statement  to  be  true  is  saving  faith, 
and  gives  the  assurance  of  salvation  ? 

**Ans. — ^The  object  of  saving  faith  is  Christ,  as  revealed  to  have  died  for 
me,  as  he  died  for  all  other  men,  and  that  the  seeing  of  this  to  be  true  is  saving 
faith,  and  from  its  nature  gives  the  assurance  of  salvation. 

'*8th.  Are  all  men  naturally  in  a  state  of  condemnation  in  consequence 
of  Adam's  first  sin  ? 

**An8. — ^That  though  all  men  arc  by  nature  in  a  fallen  and  depraved  state, 
as  the  consequence  of  Adam's  first  sin,  yet  no  man  is  condemned  merely 
on  account  of  Adam's  first  sin. 

**  9th,  Do  men,  prior  to  conversion,  sustain  the  relation  to  God  of  condemned 
creatures  ? 

*'  Ans. — Yes  ;  all  who  are  come  the  length  of  being  moral  agents. 

**10th,  Does  the  sin  of  Adam  enter  at  all  into  the  legal  grounds  of  the 
condemnation  of  any  man  ? 

**Ans. — ^Though  I  do  not  presume  to  understand  everything  in  the  adipinis- 
trations  of  God  in  reference  to  this  matter,  so  far  as  I  understand  the 
Word  of  God,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  it  has  any  appreciable  influence  as 
a  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  the  sinner. 

**  11th,  Does  Mr.  Moiison  consider  the  views  which  he  has  stated  in  answer 
to  the  above  questions  as  necessary  to  the  formation  of  correct  views  of  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  truth  of  God  ? 

**Ans. — He  does. 

**12th,  Does  Mr.  Morison  consider  these  views  as  accordant  with  the 
formularies  of  this  Church  ? 

"Ans. — He  considers  them  as  not  contradictory  to  the  formularies  of  this 
Church. 

"13th,  Are  these  the  views  of  divine  truth  and  of  our  subordinate  standards 
which  Mr.  Morison  entertained  when  he  undertook  his  ordination  vows  ? 

**An8. — On  some  points, — such  as  the  extent  of  the  atonement  and  the  position 
of  election,  Mr.  Morison's  mind  has  undergone  an  enlargement  of  view ;  and 
his  opinion  of  the  import  of  the  Standards  in  some  articles  has  undergone  a 
modification. 

**14th.  Does  Mr.  Morison  consider  that  view  of  the  death  of  Christ  which 
represents  him  as  sustaining  a  special  relation  to  his  people,  a  view  of  the 
truth  which  can  never  give  well-grounded  peace  to  the  soul  of  any  sinner? 
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"Ans. — He  coxuuders  the  riew  of  this  special  relation  as  presenting  a  barrier 
to  the  sonl  entering  into  peace,  though  ne  does  not  suppose  that,  n  the  soul 
were  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  it  was  in  Christ,  this  would  prevent  a 
well  founded  peace. 

"  15th,  Does  Mr.  Morison  consider  this  view  of  the  truth  that  Christ  sus- 
tains a  special  relation  to  his  people,  as  consistent  with  a  pure  exhibition  of  the 
Hoepel  of  Christ  ? 

**Ans. — He  considers  that  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  €k>spel  of  Christ  is  the 
presentation  of  him  in  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  sinners  without 
exception,  and  that  this  is  the  only  relation  in  which  the  sinner  can  venture  to 
lay  nold  of  him,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  the  special  relation,  in  this  stage  of 
the  person's  progress,  is  only  fitted  to  embarrass  him  with  a  secret  into  which, 
as  it  reffards  nimself,  he  cannot  yet  enter. 

"  16^,  Does  Mr. .  Morison,  Knowing  that  the  view  referred  to  is  held 
avowedly  by  our  Church,  believe  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  purely  in  the 
Secession  Church,  or  that  it  is  preached  at  all  ? 

"Ans. — That  when  he  obtained  his  present  views  of  divine  truth,  he  was  not 
convinced  they  were  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  body,  or  would  be  un- 
acceptable in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  and  that  he  has  gone  on  honestly 
todeavouring  to  fulfil  that  vow  which  binds  him  not  to  shun  to  declare  the 
whole  counsel  of  God,  and  that  he  holds  his  brethren  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  what  his  secret  opinion  may  be  of  other  modes  of  preaching. 

**  17th,  Does  Mr.  Morison  beheve  that  those  who  do  not  hold  the  doctrine  of 
universal  atonement  could  be  said  to  be  possessed  of  true  faith  ? 

**Ans, — He  doubts  not  but  that  many  who  never  held  the  doctrine  of  universal 
atonement  tlteoreticaUy,  have  been  possessed  of  true  faith,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  believes  that  in  the  act  of  first  receiving  Christ,  their  soul  proceeded 
practically  on  the  principle  of  an  unlimited  atonement. 

''18th,  Has  Mr.  Morison  ever  publicly  said  that  his  brethren  preached 
another  Gospel?  * 

**An8. — I  nave  reaUy  no  answer." 

Mr.  Morison  felt  very  keenly  the  injustice  that  was  done 
him  as  to  the  18th  question  being  inserted  in  the  record. 
He  mentions  in  his  "Defence"  that  the  brother  who  put  it 
in  committee,  distinctly  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  it  to 
be  written  down.  The  respondent  declared  that  he  would 
not  answer  such  a  query,  because  they  had  no  right  to  put 
it.  Judge  then  of  his  surprise,  next  day,  when,  on  borrowing 
the  printed  paper  from  the  Synod  Clerk  to  take  a  copy,  he 
found  that  it  had  been  "smuggled  in."  This  was  certainly 
veiy  dishonourable  conduct.  Since  Mr.  Morison  declined  to 
reply,  we  cannot  tell  whether  he  had  ever  made  use  of  the 
objectionable  statement  or  not.  It'  was  evidently  the  paH 
of  his  prosecutors  to  prove  that  he  had  done  so,  and  not  to 
adopt  the  flagrantly  un-British  course  of  trying  to  make  an 
accused  party  inculpate  and  criminate  himself  We  stated 
in  our  last  article  that  it  was  possible  that  Mr.  Morison, 
sen.,  in  the  ardour  of  fresh  evangelical  joy,  and  in  the  over- 
flow of  his  sympathy  with  a  persecuted  son,  may  have 
used  expi'essions  concerning  his  former  brethren  that  were 
calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good.  In  all  probability, 
we  may  all  have  erred  in  that  direction.  But  we  are  certain 
that  the  rumours  were  much  exaggerated  which  had  reached 
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the  eara  of  members  of  the  Synod's  committee;  and  that 
any  charges  which  he  may  liave  made  were  more  by  way  of 
implication,  than  in  so  many  words.  Thus  we  can  suppose 
that  in  preaching  from  such  a  text  as  Gal.  i,  8,  "  But  though 
we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto 
you  than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
be  accursed," — he  may  have  said  that  if  ministers  did  not 
preach  that  "Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  they 
preached  "  another  Gospel."  That,  in  all  likelihood,  would  be 
the  head,  and  front,  and  sum  of  his  offending. 

We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  answers  given  to  the 
7th,  10th,  and  l7th  questions,  as  being,  in  our  opinion,  singularly 
well  expressed.  Of  course,  when  the  respondent  held  that 
faith  in  the  Gospel  "gives  immediate  assurance,"  he  did  not 
leave  out  of  sight  that  Assurance  of  sense  or  hope  whicU 
springs  corroboratively,  in  the  course  of  years,  from  the  re- 
newing work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  heart  of  the  believer. 
What  Mr.  Morison  meant,  in  his  reply  to  the  10th  question,  is 
et  more  fully  expressed  in  the  explanatory  remarks  which 
e  offered  to  the  Synod  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  the  6th  of 
May. 

"In  our  conversation,  I  referred  tliem  to  Dr.  Dann's  letters,  quote<l  with 
approbation  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  showing  that  eminent  divines  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  have  held  the  same  principles,  and  told  them  that  I  did  not  hold  that 
the  culpa,  or  blametoorthineaSf  of  Adam's  first  sin  was  imputed  to  his  posterity, 
but  that  I  held  the  reatus  or  **ansicerahility"  (as  Dr.  Pye  Smith  calls  it),  or 
exposedness  to  suffering  consequences,  was  imputed  to  them,  or  descended  on 
them.  Some  members  said,  that  was  just  what  they  all  held ;  but  I  added,  I 
suspected  we  would  differ  a  little  on  the  extent  to  which  this  " ansxctrahUUy" 
or  exposedness  to  suffering  consequences,  did  go.  I  shall  now  explain  what  I 
meant,  as  the  Committee  seemed  not  to  wish  it.  I  believe  that  the  penalty — 
death — threatened  to  our  first  parents,  was  just  mortality,  or  the  dissolution  of 
soul  and  body.  I  believe  that  this  same  sin  of  Adam,  which  brought  death 
upon  him,  being  committed  by  him  as  our  representing  head,  was  imputed  to 
all  his  posterity,  and  brought  mortality  and  death  upon  the  whole.    ♦   ♦  •  ♦  * 

**  Through  it  they  were  exposed  to  the  dissolution  of  death,  and,  of  course, 
to  that  sickness  ana  disease  which  are  the  incipient  symptoms  of  death,  and 
also  to  trouble,  from  the  wickedness  of  men,  and  to  the  moral  contamination  of 
that  depravity  which  it  has  introduced  so  largely.  Still,  notwithstuiding  this, 
1  hold,  that  thoueh  all  these  evils  come  upon  every  man,  and  encompass  him 
from  his  birth  to  his  death,  in  consequence  of  the  fall,  yet  it  is  not  on  account 
of  that  sin  which  has  brought  all  these  evils  upon  him — ^the  first  sin  of  Adam — 
that  the  unbelieving  sinner  is  eternally  damned,  but  on  account  of  bis  own 
personal  transgressions.  This  is  what  I  hold,  and  what  the  Scriptures  require 
me  to  hold,  by  teaching  that  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works." 

In  the  answer  to  the  17th  question  we  think  that  Mr. 
Morison  has  stated,  in  a  most  memorable  manner,  what  is  the 
real  truth  of  the  case  concerning  the  experience  of  many  pious 
liraitarians.  Although  they  may  restrict  the  death  of  Christ 
to  the  elect  in  theory,  they  extend  it  to  all  men  practically 
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when  they  come  to  Christ  themselves;  for  they  argue  "He 
died  for  sinners;  we  are  sinners;  therefore  he  died  for  us." 
But,  of  course,  the  much  debated  little  word  all  lurks  in  the 
first  premiss,  though  it  be  not  expressed ;  for  unless  all  sinners 
be  meant,  how  did  the  individual,  so  reasoning,  know  himself 
or  herself  to  be  included  in  the  crowd  ?  If  the  answer  should 
be,  by  my  evidence,  or,  hy  ray  experience,  is  this  not  a  shifting, 
insecure,  and  anti-evangelical  foundation  on  which  to  build  tho 
soul's  hopes  for  eternity  ? 

We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Morison  offered  to  the 
Synod  explanatory  remarks  on  the  answers  which  he  had 
given  to  the  committee.  We  used  the  word  "offered"  ad- 
visedly; for  although  the  explanations  were  presented  to  the 
court,  they  would  not  accept  them.  The  fact  was,  that  Mr. 
Morison,  after  his  important  interview  with  the  committee, 
conceived  that  on  certain  points  his  answers  required  to  be 
guarded  against  misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  those  who- 
might  be  inclined  to  misrepresent  them,  and  misapprehension 
on  the  part  of  those  who,  from  having  thought  sparingly  on 
these  subjects,  might  be  likely  to  misapprehend  them.  Ac- 
cordingly, borrowing  some  hours  from  the  vigilant  obser- 
vance of  his  own  case  in  the  Court,  as  well  as  from  sleep, 
he  wrote  out  a  carefully-worded  explanatory  paper  which 
first  himself,  then  Professor  Balmer  at  his  request,  and  after- 
wards several  other  membei-s  of  Court  of  their  own  accord,  begged 
the  Synod  next  day  to  receive  and  read.  But  it  was  all  to  no 
purpose.  His  paper  was  summarily  rejected;  and  even  Dr. 
Balmer  drew  down  upon  himself  the  rebuke  of  several  members 
for  venturing  to  support  such  a  proposal.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Morison  transcribed  the  Latin  line  at  the  end  of  his  "  Defence," 
"Pudet,  haec  dici  possint  et  non  possunt  refelli," — that  is, 
"  It  shames  me  that  these  things  can  be  said,  and  that  they 
cannot  be  reiuted." 

We  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  remark  that  these  answers,, 
and  especially  the  explanatory  papers  with  which  they  are 
followed  in  the  "  Defence,"  are  marred  by  one  great  defect — 
namely,  the  doctrine  of  the  restricted  purpose  of  application  of 
the  benefits  of  Christ  s  death  to  the  eternally  and  unconditionally 
elect.  This  was  exactly  Baxterianism  or  moderate  Cal- 
vinism, and  really  was  not  worth  contending  for  so  earnestly 
and  self-sacrificingly, — unless,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  more  liberal  and  consistent  creed.  If  Dr. 
Morison  and  his  father  had  remained  at  the  theological  mile- 
stone which  they  had  reached  in  1842,  we  cannot  see  wherein 
their  view  of  the  saving  grace  of  God  was  much  to  be  preferred 
to  that  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Heugh,  who  led  the  liberal  side 
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of  the  house  against  them.  Any  advantage  which  they  had  in 
a  consistent  basis  for  a  world-wide  call,  was  more  than 
nullified  by  the  disheartening  limitation  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
work  of  application, — a  limiSttion  that  was  rendered  all  the 
more  disheartening  and  disappointing  by  the  high  hope  of 
impartial  unrestrictedness  which  the  previously  expressed 
doctrines  of  the  system  had  excited  in  the  critic's  mind.  We 
have  Dr.  Morison's  authority,  however,  for  stating  that  his 
father  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  that,  like  "  the  legs  of  the 
lame,"  these  conflicting  parts  of  their  system  were  "not  equal ;" 
and  that  very  soon  after  their  respective  causes  were  settled  in 
the  church  courts,  letters  began  to  pass  from  Bathgate  to  Kil- 
mamock,  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  containing  the  first 
etchings  of  that  more  harmonious  theory,  according  to  which 
the  limitation  is  placed,  not  in  the  niche  of  God's  sovereign 
withholding  of  grace,  but  in  that  of  man's  blameworthy  re- 
fusal and  resistance  of  grace  bestowed.  And  it  becomes  not  us, 
who  enjoy  the  meridian  blaze  of  Evangelical  Union  theology, 
to  criticize  too  harshly  the  imperfect  strugglings  of  its  nascent 
dawn.* 

The  Synod  pronounced,  in  the  first  place,  the  same  sentence 
on  Mr.  Morison  a,s  had  been  pronounced  on  his  son  the  year 
before — namely,  suspension  from  the  ministry,  with,  of  course, 
a  prohibition  appended  against  preaching  on  the  following 
Sabbath  day.  This  interdict  they  knew  veiy  well  he  would 
not  regard ;  and  they  fully  expected  (what  really  happened) 
that  thus  suspension  would  very  easily  become  complete 
execution.  Mr.  Morison's  letter  to  the  convener  of  the  com- 
mittee, announcing  that  he  had  disregarded  their  deed  of 
suspension,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  so  interesting 
besides,  that  we  venture  to  give  it  entire. 

**  Bathgate,  9th  May,  1842. 

**My  dear  Sir, — I  received  your  official  note  this  morning.  In  the  trying 
and  solemn  circumstances  in  which  I  am  placed,  you  will  excuse  me  for  one 
word  personal  to  myself.  You  know  well  that  I  never  was  a  man  of  what  is 
<!ommonly  called  craft  or  poltq/,  but  was  so  much  known  to  my  brethren  to  be 
•destitute  of  this,  as  to  be  reckoned  by  some  of  yon  to  be  deficient  in  "practical 
wisdom.  I  state  this  merely  to  call  up  before  your  mind  the  fact  of  the  case, 
— that  I  have  no  scheme  by  the  end,  but  am  following  in  the  simplest  manner 
possible  what  I  believe  to  be  the  dictates  of  truth,  and  the  demands  of  duty. 
All  other  things  I  cheerfully  leave  iu  the  hand  of  Him  who  will  perform 
all  things  most  perfectly. 

'*  I  have  then  to  inform  you  that,  under  my  protest,  I  preached  yesterday  as 

*  Possibly  also  it  should  be  acknowledged  here,  that  all  the  other  points  of 
their  system,  such  as  atonement,  repentance,  faith,  assurance,  &c.,  were  har> 
monious  and  homogeneous.  They  all  led,  moreover,  on  the  principle  of  philoso- 
phical consistency,  to  a  world-wide  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Restricted 
application  was  the  only  dead  fly  in  the  ointmeiht,  and  when  it  was  brushed 
away,  the  contents  of  the  alabaster  box  were  fragrant  and  beautiful. 
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nsual.  The  suspension  of  the  Synod  appeared  to  me  a  deed  that  I  could  not, 
and  durst  not  oDey.  The  Synod  never  put  a  charge  in  any  sense  of  tfie  word 
into  my  hands, — TUtver  found  one  single  charge  against  me.  There  is  not  in  the 
minutes  of  any  Coin-t  to  vhich  I  am  subject,  one  single  finding  against  me,  as  to 
error  of  doctrine,  or  immorality  of  conduct.  To  the  present  hour  this  is  tnte. 
And  for  the  Synod  to  suspend  me  without  finding  and  recording  one  single 
item  of  libel  charge,  or  call  it  what  you  will,  against  me,  is  such  a  hurry  and 
amount  of  injustice,  that  no  honest  man  could  submit  to  it.  You  wiU  easily 
see,  and  no  candid  mind  can  help  seeing,  that  unless  I  had  been  secretly  con- 
vinced that  I  was  in  error,  though  the  Synod  have  never  said  «o,  and  had  been 
prepared  to  retract  what  I  had  advanced  on  the  doctrines,  I  must  have  been 
destitute  of  conscience  in  the  matter  if  I  had  submitted.  It  could  not  have 
been  ''submitting  in  the  Lord;"  I  feel  certain  that  if  brethren  would  only 
divest  their  minds  of  the  mere  technicalities  of  ri^d  form,  and  of  the  strong 
feeling  arising  from  a  supposed  urgency  of  expediency,  and  calm  themselves 
down  mto  the  sober  dictates  of  deliberate  judgement,  tney  will  entirely  excuse, 
if  not  approve,  what  I  have  done  yesterday.  If  they  do  so,  and  waive  for  the 
time  the  merits  of  the  practical  contumacy  that  they  find  in  me,  I  shall  most 
cheerfully  come  in  and  confer  with  the  committee,  and  explain  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power  what  may  be  supposed  doubtful. 

"You  will  allow  me  to  add  that,  for  some  time  past,  I  have  been  convinced 
that  there  have  been/a&e  positions  taken  by  the  Courts  in  these  trials.  If  you 
except  the  doctrine  of  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  the  position  of  election, 
original  sin,  and  it  may  be  some  aspects  of  a  point  or  two  more,  I  fear  it  would 
re<^uire  more  consideration  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it,  to  fiold  that  the 
pomts  in  question  are  proper  subjects  of  judicial  decision.  The  reason  of  eu- 
tertainine  this  doubt  is,  they  are  all  practical  points,  involving  the  matters  of 
individuu  faith  and  personal  salvation.  There  is  no  doubt  doctrine  in  them, 
but  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  exercise  in  personal  conversion.  I  doubt 
much  whether  Synods  should  discuss  that.  Faith  is  just  the  act  of  the  soul  in 
closing  with  Ohnst,  and  no  man  can  know  it  really  tul  he  is  led  to  experience 
it.  Tne  repentance  that  goes  before  faith  is  just  that  view  of  truth  and  sin, 
and  the  feelings  arising  from  that  view,  or  more  properly  the  change  of  mind 
that  results  from  it,  which  induces  him  to  close  with  Christ ;  and  no  man  can 
accurately  understand  it  without  the  experience  of  it.  The  perverse  use  of 
ability,  and  not  the  want  of  ability  to  believe  the  truth  and  obey  the  law, 
though  more  open  to  the  apprehension  of  minds  in  all  moral  conditions,  yet  is 
never  justly  seen  in  its  true  light,  nor  the  criminality  of  the  enmity  of  the 
heart  to  God,  till  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  is  apprehended  by  faith.  Till  then, 
the  value  of  this  truth  as  an  instrument  of  con\iction  is  not  known.  The  real 
profaneness  and  selfish  pride  of  prayer  without  saving  faith,  and  its  positive 
tendency  to  prevent  Bible  repentance  and  faith,  are  matters  which,  till  a  man 
enters  into  the  faith  and  peace  of  the  Gospel,  he  cannot  understand.  ^  Even 
among  the  most  experienced  saints,  there  will  be  different  shades  of  opinion  on 
those  sacred  and  vital  points,  while  they  agree  in  the  main,  and  feel  that  these 
are  vital  to  personal  uuth  and  hope,  and  usefulness  to  souls ;  and  I  humbly 
conceive  that  every  good  man  should  be  left,  in  these  matters,  to  his  own  judge- 
ment, and  the  private  conference  of  Christian  brethren;  and  that  the  vital 
elements  of  the  believing  state  and  the  life  of  faith  ought  not  to  be  thrown  in 
as  a  subject  of  discussion  in  Synodical  meetings.  Though  a  Synod  were  all  of 
my  mind  on  these  points,  yet  I  would  shriim  from  sitting  m  authoritative 
judgement  on  a  devout  brother,  otherwise  sound  in  the  faith,  on  account  of  his 
Christian  experience  and  study  causing  him  to  arrange  the  aspects  of  the  same 
truths  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  I  think  the  Courts  have  taken  a  false 
position  in  judicially  cognoscing  the  matters  that  are  experienced  between  a 
soul  and  its  God  (for  in  fairness  it  just  comes  to  this)  in  the  hour  of  conversion 
and  in  the  life  of  faith.  From  jucmng  in  these  matters  of  practical  relimon, 
they  should  abstain.  It  is  on  souimness  in  the  systematic  principles,  ana  not 
on  the  methods  of  practical  application,  that  they  are  warranted  to  judge. 

"  I  have  little  hope  that  these  things  will  have  weight  with  tiie  Synod, 
but  shall  regret  it,  if  they  have  not.     ISoen  from  me,  they  might  take  a  word 
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of  warning,  not  given  in  anger  but  in  sorrow,  after  the^  have  rent  me  off 
from  the  mends  of  former  years.  I  warn  them  that  it  is  the  false  position 
alluded  to  above  (and  which  I  have  spoken  of,  and  written  of  to  a  number  of 
brethren  long  before  this),  that  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  evil  in  which  they  are 
now  involved. — I  would  warn  them  also  to  consider  the  solemnity  of  that 
which  is  the  true  origin  of  my  now  altered  position.  I  was  nearly  twenty- 
eight  years  an  ordained  minister,  and  a  memoer  of  the  Courts,  before  I  came 
to  know  Christ  and  find  peace  to  my  soul  in  his  blood.  I  was  as  honest  and 
conscientious  a  man  then  {tJiat  will  be  generally  allowed)  as  the  usual  average 
of  my  brethren.  I  lived  in  peace  and  mendship  tJven,  and  no  quarrel  was  ever 
found  with  me.  But  almost  as  soon  as  I  had  come  '  to  see  the  Lord,'  and  to 
tell  my  fellow-sinners  in  the  light  of  the  Bible,  now  a  little  better  understood 
from  experience,  how  they  mi^t  '  find  the  Lord  *  too,  I  became  suspected  and 
decried  hy  brethren,  and  fell  mto  troubles  and  persecutions  before  the  Courts, 
and  for  this  fault  have  at  last  been  tried,  in  a  way,  and  actually  suspended, 
—while  yet  ujiJieard  and  uncJiarged.  Let  the  Svnod  take  this  warning  in  good 
part,  for  I  conscientiously  beHeve  that  in  all  this  they  have  been  verily 
fighting  against  God  (though  not  intentionally),  still  more  than  against  me. 
In  a  letter  to  yourself  about  a  year  and  a  half  affo,  you  will  see  that  I  very 
nearly  predicted  what  has  to  come  to  pass,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
other  anticipations  expressed  in  it  will,  irom  the  natural  course  of  events,  be 
by  and  by  realized.  But  I  shall  cease ;  saying,  '  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
•done.'  I  have  lived  long  in  peace  and  quiet  with  the  body  of  my  late  co- 
presbyters,  and  have  loved  them,  and  do  love  them  still  most  sincerely.  Yet  I 
•cannot  but  feel  sorrow,  that  when  God  became  more  gracious  to  me,  my 
brethren  according  to  the  flesh  should  have  become  less  gracious  to  me,  and 
that  his  acceptance  should  have  been  the  prelude  to  their  rejection  I  They  have 
.at  last  agreed  to  suspend  me  from  the  ojQSce  of  'praying  men  in  Christ's  stead 
to  be  reconciled  unto  God,'  on  account  of  what  has  resulted  from  €rod  having 
'reconciled  me  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ.'  Still,  with  every  brotherly 
feeling,  and  Christian  desire  and  prayer  for  you,  and  the  other  members  of 
^Oommittee,  and  of  Court,  I  remain,  sincerely  yours,  "  Bobt.  Morison. 

**  P.S. — If  they  agree  to  waive  the  practical  contumacy,  wi'iU  me  immedialdy, 
4uid  I  shall  gladly  come  in  and  allow  the  matter  to  proceed" 

It  is  certainly  by  no  means  to  the  credit  of  the  convener 
of  the  committee  that  he  did  not  answer  this  letter  till  the 
proceedings  of  the  Synod  had  wholly  terminated ;  nor  is  it  to 
the  credit  of  the  Synod  itself  that  it  permitted  a  grave  charge 
against  Mr.  Morison  to  go  into  the  public  prints,  because  he 
did  not  come  into  town  and  allow  the  case  to  proceed !  In  his 
absence,  however,  they  declared  him  to  be  no  longer  a  minister 
of  the  Secession  Church. 

As  to  the  lettjer  just  given,  it  speaks  for  itself.  We  seem  to 
hear  in  every  line  the  beatings  of  a  heart  that  could  not  but 
do  the  will  of  God.  The  writer  was  not  really  contumacious 
when  he  preached  in  opposition  to  the  Synod's  wish;  he 
was  only  saying  with  Peter,  "  I  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than 
men."  He  also  raises  a  fresh  and  nice  point,  and  one  which 
ecclesiastical  courts  would  do  well  to  consider,  when  he  asks. 
Should  matters  of  soul-concern  be  made  topics  of  judicial 
investigation  ?  Should  they  not  rather  be  left  to  the  disposal 
of  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts  ?  And  as  to  the  appeal  con- 
cerning the  trouble  which  came  upon  the  writer  after  God  had 
-enlarged  his  soul,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is  touching  in 
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the  extreme.  How  often,  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  has  the 
sincere  refonner  been  cast  out  as  a  heretic,  while  the  cold 
formalist  has  lived  and  died  among  the  honours  and  the  use- 
lessness  of  respectability!  One  additional  instance  of  the 
suggestive  contrast  is  to  be  found  in  yonder  rural  manse  in 
B^gate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  the  month  of  May,  A.D.,  1842. 

After  the  final  settlement  of  his  case  in  the  church  courts, 
Mr.Morison,  like  his  son,withdrew  largely  from  controversial  con- 
tentions, and  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel, 
firat  in  the  town  of  Bathgate,  and  throughout  Scotland  generally. 
Revival  or  "  protracted  meetings,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
very  common  in  the  country  thirty  years  ago.  Mr.  Morison 
was  in  great  demand  for  these  services ;  both  on  account  of  his 
intellectual  ability,  and  the  notoriety  which  he  had  acquired 
through  his  own  unflinching  stand  in  the  church  courts,  as 
well  as  because  he  was  the  mther  of  his  celebrated  son !  He 
had  a  singularly  happy  way  of  meeting  the  diflSculties  and  per- 
plexities of  anxious  inquirers,  who,  on  account  of  some 
exaggerated  sense  of  their  own  unworthiness,  had  a  difficulty 
in  finding  rest  in  the  peace-speaking  blood  of  the  Lamb.  He 
would  state  the  difficulty,  produce  his  snuff*-box,  hold  it  in  his 
hand  while  he  demolished  the  refuge  of  lies,  take  his  pinch  of 
snuff  (for  he  had  acquired  that  habit  in  his  youth,  which  he 
found  it  difficult  to  give  up),  and  then  survey  the  assembly 
with  an  expression  of  countenance,  in  which  ai'gumentative 
triumph  and  benevolent  goodwill  were  happily  interblended. 

That  our  readers  may  be  able  to  see  how  felicitous  Mr. 
Morison,  sen.,  could  be  in  dealing  with  a  sinner  who  was  seeking 
the  Saviour,  we  will  here  insert  a  quotation  from  a  practical 
pamphlet  which  he  issued  in  1843, — the  year  after  his  separa- 
tion from  the  United  Secession  Church.  It  is  entitled,  "Gospel- 
peace  necessary  to  Christian  Righteousness."  In  it  the 
polemic  is  unheard,  and  only  the  afiectionate  pastor  speaks. 
All  theological  restrictions  are  now  removed.  We  hear  nothing 
of  a  paxticd  application  of  grace  to  some,  but  only  of  a  gracious 
father  waiting  on  every  erring  child.  We  have  always  thought 
the  following  passage  very  beautiful  and  important,  in  which  a 
comparison  is  drawn  between  Joseph's  brethren,  as  being  afraid 
of  him  because  they  knew  him  not;  and  depraved  man,  as  being 
afraid  of  God  on  account  of  **  the  ignorance  that  is  in  him. ' 
We  are  certain  that  the  illustration  may  suggest  a  profitable 
discourse  to  some  of  our  ministerial  brethren : — 

**  The  caee  may  be  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  Joseph's  brethren.  When 
they  went  down  to  Egypt  to  buy  com,  and  Joseph  spake  rouffhly  to  them,  and 
pronounced  them  spies,  and  seemed  very  austere,  they  saw  that  he  was  a  very 
powerful  man,  they  supposed  him  to  be  a  hostile  man,  and  they  dreaded  greatly 
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the  mind  that  was  ia  hiin.  Hia  very  presence  made  them  tremble.  But  when 
the  true  character  of  Joseph  was  revealed  to  them  afterwards,  they  came  to 
know  his  heart  of  love,  and  then  they  had  peace  with  Joseph.  In  this  case 
you  will  see,  so  far  as  its  parallelism  to  the  spiritual  case  is  concerned,  after 
the  disclosure  of  their  brother's  true  character  to  them,  there  was  no  change  in 
Joseph,  but  there  was  a  vast  change  in  their  knowledge  of  him.  This  change 
in  their  knowledge  too  pi-oduced  a  complete  revolution  in  their  feeling  toward 
him.  When  they  knew  Joseph's  true  character,  they  had  immediate  peace 
with  him,  they  knew  that  they  had  peace,  and  all  the  revolution  in  their  feel- 
ings was  the  consequence  of  this  sure  peace  with  Joseph.  His  favour  and  love 
to  them,  when  known,  begat  their  peace  and  love  to  him.  So  it  is,  {  apprehend, 
with  every  one  who  comes  to  understand  the  Gospel-message.  It  is  only  the 
truth — the  truth  that  is  embodied  in  the  Gospel-message — that  can  give  '  peace 
with  God.*  It  is  the  truth  of  God's  hearty  love,  and  Christ's  hearty  love,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit's  hearty  love  to  the  sinner,  as  centring  and  manifested  in  the 
death  of  the  cross,  that  really  constitutes  the  Gospel-message  to  him,  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  alone  can  bring  him  peace,  and  the  knowledffe  of  this  cannot 
fail  to  brmg  him  peace.  Dear  reader,  1  hope  you  are  convinced  of  this.  Well, 
take  a.  lesson  from  it.  You  know  that  every  man,  from  the  very  constitution 
of  our  nature,  believes  certainly  all  truths  of  all  kinds  that  he  knows  to  be  true. 
A  fooUsh  man  may  sometimes  believe  m<yre,  but  no  man  can  possibly  believe 
less.  Now,  as  all  men  are  certainly  and  firmly  believing  all  the  truth  that  they 
know  to  be  true,  concerning  the  love  of  God  and  the  work  of  Christ,  and  yet 
many  of  them  have  no  'peace  with  God,'  nor  good  grounds  for  it,  it  is  very 
plain  that  the  reasga  of  the  want  of  '  peace '  ia  that  they  are  not  knowing 
adequately  the  Gospel-message  sent  by  God  to  them,  to  reveal  him  to  their  own 
souls.  They  are  not  knowing  titis  as  God  meant  it  should  be  known.  And  the 
lesson  you  learn  from  this  fact  is,  that  it  is  not  a  better  method  of  believing 
what  you  do  know  that  ia  needed,  but  a  knowing  more  of  what  God  has 
revealed  to  be  believed. 

One  other  passage  in  this  tractate,  we  remember,  helped  iis 
to  understand,  long  ago,  how  faith  is  "  the  gift  of  God,"  or,  at 
any  rate,  confirmed  us  in  the  view  to  which  we  had  already- 
groped  our  way: — 

**  In  tJuxt  believing,  and  in  cUl  othei*  acts  of  believing  within  the  whole  range 
of  human  experience,  it  is  the  truth  alone  that  elicits  tiie  faith  to  itself,  and  not 
the  faith  that  educes  the  truth  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  previously  existing  truth 
that  (on  discovery)  produces  the  act  of  faith,  and  not  the  act  of  faith  that  brings 
out  the  truth.  Faith  never  has  and  never  can  have  a  separate  or  distinct  or 
antecedent  existence,  but  is  just  the. acquiescing  response  ot  the  soul  to  the  truth 
perceived  by  it.  In  all  cases  too  a  man  believes  all  that  he  knows  to  be  true, 
and  knows  that  he  believes  it,  whenever  his  attention  is  turned  to  it." 

The  Spirit  of  God  gives  man  faith  in  the  way  of  causing  the 
truth  to  stand  out  boldly  in  its  faith-educing  power.  We  think 
that  expression  quite  remarkable  and  memorable, — the  Gospel- 
testimony  educes  faith. 

We  have  heard  the  following  account,  given  by  one  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Morison 
repelled  a  temptation  of  the  adversary  at  a  series  of  revival 
meetings  which  were  held  at  Shotts  Iron  Works — a  place  about 
twelve  miles  distant^  from  Bathgate.  "  I  hear,  said  the 
fatherly  man,  "  that  many  of  you  are  troubled  about  your  evil 
thoughts.  Indeed,  when  conversing  with  the  anxious,  night 
after  night,  I  find  that  this  is  the  great  fear  that  haunts  them 
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— ^they  think  that  they  cannot  be  truly  converted  because  they 
are  tempted  with  evil  thoughts.  I  will  tell  you  what  to  do 
with  your  evil  thoughts.  Suppose  that  a  band  of  strolling 
actors  were  to  come  into  your  village,  and  were  to  begin  to  play 
their  parts  in  the  principal  street.  If  you  crowded  round  them, 
and  looked  on  with  eager  interest,  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  continue;  but  if  you  paid  no  attention  to  them,  they  would 
soon  give  up !  Treat  your  evil  thoughts  in  the  same  way. 
Pay  no  attention  to  them,  and  they  will  soon  make  oflF. 
Temptation  is  not  sin  till  man  yields  to  it."  Thus  was  the 
Father  of  our  denomination  wise  to  win  and  solace  souls. 

About  this  period  (1842-1848),  when  the  results  of  the  wide- 
spead  doctrinal  agitations  were  being  crystallized  and  shaped  in 
the  formation  of  churches  in  important  centres,  Mr.  Morison 
did  good  service  in  preaching,  both  on  Sabbath-days  and  week- 
days, on  these  special  occasions.  His  labours  in  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  many  other  places,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten. 

He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  students,  licentiates, 
and  young  preacliers  of  the  connection.  They  would  gather 
round  his  chair,  and  listen  to  his  instructions  with  filial 
reverence.  He  would  often  say  to  them,  "Don't  be  in  a 
hurry,  when  you  become  ministers,  to  leave  the  place  you  have 
been  settled  in.  You  may  think  that  the  new  sphere  you  are 
tempted  to  seek  will  have  no  difficulties  and  perplexities,  and 
that  everything  will  be  pleasant  and  sweet.  You  will  soon 
find  out  your  mistake.  The  trials  may  not  be  the  same ;  but 
you  will  find  troubles  everywhere.  In  ordinary  circumstances, 
do  not  leave  the  church  to  which  Providence  has  first  led  you, 
unless  you  are  absolutely  driven  from  it." 

As  he  grew  old  and  infirm,  and  consequently  unable  to  leave 
home  much,  he  often  took  up  his  pen,  and,  from  the  "  loop-hole 
of  his  retreat,"  wrote  a  word  of  encouragement  to  the  young 
brethren  as  to  their  difficulties,  or  of  eulogistiic  congratulation,  if 
he  observed  that  any  of  them  had  done  or  published  something 
worthy  of  commendation.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  fre- 
quently received  from  him  such  hortatory  or  laudatory  epistles. 
In  one  of  these  he  said :  "  You  will  often  be  in  want  of  a  text, 
and  hesitating  which  one  of  two  or  three  to  take,  when  looking 
forward  to  your  Sabbath  ministrations.  In  these  circum- 
stances, falling  down  upon  your  knees,  ask  direction  of  God, 
and  he  will  always  make  your  way  plain  befoi'e  you." 

He  was  sinking  in  health  for  several  years  before  he  died.  As 
far  back  as  the  year  1850,  he  said  to  us,  "  I  do  not  think  that  I 
will  get  through  the  next  winter."  Th^  last  public  duty  ho 
was  able  to  discharge,  of  marked  importance,  was  in  Februaiy, 
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1853,  in  connection  with  the  opening  services  of  the  large  and 
elegant  chapel  which  had  been  built  for  his  son.  Rev.  Dr. 
Morison,  North  Dundas  Stree't,  Glasgow,  soon  after  the  removal 
of  the  latter  from  Kilmarnock.  On  that  memorable  occasion 
the  father  preached  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  son  in  the  after- 
noon and  the  evening. 

Mr.  Morison  died  at  his  manse  in  Bathgate,  in  the  month  of 
July,  1855,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age.  He  had  not 
the  advantage  of  sympathetic  communion  with  his  son  during 
the  last  months  of  his  illness,  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Morison  had  been 
compelled  to  seek,  in  oriental  travel,  at  that  very  time,  the 
restoration  of  his  health,  which  had  become  much  impaired 
soon  after  his  removal  to  Glasgow.  His  daughter,  however, 
Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Kilmarnock,  whose  important  communication 
enriched  our  last  article,  waited  upon  him  with  exemplary 
iilial  devotion. 

As  his  end  drew  near,  Mr.  Morison  manifested  great  patience, 
as  well  as  thankfulness  both  to  God  and  man  for  all  that  was  done 
for  him.  He  delighted  also  to  talk  of  the  glories  of  immor- 
tality ;  and  as  he  became  encompassed  with  infirmity,  he 
longed  to  "  depart  and  be  'with  Christ."  Yet  ofttimes,  in  the 
midst  of  much  suffering,  he  would  say,  with  Job,  "  All  the  days 
of  my  appointed  time  will  I  wait  till  my  change  come."  For 
some  days  previous  to  his  death,  he  was  unable  to  speak, 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  throat  and  tongue ;  but  he  delighted 
to  hear  of  that  Saviour  whom  he  had  so  frequently  exhibited 
io  others.  His  latter  end  was  literally  peace ;  for  he  died  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  face. 

We  recollect  that  we  spent  a  Sabbath  with  him  in  the 
summer  of  1850.  His  chapel  had  undergone  some  repairs,  and 
we  were  preaching  on  the  occasion  of  its  being  re-opened.  We 
were  sitting  with  him  in  his  study,  between  the  afternoon  and 
evening  service.  As  he  reclined  on  his  easy  chair,  he  entered 
into  a  beautiful  dieditation  and  descant  on  heaven.  He  re- 
marked that  he  frequently  wondered  what  it  would  be  like. 
''  I  oft^en  sit  in  this  chair,"  he  continued,  "  in  a  kind  of  a  half- 
waking  dream  about  the  celestial  country.  I  fancy  that  I  see 
it.  Astronomy  seems  to  intimate  that  our  sun,  yea,  our 
whole  solar  system,  is  tending  towards  some  great  centre. 
What  if  that  centre  be  an  immense  orb  that  keeps  in  balance 
all  these  orbs  of  our  system  ?  And  what  if  that  central  orb  be 
heaven,  where  the  glory  of  God  is  specially  manifested,  and 
where  the  Lamb  is  reigning  and  waiting  till  all  things  are 
put  under  his  feet  ? " 

He  has  now  entered  within  the  veil,  where  he  sees  "  face  to 
face."     We  are  happy  to  think  that  his  painful  death-bed  was 
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cheered  with  the  conviction  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  left  behind  him  a  son,  whose  name  and 
influence  shall  endure  for  many  generations,  and  because  he 
had  himself  taken  part  in  planting  the  goodly  tree  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland.  May  we  who  survive  him  so 
live  and  labour  that  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  our  doings 
when  we  meet  him  in  that  heavenly  world,  on  whose  charac- 
teristics he  sometimes  speculated,  and  report  to  him  all  that  had 
been  accomplished  since  he  was  called  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
the  splendid  palace  hall.  And  there  may  our  curiosity,  as  well 
as  his,  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  as  the  Lamb  leads  us,  from  age 
to  age,  to  ever-new  and  ever-renewing  fountains  of  waters  ! 

In  next  article,  we  shall  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the 
life  and  ecclesiastical  career  of  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  M.A.,  of 
Gla.sgow,  who  protested  against  the  excision  of  Mr.  Morison  in 
1842,  and  whose  case  came  up  for  consideration  and  final  settle- 
ment at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  1848. 


ROOT-PRINCIPLES  OF  ATONEMENT. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  that  more  imperiously 
demanded  of  every  herald  of  the  cross  a  distinct  and  cei*tain 
sound  on  the  central  theme  of  the  Saviour's  Atonement. 
Every  time,  indeed,  wafts  this  call  on  our  ear :  it  comes  to  us 
borne  on  every  breeze  in  the  piercing  wail  of  the  conscience- 
stricken,  the  dying,  and  the  doomed.  "  How  shall  a  man  be 
just  with  God  ? " — "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ? " 
— "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? " — are  questions  that 
never  can  be  shelved. 

But  over  and  above  this  continuous  cry  fi-om  convicted 
humanity,  which  might  pierce  the  stones  or  wake  the  dead, 
particular  times  will  develop  peculiar  i)hases  of  faith  that 
simimon  us  to  study  the  atonement  anew  as  pre-eminently 
"  the  present  truth."  That  the  time  present  is  such  a  time,  we 
verily  believe.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have,  in  Scotland,  domi- 
nant religious  communities  based  on  limitarian  creeds,  that 
spixmg  into  existence,  like  Daniers  monstei*s,  out  of  the  great 
sea  of  theological  thought  when  the  four  winds  of  religious 
strife  beat  fiercely  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  both 
in  Scotland  and  England,  a  negative  reaction  fi-om  these  hai'd 
tenets  that  is  carrying  many  into  a  mist  where,  not  unfi-e- 
quently,  their  atonement-faith  evaporates,  or  makes  shipwreck 
in  the  shallows  of  rationalism.     The  spell  of  this  influence 
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becomes  the  more  potent  when  it  is  wielded  by  fine  spiritual 
geniuses  like  Frederic  W.  Robertson,  and  the  American,  Horace 
Bushnell.  Amid  such  influences  and  tendencies,  it  surely 
becomes  us  calmly  to  inquire  whether,  between  the  above 
named  extremes,  there  be  no  intermediate  ground  where  we 
may  feel  our  feet,  on  this  question,  to  be  on  the  everlasting 
rock.  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  ae-e, 
and  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk 
therein,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  for  your  soms."  (Jer.  vi,  16.) 

What  we  propose,  in  the  present  paper,  is  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  and  piinciples  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  atonement  is  rooted.  Should  certain  of  these 
seem  to  the  reader  to  be  irrelevant,  let  him  indulge  us  with 
his  patience,  and  he  may  come  to  believe,  as  we  firmly  do, 
that  most  of  the  prejudices,  misconceptions,  and  objections, 
that  have  rushed  into  currency  to  the  disparagement  of  this 
vital  doctrine,  are  rooted  in  perverted  views  of  the  very  prin- 
ciples, elementary  though  they  be,  which  we  are  now  about 
to  array.  These  shall  hinge  on  those  brief  but  all  important 
words — God,  Man,  Law,  Sin. 

I.  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  on  such  a  question,  that  we 
start  with  a  sound  theology,  by  which,  taking  that  word  in 
its  old  and  strict  sense,  we  mean  a  true  doctrine  of  GJod. 
This  be  it  our  first  and  chief  and  persistent  care  to  apprehend 
clearly,  believe  truly,  grasp  firmly,  and  realize  vividly ;  and  to 
do  all  this  constantly.  We  shall  thus  translate  into  act  and 
fact  the  admirable  definition  of  an  old  schoolman — Thomas 
Aquinas :  "  Theology  comes  from  God,  treats  of  God,  and  leads 
to  God."  In  prosecuting  this  loftiest  of  aims,  we  shall  en- 
counter, in  these  bewildered  times,  thick  fogs  and  rolling 
clouds.  We  shall  have  to  steer  between  rough  seas  and  stormy 
skies,  with  an  iron-edged  line  of  breakers  on  either  hand, 
namely.  Speculative  Atheism,  and  Practical  Atheism. 

In  speculative  atheism,  we  hardly  mean  to  include  positive 
disbelief  in  the  being  of  a  God,  for  this  is  a  creed  the  existence 
of  which  in  any  sane  or  serious  sense,  at  least  to  any  extent 
worth  speaking  of,  we  gravely  doubt.  We  refer  rather  to  the 
dark  shadows  that  are  so  thicUy  thrown,  in  these  days,  over  the 
sphere  of  pure  theism  by  proud  philosophy  and  science,  falsely 
so  called.  Philosophy,  whether  in  the  German  form  of  abso- 
lute idealism,  whose  God  is  a  mere  metaphysical  abstraction,  or 
in  the  French  form  of  positive  mateiialism,  whose  God  is  a 
nonentity  they  call  Force,  is  drifting  many,  if  not  into  disbelief, 
at  least  into  misbelief  of  a  personal  God;  while  science,  no  less 
pantheistic  in  some  of  its  development  theories,  is  in  certain 
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quarters  doing  the  same.  Positive  discredit,  too,  is  thrown  on 
all  theistic  reasonings  by  many  who  tell  us  they  believe  in  God, 
but  have  no  faith  in  any  proof  for  the  being  of  God.  Let  us 
put  all  that  aside.  Instead  of  losing  ourselves  in  the  wrangle 
and  iangle  of  endless  questionings,  let  us  retire  into  the  ca^ 
depuis  of  our  own  indestructible  intuitions;  and  if  we  listen  to 
them  they  will  tell  us  that,  though  clogged  with  human  error, 
and  demanding  here  and  there  to  be  better  put,  the  old  argu- 
ments for  the  being  of  a  God  are  true  and  sound.  Though 
various,  they  will  be  found  convincing,  concurrent,  and  con- 
vergent. 

There  is  (to  name  a  few)  the  a  prioH  argument,  aa  it  is 
termed,  in  which  appeal  is  made  to  certain  intuitions  in  regard 
to  time,  space,  and  other  abstract  notions,  which,  being  as 
indestructible  and  invariable  as  the  laws  of  thought,  prompt 
the  irresistible  conviction  that  there  is  an  Absolute,  Necessary, 
Self-Existent  Being,  and  that  this  Being  of  beings  is  the 
Infinite  God.  There  is  the  a  posteAcn^  argument,  as  it  is  called, 
which,  on  the  strength  of  the  unquestionable  axioms,  that 
"whatever  begins  to  be  must  have  a  cause,"  and  of  manifest 
proofs  of  design,  infei-s  creative  intelligence,  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power,  wnich  can  only  reside  in  a  Supi^eme;  and  as  these 
tiuces  of  design  ever  run  into  unities,  and  prove  the  universe 
to  be  a  complex  harmony,  that  creative  Supreme  must  be  One, 
and  can  only  be  conceived  by  us  as  Infinite,  There  is  the 
argument  from  cause,  the  idea  of  which  we  derive,  not  from 
changes  in  nature,  which  of  themselves  bespeak  change,  and 
nothing  more;  but  from  our  own  free-will,  which  m^Jces  us 
conscious  of  being  ourselves  causes  or  centres  of  power;  and  that 
no  power  is  to  be  foimd  in  matter,  which  moves  only  as  it  is 
moved,  but  solely  in  mind;  and  thus,  along  a  succession  of 
second  causes,  which  it  were  contradictory  to  suppose  eternal, 
we  rise  to  a  great  first  cause,  and  that  a  Spirit,  himself  uncaused 
and  eternal.  Finally,  there  is  the  argument  from  conscience, 
that  crown  of  humanity  testifying  to  eternal  right,  demanding, 
in  name  of  all  rational  and  moral  intelligences,  an  infinitely 
moral  and  sovereign  Head,  and  thus  living  and  acting  through 
all  i*ational  being  as  the  inextinguishable  witness  and  vice- 
gerent of  the  Divinity.  In  the  fight  of  demonstiations  like 
these,  which  have  commanded  faith  more  or  less  in  every 
Christian  age,  Speculative  Atheism  will  pass  from  between  our 
souls  and  our  God  like  a  mist  from  before  the  sun. 

As  for  Practical  Atheism,  that  too  is  mere  mist;  but  it  is  a 
mist  created  by  ourselves,  prolonged  by  ourselves,  the  smoke  of 
sin,  the  haze  of  debased  sense,  the  dust  stirred  by  the  whirl  of 
incessant  secular  pui*suits,  the  atmosphere,  in  short,  of  that 
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desperate  enmity  and  forgetfulness  of  God,  for  which,  and  most 
justly,  the  impenitent  are  "  turned  into  hell." 

Against  all  these  atheisms,  speculative  or  pi-actical,  let  us 
hold  firmly,  and  realize  vividly,  our  faith  in  God,  as  a  personal 
God,  distinct  from  all  other  being,  which  is  but  the  work  of  his 
hands,  infinite  in  eveiy  perfection,  crowned  with  all  moi'al 
excellence,  nearer  to  us  than  we  are  to  one  another,  loving  us, 
cognizant  of  us,  searching  our  very  hearts  with  "eyes  that  ryn 
to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  beholding  the  evil  and 
the  good;"  in  whom  alone  we  live  and  move,  with  whom  we 
have  all  to  do,  and  from  whom  we  must  one  day  receive  our 
final  award.  Let  us  only  do  this,  and  already  the  necessity  of 
atonement  will  re-actively  start  up  in  the  mind.  With  the  men 
of  Bethshemesh  we  will  say,  "  Who  can  stand  before  this  holy 
Lord  God  ?"  And  that  very  idea  of  God  will  already  shine 
away  objections  and  mistakes  in  regard  to  that  atonement. 

What  need  is  there  for  atonement?  Is  not  God  absolute 
Lord?  Might  he  not  put  us  all  right,  iiTespective  of  our  sins, 
and  even  in  spite  of  our  own  wills?  So  asked  the  older 
Socinians;  and  by  asking  this  they  showed  that  the  true  ideal 
of  God  was  not  before  their  eyes.  Fill  your  mind  with  that 
true  ideal.  Look  reverently  into  the  face  of  God,  and  you  will 
at  once  reply:  God  is  something  higher  and  better  than  a  mere 
absolute  Autocrat.  He  is  a  Mind  as  well  as  a  Force.  His  is  a 
holy  and  living  heart  as  well  as  an  Omnipotent  hand.  He  is 
our  Father  and  moral  governor.  We  have  natural  and  mora  1 
relations  to  him  nearer  than  to  our  own  parents.  Were  we  his 
only  rational  creatures  he  could  not  pass  by  our  sin  with  indiffer- 
ence. He  hates  it  in  his  infinite  soul.  And  yet,  all  the  time,  how 
tenderly  does  he  love  us  !  Here,  already,  we  have  the  idea  ol 
atonement  sparkling  up  in  the  light  of  this  pure  ideal  of  God; 
and  we  can  see  that  cuirent  objections  to  the  doctrine  have 
only  to  be  brought  into  this  pure  theistic  light  to  melt  directly 
away.  For  example,  in  this  holy  light,  who  would  dare  to  say, 
sin  is  a  trifle;  it  needs  no  atonement?  Who  would  call  the 
atonement  vindictive,  when  it  is  here  seen  to  spring  from  love? 
Who  would  ask,  How  could  it  change  the  immutable  God?  when 
in  God's  own  light  it  would  be  clearly  seen  to  mean  the  veiy 
opposite, — being  the  most  glorious  demonstration  ever  given  to 
the  universe  of  God's  immutable  hatred  of  sin,  and  immutable 
love  of  souls.  Finally,  in  the  light  of  that  theistic  ideal,  how 
long  should  we  be  likely  to  tolerate  that  grim  caricatui'e  of  the 
benign  Divinity  tmced  by  the  iron  pen  of  hard-featured  theolo- 
gies in  such  ugly  lines  as  those  of  unconditional  foreordination,. 
reprobation,  necessitation,  limitation  ?  These  hideous  outlines^ 
are  bold  enough  and  deep  enough  to  create  great  gulfs  of  wel- 
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tering  stnfe  and  alienation  in  the  hazy  liorizon  in  which  they 
are  traced.  But  surmount  this  level,  rise  into  the  pure  light  of 
Grod,  and  they  are  at  once  obliterated.  God  is  seen  in  his  own 
holy  eflfiilgence  to  be,  as  the  just  God  and  the  Saviour,  as  full 
of  grace  to  one  as  he  is  to  another.  Is  he  God  of  the  Jews 
only^  Is  he  not  the  God  of  the  Gentiles  also?  He  is  "no 
respecter  of  persons.*'  "The  same  God  over  all  is  rich  in  mercy 
to  all  that  call  upon  him."  He  is  no  partial  God  any  morc^ 
than  he  is  a  national  God.  He  is  a  Saviour  worthy  of  himself; 
a  universal  lover,  father,  forgiver;  a  benefactor  without  stint, 
a  sun  without  a  spot,  a  *' light  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

II.  To  a  sound  theology,  or  doctrine  of  God,  it  is  no  less 
important,  in  studying  the  atonement,  that  we  add  a  sound 
ANTHROPOLOGY,  or  DOCTRINE  OF  MAN.  In  contemplating  man, 
we  at  once  shade  off  the  lower  tribes.  Allowing  them  all  the 
traces  of  reason  contended  for,  these  are  but  fragmentary;  they 
ai^  not  even  nidimentary,  for  they  lead  to  no  advance.  More- 
over, their  total  want  of  speech  interposes  between  them  and 
us  a  great  gulf,  which  leaves  man  the  sole  occupant  in  this 
world  of  a  rational,  moral,  and  responsible  platform,  in  which 
he  stands  erect  in  the  divine  image;  looks  into  the  face  of  his 
Gtod;  spreads  out  his  hands  to  higher  spheres;  holds  brotherhood 
with  angels, 'Sends  up  his  psalm  to  blend  with  theirs;  and  has 
his  place  in  a  moral  dominion  co-extensive  with  the  univeree. 

The  heathen,  unable  to  separate  God's  personality  from 
nature,  could  only  imperfectly  separate  their  own.  The  Jews 
always  could,  and  did;  for  they  had  special  revelations,  but  the 
heathen  hardly  ever.  The  result  was  a  con*esponding  difficulty 
in  seeing  that  their  actions  had  to  do  with  God,  and  therefore 
in  seeing  that  sin  was  sin.  To  see  this,  we  must  behold  above 
us  and  before  us  a  personal  God,  and  we  must  recognize  our- 
selves to  be  self-determining  personal  men.  If  we  cannot 
perfectly  extricate  ourselves  and  our  God  in  thought  from  the 
vast  organism  of  nature,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  either  sin  or  atone- 
ment. As  we  see  God  to  be  an  infinite  moral  personality 
distinct  from  his  works,  so  we  must  see  ourselves  to  be  finite 
moral  personalities  distinct  from  him;  linked  to  one  another  by 
ties  of  duty,  but  infinitely  more  linked  by  ties  of  duty  to  him. 

Now,  all  this  implies  our  perfect  freedom  of  will  as  the  basis 
of  all  morality  and  of  all  responsibility.  This,  in  some  sort,  all 
theologies  confess;  but  this,  by  other  tenets,  they  often  deny, 
and  thereby  correspondingly  obscure  the  vital  doctrine  of 
atonement.  The  freedom  of  the  will  is,  if  anything  is,  a  ques- 
tion vital  and  fundamental.  Infidels  deny  it  that  they  may 
oveiihrow  religion  along  with  it,  and  in  their  logic  they  are 
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right;  for  the  issue  is  just  this:  grant  the  perfect  freedom  of 
the  human  will,  and  thereby  perfect  personality  and  religion 
not  only  may,  but  must,  exist,  and  rests  on  the  living  and 
everlasting  rock.  Deny  the  perfect  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
declare  it  necessitated,  enwreathed  into  the  adamantine  chain  of 
causes  and  effects,  and  duty  has  no  basis.  Religion  is  impossi- 
ble; nay,  theism  is  impossible;  and  only  pantneism  remains. 
For  will  is  the  only  thing  in  man,  or  in  all  being,  that  any  one 
can  rationally  pronounce  to  be  free.  Survey,  with  the  eye  of 
consciousness,  the  map  of  your  own  spirit.  A  glance  will  show 
you  that  it  consists  of  the  three  provinces  of  uiinking,  feeling, 
and  willing, — ^these  three,  and  only  these.  Thought  is  not  fi-ee ; 
we  cannot  think  black  white,  or  believe  to  be  true  what  we 
know  to  be  a  lie.  Feeling  is  not  fi^e.  We  cannot  love  or  hate 
by  an  arbitrary  act,  but  only  as  the  object  of  the  affection  and 
the  laws  of  the  sensibility  necessitate  the  one  feeling  or  the 
other.  But  the  will — is  it  too  not  free?  Then,  nothing  in  us  is 
free;  and  nothing  without  us  is  free;  all  human  action  is  neces- 
sitated, as  all  natural  agencies  are  necessitated;  and  all  charac- 
ter is  necessitated;  and  all  sin  is  necessitated;  and  Qod,  as  the 
one  divine  efficient  along  that  chain,  is  the  author  of  all  sin:  and 
yet  (Jod  is  not  the  author  of  sin,  for  God  himself  is  on  the  same 
principle  necessitated;  and  there  is  no  sin,  for  necessitated  sin 
is  a  contradiction;  and  there  is  no  God,  for  a  necessitated,  not 
to  say  sin-producing  God,  is  no  God;  and  thus  all  personality- 
disappears,  and  with  it  all  religion,  and  all  life  but  force,  which, 
after  all,  is  not  life  nor  anything  else;  so  that  God,  man  and 
nature,  force  and  all,  become  fused  into  the  universal  jumble 
called  pantheism. 

Such  is  the  logical  result  of  the  doctrine  of  a  necessitated 
will;  a  doctrine  over  which  secular  scepticism  and  Genevan 
unconditionalism,  a  Hobbes  and  a  saintly  Jonathan  Edwards, 
strangely  shake  hands. 

But  what  is  the  fact?  We  can  easily  determine  it.  Con- 
sciousness holds  the  key  to  the  entire  mystery.  And  there  is 
nothing  else  that  does ;  nor  could  any  demonstration  be  more 
complete  than  a  steady  dictate  of  consciousness.  By  the  fi*eedom 
of  the  will  we  do  not  mean  free  agency,  freedom  to  do  what  we 
choose,  which  often  we  have  not,  and  which  at  best  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose;  therefore, by  free-will, we  do  not  mean  freedom  to 
do  what  we  choose,  but  the  power  and  higher  freedom  to  choose 
what  we  do.  Now,  that  we  have  thS  perfect  freedom  is 
demonstrated  by  universal  consciousness,  as  we  all  can  see;  by- 
universal  conscience,  accusing  or  excusing,  as  we  all  can  feel ; 
by  universal  language,  in  its  terms  of  right  and  wrong,  praise 
and  blame,  its  "  oughts,"  "  woulds,"  and  *'  shoulds,"  as  we  all 
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can  define;  by  universal  law,  in  its  terms  and  sanctions,  and 
graduated  scale  of  awards;  and,  let  ns  add,  by  universal 
religion,  with  its  solemn  dictates,  duties,  experiences,  destinies, 
and  its  recognition  of  God  as  God,  and  of  sin  as  sin,  and  of  the 
principle  that  every  transgression  and  disobedience  ought  to 
receive  its  just  recompense  of  reward. 

Behold  here,  then,  in  brief,  the  sound  anthropology,  or  true 
doctrine  of  man,  which  is  no  less  indispensable  than  the  true 
doctiine  of  God  to  just  views  of  the  Saviour  s  atonement.  It 
has  for  one  of  its  root-doctrines  the  perfect  freedom  of  the 
human  will.  In  the  light  of  this  doctrine  we  stand  forth  as 
true  or  real  persons,  free,  self-determining — in  our  own  sphere 
real  causes  and  moving  centres  of  power.  And,  awfiil  thought, 
God,  too,  stands  up  over  us  and  before  us,  and  over  all  his 
works,  with  as  much  personality  as  we  feel  in  ourselves,  and 
infinitely  more ;  and  he  and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  each 
other  every  moment,  and  we  are  related  to  him  by  infinitely 
binding  ties  of  duty  and  destiny.  In  this  attitude  we  feel  that 
we  are  free  to  obey  God,  but  also  free  to  set  him  at  nought ; 
yea,  to  gird  up  our  soul  to  the  act  of  revolt,  to  uplift  the  hand 
of  rebellion  and  shake  it  defiant  in  the  face  of  the  eternal 
God,  though  in  him  we  live  and  move,  and  no  vengeful  bolt 
shall  winff  itself  with  miracle  and  smite  us  dead. 

How  pkdn  from  all  this  is  it  that  we  are  creatures  destined 
to  be  dealt  with  by  other  and  higher  means  than  mere  omni- 
potence ;  for  the  image  of  the  Divinity  may  still  be  traced  on 
our  blasted  brow;  we  are  free.  Had  we  been  machines  we 
could  have  been  put  mechanically  under  repair,  and  fitted  by 
mere  omnipotence  into  our  place  anew.  But  God  and  our- 
selves being  witness,  we  are  not  machines.  Hence  the  repairing 
appliances  must  be  moral,  not  mechanical.  Omnipotence  steps 
aside,  and  truth,  love,  and  mercy  step  forth  on  the  ai'ena. 

Here  again  we  already  see  the  atonement  coming  naturally 
ioto  view.  We  see  it  rooted  in  the  doctrine  not  only  of  God 
as  God,  but  also  and  equally  of  man  as  man.  If  disorder 
invades  the  human  sphere,  it  is  thus  and  not  otherwise,  morally 
and  not  mechanically,  that  the  disorder  must  be  repaired. 
And  as  man  is  morally  related  not  only  to  God,  but  to  all 
other  intelligent  being,  who  can  say  antecedently  what  august 
and  rare  features  the  remedial  expedient  may  have  to  present? 
Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  it  will  go  to  coirfute  and  neutralize 
the  outrage  done  by  sin.  Of  another  thing  we  may  be  sure,  it 
will  be  morally  potent  to  sanctify  the  heart  of  man,  and  for 
this  end  will  appeal  to  our  rational  nature  through  faith.  And 
of  a  third  thing,  to  name  no  more,  we  may  be  no  less  sure,  that 
it  will  be  universal  and  impartial  in  its  bearing  on  the  entire 
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race,  so  that  as  God  gave  the  law  to  man  as  man,  and  gave 
his  Son  in  our  flesh  to  man  as  man,  and  gave  the  Gospel  to  be 
preached  throughout  the  whole  world  to  man  as  man,  he  must 
no  less  mean  his  salvation  to  be  truly  and  lovingly  destined  to 
rban  as  man,  and  thus  embrace  in  his  infinite  sympathies  and 
multitudinous  mercies  the  entire  world  of  mankind. 

III.  To  understand  the  atonement,  it  is  no  less  important 
that  we  have  sound  views  of  Law.  Law  is  a  word  of  wide 
sweep.  It  covers  all  being.  In  the  inanimate  world  it  reign» 
with  omnipotent  control  and  unerring  precision,  guiding  alike 
the  rolling  atom  of  sand  and  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven.  In 
the  organic  world  it  does  the  same,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  lower  animal  tribes  that  are  controlled  by  instinct ; 
only  the  ominous  fact  begins  to  appear,  as  we  ascend  to  the 
animals  that  have  some  trace  of  reason  and  self-action,  that 
occasional  failure  will  occur,  as  when  a  dog  may  miss  his  scent, 
or  a  sheep  fall  from  a  precipice.  But  when  we  cross  the  gulf 
to  man,  we  find  this  self-action  in  all  its  glory,  but  also  in  all 
its  peril.  It  is  a  grand,  but  giddy  height,  where  instinct 
abdicates  in  favour  of  reason  and  moral  law.  It  is  the  loftiest 
style  of  the  creature,  his  gloiy,  his  crown,  his  highest  bliss, 
because  a  Godlike  bliss ;  but  for  that  reason  to  be  got  and  kept 
in  the  Godlike  way  of  free  action  in  harmony  with  Grod's 
perfect  law.  That  law  is  perfect  because  it  is  a  law  of  love, 
as  God  is  love,  in  a  universe  of  love,  for  the  ends  of  love.  It  is 
the  freest  of  all  laws,  and  yet  the  most  potent ;  a  perfect  law, 
yet  a  law  of  liberty;  holy  and  just,  and  therefore  good ;  ordained 
for  life  the  largest  and  the  loftiest,  where  the  good  of  each  in 
the  good  of  all,  and  the  good  of  all  is  the  good  of  each. 

Now,  this  is  no  mere  imaginary  moral  government,  got  up 
for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  effect ;  but  more  real  and  insubvertible 
than  the  everlasting  mountains.  If  the  Bible  were  proved  false 
to-morrow,  moral  government  would  demonstrate  itself  as 
strongly  as  ever.  No  need  in  that  case  to  say,  who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven,  or  go  over  the  sea,  or  descend  into  the 
deep  ?  Keep  where  you  are,  look  into  your  own  bosom,  and,, 
behold,  all  moral  government  is  there,  in  miniature  it  is  thei*e. 
Its  divine  Head  is  there,  enthroned  in  conscience  88  in  a  holy 
of  holies.  The  law  is  there,  written  on  the  heart,  and  often 
speaking  in  thundei-s  that  reverberate  through  every  cavern  of 
the  soul.  Rewards  are  there  in  love,  joy,  and  peace,  and  all 
the  sisterhood  of  graces,  that  shine  out  sudden  and  beautiful  aa- 
the  Bethlehem  angels,  in  the  train  of  good  thoughts,  desires, 
pui-poses,  and  deeds.  And  its  executioners  are  there,  avenging 
ministers  of  law,  that  give  sentence  without  waiting  for  the  day  ^ 
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of  doom,  that  sting  the  soul  without  waiting  for  the  undying 
worm,  that  crest  up  like  furies  without  waitmg  for  tormenting 
fiends,  that  kindle  the  hell  of  remorse  without  waiting  for  the 
burning  lake.  If  no  being  in  the  universe  should  condemn  us 
on  sinning,  we  must  condemn  ourselves.  Escape  what  we  may. 
we  cannot  escape  our  own  bar.  Were  the  Bible  abolished,  all 
this  would  remain  true.  Here,  then,  is  moral  government  as 
sui-e  as  our  own  being ;  and  when  we  step  outside  ourselves, 
and  look  about  us,  we  find  it  existing  all  around.  We  find  its 
meshes  everywhere,  not  only  running  over  the  world,  but 
running  into  eternity,  not  the  less  real  because  its  dread  secrets 
are  veiled  ofl*  by  death's  shadow,  or  buried  deep  in  the  tomb. 

Let  disorder  intrude  into  such  a  sphere — what  then  ?  Is  it 
to  be  patched  up  as  mere  infinnity  ?  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and 
as  our  soul  liveth.  No;  we  say  deliberately, as  our  soul  liveth, 
for  were  even  heaven  to  be  silent,  our  souls  would  speak,  for 
a  whole  moral  government  is  in  our  souls;  and  from  its  great 
depth  we  must  ciy  out,  even  from  ruin  we  must  ciy  out: 
Come  of  us  what  may,  let  that  law  of  love  be  upheld,  for  it  is 
the  life  of  all  rational  beings,  the  bliss  and  bond  of  the  moral 
universe.  That  golden  law  is  not  mere  counsel  or  advice,  it 
is  immutable  and  majestic  law.  As  such  it  must  be  enforced 
by  penalty.  If  the  rebel  can  be  spared,  compatibly  with  this, 
good ;  but  let  that  law  be  maintained  inviolate  if  a  world,  or  a 
thousand  worlds,  should  perish  for  that  end. 

Here,  again,  in  the  light  of  law,  or  divine  moral  government, 
the  idea  of  atonement  glances  up  anew.  God  hates  sin,  but  he 
loves  even  sinful  souls.  May  not  some  way  be  found  to  save 
these  Souls  and  yet  put  on  men's  sin  as  deep  a  brand  as  the 
eternal  fires  of  their  own  several  hells  could  bum  in  ?  The 
Christian  atonement,  the  blood  of  the  cross,  is  the  answer  to 
this  question ;  and  all  our  ideas  of  the  moral  universe  respond. 
Amen ! 

IV.  And,  finally,  to  understand  the  atonement,  we  must  have 
sound  views  of  sin.  What  is  sin  ?  Scripture  answers.  It  is 
the  transgression  of  the  law;  and  to  this  every  conscience  says. 
Amen!  Socialism  and  the  like  say,  No!  It  is  not  even  moral 
infinnity,  the  sinner  is  but  the  natural  product  of  circum- 
stances, nothing  worse;  and  the  saint  is  nothing  more  or 
better.  Were  theological  necessitarianism  as  honest  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  would  say  the  same  thing.  Now,  if  this  were 
tine,  atonement  could  have  neither  place  nor  meaning.  But 
it  is  monstrously  untrue.  Sin  is  sin;  of  vaiying  aggravation 
indeed,  but  in  no  case  inevitable,  and,  therefore,  in  no  case 
excusable.     So  we  feel  when  we  sin  against  man ;  how  much 
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more  when  we  sin  against  the  holy,  good,  and  infinite  God, 
and  against  that  law  of  love  which  is  the  transcript  of  his 
character,  and  the  outflow  of  his  heart.  If  so,  shall  the  sinner 
live  ?  Certainly  not  by  law,  or  by  due  course  of  moral  admin- 
istration, for  by  this  the  sinner  is  doomed.  There  must 
supervene  some  compensatory  measure,  not  indeed  to  make  God 
love  us,  but  to  let  God's  love  flow  out  to  us  in  a  wise,  safe,  and 
righteous  way. 

Here,  again,  as  before,  the  atonement-idea  in  some  form 
springs  up  in  the  wake  of  soimd  and  deep  views  of  sin.  The 
only  thing  left  us  to  consider  is, — ^"  Are  we  such  sinners  as  to  need 
this  expedient?"  or,  in  simpler  terms,  "Are  we  sinners  at  all?" 
Where  is  the  man  that  can  have  other  answer  to  this  but  one? 
Behold  we  are  vile.  We  cannot  answer  Thee  one  of  a  thousand. 
It  is  no  stray  sin  we  have  committed,  no  stray  omissions  pain- 
fully counted  up, — but  commissions  like  mountain-peaks  that 
pierce  defiant  into  the  heavens,  omissions  like  gulfs  that  yawn 
deep  as  hell^  transgressions  that  cover  the  entire  breadth  of 
our  sphere,  and  run  on  like  a  scarlet  track  through  the  whole 
length  of  our  lives.  Which  way,  whither  shall  we  fly  ?  Shall 
we  repent  ?  What  if  we  did  ?  Will  our  burning  tears  obliterate 
the  history  of  our  daring  deeds,  expiate  their  guilt,  undo 
their  mischief,  neutralize  the  streams  of  venom  they  have  dis- 
tilled, which  may  now  be  flowing  over  our  neighbourhood,  over 
our  nation,  into  a  distant  continent,  yea,  into  eternity,  and  may 
flow  on  till  it  meet  us  at  the  great  white  throne?  Ah,  vain 
thought!  We  must  dismiss  all  hope  of  expiating  our  guilt  by 
repentance,  or  penance,  or  charities,  or  self-torment,  or  aught  else. 
We  can  but  each  sigh  and  ejaculate :  "  Is  there  no  other  expe- 
dient ?  Death  is  advancing;  how  shall  I  meet  God?  K I  am  to 
reap  what  I  have  sown,  then  God  help  me !  If  I  am  to  atone  for 
my  sins — but  I  cannot;  I  can  but  hide  me  in  the  dust;  I  can 
but  wallow  in  despair.  If  I  look  to  the  law  I  but  hear  its 
thunders;  to  God,  I  but  see  his  terrore;  to  myself,  I  but 
see  my  ruin,  and  am  wrung  with  self-disdain.  "O  my 
God!"  may  I  cry,  "Enter  not  into  judgement  with  thy 
servant,  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  living  be  justified?"  Is  there 
no  daysman  between  God  and  me;  one  of  a  thousand,  who  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  both  ? " 

Yes;  anxious  soul!  Thank  God  there  is.  The  Gospel  comes 
expressly  to  tell  you  that  there  is; — One,  who  is  none  other 
than  God  himself  manifested  in  the  flesh,  who,  as  God,  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  God,  and  as  man,  can  lay  his  hand  upon  man. 
He  has  made  the  expiation  you  long  to  see.  Behold  the  God- 
given  Lamb!  "He  hath  taken  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
"The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  deanseth  fix)m  all  sin." 

J.  G.— G. 
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[Wc  insert  with  much  pleasure  this  elaborate  and  exhaustive  article  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Anderson.  It  is  at  once  deeply  spiritual  in  its  tone,  and  eminentiy 
philosophical  in  its  structure.  We  are  sorry  tha^  on  account  of  the  great 
length  of  the  article,  we  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  it  into  two  ; 
but  we  are  certain  that,  though  continued  to  the  next  number,  it  will 
be  much  appreciated  by  our  miuisters  and  general  readers.  They  will 
be  happy  to  otMerve  that,  although  differing  from  us  in  some  modes  of  expres- 
sion and  representation,  the  doctrinal  position  of  this  leading  dLvine  of  the 
Cumberlana  Presbyterian  Church,  is  strikingly  akin  to  our  own.  This  fact 
will  be  apparent  all  through  the  article,  and  especially  towards  its  close.  Dr. 
Anderson  was  for  some  time  em^oyed  in  connection  with  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  latterly  he  haa 
returned  to  a  pastoral  charge.  His  relatives  were  mixed  up  with  the  great 
revival  of  1800,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
*  Church  ;  and  their  names  are  found  mentioned  in  early  chronicles  among  the 
distinguished  founders  of  the  denomination.  These  were  Alexander  Anderson, 
his  grandfather  ;  T.  C.  Anderson,  his  uncle,  who  was  for  many  years  President 
of  Cumberland  University,  at  Lebanon  Town,  and  is  now  allied  with  Dr.  Beard 
\xi  conducting  the  theolo|;ical  dex>artment  there ;  and  Rev.  T.  Calhoun,  an  uncle 
to  his  mother.  This  article  is  designed  to  be  a  reply  to  the  views  on  Regenera- 
tion which  have  been  published  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Hodge,  of  Alleghany  Theological 
Seminaiy,  and  which  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  works  referred  to,  Dr.  Hodge  maintains  that  man  is 
wholly  passive  in  regeneration,  and  that  faith  and  repentance  are  by  no  meana 
to  be  regarded  as  conditions  of  salvation. — Ed.  K  JR,j 

Regeneration  is  that  change  by  which  the  unholy  will  in  man, 
and  enmity  to  God  and  his  law,  are  subdued,  and  a  principle  of 
supreme  love  to  God  and  his  law,  or  holy  affections,  are  implanted 
in  the  heart.     (  Webster* s  Dictionary.  J 

There  seems  to  have  been  in  every  age,  when  thought  is  active, 
a  certain  class  of  minds  whose  speculations  run  into  a  pantheistic 
channel.  Modem  pantheism  transfers  the  self-evolution  of  the 
creature  to  the  Creator, — predicates  what  is  true  in  the  sphere  of 
the  finite,  as  true  of  the  infinite.  To  arrive  at  truth  the  mind 
must  be  entirely  divested  of  the  idea  that  there  ever  was,  or  ever 
can  be  anjrthing  potential  and  imdeveloped  in  the  Divine  Being. 
As  the  Schoolmen  said, — he  is  *^  actus  pvHssimus  sine  ulla  poten- 
»  tialitate" — "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever."  He  is 
eternally  self-conscious,  and  his  self-knowledge  is  an  infinite  and 
fixed  quantity.  Hence,  there  cannot  in  the  eternal  ages  come  up 
at  any  moment  a  profounder  knowledge,  or  a  fuller  self-intuition, 
than  he  has  had  in  all  time  past;  but  his  self-consciousness  is  the 
same  exhaustive  self-contemplation  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
Such  is  God.  Therefore,  even  the  idea  of  development  in  the 
infinite  is  excluded.  Hence,  the  pantheistic  view  of  the  formation 
of  mind  or  matter  is  false.  They  are  not  an  effluent  portion  of 
the  essence  of  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  One ;  but  they  are  secondary. 
Matter  is  substance,  an  origination  de  nihilo  by  the  Creator's  fiat. 
But  are  there  not  germs  of  future  and  ceaseless  processes  going  on 

•  By  Rev.  S.  T.  Anderson,  D.D.,  Napoli,  N.Y.,  United  States,  Moderator  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  1869. 
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all  the  time  1  Is  tliere  not  a  potential  basis  at  the  bottom  of  every 
finite  development?  To  what  must  these  be  referred?  The  theist 
can  give  but  one  answer :  To  Grod.  To  his  mind  evolution  explains 
nothing.  Hence,  every  germinal  substance  must  be  a  creation  out 
of  nothing.  Development  is  not  the  origination  of  an  entity  from 
a  non-entity ;  neither  is  growth  creation,  but  only  the  expansion, 
of  a  germ  already  in  existence.  The  origin  of  a  new  thing  cannot 
ba  accoimted  for  by  development.  Any  attempt  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  univeree  on  such  a  principle  leads  to  a  cosmogony 
that  drives  the  mind  back  from  point  to  point  in  an  endless  series 
of  evolutions  which  are  secondary,  and  leaves  the  question  as  to 
the  primary  origin  of  any  germ  unanswered.  No  fact  is  more 
firmly  established  in  natural  history  than  that  a  germ  cannot 
inlay  a  foreign  element,  —  that  one  species  cannot  be  developed 
into  another.  A  development  can  be  accoimted  for  out  of  tlio 
latent  potentiality  at  the  base ;  but  the  base  can  be  accounted  for 
only  by  a  creative  act  of  Deity. 

Not  less  important  is  the  distinction  that  development  is  not 
necessarily  improvement.  The  evolution  is  from  some  germinal 
point ;  but  it  may  be  downward  as  well  as  upward, — it  may  be 
from  bad  to  worse  as  well  as  from  good  to  better.  ThLs  can  be 
true,  however,  only  in  the  domain  of  free-ioiU,  In  that  of  material 
nature,  the  germ  always  gives  a  normal  development;  and  as  it  is 
a  pure  creation  of  God,  its  development  must  be  healthy.  The 
metaphysical  idea  of  Gotl  is  that  he  is  a  pei'fect  being.  His 
perfection  is  absolute,  and,  hence,  he  is  immutable ;  for  immutability 
is  an  attribute  of  al)solute  perfection.  Hence,  he  cannot  perform 
MU  imperfect  work.  Each  product,  as  it  comes  forth  from  his  hand, 
has  all  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  development,  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  Man  in  his  normal 
condition  must  have  had  all  those  elements  essential  for  an  evolution 
that  would  work  out  for  him  a  swnmum  honum,  physically,  intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  spiritually.  His  experience  proves  that  the 
opposite  is  the  truth.  Hence,  his  development  is  not  normal ;  but 
by  the  abuse  of  free-will,  the  original  foundation,  laid  in  creation 
for  a  legitimate  and  progressive  growth,  has  been  displaced,  and 
instead  of  a  normal  development,  there  is  a  false.  This,  and  only 
this,  will  account  for  man's  present  status.  Instead  of  it  being 
one  of  joy,  peace,  and  life, — a  development  upward  and  tending  to 
perfection,  it  is  downward,  tending  towards  slow  decay  and  death. 
Hence,  there  must  have  been  an  apostasy  of  the  entire  race.  By 
the  apostasy,  which  could  not  occur  upon  any  other  principle 
than  that  of  the  abuse  of  free-will,  a  false  germ,  one  of  decay, 
was  inlaid.  By  this  revolutionary  act,  the  noi-mal  germ  constituting 
the  potential  basis,  which  provided  for  a  pure  progress,  and  that 
upon  the  grandest  scale  that  can  be  conceived  of,  was  displaced ;  and 
the  folse  germ,  the  new  second  basis,  is  developed,  giving  only  a  dark 
and  awfiil  history,  which  must  go  on  and  on  through  an  endless 
duration,  unless  supematui'ally  hindered.  But  let  it  ."be  carefully- 
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noted  that  this  secondary  basis,  which  alone  has  been  developed  in 
the  history  of  man,  did  not  arise  in,  or  come  out  of,  the  fii"st  man 
by  any  process  of  evolution ;  but  tiiat  it  is  stiictly  netv,  and  by 
tlie  free-will  was  orginated  de  nihilo.  The  original  lighteousness 
of  man  was  not  unfolded  into  sin.  This  sin  was  without  antecedents  ; 
and,  therefore,  originated  within  and  by  the  creature.  The  meta- 
physical idea  of  the  Divuie  Being  precludes  its  origination  with  him. 
The  idea  that  the  Creator  could  originate  de  nUiUo  moral  evil, 
implies  a  mutable  excellence,  and  therefore  a  possibility  of  self-i-uin. 
Again,  it  is  solely  the  prerogative  of  the  Creator  to  originate  de  nihilo 
any  good  thing.  Hence,  the  creature  cannot  de  nihilo  be  the  author 
of  good.  This  is  an  impossibility.  Therefoi-e,  if  thei-e  had  been  good  in 
the  race  it  would  have  resulted  from  the  development  of  the  originid 
germ  implanted  by  the  Creator.  Again,  as  sin  exists,  is  wide  spread, 
having  as  leaven  permeated  the  entire  mass  of  humanity,  we  must 
acknowledge  that  there  was  within  the  domain  of  the  finite  fi^ee-will 
of  the  first  man  a  possihilitas  peccandi.  Hence,  by  an  originant 
act  of  self-will,  man  passed  from  a  state  of  original  righteousness 
to  a  state  of  sin.  For  the  oiigin  of  moral  evil  coidd  not  arise, 
nor  can  it  be  accounted  for,  by  the  expansion  of  something  already 
in  existence,  any  more  than  the  origin  of  matter.  Development 
is  not  necessarily  improvement,  but  only  the  unfolding  of  that 
which  was  primarily  inlaid  in  the  gerjn.  Hence,  apostasy  compels 
the  theorist  to  acknowledge  that  which  is  far  removed  from  all 
pantheistic  ideas,  an  idea  which  he  is  very  prone  to  lose  sight  of, — 
to  wit,  that  development,  so  far  as  its  definition  is  concerned, 
may  be  synonymous  with  corruption  and  decline ;  and  hence,  the 
oi'ganic,  historical  sequences  may  be  those  of  decay  and  death, 
instead  of  bloom  and  life.  Processes  of  development  are  going  on ; 
but  this  affirms  no  particiUar  truth;  it  does  not  affiim  whether 
it  be  improvement  or  degeneracy.  Hence,  actual  observation  must 
determine  what  is  expanded.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  sphere 
of  free  agency,  as  to  whether  it  be  the  primitive  gei-m  originated 
by  the  Creator,  or  that  which  is  secondary,  originated  by  the  creature. 
As  there  was  a  vititiition  in  the  domain  of  physical  science  on  the 
part  of  those  who  assumed,  upon  an  a  piHori  basis,  that  a  species  of 
lower  order  could  be  developed  into  a  liigher,  and  thus,  from  a  monad 
through  a  succession  of  species,  man  be  evolved ;  so  there  has  been 
a  vitiation  of  true  metaphysics.  A  rigorous  analysis  has  established, 
as  a  fixed  fact,  that  one  species  is  never  developed  into  another.  A 
vegetable  seed,  through  all  the  Gnostic  aons,  or  all  the  geological 
cycles,  cannot  be  developed  or  transmitted  into  a  germ  of  animal 
life.  So  in  metaphysics, — there  is  no  evolving  pxKjess  that  warrants 
the  assertion  that  development  in  moi'al  agents  must  be  normal  and 
upward.  An  a  priori  definition  simply  requires  an  expanding  pro- 
cess ;  but  of  what  species,  or  of  what  basis,  must  be  determined  by 
other  principles  and  facts.  Hence,  theorists  of  this  class,  forgetting 
the  possibility  of  the  free-will's  defection  from  its  normal  basis,  and 
from  tlie  law  of  the  Creator,  have  dealt  with  man  as  they  would  with 
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a  ciystal  or  a  vegetable  seed,  which,  from  the  germ,  nnder  the  genial 
influences  of  chemical  action,  gives  the  blade,  then  the  stalk  clothed 
with  verdure  and  blossoms,  and  then  the  full  ear,  bearing  all  the  marks 
of  maturity.  Therefore,  in  thus  viewing  man,  they  have  regarded 
"evil"  as  "good  in  the  making."  "That  pure  malignity  can  exist" 
they  regard  as  "  the  extreme  proposition  of  unbelief."  That "  it  is  not 
to  be  entertained  by  a  rational  agent."  *  *  *  That  "  the  divine 
effort  is  never  relaxed;  the  carrion  of  the  sun  will  convert  itself  to 
grass  and  flowers;  and  the  man,  though  in  brothels,  or  jails,  or  on 
gibbets,  is  on  the  way  to  all  that  is  good  and  true."  *  Hence,  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  man,  the  denial  of  apostasy  leads 
to  the  denial  of  that  which  is  the  highest  endowment  of  man ; — to  the 
denial  of  that  which  elevates  him  in  the  scale  of  being  above  the 
vegetable,  and  distinguishes  him  from  the  brute  creation — ^namely, 
free-will. 

But  again  says  the  rationalist,  "  Truth  is  mighty,  and  will  prevail." 
Hence,  he  arrives  at  the  practical  concliision  that,  since  man.  is  a 
rational  creature,  he  therefore  will  work  out  his  rationality,  and 
in  every  respect  be  rational.  True  rationality  leads  to  right  action  in 
every  particular ;  and  hence  here  must  be  holiness  of  heart.  '  This 
leads  to  the  approbation  of  the  Holy  One,  and  thence  to  heavenly 
finiition  in  his  presence.  In  this  instance  has  not  the  theorist  for- 
gotten that  an  intellectual  process  can  give  no  proper  and  practical 
realization  of  truth  in  the  conduct  and  actions  of  life  ?  Do  not  these 
proceed  solely  from  the  emotional  part  of  man  1  Is  not  the  proper 
seat  of  growth  and  evolution  within  the  soul  1  Must  not  these  flow 
forth  from  its  proper  vitality,  the  heart  and  will  ]  Can  mere  intel- 
lectual facts  and  processes  work  out  a  true  and  real  moral  change  in 
himianity  1  Can  theory  produce  a  radical  movement  or  transforma- 
tion in  the  human  heart  and  will  1  In  every  instance  of  successful 
application  of  moral  principles  which  have  effected  a  radical  change, 
has  it  not  proceeded  from  the  practical,  and  not  the  theoretical  side  of 
human  nature  f  Hence,  though  the  truths  of  reason  and  ri^teous- 
ness  be  thoroughly  inwrought  and  elaborated  in  man's  intellectual 
part,  yet,  unless  they  have  a  place  in  the  emotional,  practical  part  of 
man,  they  are  not  developed.  As  sure  as,  by  apostasy,  sin  found  a 
lodgement  in  the  vitality  of  the  soul,  the  will  and  heart  of  man,  so 
sure  will  it  work  out.  It  is  the  active  principle;  and  the  whole 
evolutionary  process  gives  the  fruits  of  sin,  and  nothing  else.  No 
educing  process  can  bring  out  that  which  is  not  inlaid.  The  germ  of 
sin  wholly  supplanted  holiness  in  the  human  heart.  Hence,  there  is 
no  flexible  expansion  of  religious  truth  and  reason  possible ;  for  they 
dwell  not  in  man's  moral  and  voluntary  nature.  They  survive  only  in  a 
rigidly  intellectual  form  ;  and,  therefore,  no  mere  doctrine  of  religion 
has  the  power  of  unfolding  into  feeling  and  conduct,  and  cannot 
pliantly  move  the  heart  and  warm  into  life  those  principles  which 
should  well  up  spontaneously  in  the  human  soul. 

*  Emerson. 
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The  tlborist  who  argaes  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual,  and  thenoe 
ooncludes  that  the  normal  development  of  human  nature  is  necessarily 
taking  place,  merely  because  it  contains  within  itself  the  law  by 
which  it  ought  to  unfold,  is  in  error ;  for  this  is  making  development 
synonymous  with  improvement,  and  it  confounds  the  mental  with  the 
moral,  and  the  constitutive  with  the  voluntary.  The  speculations  of 
the  so-called  moral  philosophers  of  the  old  world  never  ripened  into 
maturity,  nor  did  they  give  a  healthy  vitality  to  the  moral  phases  of 
society.  Not  even  the  principles  of  a  Socrates  gavo  moral  life  to  the 
better  portion  of  society,  not  to  speak  of  the  worse ;  but  the  tide  of 
corruption  flowed  on  without  scarcely  a  ripple.  Convincing  testimony 
as  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  found  in  the  confessions  of 
Plato,  prompted  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  consciousness 
of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature.  The  apostle  Paul  affirms  that  in 
his  day  the  trutii  was  held  down  in  unrighteousness,  and  there  was 
no  spontaneous  development  of  the  truths  of  natural  religion ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  tide  and  tendency  of  the  opposite  principles 
were  so  powerful  and  overwhelming,  as  to  ''  change  the  truth  of  Qod 
into  a  lie;"  and  its  natural  fruit  was  that  they  *' worshipped  and 
served  the  ci^eature  rather  than  the  Creator."  Such  have  been  the 
fruits  and  tendency  of  natural  religion  in  every  age  of  the  world.  A 
supernatural  power  must  lay  hold  upon  the  soul  of  man,  and,  by  a 
transforming  agency,  break  off  the  shackles  of  superstition  and  the 
bonds  of  sin.  Let  the  soul  be  freed  by  sudi  a  power  frx>m  its 
bondage,  and  then  it  walks  in  newness  of  life.  Natural  religion  never 
has,  nor  can  it  ever,  accomplish  this  transformation. 

The  passage  from  holiness  to  sin  was,  by  an  absolute  originant  act 
of  self-will,  subject  to  no  limitation,  except  the  permissive  decree  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  thus  de'vuihilo  did  the  will  of  the  creature  call  into 
existence  tlmt  false  germ,  which,  having  supplanted  the  normal,  has 
been  developed  into  a  slow  decay  and  death.  True  morality  was 
supplanted,  and  degeneracy  and  corruption  implanted,  which  thenoe 
reign  in  the  heart  Can  the  will,  by  an  original  act,  reverse  this 
illegitimate  and  &lse  process  )  Is  there  no  educing  power  in  the  soul, 
or  an  educating  process,  that  will  retrace  these  ^iae  steps,  bring  the 
soul  back  to  the  original  starting  point,  and  then  lead  it  forth  anew 
by  a  ahining  way — ^^e  flowery  path  of  truth  and  righteousness  1  Or, 
if  the  human  will,  before  its  defection  frx>m  the  divine  law,  possessed 
the  power  to  create  moral  evil,  has  it,  after  the  fall,  power  to  create 
moral  good )  The  hypothesis  that  sudi  a  power  resides  in  the  will  is 
wholly  a  priori,  and  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  an  a  posteriori  con* 
flrmation.  An  a  priori  is  worthless  if  there  be  no  a  posteriori  test 
and  verification  to  corroborate  it.  K  such  an  originant  energy  is  in 
the  soul,  it  has  never  been  exercised,  nor  is  man  conscious  of  its 
existence ;  but  we  do  know  that  he  is  conscious  of  its  lack.  Psycho- 
logical and  practical  principles  do  not  affirm  of  the  sinful  will  an. 
originant  power  to  produce  holiness  separate,  apart,  and  distinct  from 
developed  and  cultivated  holiness.  Hence,  there  is  no  psychological 
principle  to  support  the  metaphysical,  and,  therefore,  it  must  b^ 
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spurious,  and  all  the  more  that  it  rests  upon  a  basis  purely  con- 
jectural. No  abstract  theory  has  scientific  value,  unless  it  has  a 
concrete  correspondent,  made  evident  by  actual  experience.  Hence, 
as  the  position  in  question  has  no  a  posteriori  principle  corresponding 
to,  and  matching  the  a  priori,  it  must  be  rejected.  But  suppose  the 
position  be  held  as  a  metaphysical  abstraction,  independent  of 
any  experimental  corroboration,  it  must,  even  in  this  form,  be 
regarded  as  illegitimate  and  false;  for  then,  by  an  inherent  power 
of  the  will,  it  can  become  the  absolute  and  sole  author  of 
holiness,  as  it  has  been  of  sin;  and,  therefore,  could  establish  for 
itself  an  absolute  meritoriousness  by  a  process  entirely  analogous  to 
that  by  which  it  established  its  absolute  guiltiness.  It  is  evident 
from  all  past  experience  that  it  has  the  power,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  Divine  Spirit,  of  creating  moral  evil,  and  establishing 
for  itself  absolute  demerit ;  but  that  it  can,  in  like  manner,  originate 
moral  good,  is  to  affirm  that  it  can,  imassisted,  establish  for  itself  an 
absolute  merit.  But  every  act  of  the  finite  will  is  exercised  in 
accordance  with  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
except  on  the  side  of  moral  evil,  for  it  is  only  on  this  side  that  it  can 
act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God.  Therefore,  no  finite  will  can 
claim  for  itself  the  total  merit  of  holiness,  as  it  can  and  must  take  the 
total  demerit  of  sin.  If  then  all  moral  good  is  so  related  to  the 
Divine  Spirit  that  its  origination  cannot  be  predicated  of  a  finite  un- 
fallen  spirit,  then,  a  fortiori,  it  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  fsdlen 
apostate  will  of  man.  Hence,  in  order  to  a  reversal  of  the  false  pro- 
cess now  going  on,  and  that  a  radical  change  be  wrought  in  t^e 
soul,  such  as  to  turn  its  whole  course  of  evil  into  a  channel  of 
righteousness,  so  that  spontaneously  it  shall  bring  forth  good  fruit, 
supernatural  power  must  interfere.  The  natural  germinates  only  the 
foul  abnormal  products  of  sin.  Hence,  its  passage  back  from  sin  to 
holiness  must  be  supematuiul.  The  agency  must  be  creative,  not 
educive.     It  must  be  an  instantaneous,  and  not  a  gradual  process.* 

Certain  principles  and  truths  have  been  lodged  in  the  human  mind 
which,  even  an  athelEit  must  admit,  are  destined,  as  the  history  of  the 
race  clearly  establishes,  to  have  a  full  and  complete  development. 
Though  these  may  from  various  causes  have  been  hindered  in  their 
progress,  yet  they  still  exist  and  are  a  reality,  a  factor  in  the  career 
of  mankind,  and  will  work  their  way  to  the  surface.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  idea  of  popular  liberty.  Though  by  oppression 
and  tyranny  it  may  have  been  repressed  for  generations,  yet  it  will 
eventually  make  its  appearance,  and  usually  with  an  energy  that 
seems  to  be  heightened  in  its  operation  in  proportion  to  its  long 
suppression.  Just  as  water,  pent  up  and  held  in  check  by  a  dam, 
when  it  breaks  over  the  barrier,  carries  everything  before  it ;  so  are 
these  popular  demonstrations  truly  overwhelming.  And  hence,  in 
some  instances,  they  present  the  darkest  pages  in  the  nation's  annals. 
Such  was  the  French   revolution.     These  ideas  have  a  necessary 

•  For  some  of  the  foregoing  thoughts  I  am  indebted  to  Philosophy  qf  History, 
by  Dr.  Shedd. 
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existence  in  human  nature,  and  are  destined  to  be  developed.  May 
it  not  be  affirmed  as  an  incontrovertible  fact,  that  ''whatever  has 
been  inlaid,  either  in  matter  or  in  mind,  by  the  Creator  of  both, 
is  destined  by  Him,  and  under  His  own  superintendence,  to  be 
evolved  ?"  Dare  any  one  affirm  that  one  of  these  shall  be  annihilated, 
and  shall  not  have  a  full  exhibition  in  an  expanding  process  sooner  or 
later  1  One  of  these  innate  principles  is  the  idea  of,  and  desii'e  for, 
immortality.  No  principle  is  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  universal  mind 
than  this.  Is  it  not  destined  to  work  out  and  be  developed  into  a 
living  reality?  Is  there  an  innate  principle  for  which  God  has  not 
made  ample  provision  for  its  gratification  ]  Would  Infinite  Benevo- 
lence implant  in  the  human  breast  a  longing  thirst,  and  make  no 
provision  for  its  being  satisfied  1  Is  it  not  truly  and  firmly  inlaid  in 
the  Christian  heart  and  consciousness,  that  an  immortality  of  glory 
can  be  obtained  only  through  and  by  the  Messiah  1  Is  not  justifica- 
tion by  Christ's  atonement  a  doctrine  of  divine  reason,  and  a  positive 
truth  inwrought  into  the  heart  of  Christianity,  which  shall,  through 
the  church,  receive  a  full  and  complete  development  1  Have  not  the 
facts,  the  dominant  truths,  of  this  great  remedial  system,  been 
permeating  the  heart  of  mankind,  and  working  their  way  to  the  sur- 
^Lce  of  society  for  centuries  ?  Shall  we  not  say,  judging  the  future  by 
the  past,  that  the  full  development  of  the  doctrines  of  the  cross  will 
become  a  verity,  and  all  men  become  converts  to  the  Christian  faith  1 

The  idea  of  a  paradise  is  an  instinct  bom  with  man,  and  towards  it 
his  thoughts  have  been  so  many  times,  and  under  a  vicissitude  of  so 
many  circumstances,  turned,  that  it  has  become  a  habit,  an  inspiration 
with  him.  The  poetry  of  the  soul  follows  where  a  true  theology  leads 
the  way.  Hence,  "  The  golden  conception  of  a  paradise  is  the  poet's 
guiding  thought."  This  is  a  Biblical  verity,  and  not  a  mere  mythical 
conception  embodied  in  the  traditions  of  the  nations.  In  the  morning 
of  human  existence  there  was  a  ga/rdeii,  as  a  first  page  in  his  history, 
which  mirrors  to  his  soul  a  paradisiacal  state,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of 
life  and  temper  its  griefs.  Was  the  type  a  reality  %  If  it  were  not, 
it  would  have  no  power  to  generate  the  antitype  which  has  ever 
floated  before  the  mind  of  man.  Amid  the  toils,  the  sorrows,  the 
losses,  the  ills,  and  the  bereavements  of  life,  the  weary  earthly  pilgrim 
looks  forward  and  upward  to  a  paradise  of  Innocence  and  Love.  But 
are  there  no  preparatory  steps,  no  specific  qualification  for  an  en- 
trance into,  and  the  enjoyment  of,  this  blissful  abode  %  Thei*e  is  a 
silent  monitor  in  the  human  breast  which  speaks  in  unmistakable 
tones  of  ill-desert,  of  guilt ;  and  thus  there  is  a  consciousness  of  a  want 
of  proper  qualification  for  entrance  into  an  abode  so  blissful.  What 
is  known  in  the  Gospel  as  regeneration,  gives  this  qualification. 

The  Scriptures  evidently  teach  that  the  incarnate  Son  of  God  came 
into  our  world,  and,  by  a  life  and  death  of  active  and  passive 
obedience,  made  a  full  and  complete  satisfaction  to  divine  justice. 
The  atonement  was  not  a  mere  relaxation  of  the  law,  dependent  upon 
the  arbitrary  and  optional  will  of  the  Divine  Being,  according  to  the 
Grotian  Soteriology.     Is  it  possible  to  separate  the  divine  wiU  from 
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the  divine  nature  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  divine  law  is  a  statutory  pro- 
vision,  and  not  natural  and  necessary,  as  following  out  of  his  essential 
being  ]  Is  not  the  divine  will  the  execution  of  the  divine  essence  1 
Can  the  divine  law  be  the  effect  of  mere  and  isolated  will!  It 
springs  from  the  will ;  it  is  in  immutable  harmony  with  truth  and 
righteousness.  Hence,  neither  law  nor  penalty,  as  they  are  the 
inevitable  efflux  of  the  divine  essence,  can  be  relaxed,  any  more  than 
the  attributes  of  omnipotence  or  omniscience.  The  remedial  provision 
of  salvation,  made  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  satisfaction  of  this  law  by 
his  penal  sufferings,  as  well  as  righteousness  for  the  believet  by  h^ 
active  obedience.  Many  persons,— either  from  a  partial  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  or  a  misintei-pretation  of  some  of  their  teachings,  or  from  a 
desire  to  bolster  up  a  previously  formed  creed,  or  under  the  benight- 
ing influence  of  a  sinful  heart, — ^have  misinterpreted  and  wrongly 
applied  the  provision  of  salvation  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Man  is  a  sinner  because  he  has  violated  the  divine  law;  for  "sin  is 
the  transgression  of  law."  The  law,  and  the  law  only,  condemns  the 
sinner.  If  Jesus  Christ  met  the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  fully 
satisfied  justice  for  man,  then  man  is  free  from  condemnation.  Henoe, 
if  "Christ  tasted  death  for  every  man,"  then  (according  to  these 
theorists)  "  every  man  " — all  men  will  be  saved.  We  regard  this  as 
a  one-sided  and  very  partial  view  of  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
Sin  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  abhorrent  to  God.  The  Gospel 
remedy  is  not  to  save  men  in  sin,  but  from  sin, — ^to  free  them  from  its 
power  and  dominion.  But  after  the  atonement  was  made  by  the  Re- 
deemer, it  was  still  his  own.  If  God  the  Father  accepted  the  atone- 
ment as  made  by  the  Son,  still  it  belonged  to  God  and  not  to  the 
sinner.  Jesus  was  under  no  obligation  to  man  to  make  it.  He  owed 
no  debt  to  the  trangressor,  which  imposed  obligations  upon  him  to 
make  the  atonement.  Hence,  he  had  a  perfect  inalienable  right  to 
impose  any  conditions  which  he  thought  best  that  man  could  comply 
with,  in  order  that  he  should  receive  the  benefits  of  the  atonement. 
It  is  stipulated  in  the  Gospel,  for  God's  glory  and  for  man's  own 
good,  usefulness,  and  happiness,  that  none  except  the  r^enerate  shall 
be  saved. 

We  are  all  "  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath."  Man  is  bom  in 
sin,  and  the  lusts  of  sin  are  his  delight.  He  bears  not  the  fruits  of 
righteousness,  but  those  of  sin.  His  laws,  religions,  conversation, 
conduct,  amusements,  the  serious  business  of  life, — in  diort,  his  whole 
history, — ^prove  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and  lives  in  open  violation  of  God's 
law.  It  matters  little  whether  a  man  worship  an  image  of  wood  or 
stone ;  whether  he  idoHze  the  amusements  of  the  world ;  whether  he 
be  so  immersed  in  the  pursuit  of  secular  knowledge,  or  of  gain  in  the 
business  vocations  of  life,  as  to  exclude  God  from  his  heart — ^he  needs 
a  change  of  heart  to  make  room  for  God,  and  to  give  him  a  relish  for 
God's  service.  A  careful  consideration  of  God's  character,  and  what 
are  his  essential  attributes,  will  make  it  evident  to  the  mind  that  he 
cannot  admit  the  sinner  to  the  blessings  of  heaven.  He  is  perfectly 
holy  and  just.     All  the  instincts  of  his  nature  lead  him  to  hate  sin 
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in  all  its  forms,  even  those  man  is  wont  to  look  upon  as  matters  of 
little  moment.  The  sinner  loves  sin.  It  is  his  delight ;  and  he  rolls 
it  under  his  tongue  as  a  sweet  morsel.  His  feelings,  and  the  whole 
bent  of  his  charactei*,  are  in  opposition  to  the  divine  law  and 
character.  His  heart  is  set  upon  contravening  God's  designs  and 
government.  His  purposes  and  endeavours  are  to  fiiistrate  those  of 
God.  A  sovereign  in  this  world  surrounds  himself  with  those  who 
are  his  friends,  and  who  will  endeavour  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out 
his  purposes  and  designs  in  every  department  of  his  government.  If 
a  sing]^  officer  contravenes  the  purposes  of  his  sovereign,  he  is  dis- 
charged. Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Sovereign  of  the 
nniverse,  the  King  of  kings,  would  be  more  shortndghted  Qian  man  ? 
Can  it  be  that  God  knows  so  little  of  what  constitutes  wise  policy, 
as  to  siuTound  himself  with  enemies  whose  whole  purpose  and  desire 
would  be  to  thwart  him  in  the  administration  of  his  government. 

A  reception  of  the  sinner  into  heaven  is  an  approval  by  God  of  his 
character.  This  is  to  suppose  him  to  love  that  which  deserves 
absolute  reprobation;  which,  according  to  his  own  declaration,  meiits 
his  hatred.  This  would  be  an  absolute  coutradiction  in  his  character. 
It  would  be  a  revolution  in  the  universe,  for  its  laws  and  government 
would  be  reversed.  God  would  be  changeable,  and  hence  no  longer 
perfect.  This  reception  of  the  sinner  would  also  be  an  external 
fervour  shown  him.  His  reception  would  be  after  the  close  of  his 
probationary  state.  But  any  external  favour  shown  to  the  guilty 
alter  the  close  of  probation,  is  an  approval  of  his  conduct  during  pro- 
bation, and  this  is  a  reward.  A  i-eward  should  always  be  strictly  in 
accordance  with  conduct.  Probation  having  closed,  the  whole  course 
of  conduct  of  the  individual  is  then  before  the  judge,  and  his  recep- 
tion of  the  probationer  would  be  a  solemn  judicial  testimony  in  his 
favour,  if  Gfod  approves  him.  But  if  God  did  not  feel  approbation, 
his  reception  would  be  the  declaration  of  a  gross  falsehood  to  the 
universe.  It  would  be  a  declaration  that  the  sinner  deserved  proofs 
of  his  favour,  although,  heretofore,  he  had  denounced  him  as  a  rebel 
and  an  object  of  his  wrath;  and  now,  while  cherishing  the  same 
feelings  in  his  heart,  he  was  an  object  of  his  complacency !  A  solemn 
and  judicial  declaration,  that  right  and  wrong,  that  sin  and  holiness, 
are  one  and  the  same  thing  !  Hence,  the  glory  of  God  demands  a 
change  of  heart  as  a  pre-requisite  to  a  seat  in  heaven.  But  heaven  is 
not  an  abode  of  idleness,  whose  lazy  subjects  spend  an  eternity  bask- 
ing dreamily  in  the  sunshine  of  God's  countenance.  Nor  is  it  one 
vast  monastery  with  numberless  cells  in  which  anchorets  might  spend 
ages  in  the  contemplation  of  some  airy  speculation.  No  drones  £11 
the  hive  of  the  universe,  but  all  are  workers.  Its  inhabitants  are 
all  formed  for  usefulness.  As  cycle  after  cycle  of  time  is  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were,  the  glorified  spiiit  incessantly  waits 
upon  and  does  the  bidding  of  him  who  governs  all.  Heaven  is  the 
seat  of  supreme  happiness — ^a  place  of  true,  solid,  sincere,  and  eternal 
enjoyment.  The  foundation  of  such  enjoyment  for  created  beings 
depends  upon  holiness  and  a  virtuous  character.     All  their  affections 
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must  be  virtuous  without  any  mixture.  Since  it  is  God's  dwelling- 
place,  the  abode  of  those,  and  only  those,  who  are  pure  and  holy,  it  is 
called  the  high  and  holy  place — ^the  habiUUian  of  holiness.  The  sinner 
cannot  exercise  the  i^ections  which  are  in  harmony  with  such  a 
place.  He  could  neither  unite  in  the  holy  pursuits  which  engage  its 
inhabitants,  nor  accord  with  such  companions.  In  this  world,  sinners 
neither  love  Grod  nor  trust  the  Redeemer ;  they  neither  delight  in  the 
companionship  of  the  pious,  nor  regard  them  with  complacency ;  they 
neither  regard  the  law  of  God,  nor  yield  obedience  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Gospel.  Could  they  be  happy  in  spending  one  eternal 
Sabbath,  when  "they  rest  not  day  nor  night,  saying.  Holy,  holy, 
holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  who  wast,  who  art,  and  who  art  to 
come  V*  A  new  heart  is  indispensable  to  their  own  happiness.  But, 
moreover,  they  could  not  be  useful  unless  they  took  delight  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  assigned  them  by  heaven's  Sovereign. 
Happiness,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  state  of  self-approbation  flowing 
from  a  consciousness  of  having  done  right,  from  the  disposition  to 
do  good,  and  fi-om  conduct  in  which  to  the  Oiliest  extent  this  disposi- 
tion has  been  carried  out.  The  good  in  heaven  is  a  common  or  public 
good,  to  which  all  private  or  personal  purposes  are  cheerfully  subordi- 
nated. No  selfish  affection  operates,  and  no  selfish  desire  or  aim 
exists.  Selfishness  is  wholly  excluded.  Every  mind  is  expanded  with 
affections  which  embrace  all  and  the  interests  of  all.  All  these  facts 
are  against  the  sinner.  His  affections  are  selfish,  all  tend  to  self,  and 
all  concentrate  in  interests  opposed  to  the  general  welfare.  Hence,, 
every  wish  of  his  heart  would  oppose  those  around  him.  His  character 
woidd  stand  alone  and  separate.  He  could  find  delight  only  in  those 
pursuits  for  which  he  has  a  taste.  As  his  taste  is  formed  wholly 
with  reference  to  sin  and  its  pursuits,  only  in  the  practices  of  sin 
could  he  find  any  disposition  heartily  to  engage.  But  sin  is  the 
cause  of  all  woe  and  wretchedness.  Sinners  cherish  in  their  hearts 
lust,  and  m  their  lives  practise  fraud,  cruelty,  injustice,  oppression, 
and  violence.  If  admitted  to  heaven,  these  would  prevail  as  they 
now  exist  in  this  world.  Is  it  not  incredible  that  Crod  would  suffer 
such  a  state  of  things  ?  The  sinner  must  have  a  change  of  heart  if  he 
would  be  happy  and  useful  in  heaven. 

If  regeneration  must  take  place  in  order  that  heaven  be 
entered  and  enjoyed,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to 
every  man,  not  only  to  know  how  it  is  brought  about,  but  also  to 
know  when  it  must  ti^e  place.  Upon  these  two  points  revelation  is 
our  only  sure  guide.  But  with  the  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  the 
logical  deductions  of  reason  are  not  at  war.  Harmoniously,  as  parts 
of  one  great  system  of  truth,  they  blend.  Truth  cannot  be  at 
variance  with  itself.  But  the  most  perfect  accord  must  subsist  in  all 
its  parts.  As  reason  indicates  that  regeneration  should  take  place 
during  probation,  the  word  of  God  plainly  declares  the  same.  As 
reason  teaches  that  this  life  constitutes  man's  period  of  probation,  in 
like  manner  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach  the  same  truth,  and  that  the 
friture  is  a  state  of  reward.     Do  not  both  reason  and  revelation  affirm 
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that  each  moral  being  ought  to  be  rewarded  according  to  that  which 
each  has  done  during  probation?  Could  justice  demand  or  be 
satisfied  with  a  different  course  1  Should  not  God's  treatment  of  the 
immortal  spirit  be  a  true  testimony  as  to  the  real  character  of  the 
individuall  Death  is  a  physical,  not  a  moral  change.  It  cannot 
make  any  change  in  the  moral  character.  Hie  cessation  of  the  vital 
principle  causes  the  soid  to  depart  from  the  body;  and,  therefore, 
leads  to  its  departure  from  one  mode  of  existence  to  another.  Death 
remoTes  the  probationer  from  probation  to  lus  reward.  Hence,  it  is 
plainly  declared  in  the  word  of  God,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might ;  for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor 
knowledge,  nor  wisdom,  in  the  grave  (sheol),  whither  thou  goest." 
Eccl.  ix,  10.  That  is,  all  that  a  man  ought  to  do  in  his  probationary 
state,  during  his  natural  life,  should  be  done  zealously  and  promptly  ; 
for  the  time  of  death  will  very  soon  come  when  it  cannot  be  done, 
since,  in  sheol,  it  cannot  be  done.  The  work  which  appropriately 
belongs  to  this  life  cannot  be  done  in  that  which  is  to  come.  If  it 
be  neglected,  eternity  will  not  bring  to  view  a  time  when  it  can  be 
done.     This  idea  the  following  comments  teach  : — 

Starke  :  "  The  obligations  that  you  owe  to  the  body,  you  owe 
doubly  to  the  soul.  O  man,  neglect  not  the  labour  due  to  thy  soul ; 
tiie  night  of  death  is  coming  when  no  man  can  work." 

Cramer  :  "  We  should  perform  the  work  of  our  calling  with  a  re- 
solute and  confident  spirit,  and  never  hesitate  in  our  charge." 

Hbnostenberg  :  ^*  That  we  should  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  is 
required  by  the  facts,  that  what  we  leave  undone  here  below  is  never 
done ;  that  the  tasks  placed  upon  us  by  God  for  this  life,  and  which 
here  remain  unperformed,  never  find  their  performance ;  and  that  the 
gifts  and  powers  conferred  on  us  for  this  life  must  be  used  in  this  life." 

Did  not  the  blessed  Redeemer  say,  "  The  night  cometh  when  no 
man  can  work  1 "  The  night  here  spoken  of  is  the  night  of  death. 
Day  is  the  time  of  life.  If  the  work  which  appropriately  belongs  to 
^e  da^/  be  neglected,  it  cannot  be  performed  in  the  night, 

Whedon  :  "  Though  man  may  partially  work  by  the  literal  night, 
yet  the  spiritual  night  of  death  is  the  perfect  termination  of  all  living 
operations." 

Barnes  :  "  Night,  here,  represents  death.  ...  It  is  literally 
true  that  day  is  the  appropriate  time  for  toil,  and  that  the  night  of 
death  is  a  time  when  nothing  can  be  done."  He  then  quotes  the 
above  passage  from  Ecclesiastes,  and  adds  :  *'From  this  we  may  learn, 
1st.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  employ  all  our  time  in  doing  the  will  of 
Qcd.  2nd.  That  we  diould  seek  for  opportunities  of  doing  good,  and 
suffer  none  to  pass  without  improving  it.  We  go  but  once  through 
the  world,  and  we  cannot  return  to  correct  errors,  and  recall  neglected 
opportunities  of  doing  our  duty."  Manifestly  these  passages,  and 
others  of  like  import,  prove  that  man's  probation  closes  at  death. 
The  future,  therefore,  must  be  a  state  of  reward,  and  that  according 
to  the  deeds  of  this  life.  Regeneration  must  take  place  in  this  life, 
or  there  is  no  admittance  into  heaven. 
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Hie  teachings  of  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  necessity  of  reg^ieration, 
are  exceedingly  plain  and  pointed  (John  iii,  3), — '<  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again  ( ycvvnOif  Ai^Bw,  begotten  from  above*),  he  oeinnot  see  the 
kingdom  of  God."  Regeneration  is  here  called  a  birth,  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  a  striking  analogy  in  some  particulars  to  the  natural  birUi. 
As  the  natural  birth  is  the  beginning  of  earthly  life ;  so  the  spiritual 
birth  is  the  beginning  of  spiritual  life.  As  the  natural  birth  intro- 
duces us  to  ihe  natural  light  of  the  world ;  so  the  spiritual  birth 
introduces  us  to  the  spiritual  light  of  the  €k>spel.  As  the  natural 
birdi  is  invariably  followed  by  a  carnal  course  of  conduct;  so  the 
spiritual  birth  introduces  us  to  a  new  and  spiritual  course  of  action. 
As  by  the  natural  birth  the  child  has  a  new  state  of  existence;  so 
by  the  spiritual  birth  the  child  of  Qod  has  a  state  of  existence  equally 
new.  As  the  natural  birth  is  the  moment  when  we  really  begin  to 
live  to  any  purpose ;  so  the  spiritual  birth  is  the  moment  when  God 
reveals  himself  to  us  as  our  Father,  and  as  children  of  God,  we 
begin  the  life  ahd  service  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  he  gave 
us  our  being. 

In  the  following  verses  the  change  here  spoken  of  is  declared  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  Tliere  is  no  entrance  into,  or  enjoyment  .of 
the  emoluments  and  privileges  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  without 
this  supernatural  biith.  *^  Ye  nmst  be  bom  again"  Tins  declares  its 
absolute  necessity.  It  contributes  to  our  seeing.  The  mind  is  en- 
lightened by  the  Spirit.  The  understanding  more  clearly  ^prebends 
truth, — a  comprehension  of  evangelic  trutib  which  the  unr^^erate 
cannot  have. 

Since  the  hec^t  is  regarded  as  the  seat  of  moral  life  and  character, 
embracing  the  individual  disposition,  religion  is  said  to  be  of  the  heart 
But  the  native  disposition  is  sinfiil.  Hence,  regeneration  is  often 
spoken  of  as  being  a  change  of  heart,  the  imparting  of  a  new  or  dean 
heart  (Ez.  xxxvi,  26,  27)  :  "  A  new  heai-t  also  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you :  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony 
heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh.  And  I 
will  put  my  spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  ye  shall  keep  my  judgements,  and  do  them.''  This  is  i^presented 
by  the  prophet  as  one  of  the  special  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  under  the 
Messianic  dispensation.  Considering  man's  depravity,  the  gift  of  a 
new  heart,  and  the  spirit  of  God's  grace  in  that  heart,  must  be  r^;arded 
as  an  inestimable  blessing.  This  constitutes  that  qualification  which 
prepares  the  soul  for  the  enjoyment  of  God  etem&lly. 

Joel  ii,  13  :  "  Rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  garments,  and  turn 
unto  the  Lord  your  Gkxi."  Here  the  prophet  founds,  "  upon  the  call 
of  Jehovah  contained  in  the  preceding  verse,  an  exhortation  to  sincere 
inward  repentance,  which  he  supports  by  encouragements  deduced 
from  the  benignity  of  the  divine  character."t 

Ps.  li,  10  :  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God;  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me."     The  Hebrew  word  rendered  create,  denoting  an 

*  "  God  is  our  Father,  and  not  our  mother." — Dr.  Cox. 
t  Henderson's  Commentary  on  the  Minor  Prophets,  in  loc. 
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act  of  creation,  is  ihe  word  iised  in  Qen.  i,  1.  Here  it  is  evidentlj 
used  in  the  sense  of  causing  that  to  exist  which  did  not  eodst  before. 
Now  this  is  a  clear  recognition  that  regeneration  is  a  supernatural 
work,  is  dependent  upon  divine  power  ;  a  recognition  of  the  fieust  that 
Gk>d  <m\j  can  perform  this  work.  The  idea  is,  '*  that  his  heart  might 
be  made  pure;  that  his  affections  and  feelings  might  be  made  right; 
that  he  might  have  what  he  was  conscious  that  he  £d  not  now  possess, 
— a  dean  or  a  pure  heart."  *  David,  by  experience,  feeling  his  need 
of  a  pure  heart,  and  knowing  that  God  alone  had  the  power  to  impart 
it^  thus  sincerely  prayed  that  this  work  should  be  wrought  in  him. 

Ez.  xi,  19,  20  :  *'  I  will  give  them  one  heart,  and  I  will  put  a  new 
spirit  within  you;  and  I  will  take  the  stony  heart  out  of  their  flesh, 
and  will  give  them  a  heart  of  flesh :  that  they  may  walk  in  my  statutes, 
and  keep  mine  ordinances,  and  do  them."  This  passage  implies  that 
ability  to  walk  in  the  statutes  of  the  Lord  is  a  result  of  a  new  heart; 
and  hence,  without  a  new  heart  man  will  not,  and  cannot  keep  his 
ordinances.  The  inability  arises  from  the  heart  being  wholly  set  on 
evil — the  will  tending  wholly  to  self. 

Gal.  vi,  16  :  "  For  in  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any 
thing,  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature."  The  performance  or 
non-performance  of  any  external  religious  rite,  neither  entitles  any 
one  to,  nor  excludes  any  one  from,  heaven.  God  accepts  him  who  is 
created  anew, — **  The  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness."  A  change  is  produced  in  the  renewed 
heart  that  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  act  of  creation.  It, 
morally,  makes  the  man  over  again,  so  that  he  becomes  a  new  man. 
It  is  true  this  expression  is  figurative;  but,  as  in  the  creation  of 
matter  there  was  an  exertion  of  divine  power,  so  in  the  conversion  of 
a  sinner  there  is  as  truly  an  exertion  of  divine  power.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  as  indispensable  as  in  the  former.  The  change  produced  is 
80  great,  so  radical,  as  to  make  a  new  man  of  the  individual.  He  has 
new  views,  new  motives,  new  feelings,  new  principles,  and  new  plans 
of  life.  This  change  is  so  deep,  that  the  inner  man  is  new.  It  is  so 
dear,  so  entire,  and  so  abiding,  as  to  justify  calling  him  a  new  creature. 
No  moral  change  which  takes  place  on  earth  is  so  great  and  so  thorough 
as  that  wrought  in  regeneration.  It  can  be  wrought  only  by  tibe 
power  of  God  ;  yet  it  is  with  the  concurrence  of  the  subject. 

1  Peter  i,  22,  23  :  "  Seeing  ye  have  purified  your  souls  in  obeying 
the  truth  through  the  Spirit  unto  unfeigned  love  of  the  brethren ;  .  .  . 
being  bom  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  incorruptible,  by 
the  word  of  God  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  This  pure  and 
unfeigned  love  has  its  beginning  with,  and  ending  in,  Grod.  It  is 
fervent,  embracing  all  the  energies  of  the  soul.  The  word — Grod's 
truth — ^is  made  use  of  in  its  energizing  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
the  heart,  in  renewing  it,  and  turning  the  whole  current  of  self-will 
from  self  to  God  and  his  people.  Luther:  "  If  I  put  the  cup,  con- 
taining the  wine,  to  my  lips,  I  drink  the  wine  without  swallowing  the 
cup.  Such  also  is  the  word,  which  the  voice  brings ;  it  sinks  into  the 
heart  and  becomes  alive,  while  the  voice  remains  without  and  passes 

*  Barnes'  Notes,  in  loc. 
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away.  It  is,  therefore,  a  divine  power,  yea,  it  is  Qod  himself."  It  ia 
abld  to  kill,  and  to  make  alive  (Rom.  vii,  10).  It  kills  the  power 
of  sin,  and  quickens  the  soul  with  respect  to  spiritual  things. 

Titus  iii,  5  :  "  Not  by  works  of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the  washing  of  r^eneration, 
and  renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  In  this  passage  the  same  general 
idea  is  inculcated,  but  under  figurative,  yet  illustrative  lar^iage. 
Ellicott :  **  St.  Paul  speaks  of  baptism  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
no  mere  observance,  but  that  it  was  a  sacrament  in  which  all  that  waa 
inward  properly  and  completely  accompanied  all  that  was  outwarcL 
He  thus  can  say,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  that  it  was  a  lover 
of  resignation,  as  he  had  definitely  put  him  on, — a  blessed  state, 
which,  as  it  involved  remission  of  sins  and  a  certain  title  ....  to 
resurrection  and  salvation,  so,  if  abided  in,  most  surely  leads  to  final 
salvation," 

2  Cor.  V,  17  :  "  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature :  old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new."  This 
passage  evidently  teaches  a  radical  change,  a  change  which  affects 
the  man  so  much  that  he  enters  upon  a  new  life.  His  former  self,  as 
it  were,  is  passed  away.  A  new  self,  averse  to  those  things  which  lie 
formerly  loved,  and  in  which  his  whole  being  was  wrapped  up,  now 
acts  and  influences  him  in  everything  which  he  does.  Now  there  i» 
a  special  relish  and  love  for  divine  and  holy  things.  His  whole  being, 
his  will,  is  swallowed  up  in  God*s  will. 

Deut.  X,  16  :  "Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and 
be  no  more  sti&ecked."  This  passage,  as  applied  by  the  apostle 
Paul,  shows  that  circumcision  of  the  heart  and  spiritual  baptism,, 
which  is  regeneration,  are  synonymous. 

These  passages,  and  many  more  which  are  found  in  the  Word  of 
€k)d,  assuredly  te^ich  that  regeneration  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
seat  in  glory,  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  and  employments  of 
heaven ;  and  that  it  is  a  sovereign  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Hence 
we  see  that  the  chasm  between  the  unr^enerated  heart  and  the 
Creator  is  so  deep  and  so  wide  that  no  educing  process  can  bridge  it 
over;  that  nothing  short  of  a  supernatural  work,  wrought  in  the 
heart  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  can  make  the  human  will  harmonize 
with  Grod%  and  implant  that  "perfect  love"  which  "casteth  out 
fear."  Though  no  educing  process  gives  the  spiritual  birth,  neither 
can  it  be  the  result  of  moral  suasion.  A  presentation  of  truUi, 
though  accompanied  by  powerful  appeals,  cannot  change  the  dis- 
position. Under  these  it  can  remain  the  same.  There  must  be  a 
spiritual  efficiency  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind  and  heart  in  con- 
nection with  the  truth.  We  are  taught  that  a  new  heart  and  a  right 
spirit  are  given ;  that  the  laws  of  God  a/re  ptU  into  the  liearts,  and  are 
written  in  the  minds  of  men,  an  effect  requiring  far  more  efficient 
cause  than  the  mere  presentation  of  truth.  The  efficient  cause  is  the 
Holy  Spirit  quickening — ^imparting  the  new  life.  But  as  to  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  the  Spirit  gives  this  new  life,  God  has  not 
revealed  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  history  of  philosophy,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  history  of 
oscillation  rather  than  ot  progress.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  questions,  settled  apparent^  for  a  time, 
come  again  to  the  front  to  be  discussed  with  all  the  keenness 
and  acrimony  with  which  they  were  accompanied  when  first 
mooted.  It  is  the  swing  of  the  pendulum.  \Ve  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  there  is  no  progress.  There  is  progress; 
but  it  is  slow.  The  Eternal  is  never  in  a  hurry  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  his  laws.  There  are,  however,  several  considerations 
which  account  for  the  slowness  of  the  march  of  intellect. 
Lord  Bacon,  in  his  Novurti  Organum,  says  that  "  the  idola  and 
false  notions  which  have  hithei*to  occupied  the  human  intellect, 
and  cleave  deeply  to  it,  not  only  beset  the  minds  of  men  so 
as  to  leave  a  difficult  avenue  for  truth ;  but  even  after  passage 
has  been  given  and  allowed,  they  will,  on  the  renewal  itself  of 
the  sciences,  again  offer  and  be  troublesome ;  unless  men,  beinff 
premonished,  make  provision  as  far  as  possible  against  them,  * 
But,  besides  the  idola  of  Bacon,  there  are  many  subjects  upon 
which  accurate  knowledge  is  impossible,  owing  to  the  limita- 
tion imposed,  in  present  circumstances,  upon  the  human 
mind.  There  are  physiological,  patholological,  and  psycho- 
logical questions  over  which  a  cloud  must  for  ever  rest,  owing 
to  the  exigencies  of  our  nature.  The  case  of  Alexis  St.  Martin 
only  occurs  in  a  decade  of  centuries,  if  even  then. 

But  although  absolute  truth  or  certainty  cannot  in  many 
cases  be  obtained,  this  is  not  a  reason  why  we  should  cease 
speculation  or  discussion.  Lessing  said  that  were  God  to 
come  to  him  with  truth  in  one  hand,  and  the  search  for  the 
truth  in  the  other,  and  ask  him  to  choose,  he  would  prefer  the 
search  for  the  truth.  Although  we  cannot  subscribe  to  this, 
yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  search  for  the  truth  has  a 
beneficial  influence  upon  our  intellectual  and  moral  being. 
Even  should  we  not  find  the  truth  we  seek  (certainty  upon  a 
given  topic),  we  shall  perchance  discover  cognate  verities,  just 
as  the  study  of  alchemy  led  to  the  science  of  chemistry. 

"Truth  is  in  each  flower, 
As  well  as  in  the  solemnest  things  of  God ; 
Truth  is  the  voice  of  Nature  and  of  Time ; 
Truth  is  the  startling  monitor  within  us. 
Nought  is  without  it ;  it  comes  from  the  stars, 
The  eolden  sun,  and  every  breeze  that  blows ; 
Truth  it  is  God — and  God  is  every  where.'* 

In  examining  our  mental  history  we  shall  very  possibly 
find  that  truth  has  come  to  us  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  did 
to  poor   Blanco  White.      He  says :  "  Truth  has  never  mani- 
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fested  itself  to  me  in  such  a  broad  stream  of  light  as  seems  to 
be  poured  upon  some  minds.    Truth  has  appeared,  to  my 
mental  eye,  like  a  vivid,  yet  small  and  tremoling  star  in  a 
storm,  now  appearing  for  a  moment  with  a  beauty  that  enrap- 
tured, now  lost  in  such   clouds   as,  had  I  less  faith,  mignt 
make  me  suspect  that  the  previous  sight  had  been  a  delusion." 
The  question — ^How  do  men  come  into  the  possession  of 
truth  ? — ^is  one  of  great  importance,  but  with  which  we  are  not 
art  present  particularly  concerned.     Lying  on  the  same  plane 
wiwi  it,  or  m  the  same  line  of  direction  is  another,  namely. 
What   are   the  respective   functions  of  reason  and  faith  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  opinion?    And  in  order  to  have 
correct  thought  on  the  subject  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the 
terms.      And  first.  Reason.      The  term    is    used    somewhat 
variously,    (a.)  It  has  been  used  as  a  mark  to  distinguish 
man  from  the  lower  animals ;  for  although  some  of  these  are 
more  intelligent  than  others  in    knowing  their  owners,  in 
understanding  what  is  said  to  them,  and  in   their  devices, 
acting  as  man  does  to  secure  certain  ends,  yet  he  far  surpasses 
them  in  the  possession  of  intelligence.     "  Reiason,"  says  Stewart, 
"  is  used  sometimes  to  express  ttie  whole  of  those  powers  which 
elevate  man  above  the  brute,  and  constitute  his  rational  nature, 
more  especially,  perhaps,  his  intellectual  powers."     ^6.)  It  is 
used  in  common  language  to  denote  "  motive  or  cause"  for  the 
performance  of  actions,  as  when  we  say  that  the  reason  why 
a  certain  man  acts  in  a  given  way  is  on  account  of  his  parsi- 
mony,   (c.)  It  is  employed  to  denote  the  eflScient  cause  of  an 
event,  as  when  it  is  remarked  that  the  minister  is  not  in  his 
place  by  reason  of  ill  health.     Whately  remarks  of  reason: 
""This  word  is  used  to  signify  (1.^  all  the  intellectual  powers 
collectively ;  (2.)  those  intellectual  powers  exclusively  in  which 
man  differs  firom  brutes ;  (3.)  the  faculty  of  carrying  on  the 
operation  of  reasoning;  (4.)  the  premiss  or  premises  of  an 
argument,  especially  the  minor  premiss ;  and  it  is  from  reason 
in  this  sense  that  the  word  reasoning  is  derived ;  (5.)  a  cause, 
as  when  we  say,  that  the  reason  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  that 
the  moon  is  interposed  between  it  and  the  earth."     Reid,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  iTvtellectvxd  Powers,  savs :  "  We  ascribe  to  reason 
two  offices,  or  two  degrees.    The  first  is  to  judge  of  things 
self-evident;   the  second,  to   draw   conclusions   that  are   not 
self-evident  from  those  that  are.     .     .     .     The  fii'st  is  purely 
the  gift  of  heaven;  and  where   heaven  has  not  given  it,  no 
education  can  supply  the  want.     The  second  is  learned  by 
practice  and  rules,  when  the  first  is  not  wanting.     A  man  who 
nas  common  sense  may  be  taught  to  reason.     But  if  he  has  not 
that  gifl,  no  teaching  will  make  him  able  either  to  judge  of 
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first  principles,  or  to  reason  from  them."  A  summary  of 
Hamilton's  remarks  in  note  is  as  follows :  Reason  has  been 
employed  to  denote — (1.)  our  intelligent  nature  in  general,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lower  cognitive  faculties,  as  sense, 
imagination,  and  memory ;  and  in  contrast  to  the  feelings  and 
desires,  including  conception,  judgement,  reasoning,  intelligence, 
pova, ;  (2.)  the  right  and  regular  use  of  our  rational  fkculties ;  (3.) 
the  dianoetic  and  noetic  nmctions  of  reason. 

The  difference  between  the  two  functions  of  reason  was  well 
put  by  Aristotle,  as  quoted  by  Sewell :  "  There  is  one  faculty,'* 
he  says,  "by  which  man  comprehends  and  embodies  in  his 
belief  first  principles  which  cannot  be  proved,  which  he  must 
receive  from  some  authority;  there  is  another  by  which,  when 
a  new  fact  is  laid  before  him,  he  can,  when  that  it  is  in  con- 
formity with  some  new  principle  possessed  before.  One  process 
resembles  the  collection  of  materials  for  building,  the  other 
their  orderly  arrangement.  One  is  intuition,  the  other,  logic. 
One  pcvs,  the  other  Bpumjuri;  or,  to  use  a  modem  distinction,  one 
is  reason  in  its  higher  sense,  the  other  understanding." 

From  what  has  just  been  stated,  then,  it  would  appear  thai 
the  term  "Reason,"  although  variously  applied,  has  two  pri- 
mary significations : — ^first,  as  denoting  the  faculty  of  intuition 
by  which  we  perceive  first  truths ;  and,  secondly,  as  denoting 
the  exercise  of  our  intellectual  powers  in  arriving  at  truth. 
In  other  woixis,  it  is  used  to  denote  the  noetic  laculty,  the 
faculty  bv  which  a  priori  truth  is  perceived ;  and  sometimes 
as  the  dianoetic  or  discursive  power,  by  which  we  arrive  in- 
directly at  certain  conclusions.  Were  I  to  assert  that  a  certain 
man  was  at  London  and  Edinburgh  at  the  same  moment  of 
time,  I  should  assert  what  was  contrary  to  the  intuitive  truth 
that  a  body  cannot  be  at  two  places  at  one  and  the  same 
moment  of  time.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  contrary  to  the 
reason.  Again,  were  I  to  assert  that  all  men  should  be  raised 
from  the  dead  with  the  precise  bodies  which  were  buried,  this,, 
although  not  directly  contrary  to  the  noetic  faculty,  is  clearly 
contrary  to  the  reason  as  used  dianoetically.  But,  indeed, 
when  we  say  that  a  statement  is  unreasonable  in  the  latter 
sense,  it  will  be  found  that,  when  analyzed,  it  is  contrary  to 
the  primary  ftinction  of  the  reason,  the  perception  of  a  priori 
truth. 

Let  us  now  consider  Faith.  The  term  is  used  in  a  philo- 
sophical and  theological  sense.  Hamilton  observes :  "  The  terms 
instinctive  belief,  judgement,  cognition,  are  therefore  expressions 
not  ill  adapted  to  characterize  a  belief,  judgement,  cognition,, 
which,  as  Qie  result  of  no  anterior  consciousness,  is  Uke  the 
products  of  animal  instinct,  the  intelligent  effect  of  (as  &t  aa 
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we  are  concerned)  an  unknown  cause."  We  believe  that  such 
cognitions  are  true,  and  cannot  help  believing  them.  They  are 
self-luminous.  Dr.  M'Cosh,  in  his  Institutions  of  the  Mind, 
says  of  Faith  :  "  It  is  that  operation  of  soul  in  which  we  are 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  what  is  not  before  us,  of  what  is 
not  under  sense  or  any  other  directly  cognitive  power.  It  is  a 
native  energy  of  the  mind,  quite  as  much  as  knowledge  is,  or 
conception  is,  or  imagination  is,  or  feeling  is.  Every  human 
being  entertains,  and  must  entertain,  faith  of  some  kmd.  He 
who  would  insist  on  always  having  immediate  knowledge, 
must  needs  go  out  of  the  world,  and  yet  he  believes  in  no 
other."  (419).  And  Dr.  Young,  in  hia  Province  of  Reason,  says : 
"  Faith,  so  mr  as  it  belongs  to  philosophy,  has  two  distinct  but 
closely  i-elated  senses,  into  one  or  other  of  which  all  its  applica- 
tions may  be  resolved.  First  of  all,  it  is  simply  equivalent  to 
belief,  holding  for  true  and  real.  Secondly,  it  is  used  to  mean 
confidence,  trust  in  a  statement,  a  principle,  a  person,  any- 
thing. The  second  of  these  senses  necessarily  includes  the 
first,  but  the  first  may  exist  without  the  second."  Were  I  to 
define  faith,  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  conviction  of  the  mind 
that  a  statement  is  true,  or  in  harmony  with  reality.  When 
applied  to  a  person  it  is  a  conviction  that  the  person  is  a  true 
man,  a  man  of  character,  a  man  that  will  stand  to  his  word,  a 
man,  in  short,  who  has  the  "  courage  of  his  convictions."  As 
regards  a  priori  truth,  the  function  of  reason  and  faith  is 
analogous,  or  rather  identical,  since  the  terms  describe  the  same 
phenomena  of  the  intellect — namely,  self-luminous  propositions. 
But  from  this  point  they  bifurcate.  "St.  Austin  accurately 
says,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  we  know  what  rests  upon  reason; 
we  believe  what  rests  upon  authority.  But  reason  itself  must 
rest  at  last  upon  authority ;  for  the  original  data  of  reason  do 
not  rest  upon  reason,  but  are  necessarily  accepted  by  reason  on 
the  authority  of  what  is  beyond  itself.  These  data  are,  there- 
fore, in  rigid  propriety,  beliefs  or  trusts.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  last 
resort  we  must  perforce  philosophically  admit  that  belief  is  the 
primary  condition  of  reason,  and  not  reason  the  ultimate 
ground  of  belief."  (Vide  Sir  W.  Hamilton.)  But  although  in 
the  last  resort  in  reasoning  we  must  fall  back  upon  faith, 
yet  faith  in  truths  not  self-evident  must  also  proceed  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  reason.  If  we  believe  without  reason,  then 
our  belief  is  presumption  or  absurd.  "  In  particulai*,"  says  a 
living  writer,  "it  would  be  far  wrong  to  insist  on  any  one 
believing  in  the  existence  of  any  object,  or  in  any  truth  with- 
out a  warrant.  True,  the  mind  is  led  to  believe  in  much 
intuitively,  but  it  is  because  the  objects  or  verities  are  self- 
evident,  and  reflexly  can  stand  the  tests  of  intuition.    And  in 
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all  cases  in  which  we  have  not  this  self-evidence,  it  is  entitled 
to  demand  mediate  evidence,  and  should  not  concede  credence 
till  this  is  furnished.  It  is  not,  indeed,  justified  in  insisting 
that  all  darkness  be  dispelled,  but  it  is  abandoning  its  pre- 
rogative when  it  declines  to  demand  that  light  be  afforded, — 
either  direct  light,  which  is  the  most  satisfactory,  or  reflected 
light,  where  direct  light  is  unavailable,  as  it  is  in  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  instances.  An  allowable  faith  has  thus 
ever  the  sanction  of  reason,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  the  issue  of 
a  consequential  reasoning.  Faith  is  thus  liable  to  be  tested 
even  as  reason  is ;  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  lay  reason  aside  on 
the  pretence  of  following  a  faith  which  will  not  allow  itself 
to  be  examined.  Where  the  truth  is  alleged  to  be  intuitive,  it 
must  submit  to  be  tried  by  the  marks  of  original  conviction. 
Where  it  professes  to  be  the  conclusion  of  reasoning,  the  pro- 
<^ss  may  be  subjected  to  the  crucible  of  the  logic  of  inference. 
Where  it  claims  to  be  the  result  of  a  gathered  experience,  it 
must  be  prepared  to  stand  an  examination  by  the  canons  of 
induction." 

But  although  faith  has  a  reasonable  basis,  it  must  ever  be 
remembered  that  its  sphere,  although  in  harmony  with  the 
reason,  goes  beyond  the  reason,  or,  in  other  words,  transcends  the 
reason.  I  look  upon  the  plane  of  my  past  life.  I  find  many 
instances  of  divine  love  shedding  a  calm  and  holy  light  upon  it. 
How  will  it  be  in  the  future  ?  We  cannot  reason  about  life  as 
about  nature.  The  laws  of  nature  are  fixed;  but  the  wiU  of  man 
is  free,  and  our  life  here  is  affected  by  the  volitions  of  our  fellow- 
beings.  How  then  will  it  be  in  the  future  ?  Reason  cannot 
answer ;  but  faith  hears  the  word  of  promise — "I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee."  And  although  reason  could  not  calm 
the  heart's  flutter,  faith  sheds  its  cahn  influence  over  the  soul. 
Again,  I  take  a  retrospect  of  my  moral  life.  Assuming  that 
there  is  an  All-Perfect  Being,  and  that  I  am  his  creature, — ^it  is 
a  dictum  of  reason  that  I  should  love  him  with  all  my  heart. 
I  interrogate  myself.  Have  I  done  this  ?  I  feel  condemned 
in  my  own  heart.  Is  there  pardon  for  my  sin  ?  Will  God 
forgive  my  iniquity  ?  What  can  reason  say  to  this  1  She  can 
say  nothing,  she  is  dumb.  But  heve  comes  a  messenger.  He 
claims  to  be  commissioned  by  God.  I  examine  his  credentials. 
This  is  the  province  of  reason.  I  cross-question  him,  and 
believe  him  to  be  an  envoy  of  heaven.  I  receive  or  believe  his 
testimony,  rest  in  the  propitiation,  and  rejoice  in  the  full 
forgiveness  of  (Jod.  My  faith  is  reasonable;  and  the  illustra- 
tion shows  the  respective  spheres  of  reason  and  faith.  But 
this  by  the  way. 

Let  us  consider — 
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I.  The  sphere  of  reason  and  faith  in  regard  to  the  existence 
of  God. 

One  method  of  proving  the  divine  existence  is  bj*  the 
argument  a  poeteriori,  or  by  ascending  from  the  effects  to  the 
cause.  We  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  when  we  meet 
with  manifest  proo&  of  design  in  human  work,  that  they 
must  have  been  designed  by  some  one.  A  design  implies  a 
designer.  By  applying  this  principle  to  the  world  around  us 
we  are  everywhere  met  with  proofe  of  order,  design ;  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  the  world  must  have  been  designed 
by  some  one,  it  must  have  had  a  designer,  or,  in  other  words, 
it  must  have  been  made  by  God.  But  there  is  an  objection 
to  this  argument.  No  conclusion  can  be  more  extensive  than 
its  premises ;  and  since  the  universe  is  limited,  the  argument 
a  posteriori  only  proves  the  existence  of  a  limited  Deity,  not 
the  Infinite  Being  whom  Christians  worship.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  methods  of  proving  the  existence  of  God,  as  the 
argument  a  priori,  and  the  moml  argument — ^man's  need  of 
God;  but  the  argument  from  design  is  popular,  and  the 
objection  urged  deserves  consideration.  How  can  it  be  met  ? 
We  cannot  meet  it  by  denying  its  basis  or  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests — ^that  a  conclusion  cannot  be  more  extensive 
than  its  premises.  But  although  reason  pure  and  simple' 
cannot  take  us  out  of  the  difficulty,  yet  the  objection  is  of  the 
slightest  possible  character  in  pomt  of  fact.  We  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion,  that  a  being  who  has  wrought  such 
wonders  around  us  and  in  the  planetary  worlds,  has  exhausted 
his  resources.  How  can  we  limit  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
God  since  we  have  such  demonstrations  of  them  everywhere  1 
"  It  has  often  been  asked,"  says  Brougham, "  why  we  believe  that 
the  same  result  wiU  happen  from  the  same  cause  acting  in  the 
like  circumstances — ^the  foundation  of  all  instruction ;  and  no 
answer  has  been  given  except  that  we  cannot  help  so  be- 
lieving,— that  the  condition  of  our  being,  the  nature  of  our 
minds,  compels  so  to  believe ;  and  we  take  this  as  an  ultimate 
fact,  incapable  of  being  resolved  into  any  fact  more  general 
Can  we  help  believing  that  a  being  capable  of  creating  what 
we  see  and  examine,  is  also  capable  of  exercising  other  acts  of 
skill  and  power?  Can  we  .avoid  believing  that  the  same 
power  which  made  all  the  animals  and  vegetables  on  our 
globe,  suffices  to  people  and  provide  other  worlds  in  like 
manner?  Again,  can  we  by  any  effort  bring  our  minds  to 
suppose  that  this  being's  whole  skill  and  power  were  ex- 
hausted by  one  effort,  and  that,  having  sufficed  to  create  the 
universe,  it  ceases  to  be  effective  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever?   The  answer  is  that  we  cannot;  that  we  can  as  ctoon 
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believe  in  the  sun  not  rising  to-morrow,  or  even  his  light 
ceasing  to  be  differently  refrangible.  .  .  .  When  wo  see 
such  stupendous  exertions  of  power,  upon  a  scale  so  vast  as 
far  to  pass  all  our  faculties  of  comprehension,'  and  with  a 
minuteness  at  the  same  time  so  absolute,  that,  as  we  can,  on 
the  one  hand,  perceive  nothing  beyond  its  grasp,  so  we  are,  on 
th^  other  hand,  unable  to  find  anything  too  minute  to  escape 
its  notice,  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  conclude  that  there  is 
nothing  above  or  below  such  an  agent,  and  nothing  which 
we  can  conceive  is  impossible  for  such  an  intelligence." 

It  is  the  function  of  the  reason  then,  viewed  dianoetically  in 
respect  of  the  divine  existence,  to  collate  proofs  of  design  and 
order  as  exist  in  the  universe,  and  to  draw  the  conclusion 
that  they  point  to  an  intelligent  agent — God;  and  it  is  the 
province  of  faith  to  believe  or  look  upon  this  agent  as  infinite 
in  power  and  wisdom,  although  the  works  of  the  universe  are 
limited. 

II.  Let  us  consider,  secondly,  reason  and  f&ith  in  respect  of 
revelation. 

A  book  is  placed  in  my  hand.  It  contains  important 
announcements  and  fclaims  to  be  a  revelation  from  God.  It  is 
•  the  Bible.  Although  the  scribes  claim  inspiration,  we  cannot 
reasonably  admit  this  claim  without  inquiry,  since  any  one 
may  claim  inspiration  whilst  only  a  pretender  to  the  divine 
afflatus.  How  shall  this  be  determined  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
how  are  we  to  be  intelligently  satisfied  that  the  book  comes  from 
God,  and  thus  occupies  a  sui  generis  position  amongst  all  other 
books  in  the  world  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  we  must 
dispose  of  certain  preliminary  matters  that  lie  in  our  way. 
Upon  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  God,  wise  and  powerful, 
we  cannot  suppose  it  would  be  denied  that  it  was  a  possible 
thing  for  him  to  give  a  revelation  of  his  mind  in  a  book.  If 
we  can  communicate  our  ideas  one  to  another  by  written 
thought,  there  was  nothing,  as  far  as  reason  sees,  to  prevent 
God  doing  the  same  should  he  see  fit.  Whether  he  would 
likely  do  so  or  not  must  be  determined  by  the  peculiarity  of 
our  position.  To  determine  this,  however,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  reason.  Can  the  reason  give  the  ultimate  end  of 
man's  creation?  We  think  it  can.  God  being  the  gi'eatest 
and  best  being  in  existence,  must  have  had  himself  before 
himself  as  the  ultimate  object  of  creation.  Man  was  thus  made 
to  glorify  or  live  for  God.  Man  as  man  is  the  child  of  God, 
and  his  true  happiness  and  progress  consists  not  in  obeying 
his  blind  instincts,  but  in  keeping  his  passions  in  subordination 
to  his  reason.    The  true  ideal  of  man  is,  as  a  happy  child  of 
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God,  loving  him  supremely,  and  living  in  harmony  witli  the 
laws  of  his  being.  But  in  order  to  love  God  we  must  know 
him,  and  the  relation  he  sustains  to  us.  We  cannot  love  God 
if  to  us  he  has  no  existence,  or  should  we  think  that  he  hates 
us.  But  a  knowledge  of  God  may  be  lost.  It  may  be  lost  by 
an  individual,  or  by  a  community,  or  by  a  world.  It  has  been 
lost  by  men,  as  is  proved  by  their  abominable  idolatries  and 
will  worship.  If  men  then  should  be  restored  to  happiness  and 
progress,  they  must  be  furnished  with  true  views  of  God.  But 
man,  we  have  seen,  is  God's  child, — a  child  that  has  lost  his 
way  in  the  region  of  moral  life ;  and  if  God  still  cherishes  love 
towards  him,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that  he  will  give  him 
that  revelation  of  his  character  which  is  the  moral  means  of 
his  restoration  ?  We  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  If  Grod  loves  his  children,  he  will  do  all 
that  he  wisely  can  to  restore  them,  and  this  makes  it  probable 
that  he  will  give  a  revelation.  Whether  the  Bible  is  thai 
revelation  or  not,  is  another  question,  and  must  be  determined 
by  evidence ;  but  we  have  gained  a  step  when  we  make  out  the 
probability  of  a  revelation. 

Should  a  revelation  be  given,  it  is  fair  and  reasonable  to 
expect  that  it  should  be  accompanied  with,  or  contain  such 
proofs,  as  would  entitle  it  to  reception;  but  the  nature  and 
amount  of  that  evidence  cannot  be  postulated  by  the  reason. 
"As  we  are  in  no  sort  judges  beforehand,"  says  Butler,  "by 
what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree,  or  by  what  means,  it  were 
to  have  been  expected  that  God  would  naturally  instruct  us ; 
so  upon  supposition  of  his  affording  light  and  instruction,  by 
revelation,  additional  to  what  he  has  afforded  us  by  reason  and 
experience,  we  are  in  no  sort  judges,  by  what  methods,  and  in 
what  proportion,  it  were  to  be  expected,  that  this  supernatural 
light  and  instruction  would  be  afforded  us."  All  that  we  are 
fairly  entitled  to  demand  is,  that  the  evidence  be  of  such  a 
character  as  to  satisfy  an  ingenuous  and  truth-loving  mind  of 
the  divinity  of  the  volume.  More  than  this  man  is  not  entitled 
to  demand,  and  less  than  this  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
reason.  But,  although  reason  cannot  determine  the  nature  and 
amount  of  evidence  in  behalf  of  a  revelation,  it  may,  and  can, 
afSrm  certain  things  respecting  it  before  receiving  it.  It  may, 
for  instance,  be  fairly  affirmed  that  it  will  be  accompanied  by 
such  evidence  as  will  produce  credence  in  candid  mmds ;  that 
it  will  tend  to  elucidate  what  is  doubtful  or  dark  in  providence 
or  nature ;  and  that  its  teachings  will  be  in  harmony  with  the 
prior  revelations  of  God,  as  given  in  the  cosmical  arrangements, 
or  the  evolutions  of  natural  and  mental  laws;  and  that  its 
tendency  would  be  to  promote  the  happiness  and  the  progress 
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of  the  people  receiving  it.  Now,  all  this  is  affirmed  of  the  Bible 
as  a  divine  revelation  to  men.  It  is  held  that  the  Scriptures 
come  to  us  with  the  sign  manual  of  God  upon  them,  in  the 
form  of  propliecy  and  miracle.  Either  miracles  were  wrought 
in  attestation  of  the  teacher,  or  they  were  not;  and  it  is  the 
province  of  reason,  to  determine  whether  the  evidence  of  such 
works  is  sufficient  or  otherwise.  If  the  evidence  is  sufficient — 
if  there  is  satisfactory  proof  "that  many,  professing  to  be 
original  witnesses  of  the  Christian  miracles,  passed  their  lives 
in  labours,  dangers,  and  sufferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in 
attestation  of  the  accounts  which  they  delivered,  and  solely  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  accounts," — if  there  is  such 
evidence,  then  the  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
admitted  has  been  tendered,  and  we  are  bound  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  the  teacher  in  regard  to  dogma.  Reason,  having 
admitted  the  trustworthiness  of  the  witnesses,  has  laid  a  basis 
for  rational  faith,  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  this  admission  that 
we  must  deal  with  difficulties  in  the  volume.  I  say  difficulties, 
because  we  are  not  able  to  affirm  by  the  reason  that  the  Book- 
revelation  shflJl  be  free  from  difficulty,  any  more  than  the 
revelation  of  nature  and  providence  is  free  from  difficulty.  Wc 
must  deal  with  difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  as  the 
theist  deals  with  such  in  nature.  He  believes  that  the  world 
Ls  the  work  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerful,  and  good  being.  But 
ho  often  meets  with  apparent  contradictions  to  this  idea  of  the 
first  cause,  in  the  shape  of  disease,  disaster,  and  malformation. 
Some  would  say  that  a  toad  is  an  ugly  creature,  and  that  there 
is  no  melody  in  the  chatter  of  a  magpie  and  braying  of  an  ass. 
But  the  theist  does  not  admit  that  these  are  proofs  of  the  non- 
existence of  God,  for  such  admission  would  be  suicidal;  and  he 
explains  them  in  harmony  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  the  essen- 
tial unity  and  catholicity  of  truth.  But  the  principle  in  the 
one  case  is  also  applicable  in  the  other,  and  no  consistent  theist 
can  refuse  to  admit  its  application.  Humanity  is  not  now 
what  it  was  when  it  came  primarily  from  the  hands  of  God, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  disease  should  be  generated 
amongst  men  and  that  there  should  be  malformations.  It 
would  only  be  in  harmony,  or  analogical  with  this  which  we  see 
in  nature,  were  the  Bible  not  to  be  so  perfect  as  it  came  at 
first  from  the  hand  of  God.  The  original  copies  are  lost,  and 
uninspired  copyists  having  transcribed  from  the  first  editions, 
it  was  only  natural,  and  what  might  have  been  expected,  if 
slight  deviations  should  now  and  then  titmspire.  This  is  what 
we  find;  but  the  substantial  character  of  the  first  copy  is  still 
held  to  be  in  our  edition.  "  The  integrity  of  a  book,"  savs 
Knapp,  "  requires  only  that  its  text  be  in  such  a  state  that  the 
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object  for  which  the  book  was  written  is  fully  answered.  When 
we  assert  the  integrity  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  we  do  not  pretend 
that  every  letter,  word,  and  expression  in  our  present  copies 
exactly  answers  to  the  original  text,  but  that  the  general  con- 
tents, the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  taught  in  it  with  uncor- 
rupted  conectness  and  cei*tainty."  We  do  not  agree  with 
Lessing,  "that  the  human  race  had  not  been  benefited  so  much 
by  the  doctrines  tauglit  in  the  Bible,  as  by  the  inquiries  and 
investigations  to  which  the  Bible  has  given  occasion;"  although 
it  is  true  that  the  human  race  has  been  benefited  by  solving 
Bible  problems.  Now  this  principle  which  the  theist  adopts, 
of  looking  at  the  abnormal  through  the  normal,  is  applicable,  as 
we  have  said,  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Bible.  It  is  undoubtedly 
the  function  of  the  reason  to  examine  the  credentials  of  an 
ambassador,  and  if  these  are  found  correct,  to  believe  that  he  is 
the  person  representing  the  kingdom  from  which  he  comes. 
If  the  government  from  which  he  comes  is  honourable  and 
trustworthy,  our  executive  enters  upon  negotiations  with  him 
if  these  are  in  the  question.  We  believe  his  statements  because 
we  have  examined  hLs  credentials.  It  is  the  same  with  a 
traveller.  Suppose  I  know  the  man,  have  known  him  for 
many  years,  and  have  never  known  him  tell  a  lie, — known, 
moreover,  that  he  was  offered  (but  refused)  a  great  bribi.^ 
to  lie, — that  he  was  threatened  with  death,  but  would  nnt 
lie, — lay  long  in  jail,  rather  than,  lie, — suppose  I  know- 
all  this,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  reject  such  a 
man's  testimony  to  a  matter  of  fact.  Should  he  tell  me  of 
strange  creatures  in  foreign  climes, — such  as  flying  fish,  and 
mareupials, — I  would  be  warranted  in  believing  his  testimony, 
although  such  creatures  were  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  observa- 
tion. Reason  could  not,  v.^yon  a  priori  grounds,  affirm  whether 
there  were  such  creatures  or  not.  All  that  it  can  say  is,  the 
man  is  trustwoi-thy,  and  entitled  to  be  believed.  I  might  be 
laughed  at  for  believing  such  stories,  but  my  faith  would  be 
rational,  although  condemned  by  all. 

Whether  God  would  forgive  men  should  they  sin,  or  upon 
what  principle,  reason  cannot  disclose ;  yet  the  questions  are 
of  infinite  moment  to  sinnei-s  such  as  we  are.  We  find  it, 
however,  announced  by  certain  men  that  there  is  forgiveness, 
and  that  there  is  forgiveness  upon  a  given  principle.  Now, 
the  primary  question  to  be  settled  here  is  the  credentials 
of  the  men.  Either  they  speak  the  truth  or  they  do  not. 
How  are  we  to  know  ?  They  must  give  some  authentication 
of  their  mission  in  order  to  reasonable  faith.  If  I  receive  their 
testimony,  it  ma}'-  cost  me  my  earthly  all,  and  life  itself  We 
find   upon   inquiiy  that  as  far  as  their  moral   character  is 
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concerned  it  is  unexceptionable,  and  this  is  an  important 
particular.  We  find  that  their  testimony  gathei-s  round  a 
matter  of  fact — the  resun-ection  of  Christ.  If  Christ  were 
i-aised  after  death,  this  could  only  be  done  by  God,  and  must 
be  regarded  as  his  approval  of  Christ's  teaching.  It  was 
possible  for  God  to  raise  Christ ;  but  whether  he  did  so  or  not 
must,  to  us,  rest  on  testimony.  Were  the  men  who  bore 
witness  to  this  trustworthy  ?  Now,  we  find  that  they  were 
competent  witnesses,  having  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the 
<*ase.  We  find,  as  already  remarked,  that  they  were  morally 
excellent  in  their  characters,  that  they  preferred  to  die  rather 
than  be  false,  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  they  wrought 
miracles  in  authentication  of  their  mission.  Now,  faith  in  the 
testimony  of  such  men  is  reasonable  when  they  allege  that  we 
are  pardoned  by  faith  in  the  propitiation  of  Christ ;  and  not  to 
receive  their  testimony  is  to  sin  against  the  reason,  and  this  is 
substantially  to  sin  against  God. 

The  principle  or  ground  upon  which  pardon  is  announced — 
namely,  his  death — when  examined  by  reason,  is  seen  to 
confirm  the  moral  law,  to  be  conservative  of  the  divine 
administration,  and  to  reflect  the  highest  honour  upon 
God  in  the  way  of  illustrating  his  wisdom,  his  power,  his 
love,  and  self-sacrifice. 

**  The  highest  seraph  never  saw 
So  much  of  God  before." 

It  is  a  veiy  easy  thing  to  find  fault,  to  select  points  and 
show  that  they  are  not  what  we  might  expect.  A  clown  who 
could  not  build  a  hut,  might  throw  stones  at  the  windows  of 
a  palace;  and  a  wretched  "mouse  might  nibble  at  the  wing 
of  an  archangel."  But  to  reject  the  Eble  because  we  coula 
not  reconcile  all  discrepancies  would  be  about  as  wise  a 
thing  as  to  "bum  up  London  to  get  rid  of  the  bugs," 
or  to  commit  suicide  because  insects  bit  you. 

We  remarked  before,  from  an  a  pHori  standpoint,  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  were  a  revelation  given 
it  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  progress  of  the  people 
receiving  it.  And  this  would  be  a  fair  test  to  try  it  by. 
We  cannot  personally  examine  the  miracles  of  Christ,  but  we  can 
place  the  truth  he  taught  in  the  crucible  of  experience,  and  thus 
put  it  to  the  proof.  Were  a  patient,  afilicted  with  a  dangerous 
malady,  to  receive  a  certain  drug  and  immediately  to  recover, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  virtue  to  the  drug.  It 
might  be  objected,  however,  that  it  was  possible  the  man 
might  have  just  come  to  the  turning  point  of  the  disease,  and 
thai  he  would  have  recovered  as  q\uckly  had  he  never  seen  the 
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medicine.  To  this  objection  we  could  offer  no  valid  reply.  But 
suppose  that  we  should  see  the  case  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  the  malady  always  manifest,  but  leaving  after  the 
medicine  was  taken,  the  conclusion  would  be  held  to  be  most 
reasonable  that  the  medicine  was  a  specific  for  the  disease.  Or, 
were  the  dice  in  a  hundred  throws  of  the  box  to  turn  up  always 
the  same  number,  it  would  be  a  moral  impossibility  to  resist 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  loaded.  But  in  either  case  there 
is  room  for  doubt.  An  objector  might  entrench  himself 
behind  the  possibilities  of  the  case  and  demanded  demon- 
stration. But  such  a  position  would  be  condemned  by 
common  sense,  and  by  the  every-day  actions  of  the  objector 
himself. 

But  we  have  minds  as  well  as  bodies.  And  mind,  viewing 
it  morally,  is  weak,  delapidated,  distempered.  Suppose  such 
a  nature  to  receive  the  moral  medicine  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
become  strong,  it  might  still  be  objected  that,  without  it,  the 
man  by  an  effort,  of  willing,  might  have  received  spiritual 
strength.  But  were  we  to  see  in  this  case,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  malady,  that  men,  in  multitudes  of  instances,  continued 
weak  until  they  took  in  the  truth,  and  got  strong  when  they 
received  it,  it  would  be  a  rational  conclusion  that  the  remedy 
of  the  Bible  was  a  moral  specific  for  the  moral  distemper  of 
men.  This  is  what  Bible  truth  claims  to  be  when  received 
into  the  soul.  Reason  examines  the  cases  of  moi'al  restoration, 
and  when  satisfied  that  they  are  genuine,  faith  takes  the 
medicine,  and  the  soul  feels  the  pulse  of  new  life  throbbing 
fi-om  the  heart. 

It  is  the  function,  then,  of  the  Reason,  to  examine  the 
credentials  of  the  witnesses ;  and  if  they  are  found  sufficient, 
it  then  becomes  the  province  of  faith  to  believe  what  the 
witnesses  assert,  and  regarding  which  the  reason  can  give  no 
affirmative  deliverance.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "  it  is  not 
good  for  either  reason  or  faith  that  it  should  '  be  alone.*  The 
former  is  in  itself  hard,  bony,  angular ;  and,  unmarried  to  the 
other,  is  apt  to  become  opinionative,  obstinate,  and  dogmatic ; 
the  latter,  without  her  partner  to  lean  on,  would  be  facile, 
weak,  and  impulsive."  A  firm  and  reasonable  faith  in 
God,  in  Christ,  righteousness,  and  goodness,  is  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  heart,  and  the  foundation  of  a  solid  and  noble 
character. 

R.  W.— C.  A. 
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Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  map  of  the  United  States,  will 
remember  that  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  are 
seaboard  states ;  while  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  lie  farther  inland, 
right  over  the  Alleghany  and  Cumberland  mountains.  In  all  pro- 
bability these  latter  eminences  were  so  designated  by  some  enthusiastic 
lover  of  old  mother  England,  whom  they  reminded  of  the  cloud-capped 
hills  which  looked  down  upon  the  Sol  way  and  the  lakes  of  Westmore- 
land,— unless,  indeed,  they  were  called  after  that  Duke  of  Cumberland 
who  vanquished  Piince  Charles,  the  Pretender,  at  Culloden  Moor, 
—even  as  the  name  Carolina  was  intended  to  honour  the  royal 
Charleses,  of  the  court  of  St.  James ;  and  Virginia,  Elizabeth,  the 
virgin-queen;  and  Geoi"gia,  the  Georges  of  the  house  of  BEanover. 
The  name  Cumberland  was  also  given  to  the  large  liver  which  drains 
the  region  beyond  the  mountains,  and  which  joins  the  Ohio  not  very 
far  from  the  point  at  which  its  waters  swell  those  of  the  gigantic 
Mississippi. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  tide  of  emigration  began 
to  set  in  from  the  seaboard  states  to  this  fertile  and  well-watered 
inland  region.  The  new  settlers  were  at  first  much  incommoded  by 
the  hostile  Indians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Nickojack,  in  1794,  they 
felt  that  they  had  the  mastery  over  their  enemies.  Many  pious 
presbyterian  families  were  among  the  colonists,  who  naturally  felt 
desirous  to  obtain  a  minister  who  would  preach  the  Gospel  to  them 
and  their  children,  and,  by  God's  blessing,  bring  them  to  walk  in 
the  paths  of  virtue.  Accordingly,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Craighead  was 
called  from  North  Carolina,  and  settled  in  the  Cumberland  district. 
This  gentleman,  although  not  moderate  in  abilities,  was,  certainly, 
what  would  be  called  Moderate  in  theology.  If  at  any  time  he 
discoursed  on  doctiines  at  all,  he  contented  himself  with  a  mere  dry 
statement  of  the  rigid  system  of  predestination  that  is  laid  down  in 
the  Con/eadon  of  Faith,  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  his 
preaching  produced  little  effect,  and  that  vital  godliness  was  at  a 
low  ebb  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  for  a  little  to  the  career  of  another 

♦  Origin  and  Doctrines  of  tJie  Camherland  PreshyteHan  Cliurch.  By  Rev.  E. 
B.  Crisunan,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication, 
48  Union  St.     1870.     Pp.  191. 

T/ie  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Cumberland  PresbijteiHan  Church.  Revised 
and  adopted  by  the  Genend  Assembly  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  May,  1829.  1870. 
Pp.  272. 

T/ie  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Fmis  Ewing,  One  of  the  Fathers  and  Founders 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  By  Rev.  F.  R.  Cossitt,  D.D., 
Louisville,  Ky.     Pp.  501. 

Biographical  Sketches  ofsojne  of  the  early  Ministers  of  tJie  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church.  By  Richard  Beard,  D.D.  Southern  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  Nashville.     1867.     Pp.  319. 

ThouglUs  on  Various  Subjects.  By  R^v.  R.  Donnell,  of  the  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church,  Nashville.     1870.     Pp.  264. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  By 
Rev.  A.  Templeton,  Nashville.     1870.     Pp.  71.  ^  i 
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minister,  who  eventually  became  Mr.  Ci-aighead's  rival  and  opponent. 
The  Rev.  James  M^Gready  was  also  a  native  of  North  Cai-olina,  and 
liad  received  his  theological  education  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 
Although  a  licentiate  of  the  Old  Presbyterian  Church,  he  was  a 
stranger  to  personal  religion  till  the  occurrence  of  the  following 
incident.  He  had  retired  one  day  into  a  private  apai-traent,  with  two 
other  young  preachers,  to  enjoy  a  short  siesta.  His  friends,  who  were 
eminently  pious  pei'sons,  fancying  that  he  was  asleep,  began  to  express 
themselves  freely  about  his  spiritual  condition.  Said  the  one  to  the 
other,  "  I  don't  believe  that  M'Gready  has  a  spark  of  real  religion  in 
his  heart."  To  this  the  individual  addressed  cordially  assented.  This 
criticism  pierced  the  soul  of  its  subject  like  a  sharp  knife.  He  had 
really  been  asleep  as  to  the  things  of  God ;  but  that  i*emark  thoroughly 
roused  him  up.  He  had  no  rest  in  his  mind  till  on  a  cei-tain  Sabbath 
morning  he  could  say,  "  My  Beloved  is  mine  and  T  am  his." 

Being  also  called,  in  j^rovidence,  soon  after  this  event,  to  the 
Cumberland  region,  his  preaching  formed  a  ix?markable  contrast  to 
that  of  Mr.  Craighead.  Even  as  Luther  continually  insisted  on  the 
great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Mr.  M*Gready  continually 
insisted  on  Regenei-ation  by  Faith.  His  favourite  text  was,  "  Except 
a  man  be  bom  again  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  And,  as 
the  Papists  in  Saxony  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the  Grerman  reformer,  the 
anti-revivalists  in  the  Cumberland  region  gnashed  their  teeth  at  the 
American  one.  He  got  a  letter,  written  in  blood,  warning  him  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  One  Sabbath  morning  he  found  the  seats 
in  one  of  his  chapels  all  broken,  and  his  puljjit  burnt  to  ashes.  Yet, 
nothing  daunted,  he  toiled  on,  praying  for  the  salvation  of  his  enemies. 

Not  content  with  being  the  means  of  Stirling  up  Grod's  people,  Mr. 
M*Gready  longed  to  shake  the  whole  region,  in  the  name  and  in  the 
strength  of  the  Lord.  With  this  view  he  induced  several  membera  of 
his  three  congregations  to  enter  into  a  written  covenant  with  him. 
The  document  was  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  When  we  consider  the  word  and  promises  of  a  compassionate  God  to  the 
poor  lost  family  of  Adam,  we  find  the  strongest  encouragement  for  Christians 
to  pray  in  faith — to  ask  in  the  name  of  Jesus  for  the  conversion  of  their  fdlow- 
men.  None  ever  went  to  Christ,  when  on  earth,  with  the  case  of  their  friends, 
that  were  denied,  and,  although  the  days  of  his  humiUation  are  ended,  yet,  for 
the  encouragement  of  his  people,  he  has  left  it  on  record,  that  where  two  or 
three  agree  upon  earth  to  ask  in  prayer,  believing,  it  shall  be  done.  Again, 
wJuitsotver  you  shall  ask  tlie  Father  in  my  naiiie^  that  will  I  do,  tJiat  the  Father 
may  he  glorijied  in  the  Son.  With  these  promises  before  us,  we  feel  encouraged 
to  unite  our  supplications  to  a  grayer-hearing  God  for  the  outpouring  of  his 
Spirit,  that  his  people  may  be  quickened  and  comforted,  and  that  our  children, 
and  sinners  generally,  may  be  converted.  Therefore,  we  bind  ourselves  to 
observe  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month,  for  one  year,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
)rayer,  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Logan  county,  and  throughout  the  world. 
irVe  also  engage  to  spend  one  half  hour  every  Saturday  ev3ning,  beginning  at 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  and  one  half  hour  every  Sabbath  morning,  from  the 
rising  of  the  siui,  pleading  with  God  to  revive  his  work." 

Interesting  scenes  are  summoned  before  us  by  this  remarkable  deed 
of  agreement.  We  see,  in  imagination,  the  pious  agriculturists  on  the 
Satui"day  afternoon  watching  the  sun's  descending  disc ;  and  as  he 
begins  to  sink  behind  the  meadows  watered  by  the  mighty  ^Mississippi, 
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they  say  to  one  anotlier,  **  Our  good  iiiinister  will  be  on  his  knees 
now ;  let  us  fall  down  too,  and  inii)lore  the  Lord  to  have  mercy  on  the 
fruitless  ti*ees  that  cuml>er  the  giound  on  the  Cumberland."  And 
etwly  on  the  Lord's-day  morning  the  wakeful  fanner  would  whisper 
to  her  who  was  his  partner  in  life  spiritual  as  well  as  life  temporal, 
**  O  wife,  I  see  the  lii-st  sti-caks  of  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky.  Let  us 
pray  God  to  shine  to-day  on  the  souls  of  men,  as  well  as  on  our  hills 
and  vales." 

The  Lord  sometimes  "  bears  long  "  with  his  elect,  although  they 
**  ciy  day  and  night  imto  him."  The  covenant  was  entei-ed  into  iii 
1796,  and  no  answer  seemed  to  come  till  1797.  The  lirst  droppings 
of  the  expected  j^hower  w^ere  made  visible  in  the  experience  of  one 
woman,  a  member  of  the  church.  She  was  led  to  see  that,  although 
a  professor  of  religion,  she  had  been  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  the 
Grospel;  and,  like  the  convert  of  Jacob's  well,  she  went  from  door  to 
door  beseeching  her  fiiends  and  neighbours  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  About  ten  individuals  were  brought  to  God  through  her  means. 
But  the  work  wjis  not  to  advance  without  opposition.  Mr.  Ci-aighead, 
aided  by  another  minister  of  the  name  of  Balch,  ndiculed  all  religious 
excitement,  and  damped  the  ardour  of  not  a  few.  Still  the  covenant- 
keepers  fasted  and  prayed ;  and  since  they  had  the  Loi*d  on  their  side, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  they  at  length  prevailed.  Mr.  M*Gready*s 
three  churches  were  at  the  Gasper  river,  the  Red  river,  and  the  Muddy 
liver, — minor  sti^eams,  we  suppose,  in  the  distinct,  and  ))robably 
tributaiies  of  the  central  Cumberland.  During  the  yeai*s  1798  and 
1799,  the  sacramental  occasions  at  all  those  stations  were  remarkably 
blessed ;  but,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  the  grand  climax  came  in  1 800, — 
as  if  the  beginning  of  the  century  was  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  state 
of  salvation  to  multitudes.  Hence,  the  revival  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Great  Revival  of  1800  ;  and  Cumberland  Presbyterians 
generally  quote  that  year  as  their  natal  year.  The  following  is  Mr. 
M*Gready's  account  of  this  awakening: — 

**  But  the  year  1800  exceeds  all  that  my  eyes  ever  beheld  upon  earth.  All 
that  I  have  related  is  only,  as  it  were,  an  introdaction.  Although  many  souls 
in  these  congregations,  during  the  three  preceding  years,  have  oeeu  savingly 
converted,  and  now  give  living  evidences  of  their  union  to  Christ ;  yet  all  that 
work  is  only  like  a  few  drops  before  a  mighty  rain,  when  compared  with  the 
wonders  of  Almighty  grace,  that  took  place  in  the  year  1800. 

*  *  In  June,  the  sacrament  was  administered  at  Red  river.  This  was  the  greatest 
time  we  had  ever  seen  before.  On  Monday  multitudes  were  struck  down  under 
awful  conviction ;  the  cries  of  the  distressed  filled  the  whole  house.  Here  you 
might  see  profane  swearers  and  Sabbath-breakers  pricked  to  the  heart,  and 
crying  out,  *  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?  *  There  frolickers  and  dancers 
crying  for  mercy.  There  you  might  see  little  children  of  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  years  of  age  praying,  and  crying  for  redemption,  in  the  blood  of  Jesus, 
in  agonies  of  distress.  During  this  sacrament,  and  until  the  Tuesday  following, 
ten  persons,  we  believe,  were  savingly  brought  home  to  Christ. 

"In  July  the  sacrament  was  auroinistered  in  Gasper  river  congregation. 
Here  multitudes  crowded  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  see  a  strange  work, 
from  the  distance  of  forty,  fifty,  and  even  a  hundred  miles  ;  whole  families 
came  in  their  waggons  ;  between  twenty  and  thirtjr  waggons  were  brought  to 
the  ^lace,  loaded  with  people  and  their  provisions,  in  order  to  encamp  at  the 
meetmg  house.     On  Friday  nothing  more  appeared,  during  the  day,  than  a 
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decent  solemnity.  On  Saturday  matters  continned  in  the  same  way,  until  in 
the  evening,  two  pious  women  were  sitting  together,  conversing  about  their 
exercises ;  which  conversation  seemed  to  affect  some  of  the  bystanders ;  instantly 
the  divine  flame  spread  through  the  whole  multitude.  Presently  you  might 
have  seen  sinners  lying  powerless  in  every  part  of  the  house,  praying  and  crying 
for  mercy.  Ministers  and  private  Christians  were  kept  busy  during  the  night 
conversing  with  the  distressed.  This  night  a  goodly  number  of  awakened 
souls  were  delivered  by  sweet  believing  views  of  the  glory,  fullness,  and 
sufficiency  of  Christ,  to  save  to  tlio  uttermost.  Amongst  these  were  some  little 
children — a  striking  proof  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  Of  many  instances  to  which 
I  have  been  an  eye-witness,  I  shall  only  mention  one,  viz.,  a  little  girl.  I  stood 
by  her  whilst  she  lay  across  her  mother's  lap  almost  in  despair.  I  was  con- 
versing with  her  when  the  first  gleam  of  light  broke  in  upon  her  mind  ; — sho 
started  to  her  feet,  and  in  an  ecstacy  of  joy,  she  cried  out,  *  O,  he  is  willing, 
he  is  willing — ^he  is  come,  he  is  come — O,  what  a  sweet  Christ  he  is — O,  what  a 
precious  Christ  he  is — 0,  what  a  fullness  I  see  in  him — O,  what  a  beauty  I  see 
in  him — 0,  why  was  it  that  I  never  could  believe  !  that  I  never  could  come  to 
Christ  before,  when  Christ  was  so  willing  to  save  me?'  Then  turning  round, 
she  addressed  sinners,  and  told  them  of  the  glory,  willingness,  and  preciousness 
of  Christ,  and  pled  with  them  to  repent ;  and  all  this  in  language  so  heavenly, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  rational  and  scriptural,  that  I  was  filled  with  astonish- 
ment. But  were  I  to  write  you  every  particulai*  of  this  kind  that  I  have  been  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  to,  during  the  past  two  years,  it  would  fill  many  sheets  of 
paper. 

**  At  this  sacrament  a  great  many  peoi)le  from  Cumberland,  particularly  from 
Shiloh  congregation,  came  with  great  curiosity  to  see  the  work,  yet  prepossessed 
with  strong  prejudices  against  it ;  about  five  of  whom,  I  trust,  were  savin^y 
and  powerfully  converted  before  they  left  the  place.  A  circumstance  worthy 
of  observation, — they  were  sober  professors  in  full  communion !  It  was  truly 
affecting  to  see  them  lying  powerless,  crying  for  mercy,  and  speaking  to  their 
friends  and  relations  in  such  language  as  this  :  '  0,  we  despised  the  work  that 
we  heard  of  in  Logan;  but,  O,  we  were  deceived — I  have  no  religion  ;  I  know- 
now  there  is  a  reality  in  these  things  :  three  days  ago  I  would  have  despised 
any  person  that  would  have  behaved  as  I  am  doing  now ;  but,  O,  I  feel  the  very 
pains  of  hell  in  my  soul.'  This  was  the  language  of  a  precious  soul,  just  before 
the  hour  of  deliverance  came.  When  they  went  home,  their  conversation  to 
their  friends  and  neighbours  was  the  means  of  commencing  a  glorious  work  that 
has  overspread  all  the  Cumberland  settlements,  to  the  conversion  of  hundreds 
of  precious  souls.  The  work  continued  night  and  day  at  this  sacrament,  whilst 
the  vast  multitude  continued  upon  the  ground  until  Tuesday  morning. 
According  to  the  best  computation,  we  believe  that  forty-five  souls  were 
brought  to  Christ  on  this  occasion." 

We  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  sooner  that  Mr.  M*Gready 
was  called  "  a  second  Whitefield  "  by  those  who  had  heard  the  great 
British  orator  in  his  mighty  prime.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
he  was  the  foimder  of  "  Camp-meetings."  He  coined  the  word,  after 
having  created  the  fact.  On  one  occasion  a  member  of  his  congre- 
gation had  said  to  her  children,  "  We  cannot  go  to  hear  Mr.  M'Gready 
to-day;  he  is  to  be  preaching  rather  too  far  away  from  \is."  But  her 
daughter  answered,  "  Mother,  we  camped  out  when  we  removed  from 
Carolina  to  Cumberland,  and  might  we  not  caTnp  (nit  to  hear  Mr. 
M'Gready  ?"  The  idea  was  thought  a  happy  one.  The  waggon  was 
ordered  out,  and  provisions  were  laid  in.  And,  after  the  service  was 
over,  the  family  remained  on  the  ground  all  night,  and  returned  home 
next  day.  The  preacher  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  plan  that  he 
improved  upon  it  j  and  publicly  announced,  soon  after,  a  great  meet- 
ing, at  which  aU  who  came  from  a  distance  would  camp  out — indeed  a 
camp-meeting  ! 
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It  can  easily  be  understood  that,  in  a  district  which  was  now 
becoming  pretty  well  sprinkled  over  with  emigrants,  the  ordained 
ministers  would  have  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  numerous  calls 
for  pi-eaching,  which  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  quarters.  The 
region  in  which  the  revival  commenced  was  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Transylvania,  which  again  belonged  to  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky.  The  Bev.  Dr.  Rice,  of  that  Synod,  an  able  and  pious 
clergyman,  coming  down  to  visit  the  district,  recommended  the 
revival  ministers  on  the  Cumberland,  who  had  now  grown  into  quite 
a  little  party  by  themselves,  to  send  out  intelligent,  fluent,  and  godly 
laymen  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  awakened  settlers,  who  began  to 
thirst  for  the  Word  of  God.  He  even  volunteered  to  conduct  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  himself.  Accordingly  some  of  the  best  speakers 
were  appointed  to  deliver  addresses  in  his  presence.  Those  whom  he 
approved  of  were  sent  out  as  "  exhorters,"  with  this  imderstanding, 
however,  that  they  were  each  to  prepare  a  written  discourse  during 
their  itinerancies.  These  discourses  were  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Presbytery,  who,  if  satisfied  therewith,  might  license  the  authors  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  and  occupy  the  status  of  fully  i-ecognized 
ministers. 

Among  this  first  batch  of  exhorters  whom  the  woi-thy  Dr.  Rice  sent 
out  was  one  remarkable  man  who  was  destined  to  merit,  even  more 
than  Mr.  M*Gready,  the  appellation  of  the  father  and  foimder  of  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church.  His  name  was  Finis  Ewing. 
His  parents  seem  to  have  known  that,  as  he  was  their  twelfth  child, 
he  was  also  to  be  their  last ;  for  they  christened  him  Finis,  that  is, 
the  end.  Thauk  God,  he  was  to  many  a  sinful  soul  made  instrument- 
ally  the  end  of  its  sin  and  death  !  He  was  a  gentleman  farmer, 
being  also  what  would  be  called  well-connected.  His  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Davidson,  who  had  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
the  Catawba,  when  attempting  to  prevent  Lord  Comwallis,  the 
British  commander,  from  crossing  the  river  of  that  name.  It  was 
quite  a  sacrifice  in  him  to  leave  bis  great  establishment  under  the 
care  of  overseers ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  have  been  a 
sacrifice  for  him  not  to  go,  since  he  had  been  converted  under  Mr. 
M'Gread/s  ministry,  and  longed  to  tell  his  fellow-men  both  what  God 
had  done  for  his  own  soul,  and  what  he  was  willing  to  do  for  theirs. 
Dr.  Cossitt,  his  biographer  (one  of  the  best  writers,  by  the  way,  who 
has  wielded  a  pen  in  connection  with  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Ewing*s  first  journey.  He 
had  lost  his  way,  and  had  been  crying  to  God  to  deliver  him  from  the 
"  perils  in  the  wilderness."  At  length  he  saw  smoke  curling  from 
the  roof  of  a  solitary  dwelling ;  nor  could  he  refrain  from  tears  of  joy 
when  he  found  that  his  prayer  had  been  so  immediately  answered. 
"  James  Hutchinson,**  on  his  part,  was  equally  overjoyed  to  find  that 
this  was  the  servant  of  God  whom  they  had  been  so  anxiously  expect- 
ing. "O  Sarah,  Sarah,**  was  his  joyous  exclamation,  "come  here 
quickly,  the  preacher  is  come  !'*  Sarah  showed  that  she  was  worthy 
of  her  name  j  for  though  surprised,  like  her  Hebrew  prototype,  she 
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"  was  not  afraid  with  any  amazement,"  but  welcomed  the  weaiy 
wanderer  with  unaffected  joy.  This  happened  on  a  Thursday.  Next 
day  Mr.  Hutchinson  mounted  his  horse,  and  for  two  days  did  nothing 
but  ride  round  the  neighbourhood  warning  all  the  settlers  to  the 
sermon  on  Sabbath.  Mr.  Ewing  was  quite  astonished  at  the  great 
crowd  which  assembled  on  the  Lord's  day.  He  could  not  have 
believed  that  there  were  so  many  i)eople  located  in  the  solitary  looking 
country-side.  Doubtless  curiosity  had  attracted  not  a  few,  who  had 
come  to  see  and  be  seen  more  than  to  hear ;  for  such  a  meeting  was  a 
rare  occurrence  in  these  sequestered  retreats.  Many  had  not  heard 
a  sermon  since  they  had  settled  in  the  distiict.  Several  men  of 
substance  were  present  who  were  known  to  be  sceptics ;  but,  never- 
theless, they  had  come  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty  and  the  excitement 
of  the  scene.  Mr.  Ewing  retired  for  a  little  to  wrestle  in  prayer 
with  Grod  in  seci-et,  and  came  forth  endowed  with  superhimian  might. 
He  stood  on  the  piazza  before  the  house,  so  that  the  crowd  could  hear 
him  in  front,  as  well  as  that  which  filled  the  house  behind.  The 
subject  of  his  discoui-se  was  the  comiection  between  sin  and  misery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  religion  and  happiness  on  the  other.  Even  the 
sceptics  coiUd  not  but  admit  the  force  of  his  practical  appeals ;  and 
consequently  "  the  slain  of  the  Lord  were  many." 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  enemies  of  the  i-evival  would 
remain  silent  in  the  midst  of  these  innovations,  which,  indeed,  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Presbytery  by  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  A 
letter  of  remonstrance  was  addressed  to  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  by 
Messrs.  Ci-aighead,  Balch,  and  others.  This  body  replied  by  sending 
down  a  Commission  to  the  Gasper  River  to  sit  in  judgement  on  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  revival  party  in  the  Presbytery  always 
thought  themselves  aggrieved  for  two  reasons :  (L)  Because  the 
Synod  had  taken  up  the  matter,  not  on  a]>peal  from  the  Presbytery, 
but  merely  on  a  letter  of  complaint  from  one  or  two  individuals  ;  and 
(2.)  Because,  mstead  of  summoning  them  to  the  bar  of  the  Synod, 
they  had  sent  down  a  Commission  armed  with  full  power  to  settle 
the  matter  conclusively.  When  the  whole  case  came  uj)  for  con- 
sideration in  the  Ceneral  Assembly,  although  the  Supreme  Court 
did  not  wish  to  break  with  the  inferior,  thei-e  was  a  strong,  though 
only  half-expi*essed  perauasion  that  the  proceedings  of  the  latter  had 
been  rash  and  unconstitutional. 

But  let  us  look  in  upon  this  Commission  now  sitting  in  the  Cumber- 
land country.  The  revival  ministei-s  are  all  summoned  before  them — 
M*Gready,  Hodge,  M'Gree,  Rankin,  M*Adow,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as 
the  newly  licensed  men,  headed  by  Finis  Ewing,  who,  by  common  con- 
sent, acted  as  their  spokesman.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  and  regularly 
ordained  ministers  were  desu-ed  to  confess  a  faidt  in  that  they  had  set 
young  men  apai-t  who  had  not  passed  through  the  full  curriculum  of 
study.  They  refused  to  do  this,  for  two  reasons :  First,  because  the  deed 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  a  regular  majority  of  the  meeting  of  Presby- 
tery ;  and,  secondly,  because  the  Goiifeaaion  of  Faith  and  the  Directory 
of  their  Church  made  allowance  in  exceptional  circumstances,  for  a 
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course,  whicli  had  indeed  been  fortified  again  and  again  by  the  "  use 
and  wont "  of  American  Presbyteiians. 

There  was  yet  one  other  point  on  which  the  Commission  wished  the 
revival  ministei's  to  yield.  They  had  ordained  these  talented  laymen 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  on  theii*  public  profession  that  they 
accepted  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  as  the  confession  of 
their  faith,  hat^itig  fatality,  "  Use  and  wont,"  within  the  bounds  of 
the  church,  could  be  pleaded  for  this  exception  also.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  that,  just  as  probationers  in  the  United  Pi-esbyterian  Church 
in  Scotland,  on  their  ordination  day,  vow  their  belief  in  the  West- 
minster Confessixni,  with  the  exception  of  what  it  teaches  about  the 
Civil  Magistrate,  the  custom  had  been  pretty  geneml  throughout  the 
bounds  of  the  old  Presbyterian  Chm*ch,  in  the  last  centvu*y,  to  allow 
young  men  to  make  an  exception  with  respect  to  the  dark  doctrine 
of  univei'Bal  foreordination,  and  the  unconditional  election  of  some 
men  to  everlasting  life.  Nor  need  we  wonder  that  earnest  revivalists 
should  have  disliked  the  doctrines  of  favouritism  and  fatality,  and 
shoiild  have  fallen  back  on  frequent  "  use  and  wont "  aa  to  that 
point  in  the  ordmation  of  ministers.  They  wished  all  their  friends 
and  neighbours  to  be  saved  ;  but  according  to  the  old  book,  compose<l 
by  men  who  had  been  cooped  up  all  their  life  in  the  nan^ow  little 
island  of  Britain,  God  did  not.  They  wished  all  their  hearei-s  to  be 
saved  now;  but  the  same  questionable  authoiity  represented  the 
time  as  fixed  also,  and  that  time  might  not  be  "  now."  No  wonder 
then  that  these  clergy  on  the  Cumberland  stood  out  manfully  on 
Fatality,  as  well  as  on  Education. 

Having  made  nothing  of  the  old  men,  the  Commission  turned  next 
to  the  recruits,  as  to  whom  all  the  alleged  in-egularity  had  taken 
place,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  allow  the  deed  of  the  Pi*esbytery 
to  be  cancelled,  by  submitting  to  examination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Commission.  Hints  wei-e  thi*own  out  that  the  examination  would 
not  be  very  severe,  making  it  evident  that  the  Synod  were  moi'e 
anxious  about  their  own  mastery  in  the  matter  than  about  the  merits 
of  the  case.  Here  a  stmnge  and  unexpected  scene  took  place.  Finis 
Ewing  rose  and  said,  "Moderator,  God's  word  declai^es,  'If  any  man 
lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  Grod.'  I  desii*e  liberty  for  myself  and 
friends  to  retire  for  a  little  to  pray,  that  we  may  know  God's  mind  on 
the  matter."  The  Modeiutor  laughed  the  request  to  scorn.  But  a 
lay  member,  named  Allen,  rose  and  said  that  "  he  never  heard  of  the 
guiltiest  felon  being  denied  liberty  to  pray  before  his  execution,  if  he 
wished  it;  and  he  thought  it  most  unchristian  to  deny  the  request." 
Thifi  rebvdce  shamed  the  Commission  into  compliance.  Then  occurred, 
indeed,  a  wonderful  episode  in  the  ecclesiastical  proceedings.  It  was. 
a  warm  and  beautiful  day,  and  a  dense  gi'ove  of  trees  surrounded  the 
retired  church  in  which  the  conclave  was  held.  As  soldiers  will 
sometimes  spread  themselves  out  when  in  ambuscade,  singly  and  sej)a- 
rately  from  one  another,  so  did  these  pious  men  rctire  into  the  woo<l 
to  plead  with  their  God  for  light  and  direction  in  a  time  of  j^ei-plexity. 
One  who  was  both  spectator  and  auditor  has  left  on  record  what 
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occurred.  At  first  no  sound  was  to  be  heard  in  the  grove  ;  then,  faint 
whispers  began  here  and  there  to  break  the  silence.  Afterwards  the 
whispers  became  articulate  words,  broken  by  sobs,  and  ultimately 
died  away  into  "groanings,  which  could  not  be  uttered."  At  length 
the  prayers  were  ended ;  the  wrestling  was  over;  the  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  victory  won  with  the  single  weapon  of  All  Prayer. 
One  by  one  the  victors  appeared,  exhausted  but  satisfied.  The  first 
whom  the  historian  of  the  scene  observed  was  Finis  Ewing.  His 
eyes  were  turned  upwards  to  the  heavens ;  with  his  hands  he  pressed 
fomly  his  heart,  as  if  to  keep  down  the  throbbing  of  violent  excite- 
ment ;  the  cheeks  were  ashy  pale  which  had  bloomed  ruddily  before ; 
but  the  whole  mien  of  the  man  indicated  holy  and  resolute  determina- 
tion. The  almost  involuntary  exclamation  of  the  admiring  spectator 
was.  How  great  is  that  God  who  can  mould  a  piece  of  clay  so  beauti- 
fully and  inspire  it  so  nobly  ! 

It  was  very  remarkable  that  all  these  suppliants,  without  concert 
or  collusion,  came  to  the  same  resolution,  namely,  not  to  yield  to  the 
demands  of  the  Commission.  They  grounded  their  refusal  mainly  on 
two  considerations — (1.)  That  the  Presbytery  had  adequate  power  to 
judge  upon  the  case  ;  and  (2.)  That  they  had  already  been  examined 
and  approved  of  by  the  Presbytery,  and  no  subsequent  chai^  of 
heresy  or  misconduct  laid  on  its  table  against  them.  When  this 
answer  was  given,  the  Commission  declai-ed  theii*  ordination  null  and 
void,  prohibited  them  from  exhoHing  or  preaching,  and  cited  the 
original  ministers  of  the  Presbytery  before  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  to 
answer  for  irregularity  and  misdemeanour. 

It  were  bootless  to  detail  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  of  either 
party.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Revivalists,  being  unwilling  to 
break  off  all  at  once  from  the  Synod,  formed  themselves  into  a  Council 
for  the  sake  of  supplying  the  churches  and  stations  which  adhered  to 
them,  as  well  as  of  conducting  negotiations  with  the  Synod  and 
General  Assembly,  with  a  view,  if  possible,  towards  ultimate  recon- 
ciliation. But  neither  party  would  flinch  from  the  ground  originally 
taken  up ;  and  at  length  the  Revivalists  organized  an  infant  denomi- 
nation, but,  as  events  proved,  one  which  possessed  wondrous  inherent 
vitality  and  power  of  expansion. 

One  prize,  however,  the  Sjniod  gained — if  prize  it  could  be  called— 
namely,  the  withdrawment  of  Mr.  M*Gready  from  his  former 
friends.  This  good  man  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  separation  fi*om  the 
influential  Presbyterian  communion  when  such  a  crisis  was  thi'eatened. 
Besides,  notwithstanding  his  revival  earnestness,  he  had  been  a 
moderate  Calvinist  all  along.  An  admirer  of  Whitefield's  earnestness, 
he  was  also  an  admirer  of  his  theology.  It  is  said  that,  after  deserting 
the  Cumberland  men,  he  lost  the  unction  and  power  of  his  earlier 
days.  He  died  in  1817,  seci-etly  rejoicing,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  young  denomination,  which,  without  doubt,  he  had 
materially  helped  to  originate.  Mr.  Hodge,  another  minister,  of  less 
mark,  accompanied  him  in  his  defection. 

Like  the  Scottish  disruption  consummated  in  1843,  the  contest  in 
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Kentucky  between  the  Revivalists  and  Anti-Revivalists  was  a  "  Ten 
Years'  Conflict."  The  great  awakening,  as  we  have  seen,  was  developed 
in  1800,  and  it  was  not  till  1810  that  all  these  debates  were  ended, 
and  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  formed.  It  would  never 
have  been  formed  but  for  the  energy  and  determination  of  Finis 
Ewing.  Some  of  the  other  ministers  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  idea, 
as  if  it  were  sacrilegious,  of  their  putting  their  hands,  in  the  way  of 
oi-dination,  iipon  the  heads  of  young  probationers,  when  they  had 
themselves  been  disowned  by  their  mother  Church,  and  were,  more- 
over, so  few  in  number.  Ewing  himself  was  not  a  little  exercised  in 
mind  upon  the  point,  and  it  was  only  after  a  sleepless  night  that  his 
resolution  was  taken.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  all  the  good 
that  had  been  done  on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland  coming  to 
nothing  for  want  of  organization.  Of  course,  although  he  had 
enjoyed  no  college  education,  he  had  been  ordained  as  a  clergjmian  by 
the  Cumberland  Presbytery;  and,  without  doubt,  his  natural  parts 
seem  to  have  been  of  a  high  order.  Taking  another  minister,  Samuel 
King,  along  with  him,  who  was  willing  to  join  in  his  project,  they 
called,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1810,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel 
M*Adow,  one  of  the  original  Cuml)erland  men,  but  who  was  yet  more 
timid  and  irresolute  than  they  had  been  themselves.  They  presented 
to  him  a  young  candidate  named  Ephraim  M*Lean,  and  said, 
"  Brothei",  we  three  will  constitute  a  Presbytery  in  your  house,  and 
ordain  this  young  man  to  the  ministry,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of 
a  new  organization."  M'Adow  shrank  from  the  responsibility,  and 
asked  a  whole  day  to  pray  over  the  matter.  They  were  great  men 
for  prayer,  these  original  Cumberland  heroes.  "  There  were  giants  in 
those  days."  "Well,  M*Adow  retired  into  the  woods  for  his  Jacob- 
like wrestling,  while  the  others  waited  both  on  him  and  on  the  Lord. 
All  that  day  the  suppliant  cried ;  but  yet  no  answer  came.  The 
night  too  was  divided  between  sleep  and  supplication,  the  latter  ))re- 
dominating.  It  was  only  next  morning,  about  eight  a.m.,  that  the 
answer  was  whispered  in  the  spirit's  inner  shrine.  The  liberated 
presbyter  came  running  towai*ds  his  fellow-presbyters  with  glowing 
countenance  and  the  glowing  words,  "  I  see  my  way  now ;  I  will  do 
as  you  desire."  Yet  Ewing  has  left  it  on  record  that  his  own  fear  and 
trembling  did  not  fully  leave  him  till  he  had  put  his  hand  on  young 
M*Lean*s  head,  and  had  uttered  the  firat  sentence  of  prayer.  Then 
he  felt  that  God  was  smiling  upon  him,  and  that  the  resolution  he  had 
taken  was  of  the  Lord. 

Thus  was  formed  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  of  America. 
Those  of  its  members  think  themselves  fortunate  who  have  seen 
"M'Adow's  house;"  just  as  they  think  themselves  highly  honoured 
who  can  say,  "Our  parents,  or  grand-parents,  signed  Mr.  M'Gready's 
covenant  in  1796." 

It  is  remarkable  how  rapidly  the  little  one  became  a  thousand. 
Mr.  Finis  Ewing  struck  the  right  chord ;  for  whenever  the  news  spread 
abroad  that  a  new  organization  had  been  formed,  universal  joy  was 
felt  throughout  the  whole  region,  and  adherents  poured  in  on  every 
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side.      We   quote  the  following  from  Mr.   Crisman's   compact   and 
interesting  treatise : — 

**  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  contiuued  gradually  to  increase  and  tbeir 
boiiuJs  to  extend  every  year,  owing  to  the  blessing  of  God  attending  the 
exertions  of  their  ministers.  In  1820,  jnst  ten  years  after  their  oreanization, 
instead  of  being  a  i)ersecuted  few  in  the  Green  River  and  Cumberland  countries 
in  Kentucky,  they  were  numerous,  not  only  in  Tennessee  and  Western 
Kentucky,  but  many  flourishing  congregations  existed  in  Alabama,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  In  1822,  their  ordained  ministers  were  forty- 
six.  In  1826,  they  had  eighty  ordained  ministers,  thus  almost  doubling  their 
numbers  in  four  years.  The  bounds  of  the  CTiurch  had  now  become  bo 
extensive  that  a  General  Assembly  was  deemed  necessary  by  many  of  the  clergy. 
In  1826,  the  plan  of  a  college,  to  be  located  at  Princeton,  Kentucky,  was  adopted. 
In  1827,  the  number  of  ordained  ministers  was  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  thus 
increasing  thirty-four  in  number  in  one  year.  At  the  session  of  the;^Synod,  in 
1828,  the  subject  of  forming  a  General  Assembly  was  discussed,  and  a  large 
majority  bein^  in  favour  of  it,  the  Cumberland  Synod  was  divided  into  four, 
viz.,  Missouri,  Green  River,  Franklin,  and  Columbia  Synods.  The  tirst 
Genend  Assembly  met  at  Princeton,  Kentuckv,  in  1829.  Thus  did  the  Cum- 
berland Presbytery,  consisting  at  first  of  only  four  ordained  ministers — ^two 
only  of  whom  laboured  much  to  extend  its  influence — in  nineteen  years  enlu^e 
first  to  a  Synod,  and  then  to  a  General  Assembly.  We  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  membership  increased,  when  it  is  considered  that, 
in  the  year  1822,  there  were  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  persons 
converted  under  the  influence  of  the  forty-six  ministers  which  then  constituted 
the  clergy  of  the  denomination,  and  live  hundred  and  seventy-five  adults  were 
baptized  by  them.  In  the  year  1826,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  five 
persons  were  converted  through  the  instrumentality  of  eighty  ministers,  and 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-ei^ht  adults  were  baptized.  In  the  year  1827,  there 
were  four  thousand  and  six  professions,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six 
ndult  baptisms.  The  statistics  of  these  years  are  introduced  to  show  how 
gi-eatly  the  labours  of  the  Church  were  blessed  from  year  to  year.  Similar 
success  has  attended  its  efforts  from  its  earliest  history  to  the  present  time." 

The  following  are,  at  present,  the  statistics  of  this  influential 
denomination  r-^-It  comprehends  24  Synods,  103  Presbyteries,  and 
above  1,100  Ministers,  besides  above  200  Licentiates,  and  200  Can- 
didates. It  has  also  three  Universitievi,  with  several  colleges.  Its 
lay  membership  amounts  to  about  150,000.  Besides  other  important 
periodicals,  three  weekly  newspapers  seem  to  be  publLshed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  body,  each  with  a  circulation  of  several  thousands, — 
Hie  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  at  Alton,  Illinois ;  TJie  Banner  of 
Peace,  at  Nash^-ille,  Tennessee ;  and  Tlie  Pacific  Observer^  at  Sau 
Francisco,  California. 

What  the  doctrinal  position  is  which  Cumberland  Pi^esbyterians 
occupy  may  be  learned  from  the  following  succinct  statement  in  Mr. 
Crisman's  work : — 

**  First.     That  there  are  no  eternal  reprobates. 

^^  Second.     That  Chrisfdied  not  for  a  part  only,  but  for  all  mankind. 

*'  Third.  That  all  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  saved  through  Christ  and 
sanctiflcation  of  the  Spirit. 

** Fourth.  That  the  Spirit  of  God  ojperates  on  the  world,  or  as  extensively  as 
Christ  has  made  the  atonement,  m  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  all  men 
inexcusable." 

Mr.  Donnell,  also,  in  his  excellent  book  of  T/iaughts  puts  the  con- 
trast between  the  Calvinistic  and  Cumberland  Theology  in  a  very 
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clear  light,  which  indeed  is  rendered  all  the  more  luminous  bj  the 
qiiaint  repetitiousness  of  the  paragraphs. 

"  I  now  suppose  the  following  dialogue  to  take  place  between  myself  and  a 
glorifietl  saint : — 

•*  Q.  Why  are  you  thus  glorified  ? 

'*  A.  Because  I  was  adopted. 

•*  Q.  Why  were  you  adopted  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  was  justified. 

**Q.  Why  were  you  justified  ? 

**  A.  Because  I  believed. 

•*Q.  Why  did  you  believe  ? 

'*  A.  Because  I  was  regenerated. 

**  Q.  Why  were  you  regenerated  ? 

**  A.  The  Spirit  did  it  without  the  concurrence  of  my  agency. 

*•  Q.  Why  did  the  Spirit  act  thus? 

"  A.  Because  Christ  died  intentionally  to  save  me. 

"  Q.  Why  did  Christ  die  for  you  intentionally  ? 

**  A.  Because  God  loved  me,  and  designed,  from  all  eternity,  to  save  me. 

"  This  may  appear  plausible,  until  we  examine  its  counterpart.     There  are 
some  sinners  in  hell,  to  whom  I  propose  the  following  questions  :— 

•*  Q.  Why  are  you  in  hell  ? 

•*  A.  Because  we  could  not  be  glorified. 

**  Q.  Why  could  you  not  be  glorified  ? 

"A.  Because  we  were  never  adopted. 

**  Q.  Why  were  you  not  adopted  ? 

*•  A.  Because  we  were  not  justified. 

**  Q.  Why  were  you  not  justified  ? 

**  A.  Because  we  did  not  believe. 

**  Q.  Why  did  you  not  believe  ? 

"A.  Because  we  were  not  regenerated. 

**  Q.  Why  were  you  not  regenerated  ? 

"  A.  Because  the  Spirit  would  not  do  it. 

"  Q.  Why  would  not  the  Spirit  change  your  hearts  ? 

"A.  Because  Christ  never  died  for  us  intentionally. 

•*  Q.  Why  did  he  not  die  for  you  intentionally  ? 

**  A.  Because  Grod  never  designed  to  save  us. 

"So,  you  see,  by  placing  regeneration  before  faith,  that  the  damnation,  as 
well  as  salvation,  of  every  sinner,  is  hung  on  divine  agency. 

•  ''  Now,  let  us  put  faith  before  regeneration,  and  trace  it  to  its  origin,  and 
see  what  will  be  the  result.  First,  faith ;  thence  to  testimony,  which  is 
afforded  that  the  world  may  believe ;  thence  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  is  come 
to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  kc. ;  thence  to  the  death  of  Chnst ;  thence  to  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  the  beginnins  comer  of  faith.  Let  us  now  run  back  from 
the  beginning  comer  to  the  end.  First,  God  loved  the  world  ;  second,  Christ 
died  for  the  world  ;  third,  the  Spirit  strives  with  the  world  ;  fourth,  the  world 
may  believe ;  fifth,  those  who  believe  are  justified ;  sixth,  those  who  are 
justified  are  adopted ;  seventh,  those  who  are  adopted  receive  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  are  regenerated  ;  eighth,  those  who  are  regenerated  are  sanctified ; 
and  those  who  are  sanctified  are  also  glorified. 

"  With  this  order  of  things,  let  mo  mquire  of  a  glorified  saint : 
*  Q.  Why  are  you  in  heaven  ? 

**A.  Because  I  was  sanctified. 

"  Q.  Why  were  you  sanctified  ? 

"A.  Because  I  was  regenerated. 

'*  Q.  Why  were  you  regenerated  ? 

"A.  Because  I  was  adopted. 

"  Q.  Why  were  you  adopted  ? 

"A.  Because  I  was  justified. 

"Q.  Why  were  you  justified  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  oelieved. 

No.  6.]  L  [Vol.  2. 
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"  Q.  Why  did  yon  believe  ? 

"A.  Because  I  had  teatimon^. 

**  Q.  Where  didyou  get  testimony  ? 

"A.  From  the  Holy  Spirit. 

**  Q.  Why  did  the  Holy  Spirit  give  yon  testimony  ? 

**  A.  Because  Christ  died  for  me. 

"  Q.  Why  did  Christ  die  for  you  ? 

"  A.  Because  God  loved  me. 

"Thus,  you  see,  that  faith,  before  regeneration,  brings  the  same  glory  .to 
€rod  that  regeneration,  before  faith,  does.  In  each  case,  the  glorified  saint 
ascribes  all  to  divine  agency.  But  it  does  more  :  it  makes  the  damnation  of 
the  sinner  turn  upon  his  own  agency.  With  faith  before  regeneration,  I  begin 
with  a  sinner  in  hell,  and  run  back  : — 

"  Q.  Why  are  you  in  hell  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  coidd  not  be  glorified. 

**  Q.  Why  could  you  not  be  glorified  ? 

"A.  Because  I  was  not  sanctified. 

*'  Q.  Why  were  you  not  sanctified  ? 

''A.  Because  I  was  not  regenerated. 

**  Q.  Why  were  you  not  regenerated  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  was  not  adopted. 

"  Q.  Why  were  you  not  adopted  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  was  not  justified. 

•*  Q.  Why  were  you  not  justified  ? 

**  A.  Because  I  did  not  believe. 

**  Q.  Why  did  you  not  believe  ? 

"  A.  Because  I  would  not.     Upon  my  own  agency  my  damnation  turned. 

''  These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  choose  to  put  faith  before  regenera- 
tion. And  I  know  of  no  otlier  plan  that  will  embrace  the  doctrine  which 
seems  to  be  so  clearly  taught  in  the  word  of  God,  namely,  that  a  sinner's 
damnation  turns  on  his  own  agency.'' 

The  Greneral  Assembly  in  1829  adopted  a  Confession  of  Faith,  a 
goodly  volume,  wliich  goes  over  all  the  points  whereon  the  Westminster 
Confession  gives  its  dogmatic  deliverances,  but  with  some  very  impor- 
tant and  satisfactory  emendations.  Thus,  we  are  pleased  on  EfTectoal 
Calling  to  find  the  following  exordium  : — 

"  All  those  whom  God  calls,  and  who  obey  the  call,  and  those  only,  he  is 
pleased,  by  his  word  and  Spirit,  to  bring  out  of  that  state  of  sin  and  death  in 
which  they  are  by  nature,  to  grace  and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Christ  the  Mediator,"  we  read,  "Jesus  Christ, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man;"  and  on  "The 
Deci-ees  of  Grod,"  tlie  Cumberland  General  Assembly  thus  declare 
themselves : — 

*'  God  did,  by  the  most  wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  determine  to 
act  or  bring  to  pass  what  should  be  for  his  own  glory. 

"  God  has  not  decreed  anything  respecting  his  creature  man,  contrary  to  his 
revealed  will  or  written  word;  which  declares  his  sovereignty  over  all  his 
creatures,  the  ample  provision  he  has  made  for  their  salvation,  his  determina- 
tion to  punish  the  finally  impenitent  with  everlasting  destruction,  and  to  save 
the  true  believer  with  an  everlasting  salvation." 

In  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Fall  of  Man,"  the  origin  of  evil  is  thus 
ftatisfactorily  accounted  for  : — 

"Our  fh^  parents,  being  seduced  by  the  subtlety  and  temptaiiDu  of  Satan* 
tinned  iq  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.    This  tiieir  sin  God  was  pleased,  according 
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to  his  wise  and  holy  counsel,  to  over-rale,  through  Christ,  for  his  own  glory, 
and  the  good  of  all  of  them  that  believe." 

We  may  also  observe,  that  the  seveitil  statements  of  the  Cumber- 
land Confession  are  fortified,  like  its  predecessor  of  Westminster, 
with  numerous  proof  texts.  In  the  case  of  the  American  volume, 
however,  these  are  much  more  pertinent  and  to  the  point  than  in  the 
case  of  the  British. 

We  wish  that  our  space  would  permit  us  to  refer  at  length  to  the 
views  of  our  ti-ans- Atlantic  brethren  on  Assurance,  Baptism,  the  Civil 
Magistrate,  &c. ;  but  the  quotations  already  given  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  remarkable  resemblance  that  exists  between  the  theology 
of  Cumberland  Presbyterians  and  that  of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scot- 
land. Indeed  we  may  here  inform  those  of  our  readers,  who  may  notbein 
the  habit  of  seeing  the  principal  Scottish  newspapers,  that,  much  to  our 
joy,  a  friendly  correspondence  was  instituted  in  April  of  the  present 
year,  by  authority  of  the  Cumberland  General  Assembly,  between 
their  stated  clerk.  Rev.  Milton  Bird,  D.D.,  and  some  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Evangelical  Union  of  Scotland.  A  young  gentleman  from 
Belfast — a  member  of  one  of  our  churehes — had  gone  to  prosecute 
his  business  in  America,  and,  having  joined  one  of  the  churehes  of 
the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  body,  made  his  pastor  fully  acquainted 
with  our  doctrinal  position.  As  the  result  of  information  thus  com- 
municated, Dr.  Bird  was  instinicted  to  open  up  a  correspondence  with 
us  in  Scotland.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Biixl  died  soon  after  initiating 
this  friendly  intercourse,  and  was  removed  to  his  rest  and  reward ; 
but  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Crisman,  of  Memphis,  Tennessee,  the  Assembly's 
Permanent  Clerk,  and  the  author  of  the  first  work  noted  above,  has 
taken  up  the  matter  with  spiiit,  so  that  there  is  every  hope  of  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations  between  the  two  ecclesiastical 
connections. 

There  is  one  point  indeed  on  which  our  Cumberland  brethren 
express  themselves  strongly,  but  on  which  we  have  not,  as  a  de- 
nomination, yet  given  any  authoritative  or  recognized  deliverance, 
namely,  tJie  Final  Perseverance  of  tite  Saints,  Our  brethren  maintain 
in  all  the  books  which  are  not^  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  that 
if  ever  a  man  be  truly  converted  to  God  he  will  never  fall  away 
finally  and  perish.  They  seem  to  hold  that  while  there  is  contingency 
and  uncertainty  up  to  the  point  at  which  a  sinner  chooses  Grod,  there 
all  uncertainty  ceases, — ^the  man  is  for  ever  the  Lord's.  Their  view 
is  that  religion  in  the  heart  then  keeps  the  will,  not  the  will  religion, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  God,  after  conversion,  keeps  hold  of  man 
more  emphatically  than  man  keeps  hold  of  God.  Mr.  Templeton,  in 
his  Concise  View,  insists  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  "  eternal  life  "  a 
man  gets  when  he  believes,  and  that  at  the  same  all-impoi-tant  hour, 
lie  is  sealed,  in  the  sense  of  being  made  secure,  ''with  that  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise."  (Eph.  i,  13,  14).  Some  of  our  ministers  have 
expressed  themselves  much  to  the  same  effect ;  while  othei-s  have 
ivther  sided  with  the  Wesleyan  view  of  possible  defectibility.  But, 
ti  so  far  as  our  authorized  Statement  of  principles  is  concerned,  the 
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doctrine  of  Final  Perseveranoe  has  been  left  "  an  open  question." 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  been  so  much  occupied  witii  clearing  the 
sinner's  way  to  the  Cross,  that  we  have  been  comparatively  indifferent 
concerning  speculations  as  to  the  believer's  infallible  security, — save 
only  that  wo  have  unceasingly  sounded  the  alarm,  *'  without  holiness 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord." 

It  was  to  be  expected,  from  the  circumstances  attending  their 
origin,  that  the  Cimiberland  Presbyterians  would  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  make  special  provision  for  the  education  of  their  minis- 
ters. Because  they  had  thought  it  proper,  at  a  time  of  revival 
earnestness,  to  make  an  exception  in  the  matter  of  ordination  on 
behalf  of  intelligent  and  gifted  laymen,  the  reproach  had  been  fastened 
upon  them  that  their  ministers  as  a  whole  were  uneducated  men. 
lids  stigma,  as  time  wore  on,  the  most  eminent  leaders  were  anxious 
to  remove;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that,  as  early  as  1826,  steps 
began  to  be  taken  for  the  foundation  of  a  Cumberland  University. 
This  institution  was  established  first  at  Princeton,  in  the  State  <^ 
Kentucky;  but,  after  a  few  years,  its  affairs  became  involved,  unfor- 
tunately, in  pecuniaiy  embarrassments.  It  was  organized,  like 
Oberlin  Institute,  on  the  principle  of  partial  manual  labour;  and, 
possibly,  because  ministers  are  not  always  the  best  financiers,  debt 
accumulated,  and  the  heart  of  its  able  president.  Dr.  Cossitt,  was 
nearly  broken.  We  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Beard's  most  in- 
teresting Biographical  Sketches,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  impassioned 
writing.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  appeal  for  more  liberal  subscriptions 
which  the  sorrowing  President  issued  to  the  Churches.  It  proves 
also  that  Dr.  Cossitt  valued  highly  imrestricted  theology. 

"  £  wish  to  live  and  die  a  member  of  your  church,  which  has  adopted  me  as 
a  son  and  honoured  me  as  a  minister.  I  trust  I  feel  for  the  honour  of  the 
church.  And  while  my  heart  is  torn  with  agony  under  existing  prospects, 
permit  me,  with  humble  deference,  to  say  my  heart  assures  me  we  all  ousht  to 
raise  our  voices  and  wield  our  pens  ;  we  ought  to  sound  the  tocsin  of  iJarm  ; 
stir  up  every  minister  and  member ;  traverse  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
our  bounds  ;  visit  every  church  and  every  family,  from  the  palace  to  the  oot» 
and  invite  and  urge  all  to  contribute  to  a  fund  for  the  education  of  a  future 
ministry.  I  verily  believe  our  doctrines  are  the  truth  as  taught  in  the  Word  of 
God.  I  also  beUeve  they  are  taught  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustine,  who  was  the  first  teacher  of  the 
Bvstem  now  called  Calvinism.  The  doctrines  of  our  church  are  much  older 
than  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  just  as  old  as  the  Bible.  This  I  have 
intended  to  show  at  some  time  in  a  Uttle  book  on  the  subject.  Now,  if  our 
doctrines  are  the  truth,  ought  we  not  to  give  the  world  the  benefit  of  them  ?  And 
how  can  we  do  this  without  some  men  at  least  of  extensive  learning  ?  Believe 
me,  if  any  church  under  heavenneedsaneducatedministry  thatchurcn  isour  own. 
If  so  many  colleges  and  theological  seminaries  are  emplo)red  in  educating  men 
to  disseminate  error,  ought  we  not  to  have  one  employed  in  the  cause  of  Qod*B 
own  truth  ?  Resolve  upon  it,  and  it  shall  be  so.  I,  for  one,  have  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  education,  as  auxiliary  to  the  diffusion  of  the  €lospel.  I  have  had 
many  discouracements,  and  have  often  been  censured  and  condemned.  I  may 
be  again,  but  hope  is  still  liay  anchor.  I  have  put  my  hand  to  the  plough — I 
cannot  turn  back.  It  is  true,  at  the  beginning  I  did  not  count  the  cost  in 
regard  to  my  sufferings  in  feeling,  but  be  tney  what  they  may,  I  am  now  uie- 
pared  to  endure  them  until  every  prospect  has  vanished,  and  hope's  last 
lingering  ray  has  given  place  to  the  gloom  of  utter  despair." 
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But  matters  had  become  so  hopelessly  involved,  that  the  Prince- 
ton College  required  to  be  sold.  The  seat  of  learning,  ^however,  was 
removed  to  Lebanon,  in  the  State  of  Tennessee,  where  it  has  long 
flourished  under  the  able  presidency  of  Dr.  T.  C.  Anderson.  The 
prospectuses  which  we  have  seen  of  this  University,  as  well  as  of  its 
younger  sister  afc  Lincoln,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  prove  clearly  that 
our  Cumberland  brethren  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  education 
of  their  rising  ministiy. 

There  is  one  other  point  on  which  we  must  say  a  little.  It  crops 
.  out,  here  and  there,  in  these  volumes  that,  before  Abraham  Lincoln's 
celebrated  proclamation  was  issued,  the  ownership  of  slaves  was  a 
thing  not  unknown  within  the  bounds  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.  This,  we  confess,  was  quite  to  be  expected.  In  all 
probability,  if  tJie  Evangelical  Union  had  been  foimded  in  Kentucky 
or  Tennessee,  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  shake  itself  clear  of  that 
Southern  institution.  And  now  that  slavery  has  ceased,  we  do  not 
fiee  how  obsolete  customs  should  form  any  barrier  to  the  fraternal 
intercourse  of  the  two  negotiating  Conmiunions.  This  i*emark  we 
make  all  the  more  readily  that,  in  these  works  which  have  been  laid 
upon  our  table,  and  which  have  been  published  since  the  great  war 
closed,  our  brethren  seem  to  be  anxious  to  give  prominence  to  the 
advanced  anti-slavery  sentiments  of  some  of  their  leading  ministers. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  Dr.  Beard's  sketch  of  Rev.  Finis  Ewing  we 
read — 

"At  some  period  in  Mr.  Ewing*8  life,  but  the  precise  period  is  not  known, 
his  mind  beciune  exercised  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  In  1835  he  publisbed  a 
«ermon  in  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Pulpit,  in  which  be  took  strong  ground 
4igainst  at  least  some  of  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  public  mind  was  not  so 
easily  inflamed  on  the  subject  at  that  time  as  it  has  been  since,  and  he  expressed 
himself,  to  what  has  since  been  denominated  a  slave-holding  Church,  witn  great 
freedom.  In  the  progress  of  the  sermon  he  gives  the  following  as  his  own 
«xperience  and  purposes  in  relation  to  his  slaves  : — 

'''Lest  some  of  my  readers,'  says  he,  'should  say,  "Physician,  heal 
thyself,"  I  think  it  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  that  after  a  long,  painful,  and 
prayerful  investigation  of  the  subject,  I  have  determined  not  to  hold,  nor  to 
(pce,^nor  to  sell,  nor  to  611^  any  slave  for  life,  mainly  from  the  influence  of  that 
passage  of  God's  Word  which  says,  'Masters,  give  unto  your  servants  that 
which  is  just  and  e^ual.' 

"  The  result  of  his  experience  and  resolution  was  that  at  his  death,  in  1841, 
All  his  servants  were  emancipated." 

In  the  life,  also,  of  the  Rev.  David  Foster,  one  of  their  earliest 
ministers,  we  read — 

"In  illustration  of  bis  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  I  mention  the 
following  incident  in  his  history.  Some  time  after  he  settled  in  Wilson  county, 
from  considerations  which  I  do  not  now  recollect,  he  was  induced  to  buy  a  negro 
man.  The  negro  had  but  one  arm,  but  would  otherwise  have  been  considered 
valuable.  The  purchase  was  maile,  however,  with  the  distinct  understanding, 
that  when  the  negro's  services  should  have  been  considered  a  fair  equivalent  to 
the  purchase-money,  he  was  to  have  his  freedom.  The  pledge  of  the  buyer 
was  redeemed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  four  or  Ave  years  the  negro  was  made 
free." 

In  conclusion,  we  take  pleasure  in  observing  that  the  ministers  of 
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this  large  denomination  have  all  along  been,  and  are  still,  hard-working 
and  self-denying  men.  In  fact,  their  preachers  had  often  very  small 
incomes;  but  Uieir  motto  has  all  along  been,  "Preach — pay,  or  no 
pay."  The  present  generation  of  clergy,  like  the  foimders  of  the  body, 
largely  adopt  the  system  of  itinerancy.  They  have  directed  their 
attention  not  a  little  to  the  religious  insti-uction  of  the  Indians,  whom 
the  steady  advance  of  the  white  man  has  compelled  to  retire  farther 
and  farther  into  the  western  wilds.  This  is  Ae  reason  why  so  many 
adult  baptisms  were  chronicled  in  connection  with  their  early  progress. 
We  may  notice  here  also,  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Cumberland 
Presbyterians,  that  if  their  adult  catechumens  desire  baptism  by  im- 
mersion, their  ministers  are  at  liberty  to  dispense  the  ordinance  after 
that  fashion, — since  they  regard  the  mode  of  administration  to  be  non- 
essential and  immaterial. 

Some  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  way  in  which  the  early 
revivalists  of  the  comiection  did  their  work.  Thus,  we  read  concern- 
ing Rev.  Thomas  Calhoon : 

"After  preaching  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  stayed  all  night  with  a  pro- 
minent man.  In  the  evening  several  gentlemen  came  in  on  business.  Their 
business  detained  them  also  through  the  night.  Their  hospitable  host  sent  off 
and  got  a  jug  of  whisky.  All  drank  freely  but  the  preacher.  Thejr  ridiculed 
Saint  Paul.  One  insisted  that  the  apostie  was  drunk  when  he  left  his  cloak  at 
Troas.  By  bed-time  they  were  in  a  poor  condition  for  prayers.  Still  Mr. 
Calhoon  proposed  prayers.  The  old  laiay  and  four  daughters  came  in.  Some 
of  the  men  were  on  the  floor  drunk.  No  one  kneeled  with  him  except  the  old 
lady.  The  next  morning  the  gentleman  of  the  house  proposed  prayers  himself. 
No  one,  however,  kneeled  with  him,  and  yet,  says  he,  *  I  lived  to  see  all 
those  young  ladies  members  of  the  Church.' " 

The  same  minister,  "  one  of  the  most  useful  men  of  his  time,"  as 
Dr.  Beard  tells  us,  instead  of  giving  out  a  text,  would  often  lecture  on 
a  verae  of  one  of  Dr.  Watts*s  hymns,  which  he  had  just  used  in  public 
worship : 

"  Oh,  if  my  soul  were  formed  for  woe, 

How  would  I  vent  my  sighs  ! 

Repentance  should  like  rivers  flow 

From  both  my  weeping  eyes. " 

The  object  of  the  discourse  was  to  show  that  no  one  could  shed 
tears  of  soiTOwful  repentance  and  self-accusation  if  he  thought  tliat 
Gk>d  had  formed  his  soul  for  woe  by  a  predestinating  decree.  Such 
lamentations  were  possible  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  sinner 
formed  himself  into  a  "  vessel  of  wrath,"  whei*eas  he  might  have  been 
a  "  vessel  of  mercy." 

One  expression  struck  us,  as  we  were  reading  Dr.  Beard's  book 
especially,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Our 
Wesleyan  friends  speak  of  a  penitents^  pew;  we,  in  Scotland,  are 
accustomed  to  ask  anxious  inquirei'8  to  remain  at  the  close  of  a 
sei-vice  ;  but  Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  in  the  habit  of  saying, 
"  Are  there  any  mourners  here  to-night  T  Worthy  Samuel  King,  Mr. 
Ewing*s  supporter,  in  1810,  mourned  once  at  the  close  of  an  out-door 
meeting  because  there  were  no  mourners!     May  mourners  for  sin 
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increase  both  on  the  Clyde  and  on  the  Cumberland ;  for  One  who  is 
as  powerful  as  He  is  piteous,  once  said,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted."  And  may  the  correspondence  which  has 
thus  been  happily  initiated  between  two  denominations  of  Christians, 
who  did  not  know  of  one  another's  existence  before,  bo  only  a  fresh 
instalment  of  the  fulfilment  of  tJiat  gi*acious  ImmanueVs  prediction, 
"  And  I  say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west, 
and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven." 


ONE    CHURCH:    ONE    GOD:    ONE    LORD. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  the  inseparable  connection 
between  the  human  race  and  God.  He  is  our  Creator ;  and,  as 
we  have  had  our  existence  from  him,  so  he  continues  to  uphold 
us,  and  to  order  all  our  relationships  and  interdependencies. 
He  is  ever  working  in  all  our  movements ;  and,  so  far  as  his 
working  is  concerned,  all  things  move  on  toward  the  great  end 
which  he  has  in  view.  Not  only  as  Creator  and  Preserver  does 
a  connection  exist  between  him  and  man ;  a  closer  and  more 
intimate  relationship  still  has  been  formed  by  Christ.  Christ,  in 
becoming  man,  has  bound  the  race  to  God  by  a  number  of 
new  and  glorious  links.  His  very  incarnation  was  itself 
a  wonderful  link:  and  Christ,  after  having  assumed  our  nature, 
took  it  with  him  to  heaven.  There  is  something  more  still 
— Christ  became  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  men. 
Thus  he  bore  the  curse  of  the  race,  that  all  who  choose  might 
have  the  special  blessing  of  salvation,  and  be  accepted  by  God 
just  as  Christ  himself  is  accepted.  As  Christ  is  the  world's 
sin-bearer,  his  righteousness  has  come  unto  all.  He  may  be 
said  to  be  the  world  s  Righteousness  and  the  world's  Salvation. 
He  is  identified  with  us,  as  he  bore  our  curse,  and  we  are 
identified  with  him,  as  he  has  a  glory  which  we  aU  may  share. 
In  virtue  of  all  this,  there  is  formed  a  still  more  intimate  and 
precious  connection.  All  who  believe  in  him  as  their  Saviour 
become  justified  by  his  righteousness,  and  are  formed  into  a 
living  church,  of  which  he  is  the  head,  and  the  centre,  and 
the  life. 

The  New  Testament  contains  many  descriptions  of  the 
union  between  the  church  and  Christ,  and  of  tne  consequent 
union  of  man  and  God.  Take,  for  example,  Ephesians  iv,  4 — 6, 
"  There  is  one  body,  and  one  Spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in 
one  hope  of  your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one 
God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 
you  all." 
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At  first  sight  it  might  seem  that,  as  here  we  have  a  number 
of  units,  it  just  simply  happens  that  the  "  one  God "  forms 
one  of  the  number.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  aim  of  the  apostle  just  to  fix  in  our  minds 
that  God  is  "one"  like  other  units.  It  seems  rather  to  be  his 
aim  to  connect  the  oneness  of  the  church  with  the  oneness  of 
Gk)d.  It  is  of  the  church  that  the  apostle  speaks  when  he  says, 
"there  is  one  body."  He  is  exhorting  the  Christians  in 
Ephesus  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace.  This  unity,  he  argues,  ought  to  be  maintained,  as 
there  is  but  "  one  church."  And  the  culminating  proof  Uiat 
there  is  but  one  church,  and  can  be  no  more,  lies  in  the  truth 
that  there  is  but  "  one  God." 

It  is  important  to  remember  that, — ^much  as  the  outward 
organization,  which  many  call  "the  church,"  is  needed,  and 
much  as  the  service,  rendered  by  the  various  denominations 
composing  that  outward  church,  may  be, — the  "  one  church " 
does  not  exactly  square  with  the  whole  of  the  denominations 
put  together.  Still  less,  of  coui-se,  is  it  any  one  of  them.  We 
cannot  suppose  that  all  who  become  connected,  outwardly, 
with  a  church  really  belong  to  the  one  true  church.  Neither 
can  we  suppose  that  every  one  must  be  excluded  from  the 
true  church,  who  is  not  outwardly  connected  with  some  one  of 
the  denominations.  The  time  churct  is  composed  of  all  who 
have  been  accepted  through  Jesus.  These,  and  none  others, 
form  that  "one  body"  of  vmich  the  Apostle  speaks.  There  is 
an  invisible  link  binding  all  the  saved  to  the  Lord  Jesus; 
and,  through  him,  bindmg  them  in  one.  The  ordinances 
of  God,  supplied  through  the  outwai'd  organization,  ai*e  of 
very  great  service  in  strengthening,  comforting,  and  building 
up  the  members  of  the  one  church  of  which  the  Apostle 
speaks :  still,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  partake  of  these 
ordinances  who  give  no  evidence  that  they  have  passed  from 
death  into  life  through  union  with  Christ.  It  is  evident  that 
such  cannot  belong  to  the  one  living  church. 

The  church  is  called,  in  this  passage  of  Ephesians,  "one  body," 
The  representation  is  significant.  It  not  only  suggests  the  idea 
of  unity,  it  suggests  sucn  a  unity  as  exists  in  the  human  body. 
This  figure  ofa  "body"  is  often  employed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  represent  the  church.  "We  being  many,  are  one 
body,"  (Rom.  xii,  5);  "We  being  many,  are  one  head  and  one 
hody,"  (I  Cor.  x,  17);  "We  are  all  baptized  into  one  body," 
(1  Cor.  xii,  13);  "Ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,"  (1  Cor.  xii,  27); 
"The  church,  which  is  his  body,"  (Eph.  i,  23);  "He  is  the 
head  of  the  body,  the  church,"  (Col.  i,  18);  "Ye  are  called  in 
one  body,"  (Col.  iii,  15).     The  body  is  composed  of  a  number 
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of  members ;  but  how  much  soever  they  differ  in  form,  position, 
and  use,  each  one  belong  to  the  body,  and  it  takes  them  all 
to  make  up  the  body.  Seing  in  the  body,  and  making  up  the 
body,  they  are  a  unity. 

The  church,  according  to  this  figure,  possesses  conscious 
life. 

The  reference  is  to  the  body  of  man  as  animated  ivith  tice 
living  souL  It  is  not  to  the  body  lying  dead;  it  is  to  the  body 
full  of  life.  More  or  less,  perhaps,  at  all  stages  of  man's  living 
existence,  and  under  all  cii-cumstances,  is  there  consciousness 
of  life.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  do  our  powers  begin  to 
expand,  than  we  become  conscious  that  we  are  living  beings. 

Each  member,  too,  is  animated  with  life  to  perform  the  part 
designed  for  it.  The  one  life  is  felt  as  it  runs  through  the 
whole. 

Thus  it  is  with  the  church,  and  with  each  member  of  the 
church.  The  moment  that  there  is  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
propitiating  Saviour,  spiritual  life  flows  into  the  soul  through 
this  faith.  The  believing  sinner  knows  that  he  lives,  and  that 
he  enjoys  fellowship  with  God,  and  with  his  fellow-Christians. 
He  becomes  conscious  of  the  new  state  into  which  he  has 
entered,  and  of  the  blessed  relationship  which  exists  between 
himself  and  others.  Thus  the  "one  body"  is  a  living  body, 
possessing  consciousness  of 'life. 

The  life  thus  possessed  is  spent  in  active  service.  The  various 
members  of  the  body,  animated  with  life,  are  not  allowed  to 
remain  inactive.  Each  is  employed  in  the  work  for  which  it  is 
fitted.  The  more  life  the  body  possesses,  the  more  fit  is  it 
for  labour,  and  the  more  readily  will  it  engage  in  labour. 
Thus,  too,  with  the  church.  There  is  work  laid  out  for  it, — 
constant  and  arduous,  beneficial  and  heavenly.  It  is  work 
for  God.  It  is  work  with  God.  It  is  work  in  the  interests  of 
God's  kingdom.  It  is  work  conferring  the  highest  honour  and 
bliss  upon  the  workers. — Each  member,  too,  should  assist  the 
others  in  working.  As  in  the  body,  the  eye  and  the  ear  help 
the  hand  and  the  foot;  and  the  hand  and  the  foot  help  the  eye 
and  the  ear;  and  thus  with  all  the  members, — so  in  the  church. 
The  work  for  God  should  be  mutual.  Each  member  should  not 
only  be  active  himself,  but  do  what  he  can  to  help  the  others 
to  be  active,  the  while  receiving  help  from  them  in  return.  In 
the  body  one  member  never  seeks  to  prevent  the  others  from 
being  actively  employed;  but  each  conduces  to  help  all  the 
rest.  So  in  the  church:  each  member  should  be  actively 
employed,  and  the  activity  of  one  should  tend  to  the  activity 
of  all  the  rest. 

There  is  also  much  enjoyment  of  the  various  members  of 
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the  body, — the  result  of  their  active  employment  for  the  general 
good.  How  pleasant  it  is  for  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear, 
the  feet  to  walk,  the  hand  to  labour!  There  is  much  real 
enjoyment  to  the  whole  body  by  each  member  performing  its 
part.  There  is  a  general  satisfaction  felt  over  all.  The  eye 
does  not  see  for  its  own  pleasure  merely ;  nor  the  ear  hear  for 
its  own  pleasure;  nor  the  tongue  speak  for  its  own  pleasure. 
Not  one  of  the  members  exercises  itself  except  for  the  comfort 
and  satisfaction  of  all.  The  body  is  one,  and  the  enjoyment  is 
felt  throughout.  Thus  also  is  it,  or  ought  it  to  be,  with  the  one 
church.  So  far  as  the  members  come  into  contact  with  each 
other,  they  should  live  and  labour  for  the  good  of  each  other. 
The  one  living  church  is  so  framed  that  no  member  can  act  his 
part  faithfully  for  God  without  imparting  benefit  and  enjoy- 
ment to  all  the  other  members  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  There  is  true,  heartfelt  enjoyment  in  being  joined  to 
the  one  church  of  God,  in  having  fellowship  with  each  other, 
and  doing  good  to  each  other  as  we  have  opportunity.  This 
is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  foretaste  of  heaven;  and  the  more  we 
enjoy  of  it  upon  earth,  the  better  prepared  shall  we  be 
for  glory. 

The  apostle,  in  what  he  says  to  the  Ephesians,  ascribes  the 
certainty  of  the  living  unity  of  the  Church  to  the  fact  that  the 
church  is  intimately  and  inseparably  connected  with  the  "  one 
God."  There  is  "  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  God  and  Father 
of  all." 

No  unprejudiced  mind  can  fail  to  see  in  this  a  glimpse  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This  doctrine,  or  the  reality  which  it 
represents,  is  amply  manifested  in  the  working  out  of  man's 
salvation,  and  in  the  gathering  in  and  building  up  of  the  one 
church.  But  the  Trinity  is  "the  one  living  God,"  and  constitutes 
the  foundation,  not  only  of  aU  religion,  but  of  all  that  is  grand 
and  useful  and  safe  and  blessed.  Hence  the  apostle  goes  down 
through  the  work  of  the  one  Spirit,  and  the  work  of  the  one 
Lord,  till  he  reaches  the  one  God  and  Father  of  all.  There  he 
rests  as  upon  the  primary  immovable  rock.  Take  away  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  one  Deity  from  us,  and  what  have 
we  left?  What  becomes  of  the  church?  What  becomes  of 
personal  security,  social  order,  and  blessing  ?  We  are  left  in 
the  midst  of  a  dark  dismal  uncertainty  regarding  every- 
thing. A  scene  of  unmitigated  desolation  gathers  around  us. 
Nor  is  this  a  mere  theory;  we  have  but  to  glance  at  the  history 
of  our  world,  and  look  at  those  peoples  or  people  who  have 
cast  aside  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  one  personal  God,  to  see 
what  anarchy  is  in  atheism, — ^what  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
society,  what  dissolution,  what  hopelessness.      Its   fires  are 
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kindled  by  the  torch  of  hell,  and  they  blaze  and  bum  and  con- 
sume, till  nothing  is  left  but  the  ashes  of  death,  waiting  a 
rekindling  into  still  more  lurid  flames.  It  is  no  wonder  uiat 
the  apostle  lays  hold  of  this  fundamental  truth  with  the  grasp 
of  his  firmest  faith,  and  points  us  to  it  as  the  ground  of  aU  our 
blessing  and  all  our  hope.  The  church  must  rest  upon  this. 
If  each  man  was  to  become  his  own  God  and  centre,  there 
could  be  no  church, — ^no  true  society  of  any  kind,  no  order,  no 
blessing. 

But  it  is  also  impoi*tant  that  we  understand  something  of  the 
charade)'  of  this  one  God,  with  whom  the  churcn  is  so 
intimately  connected,  and  upon  the  belief  of  whose  existence 
we  must  rest.  Hence  the  apostle  says,  "  One  God  and  Father 
of  ally  The  one  God  is  the  Father  of  his  intelligent  and  moral 
creatures.  There  is  something  precious  in  that  word  "  Father." 
Remove  the  existence  of  God,  and  men  become  mere  things 
which  have  come  into  existence  they  cannot  tell  how,  and  which 
will  pass  away,  they  cannot  tell  whither.  They  are  little  better 
than  rocks  or  trees,  or  the  beasts  of  the  field.  But  not  only 
do  we  need  a  God,  we  need  a  Father-God.  When  we  see  God 
as  our  Father,  we  realize  a  most  delightful  relationship.  We 
have  been  made  like  him.  We  get  near  him,  and  hold  fellow- 
ship with  him,  and  enjoy  his  love. 

This  one  God  is  "  above  all  and  through  all."  He  is  on  the 
outside,  as  it  were,  of  all  creature-being,  and  he  is  in  the 
inside  too.  Let  us  go,  if  we  can,  round  the  circumference 
of  the  great  universe ;  still  we  find  God  beyond  all.  He  takes 
all  witnin  his  own  being.  Let  us  come,  if  we  can,  down 
through  every  part  of  that  universe,  and  we  find  Gk)d  in  all 
things,  filling  all, — everywhere  the  sustaining  God,  and  the  Fount 
of  every  blessing.  This  one  Gbd,  who  is  above  all  and  through 
all,  is  in  all  the  members  of  the  one  church.  He  who  fills  all 
things  is,  in  a  special  manner,  dwelling  in  the  church,  and 
occupying  the  hearts  of  his  sanctified  ones. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  toward  the  "  one  Lord."  It 
is  as  saved  sinners  that  men  are  formed  into  the  one 
church,  and  their  salvation  is  wrought  for  them  by  the  atoning 
Redeemer.  As  saved  sinnera  men  are  brought  to  God  through 
him,  so  that  they  have  not  only  "  one  God  and  Father  of  all,'' 
but  "  one  Lord,  Jesus  Christ."  All  who  have  been  brought  into 
the  saved  living  church  have  been  brought  in  through  him. 
He  is  the  one  Saviour.  There  is  but  one  Lord  Jesus;  and,  as 
all  who  are  saved  have  been  saved  through  him,  there  can  be 
but  one  church. 

The  apostle  states,  in  connection  with  the  "  one  Lord,"  that 
there  is  *'  one  faith  "  and  "  one  baptism."     Our  fisdth  is  that  by 
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means  of  which  we  become  united  to  Christ  Jesus,  and  are 
brought  to  the  one  God,  and  united  into  the  one  church.  Fiuth 
has  more  immediately  to  do  with  Christ.  As  it  was  upon 
Christ  that  our  sins  were  laid;  and  as  it  was  through  him  tnat 
the  atonement  was  wrought  out;  so  it  is  to  him  t^t  our  faith 
looks.  The  believing  soul  fixes  upon  him  as  the  great  centre 
of  attraction,  and  by  faith  lays  hold  upon  him.  It  is  to  his 
work  that  we  trust  for  salvation.  It  is  to  the  one  Saviour  that 
all  look.  It  is  one  truth  that  all  the  saved  believe.  It  is  one 
act  of  mind  which  all  the  saved  put  forth  in  order  to  be  saved. 
So  that  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  church. 

The  one  faith  in  the  one  Saviour,  bringing  the  soul  to  the  one 
Father,  leads  to  one  baptism.  In  one  sense  there  are  two  New 
Testament  baptisms,  and  in  another  there  is  only  one.  There  is 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  baptism  of  water;  thus 
there  are  two.  But  as  water-baptism  is  only  a  sign  or  symbol 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  but  one.  Water- 
l^aptism  is  not  the  real  baptism  ;  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  the 
real  It  is  a  beautiful  and  striking  sign  of  the  real  Wherever 
there  is  active  moral  agency^  faith  in  Christ  is  needed  in  order 
to  the  one  real  baptism,  and  faith  always  leads  to  it.  It  is  thus 
that  the  "  one  faith  "  and  the  **  one  baptism  "  are  connected 
with  the  "  one  Lord."  It  is  the  "  one  God  and  Father"  who  is 
manifested  in  the  atoning  Jesus ;  and  the  "  one  faith  "  in  this 
atoning  Jesus  bring  us  into  the  one  saved  family  of  this  Father; 
And  in  being  received  into  this  one  family,  we  are  consecrated 
And  cleansed  by  the  "  one  baptism." 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  "  one  Spirit."  Tlie  Holy  Spirit  has 
•come  forth  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  setting  before  us  the 
^eat  truths  of  the  Gospel,  that  we  may  believe  them,  and  thus 
-come  to  Jesus,  and  be  brought  to  God.  We  require  this  Spirit, 
not  only  to  reveal  Christ  to  us,  but  to  stir  up  our  human  spirits 
to  attend  to  what  he  has  revealed.  It  is  he  who  strives  with 
men  that  they  may  be  impressed  with  their  need  of  salvation,aQd 
turn  to  him  in  whom  alone  salvation  is  to  be  found.  Thus  he 
works  faith  in  men,  and  when  the  faith  is  thus  inwrought,  he 
baptizes  them  into  the  family  of  God.  The  "  one  Spirit  '  tlius 
leads  to  the  "  one  Lord,"  and  the  "  one  God  and  Father  of 
all ;"  and  thus,  into  the  one  family,  the  "one  body,"  the  one 
living  chui-ch. 

By  this  ''one  Spirit"  we  have  "one  calling,"  and  "one 
hope  "  of  that  "  one  calling."  The  calling  here  mentioned  is 
that  invitation  to  go  to  glory,  which  is  given  to  all  who  are 
baptized  into  the  one  family  of  God,  through  faith  in  the  one 
Lord.  Whenever  any  soul  of  man  finds  salvation  through 
Jesus,  that  soul  receives  an  invitation  to  go  to  heaven.     It  is 
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»ot  the  design  of  Gk)d  that  we  remain  always  upon  earth.  The 
great  unseen  and  eternal  world  is  before  us.  Our  attention  is 
turned  to  that  world.  When  we  receive  Christ  as  our  Saviour, 
we  obtain  a  pleasing,  though  partial,  view  of  that  world. 
Something  of  the  glory  there  prepared  for  the  church  is  opened 
to  our  gaze.  Then  we  receive  an  invitation  to  become  sharers 
of  the  glory.  Accepting  this  invitation,  we  at  once  come  to 
have  hope  that,  ere  long,  the  full  enjoyment  of  that  glory  shall 
be  realized  by  us.  It  is  something  so  gi*and,  something  so 
infinitely  transcending  all  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  enjoyed 
down  here,  that  we  cannot  but  long  for  it.  And  as  the  promise 
of  it  rests  upon  the  word  of  the  "  one  Father,"  through  the 
work  of  the  "  one  Lord,"  and  is  opened  'up  to  us  by  the  "  one 
Spirit,"  we  cannot  but  expect  it  with  unwavering  hope.  The 
same  invitation  is  given  to  all  the  saved  by  the  one  Spirit.  And 
the  hope  in  each  of  them  is  ijie  same.  Consequently,  there  is 
but  one  church. 

As  there  is  thus  one  God — Father,  Son,  and  Spirit — operating 
in  our  world  to  get  men  saved,  and  blessing  them  when  they 
are  saved,  uniting  them  by  one  faith  and  one  baptism,  calling 
them  to  one  glory  and  giving  them  all  one  hope  of  the  glory,, 
there  can  be  but  one  church.  D.  D. — S. 


BOOKS. 
Sermons  by  Henry    Ward   Beecher,    PlymoiUh    Church,   Brooklyn, 

Selected  from  published  and  unpvhlislied  discouraeSy  and  revised  by^ 

tJieir  Author,     London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
A   TREASURY,   and   a  priceless  treasure.      Happy  is   the  man  who 
gets  the  book,  and  has  the  soul  to  appreciate  it. 

Soberly  speaking,  this  is  far  indeed  from  being  an  ordinary  Collec- 
tion of  Sermons.  It  is,  in  almost  every  point  of  view, — with  the  mere 
exception  of  the  paper,  ink,  and  boards, — an  extraordinary  book,  and 
of  exti-aordinary  value.  In  vigour  of  intellect ;  in  affluence  of  diction ; 
in  microscopic  penetitttion  into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men ; 
in  discernment  of  the  motives  that  sway  in  the  realms  of  the  masses, 
as  well  as  in  the  realm  of  the  individual ;  in  the  power  of  telescopic 
observation,  too,  in  the  direction  of  things  heavenly,  with  all  their 
subtle  influences  on  things  earthly ; — ^in  these  qualities  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  stands  forth  pre-eminent.  And  then  his  power  of  illustration, 
apt  and  striking,  is  literally  inexhaustible.  It  not  only  wells  up  con- 
tinually, pouring  itself  forth  in  plenitude  ; — it  is  a  confluence 
of  streams,  each  hastening  along  its  own  peciUiar  path,  and. sometimes 
indeed  with  impetuosity,  to  contribute  its  own  particular  quota  to- 
the  ever-widening  and  ever-deepening  flow  of  thought.  Over  these 
currents,  just  at  the  fitting  places,  hang,  festooningly,  the  beautiful 
ndnbow-hues  and  rainbow-arches  of  a  vivid  imagination.    One  cannot 
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help  pausing  in  the  intellectual  progress,  or  looking  hack,  at  leasts 
even  while  tiie  foaming  torrent  rolls  on,  to  gaze  again,  and  yet  again, 
at  the  '^  thing  of  beauty."  Mr.  Beecher,  moreover,  is,  as  we  look 
on  him,  a  truly  humble  man,  who  has  not  got  dazzled  by  his  own 
genius.  He  distinguishes  readily  and  accurately  between  gift  and 
worth,  and  prefers  worth  to  gift.  What  a  fine  glimpse  into  his 
heart  is  given  in  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following : — 

"Who,  then,  are  the  world's  regenerators  1  I  do  not  call  myself 
"  one  of  them.  I  know  men  in  society  whose  shoes*  latchet  I  am  not 
**  worthy  to  unloose.  It  pleased  Qod  to  put  me  in  circumstances  of 
**  ease ;  and  though  you  contrive  to  give  me  some  thorns,  they  are 
"  not  half  enough  to  make  a  crown  of.  Your  kindnesses  far  out- 
"  number  them.  And,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  suffer. 
"  I  cannot.  I  have  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  do  it  But  there  is  many 
"  a  minister  that  works  with  his  hands  on  week-days  to  earn  his 
"bread;  and  preaches  every  Sunday,  and  toils  through  obloquy 
**  from  week  to  week,  laying  down  his  life  for  others.  And  nobody 
"  imderstands  him,  or  praises  him.  ^e  stands  almost  alone,  suffering 
"  for  his  people.  And  I  honour  him,  and  look  far  up  to  him.  No- 
"  body  may  know  him  here,  but  he  will  be  known  t/tere  /'* — p.  115. 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  very  noble  and  peculiarly  suggestive 
sermon  on  "  Crowned  Suffering,'*  which  is,  in  itself, — ^looked  at  in  a 
merely  commercial  point  of  view, — worth  for  more  than  the  price  of 
the  whole  volume.  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  another  little 
paragraph,  that  shows  how  clearly  Mr.  Beecher  understands  the  tone 
that  should  pervade  the  ministrations  of  every  minister  of  the  Crospel, 
and  of  every  other  one  who  seeks  to  minister  to  the  weal  of  his 
feliow-men  : — 

"  To  reveal  evil  is  not  necessarily  the  way  to  cure  it.  They  ai-e 
"  not  the  men  that  are  doing  the  world  the  most  good  who,  as  with 
*^  a  surgeon's  knife  in  their  mouth,  go  into  society,  cutting  and  slash- 
**  ing,  and  making  the  blood  flow  on  every  side.  Surgery  is  good  in 
"its  place,  but  a  man's  head  ought  not  to  be  a  case  of  surgeon's 
"tools.  Thei-e  ai-e  men  who  have  an  intense  hatred  of  evil,  and 
"who  make  it  their  business  to  expose  it,  expound  it,  dissect  it; 
"  they  ridicule  it,  they  condemn  it,  and  denounce  it ;  but  such  cor- 
"morants  ai-e  employed  of  God  only  as  he  employs  all  mordant 
** things.  They  are  not  his  beloved  instruments;  for  this  world's 
**  need  is  not  condemnation,  nor  denunciation,  nor  exposition.  What 
"  it  needs  is  somebody  to  suffer  for  it  What  men  need  is  somebody 
"  to  suffer  for  them.  Inexperience  wants  experience  that  is  willing 
"  to  bear  with  it  till  it  learns.  Hardness  of  heart  wants  softness  of 
"  heart  to  teach  it  the  quality  of  softness.  Stumbling  imperfection 
"  wants  perfection  to  take  it  by  the  hand,  and  lead  it  in  the  right 
"way.  We  have  had  thunder  enough,  and  sword  enough,  and 
"dungeons  enough  to  reform  the  worid  a  thousand  times  over,  if 
"  mere  justice  or  mere  force  would  do  it ;  but  these  are  not  sufficient 
"  The  spirit  which  Christ  manifested  when,  crowned  with  thorns,  he 
"suffered  for  others,  is  what  we  need." — ^p.  113. 
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Aye,  it  is  this  spirit,  it  is  love,  love,  that  is  to  subdue,  transform, 
transfigure,  and  glorify  all  that  is  base  and  bad  in  our  world.  But, 
as  Mr.  Beecher  himself  elsewhere  says,  **  Truth  is  the  golden  sandal 
**  in  which  love  must  walk.  Without  the  sandals  of  tnith,  love 
"  is  like  a  fidr  virgin  wandering  in  a  wilderness  full  of  thorns  and 
'*  nettles,  with  naked  feet,  which  soon  are  torn  and  poisoned,  so  that 
"  she  cannot  move." — (p.  ICO.)  Love  must  be  real  and  true  to  the 
core. 

There  is  pervading  all  Mr  Beecher*s  sermons  a  sensitive  sympa- 
thy with  man  as  man,  and  especially  with  the  sorrowing,  the  solitary, 
and  the  suffeiing.  He  loves  the  good  and  the  noble,  with  unpar- 
simonious  intensity;  but  he  longs,  with  an  intensity  still  more  intense, 
to  help  up  the  evil  and  the  debs^sed,  that  they  too  may  become  noble 
and  good.  In  short,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  penetrated  into  the  real 
ideal  of  a  Christian  in  general,  and  of  a  Chiistian  minister  in  particidar. 
The  more  that  society  gets  to  be  sown  over,  broad-cast,  with  a  volume 
like  the  one  before  us,  the  better  ^1  it  be  for  all  that  is  best  in  the 
actually  developing,  and  in  the  still  latent  possibilities  of  man. 

J.  M.— G. 
The  Work  of  tlie  Christian  Preacher,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jones, 
Swansea.  An  Address  delivered  from  the  Chair  of  the  Congi-ega- 
tional  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  9th 
May,  1871.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  Pp.44. 
We  have  often  heai-d  of  this  eloquent  Welshman,  who  has  lately  been 
comi>elled,  on  account  of  his  health,  to  retire  from  an  important 
London  chai*ge  to  the  comparative  ease  of  a  provincial  church  in  his 
native  principality.  The  |)oweiful  Addresses  before  us  permits  us  to 
see  wherein  the  charm  of  his  oratory  lies,  although  it  must  be  true  of 
Mr.  Jones,  as  well  as  of  the  other  ministers,  of  whom  he  speaks,  that 
reading  his  discourses  Ls  nothing  to  Jiearing  them.  The  Matter  of  preach- 
ing, the  Manner  of  preaching,  and  the  Encouragement  of  preachers,  are 
the  topics  successively  treated  of.  Mr.  Jones  would  have  ministers  to 
abide  near  t/te  cross  in  their  ministrations ;  and  he  advises  them  that, 
although  they  should  generally  keep  within  bounds,  yet  when  they  feel 
the  Spirit  specially  moving  them,  they  should  speaJc  out  their  mind, 
unrestrained  by  what  mi^it  be  conventionally  considered  due  to  the 
dignity  and  decorum  of  the  pulpit.  We  are  certain  that  any  ministers 
whom  our  notice  may  induce  to  procure  the  Discourse  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed by  its  perusal. — F.  F. Semion2yreached  in  the  E.  U,  Chun^, 

North  Dundas  Street y  Glasgow,  on  the  evening  of  26th  September ,  1871  y 
in  connection  with  tJie  Go^iference  Meetings  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  By 
the  retiring  President,  Rev.  J.  Wh itson,  Beith.  A  clear,  honest,  earnest, 
artless,  and  admirable  sermon,  full  of  Christian  hope,  and  biimming 

with  a  Christian  spirit. Set  up  Waymarks. — TIhe  Square  Moon. — 

/  CarCt  Make  it  Convenient, — Wliat  Church  Service  must  /attend? — Fm 
not  Good  Enough. — Not  by  Works. — Let  Every  Man  Enjoy  his  Own 
Religion. — No  Man  save  Jesus  only.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Pollock, 
M.A.  London:  Masters.  Tracts  pervaded  by  a  somewhat  keen 
spirit  of  churchism  and  human  officialism.     They  are  pointed  through- 
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out, — very;  and  earnest  too,  but  the  earnestness  is  too  artificial.-^— 
Rationalism :  a  Sermon  preached  on  Sunday  evening ,  3rd  September ^ 
1871,  By  the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  Dalkeith.  Edinburgh  : 
Elliot.  An  exceedingly  vigorous  discourse,  with  both  thunder  and 
lightning  in  it.  The  text  is,  **  Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  ciimson,  they  shall  be  as  wooL" 
There  are   odds  and  ends  of  things  that    we   don't  approve  of, — 

but  they   are   "odds   and  ends." Second  Annual  Report  of  the 

Glasgow  JSvangeliccU  Union  Sabbath  ScJwol  Association,  1871.  A 
simple,  unvarnished,  transparent  document.      May  God   speed  the 

Association    in    its    beneficent    and    noble     aims. A    Practical 

Bible  Temperance  Coinmentary.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  Aberdeen.  Part  I.  Edinburgh :  Menzies.  The  work, 
of  which  this  is  the  first  part,  is  intended  to  be  compiised  in  a 
volume  of  about  500  pages.  It  professes  to  be  "  popxilar "  i-ather 
than  "critical;"  and  while  "critical  results"  are  given,  "critical 
forms "  are  avoided  as  much  as  j>ossible.  "  Convinced,"  says  the 
author,  "  that,  as  a  fountain,  the  Divine  Word  could  not  send  forth  both 
bitter  and  sweet  waters;  and  that,  as  the  chart  of  Heaven,  it  coidd 
not  of  itself  lead  to  those  moral  shipwrecks,  so  sad  and  numerous, 
we  aim  in  the  following  pages  to  separate  from  the  Woixi  of  Eternal 
Truth  those  adventitious  notions  which  have  been  ascribed  to  it;  and 
to  let  it  speak  concerning  wine  and  strong  drink  in  its  own  native 
distinctness  and  simplici^,  as  well  as  to  hurl  the  diinking  customs  of 
society  upon  theii*  own  proper  basis — human  invention."  The  pas- 
sages ti-eated  of  in  this  part  are  discussed  in  an  able  and  interesting 
manner.  Much  information  is  communicated  regarding  Hebrew 
words  on  the  one  hand,  and  chemical  analysis  on  the  other;  and 
always  in  a  style  that  is  at  once  perspicuous  and  vigorous.  There  is 
added  an  important  element  of  practical  instruction  and  application. 

Apocali/ptic  History.      By   S.   A.      London :    Partridge.     The 

"  seals,"  "  trumpets,"  and  "  vials,"  are  briefly  discussed,  and  many 
salient  points  of  modem  European  history  are  adduced  as  probable 
fulfilments  of  the  Apocalyptic  Representations.  The  author  "does 
no  more  than  conjecture,"  but  he  strings  his  conjectures  on  the  idea 
that  "  tlie  Revelation  by  St.  Jolin  is  a  prediction  of  all  the  principal 
events  which  should  happen  upon  the  eai-th  from  the  age  in  which 
St.  John  lived  to  the  end  of  the  world."  We  cannot  profess  to  agree 
with  the  views  of  S.  A.,  but  his  book  is  reverent,  and  his  interest  is  fresh 

and  keen. Must  God  Annihilate  the  Wicked  ?    Being  a  Reply  to 

the  main  arguments  of  Dr,  Joseph  Parker;  with  sows  thov^ghis  on 
Universal  Salvation.  A  tract  for  the  peojile.  By  a  Modem  Apos- 
tate. London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  In  the  matter  here 
discussed  we  cannot  accept  either  the  view  of  Dr.  Parker,  or  that  of 
his  reviewer.  The  doctor^s  reviewer,  however,  is  no  unworthy 
antagonist.  J.  M. — G. 
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On  looking  more  narrowly  into  the  ecclesiastical  documents  and 
,  records  of  the  period,  we  find  that  we  must  give  "  the  case  of 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Kutherford,  of  Falkirk,"  the  precedence  of  "  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  of  Kendal."  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men were  suspended  from  the  office  of  the  ministry  bv  the  Synod 
of  the  United  Secession  Church,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in 
May,  1843,  on  account  of  their  opinions  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  atonement  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  but,  besides  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Rutherford's  suspension  took  place  a  week  before 
Mr.  Guthrie's,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Guthrie  s  case  grew  out  of 
Mr.  Rutherford's,  smce  it  was  his  protest  against  the  excision  of 
his  Falkirk  brother  that  brought  the  Kendal  presbyter  into 
collision  with  that  supreme  church  court. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  Mr.  Rutherford,  several  years  ago, 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  was 
received  back  again,  on  the  profession  of  a  change  of  sentiments, 
into  the  bosom  of  the  church  which  had  thrust  him  out.  Per- 
sonally, we  may  regret  this  fact;  but  we  cannot  be  deterred  by  it, 
when  professedly  writing  a  full  and  candid  history  of  the  time, 
from  recording  the  prominent  and  influential  part  which  Mr. 
Rutherford  played  on  the  arena  of  theological  controversy 
thirty  years  ago.  We  saw,  in  our  last  number,  that  although 
Mr.  M'Gready,  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  went  back  to  the 
Old  Presbyterian  fold,  the  heroes  of  the  Cumberland  still  take 
pleasure  in  recording  the  important  services  which  he  rendered 
at  the  time  when  their  cause  took  shape.  And,  without  doubt, 
Mr.  Rutherford,  by  his  publications,  as  well  as  by  his  pulpit 
No.  7.]  M  [VoL  2. 
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and  evangelistic  labours',  did  valiant,  yeoman  work  at  the  time 
when  the  Evangelical  Union  was  formed,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards.  He  started  trains  of  influence  which  he  could  not 
subsequently  himself  arrest.  To-day  the  fiiiits  of  his  early  free 
Gospel  zeal  are  to  be  found  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and 
ministers  are  preaching,  at  the  very  ends  of  the  earth,  the  story 
of  unrestricted  salvation  which  they  learned  both  to  love  and 
to  teach  when  sitting  at  his  feet. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Gumming  Rutherford  was  bom  and 
brought  up  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  city  his  father  lived  and 
died  an  honoured  and  respected  merchant.  Mr.  Rutherford 
was  intended  at  first  for  the  legal  profession ;  and  for  some 
time,  indeed,  was  employed  in  a  lawyer  s  office.  But,  eventu- 
ally preferring  the  ministerial  profession,  he  completed  his  fiill 
arts  curriculum  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  carrying 
off  honoui-s  in  some  of  the  classes.  Still  it  is  plain  to  a 
cursory  reader  of  his  numerous  publications  how  much  even 
his  literary  style  was  influenced  by  his  early  legal  training. 
And  we  doubt  not  that  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  regretted 
very  much,  during  the  progress  of  his  ecclesiastical  cause,  that 
the  yoimg  panel  at  their  bar  knew  so  much  about  forms  of  law ; 
for  he  drew  out  all  his  own  papers  in  the  most  approved  juri- 
dical fashion,  and  was  able  to  anticipate  and  checkmate  his 
judges  at  every  stage,  so  that,  in  very  tiiith,  they  needed  to 
be  wary  and  alert. 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  brought  up  under  the  pastoral  care  of 
the  patriarchal  Mr.  Lothian,  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Ports- 
burgh  Secession  Church  (now  Rev.  Mr.  Groom's),  and  this  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  he  turned  his  attention  so  much 
during  the  atonement  controversy  to  the  writings  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Lothian,  and  was  his 
own  father's  minister  when  his  (Mr.  Rutherford's)  case  came 
before  the  church  courts.  He  is  a  few  years  older  than  our 
esteemed  fathers.  Dr.  Morison  and  Mr.  Guthrie,  and  conse- 
quently left  the  Divinity  Hall  of  the  Secession  Church  some 
time  before  their  course  was  concluded.  We  think  we  have 
heard  it  stated  that  his  last  year  was  their  first,  under  the 
theolorical  tuition  of  the  eminent  Drs.  Brown  and  Balmer. 

Mr.  Rutherford  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  preacher,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining,  against  a  list  of  formidable  competitors,  what 
was  considered  to  be  the  very  best  provincial  or  rural  vacancy  in 
the  denomination  at  the  time — ^namely,  the  pastorate  of  the 
first  United  Associate  church  of  Falkirk,  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Stirling.  The  salary  was  comparatively  large ;  the  chapel  was 
spaciousand  commodious;  while  there  were  upwardsof  a  thousand 
members  in  actual  fellowship,  including  some  of  the  most  in- 
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fluential  people  in  the  town.  The  church,  moreover,  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  general  community  and  the  whole 
people  of  the  Secession,  because  distinguished  men  had  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Rutherford  in  its  pulpit.  A  hundred  years  before, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Erskine,  son  of  the  good  and  great  Ralph 
Erskine,  of  Dumfermline,  had  been  its  minister ;  and  the  gap 
which  Uie  young  preacher  was  called  to  fill  had  been  made  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Belfrage,  D.D.  This  eminent  man 
had  just  concluded  an  unbroken  ministry  of  forty-one  years 
in  Falkirk.  His  chastened  eloquence  made  him  an  acceptable 
preacher  wherever  he  was  called  upon  to  officiate ;  while  his 
Practical  Catechism,  his  volume  of  published  Discourses,  and 
other  works,  carried  his  reputation  as  a  highly  respectable 
divine  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  denomination. 

Mr.  Rutherford  set  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of  follow- 
ing worthily  in  the  footsteps  of  this  good  and  able  man.  Tlio 
church  became  even  more  crowded  than  it  had  been  before ; 
the  minister's  Bible  class  was  large ;  and  a  career  of  great 
prosperity  seemed  to  be  Opening  up  before  the  young  preacher. 
But  an  incident  occun'ed,  not  long  after  his  settlement,  whicli 
showed  the  people  of  the  town  that  they  had  got  a  bold  and 
outspoken  man  in  their  midst.  One  of  the  professional  ora- 
tors, at  a  winter's  course  of  lectures  in  connection  with  the 
School  of  Arts  in  Falkirk,  had  uttered  sentiments  in  Mr. 
Rutherford's  presence  which  he  considered  to  be  of  a  sceptical 
tendency.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  and  when 
moving  one  of  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Rutherford  fearlessly  chal- 
lenged the  statements  which  had  been  made,  and  denounced 
the  practice  of  engaging  such  men  to  speak  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Society  of  which  ministers  of  the  Gospel  had  been  asked 
to  be  directors  and  honorary  members.  The  speech  gave  great 
oflFence  to  the  committee,  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  portions 
of  the  lecture  animadverted  on  were  objectionable  rather  as 
regarded  negatively  than  positively, — rather  as  viewed  through 
the  critic's  inferences  than  from  the  speaker  s  actual  utterances. 
Immense  excitement  raged  all  over  the  district.  Pamphlets 
were  printed  on  both  sides.  But  a  frank  and  feaj-less  letter 
from  the  lecturer  himself  having  been  published,  which  left 
no  doubt  as  to  his  hostility  to  the  Christian  religion,  Mr. 
Rutherford  came  off  with  flying  colours,  preached  a  triumph- 
ant sermon  on  the  text,  "  Philosophy  falsely  so  called," 
which  he  published  at  the  request  of  a  respectable  number  of 
requisitionists. 

Not  long  after  this  disturbance,  James  Morison  came  round 
to  Falkirk,  in  the  first  flush  of  his  young  evangelistic  zeal,  and 
before  any  decided  cry  of  heresy  had  been  raised  against  him. 
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if  we  remember  aright  Mr.  Rutherford  attended  his  meetings, 
and  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  preacher's  spirituality  of 
mind,  as  well  as  with  his  simple  and  direct  style  of  address. 
The  evangelist  seemed  to  have  something  which  the  pastor  did 
not  possess.  The  latter  was  not  ashamed  to  say  to  the  former, 
although  his  junior,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"  Thus 
was  Mr.  Rutiherford  prepared,  by  his  own  consciousness  of 
personal  benefit  received,  to  sympathiEe  with  Mr.  Morison's 
doctrinal  position,  when  it  became  ultimately  defined  amid  the 
storms  of  ecclesiastic  warfare. 

That  storm  had  not  begun  long  to  rage  in  the  west  when  it 
,  was  suddenly  transferred  to  the  east  by  a  clerical  neighbour  of 
Mr.  Rutherford's, — so  that  he  felt  in  honour  bound  to  enter  the 
lists  in  defence  of  the  doctrines  which  had  already  commended 
themselves  to  his  judgement  as  scriptural  and  sound.  Falkirk,, 
as  the  majority  of  our  readers  know,  lies  about  three  miles, 
from  the  southern  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, — just  where  the 
winding  river  has  immistakeably  begun  to  expand  into  an 
ample  estuary.  The  silvery  sheet  of  water  can  be  seen  from 
the  surrounding  heights,  growing  wider  and  wider  as  it  ad- 
vances towards  Queensferry  and  Leith,  and  all  unchanged  in 
aspect  since  the  time  when  Wallace  sustained  a  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Edward  I.,  and  since  the  troops  of  Prince  Charles,  the 
Pretender,  drove  the  royalists  before  them,  and,  among  the  rest, 
the  pious  Colonel  Gardiner.  On  a  clear  day,  Alloa  can  be  seen  in 
the  distance,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Forth,  with  its  prominent 
church  spire,  and  the  shipping  in  its  little  harbour.  It  was 
the  minister  of  the  second  Associate  church  in  Alloa  who  sud- 
denly transferred  the  Kilmarnock  controversy  to  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island,  and  first  tempted  Mr.  Rutherford  to  publish 
on  the  atonement  question. 

The  Rev.  William  Fraser  was  himself  a  descendant  of  the 
Erskines,  and,  like  his  brother.  Dr.  Fraser  of  Kennoway,  was 
esteemed  both  a  respectable  scholar  and  preacher  of  the  GospeL 
He  was  perhaps  the  first  minister  in  the  Secession  Church, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery,  whom  the 
stir  raised  by  Mr.  Morison  induced  to  lift  his  pen  for  the 
defence  of  the  limitarian  theory.  He  says,  indeed,  in  the 
appendix  to  his  ITiree  Discourses  on  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment, that,  just  as  he  was  going  to  press,  he  had  heard  that 
Dr.  Marshall  of  Kirkintilloch  was  buckling  on  his  armour,  and 
that  if  he  had  known  that  that  great  champion  of  the  truth 
had  been  making  ready  for  the  conflict  he  would  have  put  a 
curb  upon  his  own  impetuosity.  But  the  Olasgow  Chronicle, 
when  reviewing  Mr.  Eraser's  work,  remarked  that  it  could  not 
have  been  wanted,  because  it  gave  a  satisfiBwtory  view  of  the 
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question,  within  little  compass,  to  those  who  had  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  peruse  the  more  voluminous 
publications. 

Mr.  Fraser's  little  work  was  issued  in  May,  1841,  after  Mr. 
Morison  had  been  deposed  by  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery,  and 
before  his  case  had  been  heard  in  the  Sjmod.  Indeed,  its  ex- 
positions and  arguments  were  evidently  intended  to  influence 
the  deliberations  of  that  latter  judicatory,  in  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  Mr.  Fraser  showed  his  own  eagerness  for  the 
fray  by  putting  himself  forward  as  the  first  speaker  after  the 
members  of  the  Kilmarnock  Presbytery  had  been  heard.  He 
seems  really  to  have  been  a  man  of  creditable  learning  and  fall 
of  anecdote,  as  the  footnotes  to  his  Discourses  testify.  Let  the 
following  be  taken  as  a  sample,  introduced  in  connection  with 
some  animadversions  on  the  subscription  of  creeds  with  mental 
reservation : — 

"  A  minister  of  the  last  century,  when  interrogating  a  plain,  shrewd  country- 
man, at  a  public  diet  of  examination,  asked  him  the  following  questions  : — 
Ques,  *  Is  it  allowable  to  swear  that  we  shall  do  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God?*  Am.  *No,  Sir.*  Ques.  'If  we  have  sworn  that  we  shall  do 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  are  we  bound  to  keep  that  oath  ?'  Ans. 
*No,  Sir;  we  should  break  it.*  Ques,  *When  Herod  swore  that  he  would 
give  to  the  daughter  of  Herodias  whatever  she  should  ask,  even  to  the  half  of  his 


kingdom,  was  he  not  bound,  for  his  oath's  sake,  to  ^ve  her  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist  when  she  demanded  it?'  Am.  *No,  Sir;  he  should  have  broken 
his  oath,  and  scourged  the  quean  +  to  the  bargain.*  The  venerable  Br. 
Lawson,  of  blessed  memory,  gave  another  solution  of  Herod's  case.  He  said, 
Herod  might  have  kept  his  oath,  and  also  refused  her  the  head  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  his  head  was  worth  more  than  the  whole  of  Herod's  kingdom.** 

We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Fraser  for  having  preserved  Dr.  Law- 
son's  happy  saying  about  Herod's  oath ;  but  we  cannot  see  what 
bearing  the  first  anecdote  could  have  had  on  the  Elilmarnock 
case,  other  than  favourable  to  Mr.  Morison  and  his  friends. 
For  if  they  had  come  to  see  that  they  had  done  wrong  in  sign- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith,  surely  it  was  only  the  part  of 
brave  and  candid  men  to  come  boldly  out  and  say  that  they 
had  erred,  and  that  they  would  be  restrained  by  such  fetters 
no  longer. 

Mr.  Fraser  s  sermons  had  been  preached  in  his  own  church 
in  Alloa  on  three  successive  Sunday  evenings  in  April,  1841. 
In  theii-  printed  form  they  fill  a  goodly  pamphlet  of  seventy- 
eight  pages.  Their  author  took  his  stand  as  a  decided 
limitarian.  The  following  was  the  position  within  which  he 
deliberately  entrenched  Imnself : — 

**  I  begin  with  proving,  by  a  few  arguments,  That  Christ,  by  his  death,  made 
atonement,  not  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind,  without  exception ;  but,  for  all  of 
those,  and  those  alone,  who  shall  ultimately  obtain  salvation.**    (p.  16.) 

+  i.  6.,  The  damsel. 
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And  again — 

'*A11  mankind,  however,  are  not  actually  gaved ;  vast  moltitiides  perith 
etemalhr;  and,  therefore,  these  cannot  be  included  among  the  j>erson8  for 
whom  Jesus  died,  and  for  whom  Jehovah  sent  his  Son,  that  they  might  obtain 
eternal  life."     (p.  19.) 

These  assertions  were  supported  by  the  adduction  of  the 
principal  texts  and  modes  of  reasoning  which  we  have  already 
passed  under  review.  But  assuredly  when  Mr.  Fraser  penned 
the  last  sentence  which  we  have  quoted,  he  had  forgotten  the 
fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  will  be  for  a  condemnation  to 
those  who  reject  it,  as  well' as  for  the  justification  of  those  who 
build  their  hopes  upon  it;  and  it  never  could  have  been  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  former  class  if  it  had  not  been  endured  in 
their  behalf. 

And  yet,  with  all  his  undiluted  limitarianism,  Mr.  Fraser 

could  thus  preach  and  publish  concerning  the  world-wide  call 

of  the  Gospel : — 

"  There  is  no  guilt  for  which  his  sacrifice  cannot  atone,,  for  it  possesses  infinite 
value, — no  stain  which  his  Spirit  cannot  remove,  for  he  can  illumine  the  darkest 
understanding,  subdue  the  most  stubborn  will,  and  purify  the  most  unholy 
afifections, — no  enemy  whom  his  power  cannot  vanquish,  for  he  is  omnipotent, 
— no  evil  from  which  he  cannot  deliver  you,  and  no  blessing  of  which  he  cannot 
put  you  in  possession.  And  oh  !  rejoice,  because  he  is  as  willing  as  he  is  able 
to  save, — as  gracious  as  he  is  mighty.  He  invites  the  weaiy  and  hea\'y  laden 
to  come  to  him ;  he  complains,  because  men  will  not  come  to  him,  that  they  may 
have  life  ;  he  assures  you  that  such  as  come  to  him,  he  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
You  recjuire  not  then,  m^  fellow-sinners,  in  perplexity  to  ask.  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above) ;  or.  Who  shaU 
descend  into  the  deep  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  the  dead. )  For  what 
saith  the  Scripture  ?     *  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  you  shall  be  saved.  *  *' 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  glaring  contradiction  moved 
Mr.  Rutherford,  without  regard  to  consequences,  to  rush  into 
print  and  challenge  the  assertions  of  his  decidedly  self-confident 
co-presbyter.  Accordingly  we  find  that  his  reply  is  dated 
"Falkirk,  27th  May,  1841,"  and  is  thus  entitled,  "  Univei^saZ 
Atonement  pi'oved  from  the  "iutture  of  the  Gospel  Offer,  in 
Four  Letters  to  Rev.  William  Fraser,  Alloa.  By  Alexander 
C.  Rutherford,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Falkirk."  A  few  sen- 
tences from  the  commencement  of  the  four  letters  (which  had 
been  preceded  by  a  pretty  voluminous  preface)  will  afford  a 
specimen  of  our  author's  style,  spirit,  and  doctrinal  position : — 

**Rbv.  dear  Sir, — ^The  prefatory  remarks,  to  which  I  respectfully  solicit 
your  attention,  render  it  unnecessa^  for  me  to  make  any  further  apology  for 
thus  addressing  you.  Did  the  step  I  now  take  appear  at  all  inconsistent  with 
the  respect  and  affection  which  I  have  always  entertained  for  you,  and  which, 
I  trust,  I  shaU  never  cease  to  cherish,  I  should,  at  the  veiy  least,  hesitate 
before  advancing.  It  is  pleasant,  however,  to  think  that  a  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  without  any  dmiinution  of  that  affection  and  friendship  whicn  con- 
stitute the  sweetest  solace  of  life. 

"You  have  taken  up  a  position  which,  I  am  convinced,  is  not  only  untenable, 
but  which,  when  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  consequences,  is  directly  fitted  to 
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frostrate  the  srace  of  God  in  the  offer  of  the  Gospel.  The  doctrine  maintained 
in  your  second  sermon  is  the  following  : — *  Christ  by  his  death  did  not  mako 
at<mement  for  the  sins  of  all  mankind  without  exception  ;  but  for  the  sins  of 
all  those,  and  those  alone,  who  shall  ultimately  obtam  salvation/  It  is  a  sad 
truth,  that  many  who  hear  the  Gospel  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  shall  not  obtain 
salvation.  This  we  know,  not  from  any  information  possessed  by  us  respecting 
the  secret  designs  of  the  Almighty,  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have  confessedly 
lived  and  died  without  having  obtained  salvation.  Every  one  who  will  have 
salvation  hereafter,  must  have  it  here.  Now,  it  is  a  mournful  fact,  that  many 
live  and  die  under  the  sound  of  the  Gospel  who  love  sin,  and  live  under  the 
dominion  of  sin,  and  go  into  eternity  the  willing  captives  of  sin.  The  question 
to  be  discussed,  then,  is  simply  this,  Has  no  atonemetU  been  made  for  gtich  ? 

*'  You  advocate  a  system  which  tells  all  such  individuals  that  no  atonement 
has  been  provided  for  them.  In  opposition  to  this,  I  am  about  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  maintaining  that /or  every  hearer  of  the  Gospel  an  ample  atonement 
has  been  made.  I  shrmk  not  back  m>m  the  conclusion  that  must  inevitably 
follow.  If  the  atonement  extends  to  one  of  those  who  do  not  obtain  salvation, 
then  it  extends  to  the  whole  human  race.  This  is  the  necessary  conclusion. 
I  am  prepared  to  give  up  this  conclusion  only  when  you  have  disproved  the 
position  from  which  it  inevitably  flows." 

As  was  to  be  expected,  however,  Mr.  Rutherford,  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  controversy,  held,  along  with  Mr.  Morison,  the 
doctrine  of  a  peculiar  application  of  the  atonement  to  the 
people  of  God ;  or,  as  he  calls  it  himself,  the  efficiency  of  the 
atonement  for  some,  through  special  grace,  as  distinguished 
from  its  sufficiency  for  all.  At  page  9  ne  illusti-ates  this  dis- 
tinction by  a  rather  happy  simile : — 

**  The  man  who  strives,  and  strives  successfully,  to  deliver  his  country  from 
a  foreign  yoke,  is  do  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  patriot,  that  he  had  pecxUlarhi 
in  view,  as  one  overpowering  motive  of  action,  the  deliverance  of  his  dear 
family  from  the  miseries  of  a  roreicn  invasion.  And  so  when  Christ  is  admitted 
to  have  had  peculiarly  in  his  eye  the  redemption  of  his  own  people  as  the  con- 
sequence of  his  atonement,  and  to  have  8tcK)d  from  eternity  in  a  peculiar  rela- 
tion to  them,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  for  ffranted  that  he  died  excUinvely 
for  them.  He  would  be  a  strange  reasoner  who,  seeing  the  peculiar  honours 
and  titles  bestowed  upon  the  family  of  the  victorious  hero,  should  insist  that 
because,  while  struggling  against  the  foe,  he  was  borne  up  in  the  contest  in  a 
peculiar  maimer  by  tne  uiought  of  his  dear  wife  and  heljuess  babes,  and  stood 
m  a  peculiar  relation  to  them,  and  a«  the  consequence  of  his  bravery  broucht 
peculiar  honours  upon  them,  should  insist  that  the  hero  had  fought  for  nis 
family  in  a  different  manner  from  that  in  which  he  had  contended  for  his  coun- 
try ;  nay,  more,  that  he  did  not  fight  for  his  country  at  all.  Does  not  the  man 
reason  equally  strangely  who,  because  Christ  occupied  in  the  purposes  of  God, 
and  in  the  covenant  of  ^ce,  a  peculiar  relation  to  the  elect,  and  had  them 
peculiarly  in  his  eye,  and  m  his  heart,  when  hanging  on  the  cross ;  and,  as  the 
consequence  of  his  conflict,  obtains  for  them  the  Holy  Spirit's  influences,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  redemption,  shall  insist  that  he  died  for  the  world  in  a 
different  manner:  nay,  more,  that  he  did  not  die  for  Uie  world  at  all?'' 

This  is  all  very  plausible,  and,  as  our  readers  will  admit,  the 
illustration  is  remarkably  well  expressed,  considering  the 
writer's  stand-point;  but,  as  Mr.  Rutherford  himself  came  after- 
wards to  see,  the  patriot-parable  did  not  fully  answer.  For 
how  was  the  Divine  Hero  to  get  his  family  gathered  out  of  the 
mass  of  down-trodden  men?     By  the  evangelic  embassy  of 
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peace, — according  to  whose  provisions  commissioned  and  GJod- 
helped  ambassadors  were  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  publish 
the  story  of  the  Divme  Patriot's  unrestricted  propitiation, 
beseeckiTig  the  alienated  millions  to  be  reconciled  to  (Jod. 
Those  who  would  "  receive"  him  would  become  his  sons  and 
daughters ;  while  those  who  would  not,  would  have  themselves 
to  blame  for  their  exclusion  from  the  one  "  fSainily  in  heaven 
and  earth." 

It  was  plain,  however,  from  the  main  drift  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's pamphlet,  that  he  could  not  remain  at  a  half-way  house. 
He  insisted  strongly  on  the  unlimited  reference  of  the  words 
"world,"  "whole  world,"  "all,"  "every  man,"  &c.;  and  thus 
closed  with  his  antagonist  across  the  Frith : — 

**  Some  of  the  laraelites  might  not  partake  of  the  manna  which  was  rained 
down  from  heaven.  But  would  any  man  reasonably  assert  that  it  was  not, 
therefore,  provided  for  aXl  ?  Some  miffht  not  drink  of  the  waters  which  gudied 
out  of  the  flinty  rock.  But  how  could  this  prove  that  the  rock  was  not  struck 
for  all?  It  is  further  admitted,  that  some  only  of  the  human  family  shall  be 
brought  to  glory  ;  that  some  only  are  called  Christ's  sheep ;  and  that  for  them 
lie  died  ; — ^but  does  this  prove  that  he  died  only  for  some, — ^that  Christ  did  not 
make  atonement  for  more  than  them  ?  Am  I  not  entitled  to  set  aside  all  these 
proofs  as  not  bearing  upon  the  point  ?  I  still  demand  proof  of  your  assertion, 
that  Christ  did  not  (ue  for  all  men  without  exception." 

Mr.  Rutherford's  letters  evidently  nettled  Mr.  Fraser ;  for,  in 
the  answer  Vhich  he  felt  moved  to  issue  immediately,  he  seems 
to  have  lost  that  gentlemanly  courtesy  of  maimer  which,  as  we 
understand,  was  his  marked  characteristic  in  private  life.  He 
issued  his  reply  in  the  form  of  a  catechism  or  examination,  in 
which,  of  course,  he  proposed  the  questions ;  while  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford was  understood  to  give  the  answers.  The  first  half-page 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  style  and  spirit  of  the  per- 
formance : — 

**  Question  1st.  Have  you  lately  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  Universal 
Atonement  Proved  from  the  Nature  of  the  Oospel  Offer? 

"Answer.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  have  shown  my  boldness,  by  emblazoning  my 
sentiments,  regarding  the  extent  of  the  Atonement,  on  the  title-page  of  my 
publication. 

**  Ques.  2d.  When  you  showed  the  proof-sheet  to  some  of  your  brethren  on  the 
day  of  the  ordination  at  K.,  and  read  to  them  a  portion  of  it,  did  they  advise 
you  to  publish  it  ? 

**  Ans.  No,  sir ;  they  strongly  urged  me  to  suppress  it ;  but  I  am  '  wiser,  in 
my  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.' 

**  Ques.  3d.  Did  one,  or  more  of  y^our  brethren,  write  to  you,  after  it  was 
published,  condemning  your  production  ? 

*'  Ans.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  am  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  and,  in  all  matters, 
am  fully  qualified  to  jud^  for  myself ;  and  I  possess  so  independent  a  spirit, 
that  I  disregard  the  opinions  of  others,  who  may  presume  to  counsel  or  ad- 
monish me. 

**  Ques.  4th.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  Eng^h  grammar, 
and  the  art  of  composition  ? 

'*  Ans.  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  them ;  and  I  shall  give  you  a  speci- 
men of  the  accuracy  and  elegance  of  my  diction." 
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Tlien  follow  some  hypercritical  remarks  on  a  few  slight 
inaccuracies,  which  any  well-educated  man  might  have  made, 
and  which  it  was  unworthy  of  Mr.  Fraser  to  notice, — not  to 
speak  of  what  is  manifest  to  even  a  cursory  reader,  that  Mr. 
Rutherford's  publications  were  written  in  a  style  fiax  more  fluent 
and  eloquent  than  that  of  his  incensed  correspondent. 

After  the  publication  of  his  four  letters  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Mr. 
Rutherford,  according  to  his  own  statement,  was  a  marked 
man.  Yet  no  ecclesiastical  action  was  taken  against  him  till 
May,  1842 — exactly  a  year  after  the  date  of  his  first  publica- 
tion. He  had  voted  with  the  liberal  party  both  at  the  trial  of 
James  Morison  in  1841,  and  of  Robert  Morison  in  1842.  But 
80  many  members  of  court  gave  similar  votes,  especially  in  the 
latter  case,  on  mere  points  of  order,  that  his  ministerial  stand- 
ing would  not  have  been,  simply  by  that  fact,  seriously  endan- 
gered. On  the  very  day,  however,  after  the  case  of  Mr. 
Morison,  sen.,  was  settled — namely,  11th  May,  1842, — ^he  took 
a  bold  step,  which  materially  affected  his  future  career.  A 
committee  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  statement  of  the 
precise  doctrinal  errors  which  the  Sjrnod  condemned, — errors 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  church  had  been  turned  in  con- 
nection with  the  recent  discussions.  The  propositions  on 
which  the  committee  had  agreed  were  read  over  one  by  one,  and 
a  separate  vote  was  taken  on  each.  The  first  proposition  ran 
thus  : — "  The  Synod  condemn  the  assertion,  '  That  although  all 
men  are,  by  nature,  in  a  fallen  and  depraved  condition,  yet  no 
man  is,  by  nature,  in  a  state  of  condemnation,  merely  in  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin.'"  To  this  no  exception  was  taken. 
But  when  the  second  proposition  (afterwards  noted  as  the 
third)  was  read  over — "The  Sjmod  condemns  the  assertion, 
'  That  though  the  atonement  of  Christ  has  a  general  reference, 
and  opens  a  door  of  mercy  to  all,  yet  it  secures  salvation  to 
none'  ' — the  records  bear  witness  that  **  Mr.  A  C.  Rutherford 
entered  his  dissent,  for  reasons  to  be  given  in."  The  following 
extract  from  the  minutes  of  the  Synod  show  what  the  reasons 
of  dissent  were  which  Mr.  Rutherford  gave  in  next  day  (May 
12th,  1842):— 

***The  subscriber  dissents  against  this  declaration,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

**  *1.  Because  he  does  not  hold  it  to  be  an  error  to  declare  that  the  atonement 
of  Christ  .secures  salvation  to  none.  The  subscriber  firmly  believes  that  every 
saving  blessinc;  is  infallibly  secured  to  believers  by  the  special  love  of  €rod  ope- 
rating through  the  channel  of  the  atonement,  and,  in  consistency  with  tiuB 
truth,  he  would  deem  it  erroneous  to  declare  that  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
viewed  in  connection  vntJi  the  sovereign  purpose  of  application,  secures  salvation 
to  none.  In  this  view,  the  subscriber  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  involve  no 
ambiguity  to  say  that  all  saving  blessings  are  infallibly  secured  by  the  sovereign 
purpose  of  God,  in  reference  to  the  apj^cation  of  the  atonement ;  while  it  is 
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hpmblv  conceived  that,  unless  it  be  specially  expressed  that  it  is  distinctly 
viewed  in  relation  to  the  divine  purpose  of  applkation,  the  statement  that  the 
atonement  necessarily  secures  saving  blessings  is  fitted  to  mislead. 

"  *2.  Because  the  subscriber  conscientiously  maintains  the  doctrine  that  Christ, 
by  his  death,  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  all  men,  without  exception  ;  and 
it  appears  to  him  that,  in  consistency  with  this  doctrine,  it  cannot  be  granted 
that  the  atonement  is  necessarily,  and  in  the  case  of  every  one  for  whom  it 
was  made,  infallibly  connected  with  salvation,  without  involving  the  dangerous 
error,  that  all  men,  without  exception,  shall  be  saved.  To  assert  it  as  an  error 
that  the  atonement  secures  salvation  to  none,  seems  to  imply  the  admission 
that  the  atonement  secures  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  it  was  made  ;  and  if 
it  involve  the  salvation  of  all  for  whom  it  was  made,  then  Christ  cannot  be 
said,  in  an  unqualified  sense,  to  be  *'  the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world."  **  *  Alexander  C.  Rutherford.' 

'*  In  consequence  of  the  above  reasons  of  dissent,  the  Synod  decided  as  fol- 
lows : — *  That  the  Synod  remit  Mr.  Rutherford's  reasons  of  dissent  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  that  they  may  examine  them,  and  deal  with 
Mr.  Rutherford  respecting  his  sentiments  expressed  in  them,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  church.  " 

Mr.  Rutherford  was  now  fully  launched  on  the  troubled  sea 
of  church-court  agitation.  Nor  were  his  co-presbyters  loath 
to  do  the  work  which  had  been  demitted  to  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  seem  to  have  been  waiting  eagerly  for  the 
opportunity  of  letting  him  feel  the  smarting  of  their  rod  of 
discipline.  At  the  first  meeting  of  Presbytery  at  Stirling, 
after  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod  at  Edinburgh — namely, 
that  held  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1842, — a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  converse  with  Mr.  Jlutherford,  with  the  view  of 
getting  a  full  and  frank  statement  of  his  views — Rev.  John 
Edmbnd  of  Dennyloanhead  (now  Dr.  Edmond  of  London),  con- 
vener. That  committee  met,  and  through  them  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford transmitted  the  following  document  to  the  Presbytery,  as 
containing  a  deliberate  and  mature  statement  of  his  views  : — 

**  1st,  The  purposes  of  God  respecting  the  ^^reat  and  complex  plan  of  salva- 
tion, as  formed  and  contemplated  by  his  infimte  mind,  are  all  equally  eternal, 
and  must  ever  have  been  present  to  his  view.  As  contemplated  by  our  tinite  • 
understanding  however,  these  purposes  embrace  a  prior  and  general  reference 
to  mankind-smners  as  such, — and  a  posterior  and  special  reference  to  certain 
of  these  sinners,  *  as  chosen  of  God  in  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world ; '  *  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit  unto  obedience,  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

*'  2d,  The  purposes  of  God  which  have  a  prior  and  general  reference  to  man- 
kind-sinners as  such, — gave  birth  to  the  atonement,  on  the  ground  of  which 
life  and  salvation  have  l^en  brought  near  to  all  men,  to  be  received  by  faith. 

''This  atonement,  considered  barely  and  simply  by  itself,  apart  from  its 
application,  secures  nothing  more,  and  was  intended  to  secure  nothing  more, 
than  such  providing  for  and  bringing  near  to  all  men  life  and  salvation,  to  be 
received  by  faith ;  and  it  is  the  atonement  thus  considered,  barely  and  simply 
by  itself,  that  is  presented  in  the  Gospel  testimony  as  the  object  and  ground  of 
faith. 

**  3d,  The  purposes  of  God  which  have  a  posterior  and  special  reference  pre- 
suppose the  atonement  as  already  made  and  presented  U>  the  sinner  in  the 
Go4>el  testimony,  and  thus  secure  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which 
some  sinners  of  mankind  are  so  inclined  and  disposed  as  to  accept  of  that 
which,  as  formerly  stated,  has  been  provided  equally  for  the  acceptance  of  alL 
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"  In  a  loose  and  general  sense,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the  statement  that 
the  atonement  secures  salvation  to  some,  seeing  that  had  there  been  no  atonement 
made,  we  conld  not  conceive  of  these  some  being  saved.  In  an  accurate  and 
svstematic  statement  of  truth,  however,  I  conceive  that  it  is  alone  right  to  say, 
that  it  is  the  divine  purpose,  in  its  posterior  and  special  reference,  which 
secures  salvation  for  such  persons,  through  the  meoium  of  the  atonement 
already  presupposed." 

Will  it  be  believed  that  at  their  next  meeting,  on  the  5th  of 
July,  without  any  trial,  and  vrithout  having  served  any  libel 
on  him,  the  Presbytery  proceeded  summanly  to  suspend  Mr. 
Rutherford  from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  after  hearing 
the  above  document  read,  as  his  latest  and  ripest  deliverance  I 
The  following  is  the  wording  of  their  judgement : — 

"  The  Presbvtery  find  that  Mr.  Eutherford  still  adheres  to  the  error  that  the 
atonement  of  uhrist  secured  salvation  to  none  ;  judge  that  he  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  teach  this  error  in  connection  with  our  church,  and  that  he  be  there- 
fore suspended  from  the  exercise  of  the  holy  ministry ;  appoint  a  committee  to 
deal  with  him:  and,  as  there  are  some  complaints  relating  to  other  points 
against  Mr.  Rutherford,  contained  in  papers  before  the  court  from  some  mem- 
bers of  the  first  congregation  of  Falkirk,  agree  that  the  Presbytery  proceed  to- 
consider  the  best  meth^  of  investigating  these  complaints." 

We  venture  to  assert  that  no  candid  or  liberal  member  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  can  read  in  1872  that  account  of 
what  was  so  coolly  done  in  1842,  without  blushing  for  the 
narrow-mindedness  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling,  and  of  the 
whole  S3naod  of  the  Church,  which  afterwards  endorsed  their 
action.  Why,  the  men,  if  consistent,  would  have  silenced, 
without  trial,  Ralph  Wardlaw,  John  Angell  James,  Gilbert, 
Hinton,  and  many  others  of  the  first  theologians  of  the  day,  if" 
they  had  been  uiibrtunate  enough  to  have  been  subjected  to 
their  presbyterial  rule ;  for  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  panel  at 
their  bar  was  exactly  that  of  these  divines.  Nay,  more,  he  did 
aU  that  was  in  his  power  to  make  that  particular  modification 
of  Calvinism  on  which  they  insisted  his  own ;  for  he  admitted 
that  the  salvation  of  the  elect  was  secured,  in  a  certain  sense, 
by  the  atonement,  inasmuch  as  the  Spirit's  influences,  which 
made  it  sure,  resulted  from  the  work  of  Christ.  But  his 
anxious  attempt  to  make  his  views  approximate  towards  those 
held  by  his  judges  was  of  no  avail,  iiiid  such  a  finding  stands 
in  the  ecclesiastical  books  of  the  body  unchallenged  and  un- 
condemned  !  If  Secession  light  looks  so  owl-like  when  only 
thirty  years  have  passed  away,  how  great  will  seem  the  dark- 
nass  when  other  thirty  shall  have  run  their  course  I 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Rutherford  protested  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Sjmod  of  1843 ;  but  his  case  had  become  other- 
wise so  entangled  and  involved  that,  even  although  he  was 
suspended,  the  Presbytery  felt  themselves  called  upon  still  to 
deal  with  him.     The  necessity  for  this  anomalous  procedure 
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resulted  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Rutherford,  shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Sjmod,  had  a  grave  quarrel  with  the  majority 
of  the  elders  of  his  church — ^a  quarrel,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  originated  solely  in  the  doctrinal  dispute.  While  the 
great  mass  of  the  large  congregation  approved  of  their  minis- 
ter's earnest  preaching  and  theological  positions,  unhappily  the 
majority  of  the  elders  were  against  him ;  for,  out  of  a  session 
of  nine  elders,  seven  sympathized  with  the  Presbytery,  and 
only  two  with  Mr.  Rutherford.  These  seven  disa^ected 
brethren,  apparently  afraid  lest — ^as  had  been  the  issue  of  the 
strife  at  Kilmarnock — ^the  valuable  property  in  which  the 
church  met  would  be  alienated  from  the  denomination,  got  up 
a  petition  or  memorial  to  the  Presbytery,  signed  by  themselves 
and  one  hundred  and  eight  members  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, begging  counsel  and  aid  as  to  that  matter.  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford lost  temper  with  the  malcontents ;  accused  the  majority 
of  the  session  of  having  acted  unconstitutionally;  declared 
himself  and  his  two  friends  the  real  session,  and  expelled  the 
seven  hostile  councillors.  They,  of  course,  appealed  to  the 
Presbytery,  who,  as  might  have  been  expected,  took  their  part. 
The  result  was  that,  after  intricate  wranglings,  which  we  need 
not  minutely  rehearse,  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  had  been   sus- 

{)ended  for  doctrinal  error  on  the  5th  of  July,  was  deposed 
rom  the  office  of  the  ministry  at  Stirling,  for  practical  contu- 
macy, on  the  22d  day  of  November.  Of  course,  he  protested 
and  appealed  to  the  Synod,  and  therefore  still  had  the  power  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  and  act  as  pastor  of  the  church. 

Besides  issuing  two  characteristic  pamphlets — ^the  one  on 
his  Suspension,  and  the  other  on  his  Deposition, — Mr.  Ruther- 
ford found  time,  during  that  same  stormy  summer  of  1842,  to 
publish  a  bulky  tractate  suited  to  the  times,  entitled.  The  New 
views  not  New,  hut  Old  and  Sound, — a  second  edition  of 
which  was  immediately  called  for,  a  month  or  two  after  its 
issue.  This  work  also  was  characteristically  personal  and 
polemical ;  but  every  here  and  there  it  contained  rich  state- 
ments of  evangelical  truth  which  not  only  were  calculated  to 
bless,  but  did  bless  weary  souls. 

We  give  the  following  extract  to  show  our  author's  strong 
and  powerful  style,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  the  gem  quoted  by 
him  from  Ebenezer  Erskine  : — 

<*  If  it  be  A  LIB  that  the  Son  of  God  loved  me  and  gave  himself  for  me — ^what 
though  I  know  that  he  is  a  suitable  and  all-sufficient  Saviour,  saving  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  him  ? — ^what  though  he  be  raised  from 
the  dead  in  token  of  the  acceptance  of  his  propitiatory  sacrifice,  if  I  have  no 
warrant  to  beliete  that  he  is  the  propitiation  for  my  sins  ? — what  thou^  he  be 
exalted  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  unto  Israel  and  remission  of 
sins,  if  by  his  death  he  has  not  rendered  ample  satisfaction  for  my  numerous 
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and  agffravated  transgressions  ? — what  though  there  be  salvation  only  in  him, 
and  inhim  the  amplest  salvation,  since  the  man  who  tells  me  this,  at  the  same 
time  assures  me  that  I  am  believing  a  lib,  when  I  believe  that  this  salvation 
has  been  wrought  out  for  he  ?  I  am  told  that  whosoever  believes  in  him  shall 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life,  but  I  am  assured  that  the  men  are  *  LIARS,' 
who  say  that  this  life  is  for  ME.  The  very  truth  which  alone  can  yield  relief 
to  my  weary  and  heavy-laden  spirit  is  pronounced  a  falsehood,  and  nothing 
that  can  satisfy  my  conscience  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  *  They  have  taken 
My  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid  him.' 

"  *  Faith  answers  and  corresponds  unto  the  word  of  faith,  as  the  seal  and  the 
wax  answer  unto  one  another.  Zech.  xiii,  9 — **  T  will  say  it  is  my  people,  and 
they  shall  say  the  Lord  is  my  God."  Faith  will  not  quit  its  my  s,  though  all 
the  world  should  say  against  it.  The  marrow  of  the  €k)spel,  (as  Luther 
observes,)  is  in  these  pronouns,  Meum  Nostrum — My  and  Our.  He  bids  us 
read  these  with  great  emphasis.  Tolle  meum  et  tolle  deuniy  says  another — 
**  Take  away  appropriation,  and  take  away  God,  take  away  Christ."  It  is  the 
common  dialect  of  faith  in  Scripture  to  vent  itself  in  words  of  appropriation. 
It  has  a  peculiar  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in  these  words,  my  and  our,  and  roUs 
them  in  its  mouth  like  a  sweet  morsel.  See  how  sweetly  David  harps  upon 
this  string,  Ps.  xviii,  1,  2.  No  less  than  eight  times  in  a  breath  does  he  repeat 
his  appropriatino  my — **  My  strength — Myrock — My  deliverer — My  God — My 
strength — Mj buckler — ^the  nom  of  My  salvation — and  My  high  tower."  Yea, 
so  tenacious  is  faith  in  this  matter,  that  it  will  maintain  its  My's  in  the  face  of 
a  hiding  and  frowning  God.  Ps.  xxii,  1 — "My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me?"  My  is  a  word  of  faith,  says  Flavel  on  the  text.* — (Beauties  of 
Ebenezer  Erskine,  p.  27.)" 

Meanwhile  great  congregations  continued  to  assemble  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  the  powerful  preacher,  although  he  may 
sometimes  (unlike  the  Morisons)  have  wandered  out  of  his 
course  to  attack  the  rebel  elders  or  the  Presbytery,  gener- 
ally dealt  about  him  such  weighty  blows  with  the  hammer  of 
the  Word  that  many  hearts  were  wounded  and  afterwards  made 
whole.  The  entire  populous  district  was  moved.  If  the  Carron 
Ironworks  nightly  threw  their  fiery  glare  athwart  the  darkened 
sky,  the  spiritual  horizon  was  also  reddened  by  the  glow  of 
theological  controversy,  as  well  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  Pente- 
cost. Sometimes  Mr.  Rutherford  would  take  the  works  of 
Ralph  or  Ebenezer  Erskine  into  the  pulpit  with  him,  in  which  he 

freatly  delighted,  and  prove  from  them  that  the  founders  of  the 
ecession  Church  insisted  on  the  love  of  God  to  the  individual 
sinner,  as  weU  as  on  the  assurance  of  the  believer,  as  earnestly 
as  he  did  himself. 

The  meetings  of  the  Presbytery  were  generally  held  in 
Stirling ;  but  on  one  occasion  that  reverend  court  met  in  Fal- 
ku'k,  in  Mr.  Rutherford's  own  church,  which  was  crowded  to  the 
door.  At  a  certain  point  of  the  debate  several  voices  were 
lifted  up  against  him  at  the  same  time,  when  he  drew  down 
thunders  of  applause  by  exclaiming,  "  I  cannot  fight  you  all  on 
me  at  once ;  but  if  you'll  just  give  me  time  I'm  perfectly  able 
to  fight  you  man  by  man  !" 

It  generally  happens  that,  when  a  whole  coimtry  side  is 
moved,  the  poets  or  would-be  poets  of  a  district  take  advan- 
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tage  of  the  occasion,  and  print  some  oppoi'tune  and  amusing 
broadsheets.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  versifiers  had 
been  moved  to  write  at  Kihnamock ;  and  we  here  take  occasion 
to  show  how  the  mantle  of  Robert  Bums  had  fallen  on  "A 
Falkirk  Bairn."  It  would  appear  that  although  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford as  yet  clung  theoretically  to  moderate  Calvinism,  he  had  by 
no  means  left  upon  the  public  mind  the  impression  that  he  had 
any  great  regai'd  for  the  doctrine  of  unconditional  election. 
The  quiet  sarcasm  of  the  piece  is  so  favourable  to  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's views,  that,  though  ostensibly  written  by  a  foe,  it  must 
have  been  composed  by  a  friend : — 

A  GUDE  AULD  BURGHER  LIMITARL/IN'S  LAMENT  TO  HiS  FRIEN'. 


'  Alas  !  Alas !  I  see  wi'  pain  | 

The  gude  auld  cannie  days  are  cane. 
When  we  could  look  doun  wi'  disdain 

On  common  folic ; 
We  thocht  that  oor  foundation  stane 

Was  on  the  rock,  | 

"  But  noo  a  black  sheep's  won  amongf  us,  } 
And  fairlie  frae  oor  shelter  dung  us, 

Amang  the  ungodly  he  has  flung  us,  j 

And  left  us  there,  ; 

O'  a'  oor  gudo  warics  he  wa'd  spung  us  , 

Clean,  hilt  Imd  hair.  > 

"  He  says  oor  prayers,  and  imzrir,  and  din,  ! 

To  purge  awa'  or  hide  oor  sin,  1 
Are  but  as  rags  to  wrap  us  in, 

A'  slits  and  rents ; 

In  them  to  heaven  we'll  never  win  I 

Amang  tlie  saints.  I 

"  And  waur  than  that,  he  wa'd  alloo  ; 

Grace  to  a'  verth's  rebellious  erew,  i 

He  disna  stint  it  to  a  few,  I 

He  mak'st  quite  common ;  • 

He  says  to  you,  and  you,  and  you,  ! 

Be't  man  or  woman.  | 

''  He  says  that  life  is  bocht  for  a' ;  { 

The  price  is  paid  for  grit  and  sma* ;  | 

That  water's  free  for  a'  to  draw,  ' 

Thbri,  nuie's  respected ;  < 
Nor  ony  coming  sent  awa' 

As  non-elected ! 

'*  And  mair  than  that,  tae  show  his  pride. 
He'd  set  the  mysteiy  aside. 
That  served  sae  woel  and  lang  tae  hide 

The  road  to  glory ; 
Declares  the  door  is  open  wide. 

And  stra'ght  afore  ye ! 

"  It's  reallv  far  post  my  endurance. 
To  hear  him  offer  sic  aflteurin's 
As  colliers  and  sic  trash— assurance 
For  their  belief : 
"  1842." 


Yet,  *mang  the  rest  o*  his  out-pourin's 
This  ranks  a  chief ! 

'*  From  what  I've  s^d  I'm  sure  you  see 
He  preadies  downririit  heresy,| 
For  grace  is  only  rich  and  free 

To  the  elected. 
The  lave  were  a*  decreed  to  be 

Lost  and  rejected. 

"  Na,  Na,  hU  doctrine  winna  tell ; 
Ye  ken  it  pleased  the  Father  well 
His  ain  Beloved's  blood  to  sell 

To  buy  a  few  : 
The  lave  were  made  and  meant  to  dwell 

Wi*  Satan's  crew. 

''  And  we,  exalted  owre  the  rest, 
Amang  the  company  o*  the  blest. 
Shall  on  his  grace  and  love  insist 

For  their  refection. 
Because  they  wer*  na  on  the  list 

O'  bocht  election. 

"  A  bonny  heaven  it  would  mak'. 
If  a'  the  common  vulgar  pack 
Were  free  to  come,  or  to  bide  back. 

Just  as  they  willed ! 
The  road  to  heaven  would  never  slack 

But  aye  be  filled  I 

"  I  wad  na  care  to  see  the  loon 
In  Dawson's  *  toaster  birstled  broon— 
Frae  a*  the  kirks  within  the  toun 

He  draws  folk  tae  him. 
To  hear  him  lay  his  doctrine  doon ; 

Syne  tiiey  bide  wl'  him. 

"  1  wad  say  to  Uie  reverend  clei^. 
Ding  him  frae  ye'r  ranks  I  cbai^  ye ! 
For  if  he  gang  wi'  you  hell  splarge  ye. 
That's  ae  thing  clear ; 
niough  even  at  arm's  length  hell  tajtge  ye, 
I  rather  fear. 

Bt  a  FALKIRK  BAIBK. " 


Wlien  the  Synod  met  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1843,  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford was  accompanied  to  Edinburgh  by  several  of  his  Mencb 
who  were  warmly  interested  in  his  defence.  His  case  was 
called  on  the  3rd  of  May ;  and  it  seemed  at  first  that  it  was  to 

*  Tbe  WaiMger  of  Garron  Iron  Worku 
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be  decided  on  a  point  of  alleged  practical  contumacy,  apart  from 
the  doctrinal  merits  altogether.  We  here  quote  from  the 
minutes  of  Synod : — 

*^Mr.  A.  C.  RxUherford. — The  Committee  of  Bills  stated  that  the  next  case  in 
order  was  a  protest  and  appeal  by  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Rutherford  against  a  deed 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk.  Before  entering  on  this  case,  the 
Synod  was  informed  that  Mr.  Rutherford  had,  in  March  fiist,  on  a  Sabbath 
day,  preached  for  Mr.  Morison,  and  taken  part  with  him  in  the  ordination  of 
elders  ;  and  had  admitted  to  his  own  pulpit  that  day  a  licentiate  of  Mr. 
Morison's.  It  was  moved  and  seconded,  *That  the  Synod,  before  entering 
upon  the  case  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  ascertain  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  a 
member  of  this  court,  and  in  subordination  to  its  authority.'  It  was  also 
moved  and  seconded,  *  That  the  papers  in  Mr.  Rutherford's  case  be  forthwith 
i-ead  in  whole,  and  parties  heard.'  A  show  of  hands  having  been  taken  for 
each  of  these  motions,  the  former  was  preferred  by  a  decided  majority,  and  the 
Synod  proceeded  to  ascertain  accordingly.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  heard.  He 
fully  admitted  the  truth  of  the  facts  as  alleeed.  The  Synod  then  proceeded 
to  consider  what  effect  this  admission  would  nave. 

**  At  the  hour  of  adjournment  the  Synod  a^eed  to  resume  this  case  at  next 
sederunt ;  but  to  proceed  to  the  business  of  missions  at  6  o'clock. 

"  Adjourned,  to  meet  at  half-past  4  p.m.     Concluded  with  prayer. 

**Same  Place,  Wednesday,  3d  May,  5  o'clock  p.m. 

*'The  Synod  met,  according  to  adjournment,  and  was  constituted  by  the 
moderator,  and  the  minutes  of  the  last  sederunt  read. 

**  Mr.  HutJiei'ford's  case  resumed. — Resumed  the  case  interrupted  by  the  ad- 
journment. 

"After  further  reasoning,  the  Synod  agreed,  that  as  Mr.  Rutherford  fully 
admits  that  he  had  held  ministerial  intercourse  with  Mr.  Morison  in  the  manner 
alleged,  and  as  he  has  done  this  in  wilful  contravention  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Synod  in  1841,  and  of  the  decided  refusal  of  Synod  in  1842  to  rescind  this 
enactment,  he  has  been  guilty  of  gross  contempt  of  the  authority  of  Synod, 
aggravated  by  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  as  an  appellant  against  the 
sentence  of  deposition  pronounced  upon  him  by  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and 
Falkirk  ;  and  therefore  that,  unless  Air.  Rutherford  shaU  now,  or  at  the  com- 
mencement of  next  sederunt,  acknowledge  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct,  and 
express  his  sorrow,  and  submit  to  a  solemn  rebuke  for  said  offence,  the  Synod 
cannot  proceed  to  consider  any  question  in  which  he  is  a  party,  or  acknowledge 
him  as  a  minister  or  member  of  this  church. 

"Immediately  after  this  decision  Mr.  Rutherford  made  the  following  ac- 
knowledgement : — *  I  bow  to  the  authority  of  this  Synod  in  the  Lord,  and  while 
retaining  my  private  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  regulation  which  I  violated, 
I  admit  that  in  violating  it,  I  did  act  irregularly,  and  I  deeply  rcCTet  the 
irregularity,  more  especiaSy  because  it  appears  to  many  that  thereby  I  inten- 
tionally contemned  the  authority  of  this  Synod — an  idea  which  I  entirely  dis- 
claim— and  I  do  regret  the  trouble  which  this  act  of  in'egularity  has  occasioned 
to  my  venerated  fathers  and  brethren  of  the  Synod.' 

"Air.  Rutherford  was  then  solemnly  rebuked  by  the  moderator,  and  suitable 
admonitions  addressed  to  him." 

A  gentleman  who  was  present  has  informed  us  that  when 
Mr.  Kutherford  rose  up  to  be  rebuked  in  the  Synod  a  peculiar 
but  good  old  custom  was  observed — all  the  members  of  court 
rose  up  along  with- him!  Many  years  had  elapsed  since  a 
thing  of  the  find  had  been  done ;  and  only  some  of  the  older 
ministers  knew  the  use  and  wont  in  such  cases.  But  the 
rule  had  evidently  grown  out  of  Christian  love.  It  was  the  strong 
shielding  the  weak ;  the  many  sympathizing  with  the  one;  one 
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member  suffering  and  all  the  members  suffering  with  him! 
But  only  think  of  it !  A  minister  rebuked  because  he  preached 
for  James  Morison !  O  Synod  of  the  U.P.  Church,  think  shame 
of  that  act  which  you  have  virtually  accepted  as  your  own ! 
What  did  heaven  think  of  the  rebuke  ?  What  will  you  think 
of  it  in  heaven  ?  What  do  you  think  of  it  in  1872  ?  Does  not 
the  rebuke  itself  deserve  to  be  rebuked  ? 

Some  idea  of  the  network  of  perplexity  in  wliich  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's whole  case  had  been  involved  may  be  gathered  from  the 
number  of  papers  which  required  to  be  read  over  when  the 
appeal  was  really  taken  up  on  the  5th  of  May : — 

'*  Proceeded  to  the  next  question  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alexander  C.  Rutherford. 

"Read  the  minutes  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  FjJkirk,  relating  to  the 
remit  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  case  to  them  by  the  Synod.  The  deed  of  remit  was 
read ;  also  a  petition  of  485  members  and  122  adherents  of  the  first  congrega- 
tion, Falkirk,  approving  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  dissent  from  third  article  of  the 
Synod's  'Condemnation  of  Errors;'  a  letter  of  Mr.  Rutherford,  published  in 
the  Stirling  Observer  newspaper,  June  16th;  a  memorial  from  seven  elders 
of  said  congregation,  complaining  of  certain  proceedings  of  a  majority  of  the 
congregation ;  a  petition  irom  the  moderator  and  two  members  of  the  first 
congregation,  Falkirk,  referring  to  the  preceding  paper,  and  controverting  it ; 
a  memorial  from  108  members  of  the  congregation,  complaining  of  the  doc- 
trines taught  by  Mr.  Rutherford ;  Minutes  of  Presbytery  suspending  Mr. 
Rutherford,  with  Mr.  Rutherford's  protest  and  appeal ;  reasons  of  protest  by 
Mr.  Rutherford ;  answers  by  the  Pre8b3rtery  to  said  reasons ;  a  memorial  by 
eighteen  members  of  the  first  congregation,  Alloa." 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  lay  our  hands 
on  any  newspaper  reports  of  the  trial.  We  are  compelled  to 
fall  back  on  the  somewhat  meagre,  although,  of  course,  accurate 
minutes  of  the  Synod's  proceedings.  It  is  plain  that  the 
Synod  did  not  spend  much  time  on  the  case.  They  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  having  been  virtually  settled  by  the 
decisions  of  previous  years. 

**itfr.  BuiherforcVs  case  continued. — Proceeded  in  hearing  parties  in  the  case 
interrupted  by  adjournment.  The  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  were 
fully  heard.  Mr.  Rutherford  was  heard  in  reply.  Parties  having  been  fully 
heard  and  removed,  the  Synod  proceeded  to  give  judgement.  After  reasoning, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded,  *  That  the  Syn^  dismiss  the  protest  and  appeal 
of  Mr.  Rutherford  as  ill-founded,  and  affirm  the  deed  of  the  Presbytwy  of 
Stirling  and  Falkirk,  suspending  him  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  the 
ministry.' 

*'It  was  also  moved  and  seconded,  'That,  without  giving  any  deliverance 
respecting  the  grounds  of  the  Presbjrtery'B  decision,  or  of  Mr.  Rutherford's 
reasons  for  protesting,  the  Synod  shall  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  Mr. 
Rutherford  on  the  subject  of  the  remit ;  which  committee  shaU  report  at  the 
present  meeting.' 

"A  third  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  'That  the  Synod  confirm  the 
sentence  of  suspension,  as  warranted  by  the  evidence  before  the  Presbytery ; 
but  considering  the  better  spirit  which  Mr.  Rutherford  has  displayed,  and  the 
more  favourable  explanation  he  has  given  of  his  views,  before  the  Synod, 
appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  him  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  full  explana- 
tion of  his  views,  and  report  at  this  meeting  of  Synod.' 
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**  Decision, — ^A  vote  wtm  stated,  prefer  the  first,  seoond,  or  third  of  these 
motions  ? 

'*The  ronhaTiiig  been  called  and  votes  marked,  it  was  foand  that  for  the 
first  motion  there  was  a  majority  of  all  the  voters.  The  Synod,  therefore, 
adopted  the  first  motion;  dismissed  Mr.  Rutherford's  appeal  as  ill-foanded, 
and  confirmed  the  deed  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  suspending 
him  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  the  ministiy, — and  Mr.  Rutherford's 
suspension  is  hereby  confirmed  accordingly. 

'*  Messrs.  Pollock,  Guthrie,  and  Walker  craved  that  their  dissent  be  marked 
acainst  this  dedsion,  for  reasons  to  be  given  in  if  they  see  fit.  Mr.  John 
M*Nab,  elder,  also  dissented. 

"Mr.  Rutherford  craved  that  the  following  be  marked  in  the  minutes : — 

"  '  I  hereby  enter  my  protest  against  the  sentence  of  this  Synod,  by  which 
they  have  suspended  me,  on  grounds  the  most  uniust  (as  I  conceive)  from  the 
office  of  the  holy  ministry,  for  holding  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth  of  God ; 
and  I  shall  hold  myself  at  Uberty  to  continue  to  exercise  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  notwithstanding  the  decision  of  the  court.' 

"(Signed)  ' At.ix.  C.  Ruthkr¥OBD.' 

"  In  consequence  of  the  protest  by  Mr.  Rutherford,  declining  the  authori^ 
of  the  SynocC  the  Synod  declared,  That  the  said  Mr.  Alex.  C.  Rutherford  is 
no  lon^r  a  minister  or  member  of  this  church,  and  that  ministerial  communion 
with  hmi  is  prohibited. 

"Appointed  Mr.  Ronald  to  preach  to  the  first  congregation  of  Falkirk,  on 
Sabbath  first;  to  intimate  this  decision  of  Synod,  and  declare  that  church 
vacant. 

"  Adjourned,  to  meet  on  Monday  evening,  at  6  o'clock,  in  Nicolson  Street 
church,  Edinburgh.     Concluded  with  prayer. 

**  Nicolson  Street  Churchy  Monday ^  8Ui  May,  6  o* clock  p.m. 

"The  Synod  met,  and  was  constituted  by  the  Moderator,  and  the  minutes 
of  the  last  sederunt  read. 

"Jtfr.  RonahTs  Report  respecting  first  congregation,  Falkirk. — Mr.  Ronald 
renported  that  he  had  gone  to  Falkirk,  as  appointed  by  the  S)niod,  and  that 
when  he  went  to  the  gate  of  the  church  of  the  first  congregation  of  Falkirk, 
yesterday,  dtiring  the  ringing  of  the  bells,  a  few  minutes  before  the  usual  hour 
of  public  worship,  forenoon,  he  was  met  at  the  gate  by  a  number  of  the 
mana^rs;  that  he  learned  from  one  of  them — ^the  others  assenting — that 
knowing  the  object  for  which  he  (Mr.  Ronald)  came,  they  refused  him 
admission ;  on  which  he  read  an  extract  minute  of  the  decision  of  the  Synod, 
affirming  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk  suspending 
Mr.  Rutherford  from  the  exercise  of  the  office  of  the  ministry;  and  of  the 
minute  of  Synod  declaring  Mr.  A.  C.  Rutherford^  in  consequence  of  his 
declining  the  authority  of  the  Synod,  no  longer  a  minister  or  member  of  this 
church,  and  appointing  him  (Mr.  R.)  to  declare  the  church  vacant :  after  which 
he  retired." 

At  a  subsequent  sederunt  the  Synod  took  up  the  various 
other  appeals  from  elders  and  members,  to  which  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's case  had  led,  but  resolved  to  pass  summarily  from  them 
all,  on  account  of  his  separation  from  the  church. 

Thus  was  the  third  minister  disjoined  from  the  communion 
of  one  of  the  large  denominations  of  dissenting  Presbyterians 
in  Scotland.  It  was  found  after  the  settlement  of  the  appeal 
that,  in  terms  of  the  title-deeds,  the  chapel  belonged  to  "  the 
majority  of  the  members  who  at  any  time  adhered  to  the 
majority  of  the  Synod,"  and  that,  therefore,  the  108  friends  of 
tike  Synod  could  claim  the  property.  It  has  already  appeared 
from  the  figures  given  in  connection  with  the  petitions  laid  on  the 
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teble  of  theSynod,thatthegreatinajorityofthelarge  congregation 
adhered  to  Mr.  Rutherford.  It  must  have  put  them  to  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  house  in 
which  so  many  of  them  had  been  dedicated  to  God,  and  had 
worshipped  since  their  childhood.  But  their  hearts  were  on 
fire  with  love  to  the  Saviour,  the  world-wide  extent  of  whose 
ever-blessed  atonement  they  counted  it  an  honour  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  defend,  in  concert  with  their  minister.  For  the 
same  remarkable  characteristic  attached  to  the  theological 
struggles  of  this  large  congregation  in  Falkirk,  which  we  have 
already  noticed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Morison's  church  in  Kilmar- 
nock— namely,  that  even  although  the  very  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  surcharged  with  the  elements  of  acrimonious  controversy, 
a  most  blessed  revival  of  religion  was  going  on  at  the  same 
time — ^a  revival  so  powerful  that  it  coidd  not  be  arrested  by 
even  the  undeniable  imprudences  into  which  the  chief  actors  on 
the  ecclesiastical  arena  had  been  led,  through  the  violent  collision 
of  conflicting  interests.  Not  a  Sabbath  passed  without  some 
"  anxious  inquirer "  coming  to  "  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
On  the  Monday  the  news  would  spread  that  this  one  or  that 
one  had  believed  the  Gospel  yesterday,  and  had  entered  into 
the  rest  and  peace  of  the  children  of  God.  What  did  these 
people  care  although  Mr.  Ronald  of  Saltcoats,  the  Synod's 
clerk,  might  advance  to  the  church  door  "  during  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,"  to  read  his  paper,  which  declared  the  church  vacant? 
They  heard  other  bells  ringing  in  the  upper  temple.  They 
heard  the  chiming  of  the  bells  of  heaven.  They  heard  the 
angels  rejoicing  over  those  who  had  been  "dead,  but  were 
alive  again;  who  had  been  lost,  but  were  foundL"  Cheer- 
fully they  followed  their  minister  out  of  the  place  "where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made,"  being  assured  that  the  Lord 
would  be  on  their  side,  although  the  church  of  their  fathers 
had  cast  them  out. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  for  the  erection  of  a  house 
capable  of  holding  about  a  thousand  hearers.  Meanwhile  the 
Baptist  church  in  Bank  Street,  not  being  urgently  needed  at 
the  time,  was  rented  till  the  new  edifice  would  be  ready. 
Wonderfiil  and  ha^py  Sabbath  days  were  spent  in  that  little 
chapel  in  Bank  Street.  It  could  not  hold  more  than  from  three 
to  four  hundred  persons,  even  when  crowded;  but  the  win- 
dows were  opened  as  far  as  possible,  and,  in  the  warm  summer 
weather,  as  many  occupied  seats  outside  as  were  accommodated 
within.  Even  on  rainy  days,  the  people  sat  and  stood  patiently 
with  their  umbrellas  up,  imder  the  droppings  of  the  sanctuary, 
as  well  as  xmder  the  droppings  of  the  skies, — or  rather  under 
heaven's  double  droppings — both  those  of  the  clouds  and  those 
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of  the  Comforter.  Mr.  Rutherford's  stentorian  voice  could  be 
heard  distinctly  without  as  well  as  within;  and  if  Ralph 
Erskine  had  been  the  preacher,  instead  of  the  orator  who  so 
often  quoted  him,  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  propose  the 
following  new  Gospel  riddles,  as  exemplified  in  the  scene: — 
How  might  people  be  out  of  the  fold,  and  yet  in  it  ?  How 
might  people  be  in  the  fold,  and  yet  out  of  it?  And  how 
might  people  who  were  out  of  the  fold,  get  into  it,  and  yet 
never  enter  ? 

Not  content  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  s  Day, — so  great  was 
the  thirst  of  the  congregation  for  the  Word  of  God,  that 
-arrangements  were  made  for  religious  meetings,  for  a  few  weeks 
continuously,  before  the  summer  ended.  Ministers  were  brought 
from  a  distance  to  help ;  and  the  scenes  of  the  Sabbath  were 
repeated  on  the  week  nights,  both  without  and  within  the 
little  chapel.  One  of  the  preachers  (Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson  of 
Aberdeen)  has  often  described  to  us  a  scene  which  took  place  on 
a  week  night,  in  the  Bank  Street  meeting-house,  at  the  close  of 
a  service  which  he  had  conducted.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  announced 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  speak  with  any  that  might  wish 
personal  conversation  on  spiritual  things.  Before  he  knew 
where  he  was,  the  captain  of  a  ship,  which  had  just  come  into 
the  port  of  Grangemouth,  on  the  Forth,  three  miles  distant, 
Ascended  the  pulpit  stair,  opened  tlie  door,  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  The  pulpit  was  a  very  narrow  one ;  and  there  was  hardly 
room  within  the  wooden  cage  for  the  big  bluff  sailor  and  the 
tall  minister.  With  all  the  off-handed  frankness  of  a  seafaring 
man,  the  ship  captain  thus  began : — "  You  said  in  your  sermon, 
sir,  that  salvation  was  to  be  got  just  by  believing,  and  that  any 
hearer  might  be  saved  before  leaving  the  chapel.  Now,  I  want 
to  see  after  the  thing  to-night.  I  believe  in  Christ.  Is  that 
enough  ?  Am  I  really  all  right  ?"  The  explanations  which 
followed  resulted  in  the  hardy  tar's  full  spiritual  enlightenment 
of  soul.  Only  a  few  months  ago,  a  gentleman  called  at  the 
vestry  of  our  church,  after  morning  service,  and  introduced 
himself  to  us  as  the  hero  of  this  tale  of  long  ago.  He  had  been 
but  a  young  man  then ;  but  now  he  is  past  middle  life.  The 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom,  sown  in  his  heart  in  Bank  Street 
chapel,  still  bears  fmit.  He  has  found  that  godliness  is  "  profit- 
able for  all  things."  He  is  now  captain  of  one  of  those  great 
steam  liners  that  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  American  sea- 
board ;  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  sit  at  his  magnificent 
table,  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic,  do  not  know  that  the 
reason  why  the  captain  is  so  kind,  and  good,  and  steady,  is  that 
he  was  once  cooped  up  in  a  very  little  pulpit,  beside  a  very 
tall  minister,  in  tne  town  of  Falkirk,  long,  long  ago.    ^         , 
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The  new  chapel  that  was  built  for  Mr.  Rutherford's  congre- 
gation was  of  a  peculiar  construction.  The  year  of  his  sepa- 
ration from  the  tfnited  Secession  Church  was  the  very  year  of 
the  Disruption  in  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  so  that  there  was 

Suite  a  rage  all  over  the  country  for  erections  at  once  commo- 
ious  and  cheap.  The  idea  was  to  build  them,  as  we  would 
say  concerning  houses,  "  of  a  single  storey," — not  very  high  in 
the  roof,  and  without  a  "  gallery."  Such  was  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Falkirk  architect.  The  chapel  cost  only  £1,800 ;  but  it 
was  spacious  and  comfortable.  It  was  seated  for  about  eight 
hundred  hearers ;  although  one  thousand  could  be  easily  packed 
into  it.  And,  the  whole  audience  being  on  one  floor — which 
rose  up,  moreover,  after  the  amphitheatric  feshion  of  the 
ancient  agorc& — ^the  effect  on  the  spectator,  and  especially  on 
the  preacher,  was  very  impressive.  From  iJie  day  on  which  it 
was  opened,  the  building  was  crowded.  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Bate- 
man,  Independent  minister  at  Edinburgh,  now  of  Jersey,  preached, 
on  that  occasion,  in  the  morning  and  evening.  This  gentleman 
is  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  compiler  of  one  oi  the  first 
hymn-books  ever  issued  for  the  use  of  children,  and  set  to 
appropriate  tunes.  By  his  public  act,  that  day,  he  made  it 
plain  once  more  that  the  Scottish  Congregationalists  (or,  at 
any  rate,  a  section  of  them)  were  more  liber«3  than  the  Presby- 
terians, and  that  they  did  not  see  any  serious  error  in  the 
theological  programme  which  had  then  been  agreed  upon  by 
Mr.  Morison  and  his  followers.  Mr.  Rutherford  himself  preached 
a  characteristic  sermon  in  the  afternoon  from  the  text,  "In 
the  name  of  our  (Jod  we  will  set  up  our  banners."  (Ps.  xx,  5.) 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1844  that  we  had  the  opportunity, 
for  the  first  time,  of  seeing,  and  of  ministering  to,  that  large 
congregation.  We  had  never  preached  to  so  many  people 
before ;  and  it  was  with  fear  and  trembling  that  we  surveyed 
from  the  pulpit  the  sea  of  faces  spread  out  before  us.  But  we 
had  scarcely  opened  our  lips  when  all  perturbation  departed ; 
for  the  sympawiy  of  the  people  carried  the  speaker  on.  Every 
eye  gleamed  with  interest  in  Gospel  themes ;  for  no  subject  of 
address  was  palatable  to  that  audience  but  the  story  of  the 
cross.  To  show  the  state  of  the  congregation  at  the  time,  we 
may  mention  the  following  incident,  which  occurred  just  about 
this  period  of  our  first  visit : — ^A  seatholder,  under  deep  con- 
viction of  sin,  had  been  unable,  for  several  Sabbath  days,  to  join 
with  the  congregation  in  singing.  Why  should  he  sing,  he  said, 
when  his  heart  was  so  sad  ?  All  who  sat  near  him  came  at 
length  to  know  the  reason  of  his  silence.  But,  one  day,  at  his 
work,  he  saw  that  Jesus  was  "mighty  to  save,"  and  mighty  to 
save  him  I    Next  Lord's  Day  Mr.  Kuuierford  happened  to  give 
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out  the  103rd  Psalm  for  the  first  outbiirst  of  thanksgiving, 
"Bless,  O  my  soul,  the  Lord  thv  God,"  &c.  Like  Zacharias 
at  the  circumcision  of  his  son  John,  the  dumb  man  was  dumb 
no  longer ;  for  "  his  mouth  was  opened  immediately,  and  his 
tongue  loosed,  and  he  spake,  and  praised  Grod."  He  rose  up 
with  the  rest,  and  showed  by  the  swinging  of  his  body  and  the 
smile  upon  his  face,  as  well  as  by  his  unrestrained  melody,  that 
his  soul  had  been  set  at  liberty.  "  His  heart  and  his  flesh  cried 
out  for  the  living  God." 

As  was  the  case  at  Kilmarnock,  the  Word  of  God  sounded 
out  from  Mr.  Kutherford's  church  to  all  the  region  roimd  about. 
A  considerable  number  of  his  hearers  came  from  the  large  and 
bustling  port  of  Grangemouth,  already  referred  to.  Mr. 
Ruthenora  frequently  preached  in  that  town,  both  on  Sunday 
nights  and  on  week  nights.  We  remember  being  driven  down 
to  Grangemouth  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  the  district, 
and  of  preaching  to  a  large  and  appreciative  audience  from  the 
text,  "Escape  lor  thy  l3e,"  in  a  spacious  school-room  which 
had  been  built  by  the  Earl  of  Zetland.  We  also  supplied,  for 
a  month  or  two,  a  preaching  station  in  the  town  of  Denny, 
where  about  a  score  of  Mr.  Kutherford's  members  lived.  The 
church  at  Avonbridge,  likewise,  which  still  adheres  to  the  Evan- 
gelical Union,  was  established  about  this  time, — ^being  composed 
of  members  partly  from  the  church  at  Falkirk,  and  partly  from 
that  at  Bathgate,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  Morison. 
Among  those  who  were  led,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Mr.  Rutherford's  labours,  to  study  for  the  Christian  ministry, 
we  may  mention  the  Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  who  has  long 
carried  on  a  successful  ministry  in  Glasgow;  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Melville,  for  several  years  attached  to  the  Canadian 
branch  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  and  now  pastor  of  a  Christian 
church  in  Parma,  Michigan,  U.  S. 

It  must  doubtless  have  been  a  trial  to  Mr.  Rutherford  to  see 
some  of  the  wealthier  and  more  influential  members  of  his  con- 
gregation leave  his  ministry,  during  the  progress  of  his  discus- 
sions with  the  Presbytery,  and  also  at  their  close ;  but  if  some 
"  of  the  better  sort "  went,  the  Lord  sent  others  to  supply  their 
place.  Thus  we  read  in  the  pamphlet  entitled,  The  Question  of 
Deposition*'  such  a  paragraph  as  the  following: — "The 
Session  agreed  to  invite  Mr.  JBryce,  formerly  a  member  of 
Session  in  Mr.  Steele's  congregation,  and  now  a  member  of  this 
congregation,  to  officiate  with  them  at  the  winter  sacrament 
Closed  with  prayer."  An  excellent  Christian  lady,  Miss  Anne 
Muirhead,  also  felt  it  to  be  her  duty  to  leave  the  same  congre- 
gation and  join  Mr.  Rutherford's,  because  she  sympathized 
with  him  in  his  doctrinal  positions,  and  felt  her  heart  blessed 
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under  his  fervent  ministrations.  She  was  herself  an  authoress, 
having  published,  during  the  heat  of  the  voluntary  controversy. 
The  church  in  the  Epliah,  or,  an  application  of  the  book  of 
Zechariah  to  the  view  of  congregational  support  advocated  by 
Nonconformists.  She  also  read  the  Old  Testament  fluently  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  had  in  her  desk  respectful  replies  from 
Professor  Robinson  of  America  to  skilful  speculations  of  her 
own  as  to  sacred  writ,  in  connection  with  Palestinian  topo- 
graphy. An  impressive  likeness  hung  in  her  elegant  dining- 
room  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  the  renowned  missionary  in  India, 
and  also  her  relative.  Mr.  and  Mi"s.  Rutherford  were  accus- 
tomed frequently  to  remark  in  these  early  days  that  it  was 
both  consolation  and  compensation  to  them,  lor  the  loss  of 
those  who  could  not  bear  the  frowns  of  the  influential  of  the 
earth,  "  to  see  Miss  Muirhead  slip  into  the  church  in  her  own 
quiet  way."  Her  adherence  to  any  cause  was  a  sufficient 
certificate  to  the  general  public  of  Falkirk  that  there  could  not 
be  anything  far  wrong  with  it.  She  was  of  great  use  to  Mr. 
Rutherford  in  these  troublous  times.  She  managed  not  a  little 
of  his  abundant  correspondence.  She  received  preachers  and 
students  into  her  hospitable  house.  She  gave  liberally  of  lier 
substance  to  the  cause  of  God.  By  her  beautiful  letters  she 
cheered  and  instructed  the  leading  ministers  of  the  Evangelical 
Union, — to  whom,  moreover,  she  often  suggested  appropriate 
sermons  and  publications.  She  has  long  since  been  taken  to  the 
church  above  where  divisions  and  differences  shall  be  unknowTi ; 
but  she  undoubtedly  deserves  a  place  in  these  memoirs  of  the 
early  trials  and  triumphs  of  the  cause. 

-Ajiother  gentleman  of  position  in  Falkirk,  a  banker  and  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace,  used  frequently  to  attend  Mr.  Rutherford's 
ministry.  One  Sabbath  evening,  auite  a  scene  occurred  in  the 
large  and  well-filled  chapel  when  this  gentleman  happened  to 
be  present.  While  Mr.  R.  was  making  some  strong  statements 
about  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  a  tipsy  man  rose  up 
in  the  body  of  the  church,  and  loudly  exclaimed  that  the 
preacher  was  not  speaking  the  truth.  Thinking  that  some 
zealous  friend  of  the  Presbytery  had  come  to  spy  out  the  land 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  leader,  Mr.  Rutherford  waxed  bolder, 
repeated  all  his  favourite  texts,  and  laid  down  both  law  and 
Gospel  with  a  mingled  air  of  anger  and  authority.  But  it  was 
all  of  no  avail ;  for  the  god  Bacchus  proved,  in  this  case,  a 
sturdy  unbeliever,  and  a  second  time  a  loud  denial  of  the 
preacher's  doctrines  rang  through  the  building.  But  at  length 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  on  both  preacher  and  hearers  that 
whisky  was  moi-e  to  blame  than  orthodoxy.  The  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  however,  took   note   of  the  flagi-ant  violation  of 
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British  law,  and,  as  the  next  day  happened  to  be  a  court  day, 
sent  his  officer  both  to  apprehend  the  transgressor  as  a 
criminal,  and  summon  Mr.  Rutherford  '  as  a  witness  of  the 
misdemeanour.  Very  reluctant  was  the  kind  hearted  preacher 
to  bear  testimony  against  the  alcoholic  limitarian;  but  the 
latter  got  some  solitajy  hours  in  the  lock-up  to  cool  down  the 
ardour  both  of  his  potations  and  his  theology. 

When  the  Messrs.  Morison  saw  their  way,  in  1843,  to  main- 
tam  the  kindred  articles  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  world-wide, 
resistible  work,  and  conditional  election,  Mr.  Rutherford  was 
nothing  loath  to  follow  ;  for  he  also  had  begun  to  feel  that  the 
doctrine  of  universal  atonement  required  Qie  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal grace  as  its  counterpart  and  complement.  In  1845,  he 
published  a  pamphlet  on  The  Woi*k  of  me  Holy  Spirit  in  Con- 
version,  in  which  he  laid  down,  with  his  customary  force  and 
clearness,  this  advanced  position  of  himself  and  his  brethren. 

We  may  say  of  Mr.  Rutherford  what  we  said  of  Mr.  Robert 
Morison,  in  our  last  article,^  that  he  did  good  service  in  the 
way  of  preaching  and  lecturing,  when  churches  were  formed  in 
connection  with  the  growing  New  View  movement,  in  the  chief 
centres  of  population  in  Scotland,  such  as  Glasgow,  Edinburgh^ 
Abei-deen,  Dundee,  Greenock,  fee.  Indeed,  in  tnese  early  days, 
he  was  one  of  the  most  acceptable  preachers  of  our  body.  We 
used  to  think  that  we  never  heard  a  man  thrill  an  audience 
more  easily  and  more  effectually  than  he.  The  first  time  we 
ever  heard  him  preach  was  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the 
text,  "  Marvel  not  that  I  say  unto  thee.  Ye  must  be  born  again." 
We  still  remember  the  impression  produced  on  us  by  that  dis- 
course. He  had  also  a  most  valuable  sermon  on  the  words, 
"  If  ye  receive  the  witness  of  men,  the  witness  of  God  is 
greater,"  &c.,  by  which  the  light  of  salvation  was  introduced 
into  many  a  formerly  darkened  soul. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Rutherford's  desire  to  see  the  doctrines  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  introduced  into  the  principal  cities  of  Scot- 
land ultimately  militated  against  the  prosperity  of  his  own 
flourishing  church  at  Falkirk.  His  ministry  had  been  much 
appreciated  in  the  large  town  of  Greenock ;  and  the  thought 
struck  him  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  both  Greenock  and 
Falkirk  under  his  wing.  The  Rev.  Alexander  Duncanson, 
Independent  minister  of  Alloa,  and  belonging  to  the  New  View 
party,  had  commended  himself  favourably  to  the  notice  of  some 
of  the  congi'egation  At  Falkirk ;  and  it  was  thought  that  a  col- 
legiate charge  and  double  ministry  for  the  two  towns  might  be 
advantageously  entered  upon.  But,  unhappily,  the  ministers 
did  not  agree ;  the  Falkirk  church  was  rent  in  twain ;  and  Mr. 
Rutherford  ultimately  settled  in  Greenock  as  sole  pastor  of  the 
church  there.  ^         , 
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For  several  years  he  ministered  acceptably  in  Qreenock,  and, 
without  doubt,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
church,  which  still  flourishes  under  the  able  ministry  of 
the  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson.  During  his  Greenock  pastorate 
he  delivered,  by  request,  a  course  of  led^ures  in  Glasgow,  on  the 
doctrine  of  election,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  neat 
volume,  and  were  much  admired  for  their  clearness  and  force. 
He  delivered  two  or  three  of  the  same  course  in  Belfast,  in  one 
of  the  principal  Wesleyan  churches  of  the  town,  and  received 
a  valuable  present  of  volumes,  at  the  termination  of  his  visit, 
from  a  committee  of  gentlemen  connected  with  the  Methodist 
denomination. 

Removing  to  Dundee  in  the  year  1851,  he  revived  consider- 
ably the  Evangelical  Union  church,  which  had  been  founded 
there  about  three  years  previously.  It  was  during  his  pastorate 
that  the  property  was  acquired  in  Reform  sS^eet,  Dundee, 
which  the  first  E.U.  church  still  occupiea 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  ministers  of  a  compara- 
tively small  and  struggling  cause  like  the  Evangelical  Union 
would  have  many  difficulties  and  trials  with  which  to  contend. 
As  years  rolled  on,  Mr.  Rutherford  began  to  feel  this ;  and 
instead  of  fighting  patiently  against  them,  he  at  length  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  be  received  back  again  into  the  church  of 
his  feithers.  It  is  not  for  us  to  impute  motives,  or  to  say  that 
the  troubles  through  which  he  passed  inclined  him  to  look 
fiivourably  on  views  of  truth  which  he  had  rejected  when  he  was 
a  younger  man.  But  this  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  saying, 
that  the  able  books  which  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  doctrines 
of  free  grace  remain  to  this  day  unanswered  by  himself  or  any 
other  person,  and  are,  i/ti  our  opinion,  unanswerable. 

We  wish  him  much  happiness  while  spending,  in  compara- 
tive quiet  and  retirement,  the  evening  of  his  fife  among  his 
former  brethren.  Perhaps  we  should  make  an  apology  to  him 
for  dragging  these  old  matters  to  light,  and  for  refreshing  the 
memory  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as  to  his  theological  ante- 
cedents. But  the  acts  of  public  men  become  the  property 
of  the  public ;  and  we  found  that  we  could  not  write  the  con- 
tinuous history  of  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical  Union 
without  giving  his  proceedings  the  place  which  they  undenia- 
bly hold  in  the  history  of  the  movement.  The  chain  would 
not  hang  together  without  the  link  which  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
A.  C.  Rutherford  supplies. 

As  he  finds  the  shadows  lengthen  in  the  evening  of  his  life, 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thought  to  him  that  his 
name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  that  of  the  friend  and 
fellow- worker  of  the  Morisons,  of  John  Guthrie,  John  Eirk, 
and  the  other  earnest  men  who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Atone- 
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ment  Controversy,  with  other  aflSliated  doctrines, — and  that 
thus  he  helped  to  lift  up  in  old  Scotland  the  banner  of  a  free 
and  unrestricted  salvation. 

Our  readers  would  observe  that  "  Messrs.  Pollock,  Guthrie, 
and  Walker,"  protested  against  the  suspension  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford on  the  5tn  of  May,  1843.  The  reasons  of  dissent  after- 
waards  given  in  by  the  two  other  gentlemen  turned  out  to  be 
comparatively  harmless,  being  taken  on  mere  points  of  order ; 
but  those  of  Mr.  Guthrie  were  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
drew  down  upon  him,  on  the  very  next  week,  the  unrestrained 
vehemence  of  Synodical  anathema.  That  tale  we  propose  to 
unfold  in  our  next  number. 


THE    TRUTH    UTTERED    IN    SPITE. 

When  publicans  and  sinners  drew  near  to  listen  to  the 
gracious  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  remained  unrebuked 
by  the  Divine  Speaker,  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  who 
were  looking  on,  murmured  and  whispered  to  one  another, 
"This  man  receivcth  sinners,  and  eateth  with  them."  The 
words  were  uttered  as  a  nasty  innuendo.  They  meant 
that,  judged  by  his  company,  Christ  could  not  be  a  very 
exalted  character.  It  was  quite  against  all  social  decorum, 
and  professional  etiquette,  and  religious  standing,  that  one  with 
a  high  claim  to  office  and  character  should  receive  sinners.  It 
could  not  be  allowed.  So  these  men  felt.  It  was  one  of  the 
supposed  six  scandals  that  the  higher  orders  of  religious  people 
should  eat  and  drink  with  the  sons  of  the  soil — wie  common 
people.  And  this  is  the  charge  they  bring  against  Jesus,  and 
because  of  which  they  quarrel  with  him.  He  wiU  reprove 
their  pretences  and  vindicate  his  own  doings  in  his  own  way ; 
but  meantime  we  take  their  words,  and  find  in  them  not  the 
wreath  of  thorns  which  they  would  weave,  but  a  crown  of 
glory,  than  which  there  is  nothing  brighter  to  be  found  any- 
where.    We  notice  that — 

In  the  Saviour's  reception  of  sinners  we  see  his  power  of 
attraction :  "  All  the  publicans  and  sinners  drew  near."  He 
had  come  down  into  the  earth  as  a  new  centre  of  attraction. 
Men  felt  a  new  centripetal  force  playing  upon  thought  and 
feeling.  Men,  conscious  of  a  great  unrest  within  them,  felt 
that  a  new  power  was  apprehending  them,  arresting  them, 
turning    them,  chaining  them  to  a  new  spiritual  centre  of 
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things.  *'  This  man,"  that  was  "  receiving  sinners,"  was  send- 
ing out  a  sympathetic  influence  that  was  bending  the  thoughts 
of  the  needy,  as  forests  bend  before  the  mighty  rushing  wind. 
He  was  flinging  round  their  hearts  cords  that  had  been  spun 
out  of  his  own.  He  was  not  only  drawing  them,  but  he  was 
drawing  the  devils  of  ignorance  and  evil  desire  out  of  them. 
He  was  making  them  human  again.  He  was  rendering  them 
susceptible  of  impression  once  more,  and  conscious  of  deeper 
feeling,  than  they  nad  known  throughout  much  of  their  history. 

This  attractive  power  of  the  Saviour  acts,  as  we  see,  upon 
great  diversity  of  character  —  the  "publicans  and  sinners." 
The  publicans,  certainly,  were  not  the  most  attractive  men. 
They  were  men  in  whom  there  was  neither  patriotism  nor 
religion.  They  were  apostates  from  both  God  and  their 
country.  Their  testimony  could  not  be  admitted  even  in 
courts  of  justice.  It  is  thought  that  they  were  not  even 
deemed  worthy  of  a  position  in  the  roll  of  the  living,  having  no 
place  in  the  census  of  the  nation.  Yet,  hidden  amid  all  this 
unworthiness  was  a  gem  on  which  Jesus  had  fixed  his  eye, — a 
harp  that  became  responsive  to  the  touches  of  his  matchless 
love, — a  soul  that,  weary  of  its  wanderings,  draws  near  to 
Christ.  This  attractive  power,  acting  on  all  kinds  of  men,  is 
beautifully  illustrative  of  the  divine  interest  in  all  men,  and 
therefore  in  every  one  of  us. 

But  this  attractive  power  animates  with  one  general  purpose 
— "  to  hear  him."  They  were  in  darkness ;  was  there  light  in 
his  words  for  them  ?  They  were  hungry  in  soul ;  had  he  any- 
thing to  say  they  could  feed  on  ?  They  were  weary;  could  his 
words  tell  them  anything  about  rest  ?  They  had  been  hitherto 
a  terrible  puzzle  to  themselves ;  would  his  words  explain  what 
their  existence  meant,  and  what  were  to  be  its  issues  ?  They 
were  outcasts ;  would  his  words  take  them  in  ? 

In  the  Saviour's  reception  of  sinners  we  see  also  his  power 
of  repulsion:  "the  Pharisees  murraur."  He  was  not  the 
man  for  them !  He  was  not  the  teacher  after  their  hearts ;  no, 
indeed,  he  was  not.  And  well  for  the  world  it  was  so.  And  thus 
by  the  polarity  of  his  character  he  drives  them  from  him. 
The  centrifugal  force  sends  them  far  from  his  presence.  It 
always  is  so  in  the  history  of  truth  and  goodness ;  and  the 
murmurings  of  these  men  have  their  echoes  through  all  phases 
of  self-important  circles. 

The  Pharisees,  we  know,  were  quite  an  artificial  class  of  men. 
Their  life  was  a  thing  of  the  seeming,  not  the  real.  The  study 
of  their  life  was  to  keep  up  appearances.  They  wore  an  artifi- 
cial face,  carried  with  them  an  artificial  conscience,  practised 
an  artificial  religion,  knew  only  what  it  was  to  live  an  artificial 
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life.  Religion  with  them  was  a  kind  of  clockwork  which, 
wound  up,  could  run  a  given  time.  It  was  not  a  thing  of 
living  divine  pidsings  in  the  soul.  It  was  not  a  thing  of  weep- 
ing gratitude,  of  sacrificing  love,  of  groanings  that  could  not  he 
uttered.  It  was  a  barrel-organ  tlung  which,  by  mechanical 
contrivances,  could  produce  a  given  number  of  tunes.  Hide- 
bound in  thought  and  feeling,  there  could  be  no  enlargement 
and  no  health. 

But  they  were  seif-important  enough.  They  could  say  with 
a  sneer  and  nasty  insinuation,  "This  man."  Why,  he  is 
nobody.  He  is  not  even  above  suspicion  in  character.  Can 
he  be  the  sent  of  God  ?  Would  he  leave  us  aside  and  devote 
attention  to,  and  even  eat  with,  the  mere  outcasts  of  men  ? 
We  don't  see  it,  we  won't  see  it. 

Thus  Jesus  must  have  repelled  from  him  men  whose  ideas  of 
what  was  becoming  were  so  false,  and  whose  narrow  sympathies 
hindered  them  from  grasping  the  breadth  of  his  mission,  and 
whose  presence,  had  it  been  inflicted  upon  him,  would  only 
have  hindered  his  cause.  What  should  have  kindled  within 
them  the  highest  admiration,  and  filled  them  with  a  divine  joy, 
only  excites  within  them  malignant  murmurings.  They  snap 
and  snarl  on  the  right  and  left,  and  unfortunately  have  suc- 
ceeded in  handing  down  the  virus,  which,  like  a  fell  disease, 
still  afflicts  men  irao  in  their  conceit  would  chain  the  Christ  to 
their  creed  and  caste.  The  oflTence  of  the  cross  as  the  people's 
hope  has  not  yet  ceased. 

Further,  in  the  Saviour's  reception  of  sinners  we  see  his  right  of 
selection.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  asserts  the  largeness  of  his  love, 
and  his  right  to  confer  the  blessings  of  associating  with  him  on 
those  whom  he  deems  meet  for  it.  No  Pharisee  must  dictate  to 
him.  Their  narrow  sympathies  must  erect  no  embankments 
within  which  only  liis  love  can  flow.  Their  hearts  must  not 
be  the  measure  of  his.  As  the  Saviour  of  men  he  has  the 
sovereign  right  to  say  to  whom  his  mercy  shall  be  extended. 
And  if  the  publicans  and  sinners  shall  have  a  chance ;  if  even 
the  chief  of  sinners  may  come  near  him  and  live, — ^who  is  he, 
who  are  they,  that  can  dare  to  reject  them  ?  Did  he  not  come 
to  give  himself  a  ransom  for  the  world  ?  Did  he  not  come  to 
taste  death  for  every  man  ?  K  so,  are  not  the  publicans  and 
sinners  included  ?  Who  dare  limit  his  love  ?  it  is  his  glory 
that  he  received  sinners. 

But  this  reception  acts  on  the  principle  of  Tiatural  selection 
— of  moral  affinity.  The  Saviour  does  not  through  mere 
caprice  receive  those  outcasts  from  among  men.  It  is  because 
their  spirits  begin  to  answer  to  his  that  he  can  receive  them. 
They  acknowledge  the  moral  magnetism  that  his  mission  sup- 
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plies.  The  great  deep  longing  for  rest  wliich,  in  spite  of  all 
their  sins,  they  feel,  is  the  very  condition  which  makes  it  wise 
in  him  to  let  them  come  near  him.  The  thought  that  was 
pushing  towards  the  light  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  bless 
them.  As  to  the  warm  spring  sun  the  hidden  roots  of  earth 
begin  to  respond  and  feel  their  way  up  to  light  and  air,  so  do 
the  roots  of  thought  and  feeling  answer  to  the  influence  he 
exerts  upon  them.  What  between  fire  and  fix)st,  there  is  a 
breaking  up  of  their  nature  which  supplies  the  condition  of  a 
new  seed  time  and  a  desirable  harvest.  The  Pharisees  did  not 
supply  that  condition.  They  did  not  believe  in  him.  They 
did  not  open  up  their  nature  to  him.  Like  icebergs,  whose 
touch  could  chill  to  the  heart,  they  were  unmoved  by  the  com- 
passion that  could  draw  sinners  from  their  sin. 

The  reception  is  in  keeping  with  his  kingly  clavnis.  To  the 
sensuous  eye,  it  may  not  he  a  grand  levee,  where  such  as 
are  entitled  by  rank  or  fortune  receive  an  introduction  to  the 
sovereign.  It  may  not  be  a  great  drawing-room  occasion. 
There  may  not  be  the  pomp  and  parade  with  which  little  men 
surround  their  little  deeds.  But  it  is  something  that  touches 
the  heart  of  the  Divine  Father,  and  thrills  angelic  circles  as  no 
earthly  levee  ever  could.  He  receives  them  as  only  the  King 
of  Men  can. 

The  reception  is  in  keeping  with  his  rriercifid  resources. 
The  fellowsnip  and  good  cheer  is  such  as  material  meats  and 
drinks  cannot  represent.  It  is,  in  some  senses,  finer  food  than 
even  angels  eat.  They  feed  upon  his  heart.  They  drink  his 
very  life.  The  feast  is  one  of  fat  things ;  for  it  is  the  Lamb 
that  feeds  them.  Tasting,  they  do  indeed  find  that  the  Lord 
is  good.  Drinking,  they  have  in  them  ever  after  a  well  of 
water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life. 

The  reception  is  in  keeping  with  the  condition  and  character 
of  his  guests.  It  was  this  fact  that  the  murmuring  Pharisees 
overlooked.  He  does  not  receive  them  as  sinless  angels.  He 
does  not  receive  them  as  innocent  babes.  He  does  not  receive 
them  as  sainted  men.  He  has  other  fare  and  other  receptions 
for  subjects  like  these.  It  is  as  sinners  he  receives  them.  He 
does  not  deny  their  sin.  He  does  not  excuse  it.  He  does  not 
in  any  way  countenance  it.  But  he  seeks  to  redeem  them 
from  it.  Was  there  not  something  in  that  fitted  to  peel  off 
the  hardened  bark  of  insensibility  that  had  thickened  round 
the  heart  of  these  murmuring  men  ?  He  did  not,  by  this 
social  recognition,  deny  their  character.  But,  surely,  he  could 
pity  their  condition ;  and,  as  the  simbeam  passes  through  the 
nlthy  places  without  being  defiled,  his  thought  and  sympathy 
could  gather  round  them  without  being  a  partaker  of  their  sin. 
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Surely  a  Pharisee  s  eye  must  have  become  fearfully  contracted^ 
when  it  could  not  take  in  the  meaning  of  his  eating  with 
sinners. 

The  reception  is  in  keeping  with  his  mission  to  earth ;  and^ 
had  they  studied  their  Scriptures,  they  would  have  known  it. 
In  receiving  sinners,  he  was  not  departing  from  the  Messianic 
character.     He  was  not  deviating  from  the  road  which  pro- 

{►hetic  vision  marked  for  the  feet  of  the  world's  Great  Deliverer, 
saiah's  large  eye  saw  the  sin  of  "us  all"  laid  upon  him.  Thus 
it  was  that  he  came  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  We  take,  then, 
this  truth  from  the  lips  of  the  bad  men,  and  rejoice  in  it. 
Though  uttered  in  spite,  the  thought  is  grandly  true.  Though 
meant  to  cloud  his  cnaracter,  it  leaves  a  halo  round  his  brow. 
Instead  of  covering  him  with  shame,  it  has  raised  him  on  a 
pedestal,  to  which  uie  weary  eyes  of  many  an  anxious  soul  has 
Deen  turned  for  rest.  There  is  a  kind  of  poetic  justice  in  the 
fact  that  these  men  are  made,  throygh  all  the  ages,  to  preach, 
even  in  their  spite,  the  grandest  truth  that  ever  fell  upon 
human  ears — "  This  man  receiveth  dinners."  We  take  the 
words,  and  echo  them  on.  R.  M. — ^M. 


REGENERATION. 
(Concluded  from  page  IIJ^) 


The  atonement  was  not  made  at  the  time  of  the  fall ;  nor,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  above  stated  respecting  development,  if  it  had 
been  made  immediately  after  the  fall,  would  it  have  regenerated  the 
race.  It  did  not  inlay  a  new  germ  in  humanity.  Apostasy  occurred 
when  himiaoity  was  a  unit,  is  generic,  and  affects  the  whole  race 
indiscriminately.  But  let  man  pass  out  of  the  imity  into  a  series,  a 
succession  of  individuals,  and  it  is  evident  that  indiividualism  must 
govern  his  restoration;  and,  therefore,  his  redemption  cannot  be 
generic.  *'  Grace  does  not  run  in  the  blood,  but  corruption  does.  A 
sinner  begets  a  sinner,  but  a  saint  does  not  beget  a  saint.'' ^  .  The 
atonement  is  a  i*emedial  system  made  for  the  benefit  of  man,  to  save 
him  from  sin,  not  in  sin,  accepted  by  God,  and  is  made  applicable  to 
each  individual  upon  certain  conditions.  By  this  last  word  we  mean 
a  stipulation,  or  terms  specified,  which  are  requisite  in  order  that 
something  else  should  take  effect,  or  that  which  must  exist  as  the  oc- 
casion or  concomitant  of  something  else.  Without  the  atonement  no 
sinner  could  have  been  r^enerated;  and,  hence,  none  saved.  But 
since  God  wills  not  the  death  of  transgressors, — '*  As  I  live,  saith 
the  Lord  God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked ;  but 

•Henry. 
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that  the  wicked  turn  from  his  way  and  live;" — ^there  mnst  be  a 
stipulation  with  which  the  sinner  has  failed  to  comply.  A  true 
system  of  theology  is  derived  from  the  plain  and  unequivocal  teacliing 
of  the  Scriptures.  These  evidently  teach  God's  sovereignty  and  man's 
accountability.  These  two  principles  cannot  be  antagonistic  if  the 
Bible  be  a  revelation  of  Grod's  truth.  Hence,  true  theology  recognizes 
these  two  principles,  and  •  seeks  to  harmonize  them,  to  define  their 
just  limitations,  to  point  out  their  restrictions,  and  to  show  their  con- 
currence. But  man  is  not  accountable  for  that  in  which  his  under- 
standing and  will  are  not  exercised ;  that  is,  in  any  matter  in  which 
he  is  passive.*  Therefore,  any  system  of  theology  which,  in  its  central 
doctrine  of  anthropology,  makes  man  passive,  is  antagonistic  to  the 
theory  of  accountability :  hence,  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible. 

A  true  theology  also  teaches  that  igtvorance  of  spiritual  i-ealities 
characterizes  man  before  regeneration.  So  deep-seated  is  this  ignorance 
that,  without  the  illuminating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is 
no  ability  to  turn  to  God.*  Hence,  the  nature  of  the  work  shows  that 
it  is  wholly  of  God, — a  new  creation,  the  production  of  a  new 
principle.  Yet  the  truth  of  Grod's  word  is  represented  as  being  the 
instrumental  cause  (James  i,  18).  But  it  is  by  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  this  truth  is  made  efficient.  The  change  is  not 
mii-aculous,  though  it  be  wrought  by  Grod ;  because  "  such  means  are 
used  in  preparing  the  mind  for  the  process  of  regeneration,  and  in  the 
process  itself,  as  are  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  end  contemplated. 
These  means  are  employed,  and  evidently  become  efficacious,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinary  laws  which  govern  the  mind."t  Though 
not  a  miracle,  yet  it  is  a  supernatural  work,  since  a  supernatural 
agent  performs  it. 

In  so  far  as  regeneration  is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  the  mind 
acts,  or  is  acted  upon,  it  is  susceptible  of  explanation  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  mental  science.  Though  this  be  true,  yet  quite 
a  diversity  of  opinions  and  explanations  have  been  given  by  theo- 
logical writers.  Their  explanations  have  been  based  rather  upon 
theii'  theological  views  and  tenets,  than  upon  an  experimental,  a 
scientific,  and  a  psychological  examination  of  the  subject.  To  this 
there  are  some  notable  exceptions.  But  surely  a  dia^osis  of  this 
matter,  so  far  as  it  is  not  supernatural,  can  and  ought  to  be 
given.  This  can  be  done  only  by  divesting  the  mind  of  a  previously 
formed   system,  either   ethical   or   theological,  and,  guided   by   the 

•  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  have  all  along  been  accustomed  to  lay 
it  down  as  a  theological  axiom,  that  where  there  is  no  ability  there  can  be 
no  responsibiUty.  But  it  would  appear  from  the  works  which  have  reached  us, 
and  some  of  which  are  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  magazine,  that  our  brethren 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  while  giving  man's  moral  distaste 
and  disinclination  towards  spiritual  things  in  his  natural  state  the  name 
of  inability t  believe  that  this  sad  disadvantage  is,  in  every  instance,  met  and 
matched  by  the  universal  influence  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  the  sinner's  responsi- 
bility can  be  at  the  same  time  fully  and  consistently  maintained. — ^Ed.  KB, 

t  Dr.  R.  Beard's  Lectures  on  Theology,  voL  ii,  p.  446. 
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Word  of  Grod,  by  carefully  examining,  in  a  scientific  manner,  all 
the  psychological  phenomena  connected  therewith. 

A  carofiil  examination  of  the  Calvinistic  system  of  theology,  as 
taught  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  shows  that  it  has 
for  its  foundation  the  eternal  decrees  of  God.  The  authors  of 
this  system  seem,  while  dwelling  upon  Grod's  sovereignty,  to  have 
forgotten  man's  accountability.  Both  of  these  are  true;  and 
therefore,  there  should  not  be  made  a  dogmatic  statement  of  the 
owe,  which  will  effectual  neutralize  the  oUier,  A  few  quotations 
from  the  third  chapter  will  make  evident  these  statements.  "  Grod 
from  all  eternity  did  .  .  .  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  He  has  "  not  decreed  any  thing  because 
he  foresaw  it  as  future,  or  as  that  which  would  come  to  pass  upon 
such  conditions."  "  For  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  some  men 
and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  everlasting  life,  and  othera  fore- 
ordained to  everlasting  death.  .  .  .  Their  number  is  so  certain 
and  definite,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or  diminished.  Those 
of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto  life,  Grod,  .  .  .  accord- 
ing to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purposes,  .  .  .  hath  chosen 
in  Christ  imto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and  love, 
without  any  foresight  of  faith  or  good  works,  or  perseverance  in 
either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as  conditions, 
or  causes  moving  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious 
grace.  As  Qod  hath  appointed  the  elect  imto  glory,  so  hath  he,  by 
the  eternal  and  most  free  purpose  of  his  will,  foreordained  all  the 
means  thereunto.  Wherefore  they  who  are  elected  .  .  .  are 
redeemed  by  Christ.  .  .  .  Neither  are  any  other  redeemed 
by  Christ.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  mankind,  God  was  pleased,  ac- 
cording to  the^  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  own  will,  .  .  .  for 
the  glory  of  his  soverieign  power  over  his  creatures,  to  pass  by,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their  sin,  to  the  praise  of  his 
glorious  justice."  A  true  Calvinist  receives  these  statements 
according  to  the  plain  import  of  the  language.  Some,  who  claim 
to  be  Calvinists,  try  to  explain  away  and  modify  «ome  of  the  above 
statements.  But  certainly  the  Westminster  divines  imderstood  the 
English  language,  and  they  stated  what  they  believed.  He  who 
adopts  the  book,  without  any  reservation,  adopts  its  teachings, — the 
doctrines  which  legitimately  flow  from  its  language.  We  will  give 
a  few  quotations  from  Dr.  Hodge's  Commenta/ry  on  t/te  Confession 
ofFaithy  which  will  sl^ow  the  intei-pretation  of  its  language  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  for  it  is  issued  by  their  Board  of  Publication. 
**This  all-comprehensive  purpose  is  not,  as  a  whole,  nor  in  any  of  its 
constituent  elements,  conditional.  It,  in  no  respects,  depends  upon 
his  foresight  of  events  not  embraced  in,  and  determined  by,  his 
purpose.  It  is  an  absolutely  sovereign  purpose,  depending  only  on 
*  the  wise  and  holy  coimsel  of  his  own  will.' "  (p.  92.)  "  It  is  in  all 
things  consistent  with  his  own  most  wise,  benevolent,  and  holy 
nature."  (p.  93.)  "The  Confession  in  this  section  teaches  that  all 
the  decrees  of  Qod  are  imconditional."  (p.  96.)     "  The  truth  of  the 
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Calvinistio  view  is  proved — (1.)  From  the  fact,  the  decrees  of  God 
determine  all  classes  of  events.  11  every  event  that  comes  to  pass  is 
foreordained,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  nothing  left  undetermined 
upon  which  the  decrees  can  be  conditioned.  (2.)  Because  the  decrees 
of  Grod  are  sovereign.  This  is  evident,  because  God  is  the  eternal 
and  absolute  Creator  of  all  things.  All  creatures  exist,  and  are  what 
tJiey  a/re,  and  possess  the  properties  peculiar  to  them,  and  a/^l  under 
the  very  conditions  in  which  they  act,  because  of  God! 8  plamJ^  (p.  97.) 
(The  italics  are  my  own.) 

'*  1st,  The  decree  of  God  determines  that,  out  of  the  mass  of  fallen 
humanity,  certain  individuals  shall  attain  to  eternal  salvation,  and 
that  the  rest  shall  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  justly  for  their  sins. 

'^  2d,  That  this  determination  is  unchangeable. 

"3rd,  That  it  is  not  conditioned  upon  foreseen  faith,  or  good 
works,  or  perseverance ;  but  that  in  each  case  it  rests  upon  sovereign 
grace  and  personal  love,  according  to  the  secret  counsel  of  his  wilL 

"  4th,  That  the  ultimate  end  or  motive  in  his  election  is  the 
manifestation  of  his  own  glory,  the  praise  of  his  glorious  grace." 
(p.  101.) 

"The  Calvinist  holds  that  God  has  elected  certain  individuals  to 
eternal  life,  and  all  the  means  and  conditions  thereof,  on  the  ground 
of  his  sovereign  good  pleasure.  He  chooses  them  to  fai&  and 
repentance,  and  not  because  of  their  faith  and  repentance."  (p.  101.) 

"It  is  expressly  declared  not  to  rest  upon  works ;  but  foreseen 
Mth  and  repentance  are  works." 

"  Faith  and  repentance  are  expressly  said  to  be  the  fruits  of  election, 
and  consequently  cannot  be  its  conditions."  (p.  102.)  But  the  Dr.  has 
failed  to  designate  where  the  Scriptures  declare  that  faith  and  repent- 
ance are  "  the  fruits  of  election." 

"  The  Scriptures  represent  men  by  nature  as  *•  deeui  in  trespasses 
and  sins,'  and  faith  and  repentance  as  the  exercise  of  regenerated 
souls,  and  regeneration  as  the  work  of  God.  .  .  .  Faith  and 
repentance,  therefore,  must  be  conditioned  upon  God's  purpose,  and 
can  not  condition  it.' "  (p.  103.) 

"  That,  in  the  matter  of  the  redemption  of  men,  the  end  which  God 
determined  was  the  salvation  of  certain  individuals,  called  'the 
elect.' "  (p.  104.^ 

"  None  but  the  elect  are  redeemed  by  Christ."  (p.  105.)  Yet  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  that  God  loved  the  world,  and  that  Jeavs  Christ 
tasted  dealhfor  eoery  man. 

"  That  as  Grod  has  sovereignly  destinated  certain  persons,  called  the 
elect,  through  grace  to  salvation,  so  he  has  sovereignly  decreed  to 
withhold  his  grace  from  the  rest;  and  that  this  withholding  rests 
upon  the  unsearchable  coimsel  of  his  own  will,  and  is  for  the  ^wy  of 
his  sovereign  power."  (p.  107.) 

According  to  the  above  quotations,  faith  and  repentance  are  not 
conditions  of  salvation.  If  these  be  not  conditions,  then  no  condi- 
tions are  required  in  the  Scriptures.  This  is  Calvinism,  according  to 
Dr.  Hodge,  and  as  such  it  is  received  by  the  Presbyteiian  Chiut^ 
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But  what  are  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  1  It  plainly  declai^ee,  God 
"  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent."  (Acts  xvii,  30.) 
Jesus  preached,  "  Repait  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel."  (Mark  i,  15.) 
"  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ;  but  he  that 
believeth  not,  shall  h&  damned."  (Mark  xvi,  16.)  Paul  and  Silas 
said  to  the  jailer,  "  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  (Acts  xvi,  31.)  "Therefore,  being  justified  by 
hiih,  we  have  peace  with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
(Rom.  V,  1.)  Paul  shows  conclusively  in  Rom.  i,  5,  that  Abraham 
was  justified,  not  by  works,  but  by  faith ;  and  in  like  manner  (Heb. 
xi),  all  the  Old  Testament  worthies  were  justified.  Yet  in  the  face 
of  all  these  plain  declarations,  our  learned  author  declares,  "faith  ami 
repeTitance  are  tvorka."  Hence,  as  faith  is  a  work ;  therefore,  no  man 
can  be  justified  by  faith.  We  will  allow  him  to  reconcile  his  own 
statements  with  Paul's,  (Rom.  v,  1.)  But  our  author  was  more 
scriptural  in  his  teaching,  in  a  work  entitled  The  Atonement, 
published  two  years  prior  to  his  CommerUa^,  On  pages  228  and 
229,  he  sajB  :  "  The  most  prominent  and  important  characteristic  of 
the  Gospel  preached  by  the  Apostles  is,  that  they  habitually  pre- 
sented salvation  to  all  their  hearers  as  an  instant  gift  to  follow  imme- 
diately upon  the  exercise  by  them  of  faith  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  sole  condition  of  salvation  is  habitually 
presented  in  the  Scriptures  by  the  phrases,  *  to  believe  m  or  upon 
Christ  Jesus.'  This  one  special  act  of  faith,  which  is  the  single  yet 
indispensable  condition  of  salvation,  is  in  Scripture  illustrated  by  a 
variety  of  paraphrases."  The  declarations  are  sensible  and  scriptural. 
Here  faith  is  declared  to  be  the  "  indispensable  condition  of  salvation.** 
We  will  allow  Dr.  Hodge  to  reconcile  his  own  statements. 

The  rationale  of  the  system  of  theology  in  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  expounded  by  Dr.  Hodge,  and  applied  in  the  work  of  regenera- 
tion, would  be  as  fellows : — The  sinner  is  convicted  of  sin — that  is, 
his  views  of  sin  are  beyond  and  deeper  than  those  which  he  ordinarily 
experienced.  There  is  a  serious^  solemny  hewrtfdt  sense  of  its  reality, 
greatness,  gmlt,  and  danger.  The  man  sees  himself  a  lost  and  ruined 
sinner  under  the  penalty  of  Gbd's  law,  with  no  way  of  escaping  from 
it.  He  is  distressed  and  alarmed.  In  bitterness  of  soul  he,  like  the 
jailer,  cries  out,  "Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  he  saved?''  Calvinism 
says  to  him,  "  Nothing.  Passively,  you  are  lying  in  God's  hands,  and 
if  you  are  one  of  God's  elect,  he  will  regenerate  and  save  you."  In 
regeneration,  "  God  gives  him  a  new  and  virtuous  disposition.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  which  this  disposition  is  communi- 
cated, .  .  .  and  the  dispodticm  itself  which  is  communicated " 
cannot  be  described.  "  Neither  of  these  things  can  in  the  abstract  be 
known,  or  even  contemplated,  by  such  minds  as  ours.  Not  a  single 
idea  would  even  be  formed  concerning  the  nature  or  existence  of 
either,  were  they  not  discovered  by  their  effects;  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  the  Gospel,  ^ir fruits'*  " The  first  greai  effect  of  this  disposition 
is  the  exercise  offofUh  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  The  next  effect  of 
this  disposition  is  that  whidi  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  Repentance  unto 
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life  ;  and  in  theological  discourses,  Evangdical  RepwUcmceJ*  "  The 
convinced  sinner,  aftei*  he  is  regenerated  for  the  first  time,  begins  to 
hate  his  sins,  as  odious  in  their  very  nature,  as  injurious  to  God,  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  himself;  and  to  loathe  himself  as  a  sinner."  The 
nextfruU  of  this  disposition  is  love  to  God,"  These  three  exercises  con- 
stitute what  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  ConversioUf  or,  turning  from  sin 
to  God:'  * 

That  Calvinists  regard  the  subject  of  regeneration  as  passive  is 
evident  from  their  writings.  Dr.  Hodge,  on  page  232  of  his  Com- 
fociitary,  says,  "  the  subjects  of  it,  while  they  have  freely  resisted 
all  those  common  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  tiiey  have 
experienced  before  regeneration,  are  entirely  passive  with  respect 
to  the  special  act  of  the  Spirit  whereby  they  are  regenerated."  To 
remove  all  conditions  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  is  to  free  him  from 
all  responsibility.  There  cannot  be  any  responsibility  where  the 
subject  can  do  nothing — is  wholly  passive.  In  that  in  which  a  man 
is  passive  the  understanding  and  will  are  not  exercised  even  uncon- 
sciously ;  and  where  these  are  not  exercised  there  is  no  responsibility. 
Conviction  is  a  result  of  the  sovereign  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
operation  in  applying  the  truth  to  the  sinner's  heart.  No  sinner 
ever  did,  or  ever  can  convict  himself.  This  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Also,  the  changing  of  the  heart,  the  implanting  a 
new  principle,  is  a  sovereign  act  of  Grod's  Spirit.  Now,  if  faith  and 
repentance  be  not  conditions,  but  the  fruits  of  regeneration,  they 
cannot  be  exercised  till  the  heart  is  changed.  Hence,  the  man  has 
not  a  particle  of  responsibility  in  the  whole  matter.  He  can  do 
nothing  but  wait  till  Grod's  Spirit  performs  the  work  for  him. 
Hence,  there  should  not,  in  the  Scriptures,  be  any  appeals  addressed 
to  the  sinner's  conscience,  no  threatenings,  no  warnings,  no  com- 
mands. The  Gospel  minister  should  be  consistent,  and  ought, 
therefore,  never  to  tell  the  sinner  that  it  is  his  duty  to  repent 
and  believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This  would  be  requiring  him 
to  do  something  which  he  cannot  do,  and,  further,  which  God  never 
designed  he  should  do. 

Such  an  inference  Calvinists  repudiate.  But  it  is  only  the  logical 
conclusion  of  the  system  run  out  to  its  legitimate  results.  It  is 
anti-scriptural,  they  acknowledge,  as  readily  as  those  who  reject 
their  theological  system.  Yet  they  will  insist  that  the  Scriptures 
represent  faith  and  repentance  as  the  fruits  of  a  regenerated  heart. 
But  where  is  the  passage  of  Scripture  which  represents  these  sine  qtui 
nons  in  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  as  the  exercise  of  the  renewed 
heart  1  The  Scriptures  uniformly  hold  them  up  to  the  sinner  as 
conditions  of  his  acceptance.  Uniformly  the  sinner  is  assured  that 
his  salvation  depends  u[)on  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ.  An 
illustration  or  two  will  make  this  plainer.  The  jailer,  under  the 
awakening  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  saw  himself  a  lost  and 
ruined  sinner,  under  the  curse  of  a  sin-avenging  God,  and  on  the 
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i-oad  to  the  bottomless  pit.  In  agony  of  soul,  he  cried  to  Paul 
and  Silas,  "  Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved  1"  Their  answer  was, 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  This 
i-eply  is  in  conflict  with  the  statements  made  above.  For  all  the 
exegetical  and  philological  laws  of  language  determine  and  demand 
that  the  salvation  is  to  be  conditioned  on  the  believing.  No  believing, 
no  salvation.  Therefore,  the  saving  influences  of  the  Spirit  will 
result,  will  be  felt,  will  be  realized,  if  he  believe  on  the  Saviour. 
A  condition  of  regeneration  is  the  beliemng,  that  is,  faith.  The 
jailer  is  made  responsible.  He  must  believe,  or  he  cannot  be  saved. 
Hence,  Paul  and  Silas  did  not  teach  that  faith  is  an  "effect"  or 
"  fruit "  of  regeneration,  when  they  addressed  a  convicted  sinner. 
And  so  with  many  other  passages.  The  uniform  teaching  of  the 
Bible  is,  "  He  that  belie veth  not  shall  be  damned."  The  soul  is  lost 
because  the  salvation,  provided  by  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ, 
is  not  accepted.  Calvinism  makes  it  depend  upon  am  eternal  decree 
of  Grod;  and  in  the  case  of  the  "non-elect"  there  was  no  salvation 
provided,  no  atonement  made.  Hence,  no  man  is  damned  for 
rejecting  salvation  through  CJirist;  for  a  man  cannot  reject  that 
which  never  had  an  existence.  Again,  neither  men  nor  angels 
who  kept  not  their  first  estate  are  damned  on  account  of  actual 
transgression,  or  for  sin  foreseen  in  them,  or  the  'Corruption  resulting 
fi-om  the  fall  of  Adam, — but  "  for  the  manifestation  of  God's  glory." 
This  is  repugnant  to  all  proper  ideas  of  justice,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  and  unequivocal  teachings  of  the  Grospel,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Scriptures. 

By  the  fall  sin  and  death  were  brought  into  our  world.  Sin 
entered  into  man*s  moral  being,  and  thus  he  became  "  wholly  defiled 
in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body."  The  fountain  head, — 
^  the  root  of  all  mankind" — became  corrupt,  and  from  him  corruption 
was  "conveyed  to  all  his  posterity."  All  are  sinners;  but  God 
was  moved  by  his  love  to  provide  salvation  for  man,  so  that  he  might 
escape  the  consequences  of  transgressions.  To  this  end,  God  the 
Father  appointed  "his  only  begotten  Son, — who  verily  waa  foi*e- 
ordained,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  to  be  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man ;  the  prophet,  the  priest,  and  king ;  the  head 
and  Saviour  of  his  church ;  the  heir  of  all  things,  and  judge  of  the 
world, —  .  .  was  made  under  the  law,  and  did  perfectly  fulfil 
it;  endured  most  grievous  torments  immediately  in  his  soul,  and 
most  painful  sufferings  in  his  body;  was  crucified  and  died;  did, 
"  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  taste  death  for  every  man ;"  on  the  third  day 
'<  was  raised  again  for  our  justification ;"  and  ascended  to  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father  to  become  a  Mediator,  so  that,  "  if  any  man  sin," 
he  has  "  an  Advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous." 
Thus  an  atonement  was  made.  God  the  Father  accepted  it.  The 
legal  barrier  in  the  way  of  man's  salvation  wa«  removed.  Justice 
was  satisfied.  God  could  now  be  reconciled  to  the  sinner.  If  the 
fiinner  can  be  induced  to  entertain  and  cherish  right  feelings  towards 
Ood,  the  most  friendly  and  amicable  agreement  and  relations  can  be 
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established  between  the  two  parties — Grod  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  sinner  on  the  other.  By  regeneration  those  right  feelings  are 
implanted  and  settled  in  the  sinner's  heart. 

To  accomplish  this  work  there  are  several  incipient  steps.  "  Man's 
chief  end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  for  ever."  All  true  service 
must  flow  spontaneously  from  the  heart,  otherwise  God  is  not  glorified. 
Any  constraint  or  coercion  laid  upon  man's  will  renders  his  service 
that  of  a  mere  machine.  God  is  not  glorified  by  such  service.  Hence, 
he  made  man  with  a  free-will,  not  merely  the  nominal  possession  of 
free-will,  but  a  bona  fide  verity.  But,  by  the  fall,  he  "  whcJly  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation."  The 
will  was  vitiated.  Hence,  all  volitions  of  the  natural  man  are  con- 
ceived in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity.  In  order  that  his  service 
be  acceptable,  the  vitiation  of  his  will  must  be  taken  away,  the  tcill 
must  be  renewed.  And  yet  it  must  be  done  in  such  manner  that  the 
will  freely  and  spontaneously  concur  therein.  This  concurrence  must 
be  full  and  free.  Otherwise,  no  service  which  is  free,  spontaneous,  and 
glorifies  God,  will  be  the  result.  Hence,  if  man  has  "  wholly  lost  all 
ability  of  will  to  any  spiritual  good,"  he  must  have  assistance — super- 
natural assistance.  Tliis  God  gives.  The  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  the 
mind  clear  views  of  the  truth,  the  truth  aa  it  is  in  God's  holy  law  and 
word.  This  truth  makes  the  man  sensible  that  he  is  a  sinner,  and,  as 
a  violator  of  law^  subject  to  its  penalty.  The  more  he  contemplates 
the  subject,  the  more  he  realizes  Grod's  purity  and  his  own  defilement, — 
the  more  he  realizes  that  sin  is  the  vile  cmd  hitter  thing ^  the  cause  of  all 
woes  and  sorrows,  the  cause  of  his  own  defilement.  Deeply  he  regrets 
having  sinned  against  so  pure  and  so  holy  a  being  as  God  is,  against 
that  Being  who  has  given  him  every  blessing  he  has  enjoyed.  Thus 
viewing  himself,  his  agony  increases,  till  in  bitterness  of  soul  he  cries 
out,  "  Sirs^  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  He  is  answered,  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shaH  be  saved."  Thus  his  mind 
is  directed  to  the  Saviour.  In  his  death  he  not  only  sees  an  exhibition 
of  the  tenderest  mercy  and  the  deepest  love,  but  what  is  of  the  first 
importance,  an  atonement  for  sin,  a  satLsfaction  of  Divine  justice,  the 
penalty  of  a  broken  law  paid  for  him.  His  conscience  demands  a 
8atis£EU)tion  for  the  violation  of  law.  *  Escape,  and  consequent  freedom 
from  the  penalty,  does  not  hush  the  silent  monitor  within.  The 
escaped  criminal's  conscience  tells  him  he  is  guilty,  and  for  the  viola- 
tion of  law  he  ought  to  suffer  the  penalty.  But  the  sinner  sees  for 
himself,  in  the  atonement,  a  satisfaction  to  the  broken  law,  which, 
according  to  the  economy  of  grace,  becomes  a  covering  for  him  as  an 
individual  in  the  act  of  his  giving  himself  to  Christ,  by  believing  in 
him.  This  believing  in  Christ  is  a  recumbence  of  the  soul  upon  the 
supernatural  for  aid  in  this  its  time  of  need.  It  is  an  inward  certitude, 
an  assurance  of  the  mind,  and  is  '^  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  evidence  of  things  not  seen."  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  saving,  it  is 
^wrarought  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Thus  looking  at  Christy  he  sees  a  fitness 

*  Smeaton  Oft  the  Atonement,  page  50. 
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in  the  plan,  and  submits  himself  ixrhollj  to  the  Saviour  to  be  his  for 
time  and  eternity,  to  be  an  eternal  debtor  to  him  for  salvation.  In 
the  act  of  thus  yielding  his  heart  to  the  Saviour,  the  Holy  Spirit 
renews  his  will,  gives  him  a  new  heart,  makes  him  a  new  creature  in 
Christ  Jesus.  He  is  justified  and  aocepted  by  God,  adopted  into  his 
family,  and  made  an  heir  to  a  heavenly  inheritance.  His  first  evidence 
of  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  him  is  peace.  No  longer  is 
he  under  a  burden  of  sin.  He  has  new  views  of  God's  goodness  and 
mercy.  He  loves  him  with  all  his  heart.  He  loves  all  the  world, 
and,  with  the  love  of  complacency,  all  Christians;  for  in  them  he 
discerns  the  spirit  and  image  of  his  dear,  blessed  Kedeemer.  All  along 
this  process  we  see  no  coercion,  but  freedom.  His  understanding  has 
been  appealed  to,  and,  in  connection  with  his  will,  hajs  been  exercised. 
Here  there  has  been  a  concun^ence  of  human  and  divine  agency.  He 
has  been  led  gently,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  to  the 
Cross,  and  there  freely  he  gave  himself  to  a  crucified  Redeemer. 

The  view  just  given  of  the  several  steps  in  the  work  of  r^eneration 
is  both  scriptural  and  rational.  Under  the  influence  of  the  truth,  as 
applied  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  is  conviction  of  sin, — a  strong  belief, 
the  conscience  being  an  active  witness,  that  he  is  personally  a  guilty 
transgressor,  a  violator  of  the  divine  law.  Under  tie  influence  of  the 
conscience  enlightened  by  the  divine  word,  there  is  contrition,  a  state 
of  grief  and  self-condemnation.  At  this  point  there  must  be  an  act  of 
the  will,  or  the  work  proceeds  no  fiurther.  The  contrition  of  Judas 
ended  in  remorse  and  suicide;  that  of  the  jailer  led  to  true  penitence, 
as  was  evinced  by  his  trembling  and  bringing  God's  ministers  out  from 
the  inner  prison;  that  of  Peter  led  to  repentance  and  a  reconsecration 
of  himself  to  his  Divine  Master.  Repentance  is  an  act  in  which,  with 
soiTOw  for  its  commission,  sin  is  renounced.  This  renunciation, — or 
rather  the  determination,  the  resolution  to  renounce  sin,  is  the  act  of  the 
will.  Sin,  in  this  instance,  is  relinquished  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  a 
blight,  a  contamination  to  the  soul,  and  is  offensive  to  God,  the  giver 
of  all  blessings.  Sorrow,  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  always  accompani- 
ments, are  adjuncts,  too  closely  connected  with  repentance  to  be  easily 
separated  from  it ;  though,  in  truth,  they  are  not  properly  parts  of  it. 
This  view  of  the  subject  makes  plain  what  some  writers  mean  by  legal 
and  evmtgelical  repentance.  The  legal  is  contrition.  The  evangelical 
is  repentance  proper.  The  next  step  is  faith  in  Christ.  This  faith  is 
not  merely  an  intellectual  assent  to  the  truth.  It  is  an  assent  to  all 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  relative  to  the  person,  the  work,  and  the 
offices  of  Chnst.  But  assent  includes,  unitedly,  the  intellectual  re- 
cognition and  a  cordial  embrace  of  the  object.  It  is  an  act  of  the 
whole  man — ^intellect,  affection,  and  will — embracing  the  truth  as  it  is 
in  Christ  It  is  a  recumbency  of  the  soul  upon  Christ  as  a  personal 
Saviour.  This  yielding  is  evidence  of  strong  confidence,  a  mental 
assurance,  and  an  inward  certitude,  that  the  soul,  with  all  its  interests, 
will  be  cared  for  by  him  who  died  to  redeem  it.  Hence,  it  is  evident 
that  faith  is  a  matter  of  the  heart  and  will,  of  life  and  feeling.  The 
determination  to  yield  all  to  Christ,  is  the  act  of  the  will.     At  no 
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point  is  the  man  passive,  but  in  every  step  he  is  a  free  agent.  The 
will  is  not  necessitated,  but  is  strictly  free.  Yet  the  Spirit  of  God 
works  in  the  man  to  will  and  to  do  God's  pleasure;  and  ^us  the  two, 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  man,  concurrently  advance,  step  by  step,  till 
the  soul  willingly  yields  up  itself  to  Chiist.  In  the  act  of  yielding, 
instantaneously  he  is  regenerated,  and  a  principle  of  holiness  implanted 
in  the  heart.  That  this  is  scriptural  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
Scriptures  always  address  man  as  a  responsible  agent.  This  he  can- 
not be  unless  his  will  is  free  and  acts.  The  expressions,  "  coming  to 
Christ "  (John  vi,  35),  "  receiving  him  "  (John  i,  12),  "  flying  to  him 
for  refuge  "  (Heb.  vi,  18),  "  looking  to  him  "  (Is.  xlv,  22),  and  other* 
of  like  import,  manifestly  involve  not  merely  an  intellectual  recogni- 
tion, but  an  active  and  cordial  embrace  of,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ. 
This  implies  that  the  subject  is  an  agent.  To  illustrate,  let  us  agaii¥ 
refer  to  the  jailer.  By  the  act  of  falling  down  before  Paul  and  Silas,, 
and  bringing  them  out  from  the  inner  prison  into  his  own  apartment^ 
the  penitence  that  was  in  his  heart  was  evinced.  Now,  at  this  ix>int 
his  mind  is  directed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners,  and  he- 
is  assured  that  if  he  believes  in  him  he  shall  be  saved.  He  resolves  to* 
go  to  Jesus,  and  he  finds  that  peofce  for  which  his  soul  sighed  hj 
believing — by  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  an  act  of  his  wilt 
he  advanced  from  contrition  to  penitence ;  and,  by  another,  he  passed 
fi-om  penitence  to  faith.  Or,  take  the  case  of  Abraham.  He 
'^  believed  God,  and  it  was  coimted  unto  him  for  righteousness." 
(Bom.  iv,  3.)  Why  was  he  justified  by  faith?  "  Because  his  faith 
did  not  remain  imperfect,  hut  was  developed  into  act"*  Or,  the  man 
with  a  withered  hand.  The  Saviour  told  him  to  stretch  it  forth.  He 
did  so,  and  was  healed.  With  i-espect  to  his  restoration,  did  he  not 
ha/ve  a  hand  in  it?  In  these,  and  many  more  illustrations  which  could 
be  given  from  the  Scriptures,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  subjects^ 
were  passive,  but  that  their  wills  acted  freely.  Hence,  there  must  be^ 
an  act  of  the  will  to  lead  from  contrition  to  repentance,  an  act  of  the 
will  to  lead  from  repentance  to  faith  in  Christ.  If  the  will  does 
not  thus  act,  and  freely,  the  man  ceases  to  be  an  agent,  and,  ceasing 
to  be  an  agent,  is  no  longer  responsible ;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be 
condemned  for  not  believing  in  Christ  But  let  the  will  freely  act, 
and  the  man  is  a  responsible  agent  during  the  entire  process  of  re- 
generation ;  and  as  such  he  can  be,  and  is,  by  God,  held  accountable. 
Make  him  passive,  no  longer  does  the  will  act ;  and  as  it  acts  not,  no- 
longer  is  he  a  responsible  and  an  accountable  agent.  Thei'efore  he  can- 
not be  condemned  for  not  believing  in  Christ.  Hence,  repentance  and. 
faith  are  not  "  effects "  or  "  fruits  "  of  regeneration,  but  conditions- 
required  by  the  Gospel  plan  of  salvation. 

As  regeneration  is  a  matter  of  experience,  and  in  so  far  as  there  ai'e- 
mental  phenomena  connected  with  it,  these  phenomena  are  susceptible 
of  explanations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  nund.  But  he  who- 
regards  man  as  passive  in  regeneration,  must  look  u])on  this  work  a& 

*  S.  R,  Aabury. 
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wholly  supernatural,  and,  therefore,  not  susceptible  of  explanation, — 
either  as  embracing  no  mental  phenomena,  or  of  such  character  as  to 
be  above  and  beyond  man's  comprehension.  But  to  him  who  regards 
the  understanding  and  will  as  exercised  therein,  it  appears  that  there 
must  be  mental  phenomena  which  can  and  ought  to  be  explained;  that 
there  must  be  a  concurrence  of  human  and  divine  agency;  and,  if  so, 
man  is  not  passive.  Scripture  addresses  man  as  we  find  him, — and  its  in- 
junctions are  addressed  to  him  psychologically,  in  the  same  way  as  mat- 
ters of  business  or  statutory  laws, — as  an  intelligent  responsible  agent. 
If  this  be  true,  then,  as  religious  truth  is  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
as  it  has  an  influence  upon  it,  and  causes  it  to  act,  there  will  be 
mental  phenomena  coming  under  the  laws  of  the  mind,  as  brought  to 
view  and  made  evident  in  mental  philosophy.  The  mind  is  not  like 
the  body,  which  is  composed  of  many  organs  and  parts,  and  these 
taken  ti^ether  as  a  whole  constitute  one  body ;  but  it  is  one,  and  not 
a  complex  substance.  Tet  its  activities  may  be  exercised  in  various 
ways ;  and,  as  the  modes  of  its  action  differ,  they  are  susceptible  of 
classification,  and  these  are  called  faculties.  Determine  all  the 
distinct  powers,  or  functions  of  the  mind,  as  exhibited  in  its  activities, 
and  its  faculties  are  determined.  For  purposes  of  science  these  may 
be  treated  separately,  and  by  so  doing  we  will  the  better  comprehend 
mental  phenomena ;  but  we  should  never  forget,  in  all  the  diversified 
modes  of  action,  that  it  is  the  one  indivisible  principle  putting  forth  its 
activity  under  diverse  forms.  By  an  analysis  of  the  mind's  distinct 
modes  of  activity,  its  faculties  are  classified.  These  may  all  be  com- 
prehended and  embraced  under  three  heads, — the  intellect,  the 
sensibility,  and  the  will;  and  by  these  we  think,  feel,  and  act.  These 
are  the  divisions  given  by  all  good  modem  writers  on  these  subjects. 
Formerly  the  division  embraced  only  two  faculties, — ^the  first  what  is 
now  called  the  intellect,  and  the  second  what  we  now  call  the 
sensibility  and  will.  By  classing  the  sensibility  and  the  will  as  one 
faculty,  great  confusion  was  introduced  into  all  mental  processes, 
especially  those  embracing  the  sensibility  or  will ;  and  in  no  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  did  it  create  greater  confusion  than  in  metaphysi- 
cal theology.  Again,  by  a  careful  analysis  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  mental  processes  the  intellect  and  sensibility  are  necessitated; 
and  hence,  if  the  will  be  classed  as  one  with  the  sensibility,  its  actions 
— or  rather  impressions  (for  they  cannot  be  actions  if  necessitated) — 
are  necessitated.  Thus,  in  the  writings  of  divines,  whose  mental 
philosophy  was  at  fault,  we  find  hypotheses  and  deductions  which  no 
metaphysician  of  the  present  day.  would  accept  and  believe,  were  it  not 
for  that  stolid  pride  that  mystifies  and  befogs  the  minds  of  even  some 
of  the  best  Christian  men,  and  keeps  them  from  seeing  and  acknowledg- 
ing an  error.  To  this  category  belongs  a  part  of  the  metaphysical 
theology  of  Calvinists.  No  one  has  handled  this  system  of  theology  with 
more  ability  than  President  Edwards.  With  a  deep-toned  piety  and 
reverence  for  God,  yet  with  a  philosophy  based  upon  a  false  deduction, 
he  labours  hard  to  vindicate  God's  ways  and  dealings  with  man,  and 
yet  make  man  wholly  responsible  for  the  loss  of  his  own  soul.     His 
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was  a  master  mincL  It  grappled  for  the  truth ;  but  Crod's  eternal 
decrees,  as  set  forth  in  the  Westminster  symbols,  and  a  necessitated 
will,  veiled  its  perceptive  powers.  Hence,  we  regard  his  meta- 
physical theology  as  based  npon  a  false  psychology.  This  system  of  his  is 
a  beautiful  arch,  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts.  But,  alas  for  it,  the  key- 
stone is  a  NECESSITATED  WILL.  Kuock  this  out,  and  the  whole  falls  to 
the  ground.  And  so  should  every  system  fare  that  has  anything  except 
TRUTH  in  all  its  parts.  God  is  tiie  God  of  truth.  All  his  works 
harmonize  most  perfectly.  Establish  any  principle  as  a  trtUh  in  the 
wide  domain  of  all  the  sciences,  whether  natural,  m^ital,  or  moral, 
and  nothing  in  any  one  of  these,  or  in  revealed  llieology,  will  con- 
tradict it.  It  stands  firm  as  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  yet  in  perfect 
symmetry  and  harmony  with  all  other  truths. 

Begeneration  is  a  sovereign  act  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  No  man 
-ever  did  or  ever  can  regenerate  himself.  Many,  taking  this  truth 
as  a  starting  point,  in  passing  from  the  supernatural  element  to  the 
anthropological,  from  God's  sovereignty  to  man's  accountability, 
harmonize  the  two,  not  by  a  concurrence  of  human  and  divine  agency, 
but  by  making  the  human  element  wholly  subordinate,  inactive. 
Hence,  their  first  well-defined  deduction  is  that  man  is  passive  in 
regeneration :  therefore,  follows  the  corollary,  the  will  is  necessitated. 
But  since  the  human  mind  demands  unity  and  harmony,  the  specula- 
tive theology  and  the  revealed  must  be  so  blended  as  to  harmonize, 
be  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts.  Hence,  it  is  cast  in  the  hyper- 
Calvinistic  mould. 

In  thousands  of  minds  it  is  a  fixed  principle  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faitli  is  like  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians.  It 
is  a  time  honoured  standard.  They  accept  it  as  God's  truth ;  and 
hence,  are  led,  step  by  step,  till  they  incorporate  in  their  theology  that 
anti-scriptural  dogma  that  man  is  passive  in  regeneration ;  and  hence, 
considered  psychologically,  the  will  is  necessitated.  Therefore,  the 
anomaly  of  an  intelligent  being,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  by 
him  held  strictly  responsible  and  accountable,  and  yet  in  his  hands 
as  a  mere  machine,  till  by  sovereign  supernatural  power  he  is  re- 
generated, when  he  can  have  the  exercise  of  his  mental  facidties,  and 
exercise  faith  and  repentance !  And  yet  this  Grod  of  truth  and  justice 
will  damn  his  soul  if  he  does  not  repent  and  believe  !  And  again,  it 
is  his  sovereign  good-will  and  his  good  pleasure  not  to  regenerate  a 
large  part  of  the  human  family,  that  the  universe  may  have  a  mani- 
festation of  his  glory  in  damning  those  souls  which  he  had  from  all 
eternity  decreed  not  to  regenerate !  Such  is  hyper-Calvinism. 
Truth  and  justice  are  the  habitation  of  God.  Upon  these  his  throne 
stands.  Let  all  human  systems  that  contravene  these  principles  be 
thrown  to  the  moles  and  bats.     Fiai  justitia,  mat  ccdum. 

As  an  illustration  of  mental  phenomena  in  tiie  three  departments  or 
fiu;ulties  of  the  mind,  suppose  there  lies  on  the  table  before  me  an 
orange.  I  look  at  it.  Immediately  there  is  a  train  of  thought.  The 
intellect  is  called  into  action.  As  thought  takes  form,  distinct 
judgements  will  be  formed.     The  decision  is  that  it  is  a  spiiere,  and, 
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as  to  colour,  that  it  is  that  peculiar  type  of  yellow  known  as  orar^ge, 
"My  intellect  cannot  decide  that  it  is  a  cube  or  any  other  magnitude 
except  a  sphere  ;  and  that  it  is  not  green  or  any  other  colour  except 
orange.  So  with  all  the  decisions  of  the  intellefct.  With  the  light 
before  the  mind  a  judgement  is  formed,  and  this  decision  cannot,  under 
existing  circumstances,  be  diflferent.  Hence,  the  intellect  is  neces* 
sitated.  But  again,  as  I  look  at  the  oi^nge,  there  arises  in  my  mind 
a  desire  to  eat  it.  I  may  think  it  pleasant  to  the  taste,  or  otherwise 
it  will  afford  me  gratification.  My  sensibility  is  affected,  is  called  into 
action;  and  hence  the  desire.  I  cannot  prevent  this  feeling  from 
arising.  So  in  all  instances  where  the  sensibility  is  affected  ;  hence, 
it  is  also  necessitated.  But  for  me  to  decide  to  reach  forth  my  hand, 
take  the  orange,  and  eat  it,  or  that  I  will  not  take  and  eat  it,  is  a 
mental  phenomenon  entirely  different  from  either  of  the  othei-s.  This 
is  the  act  of  the  wUl.  In  this  I  am  entirely  free.  In  this  act  the 
will  is  not  necessitated.  In  every  instance  where  there  is  mental 
action  and  also  a  concurrence  or  consenting  of  the  will,  there  is 
fi*eedom  and  not  necessity. 

Let  us  apply  these  principles  and  deductions  in  the  work  of  re- 
generation. God,  by  his  Spirit,  pours  the  light  of  divine  truth  into 
the  sinner's  mind.  Under  the  illuminating  influence  of  the  Spirit  the 
man  sees  himself  a  violator  of  Gk>d's  law.  His  intellect  is  affected. 
Its  decisions  are  against  him.  Though  his  whole  former  life  has  been 
characterized  by  carnal  security,  by  a  tlKntghtleaa,  unconacums  course 
of  sin,  his  will  having  a  tendency  wholly  to  self, — now  he  realizes  that 
he  is  a  sinner.  As  he  looks  into  his  own  heart  he  sees  only  a  sink  of 
iniquity  ;  that  it  "  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked ;"  that  in  him  "  there  is  no  soundness  from  the  sole  of  the  foot 
even  unto  the  head,"  for  "the  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the  whole 
heart  faint."  If  he  looks  to  the  law,  he  sees  only  a  broken  law, 
demanding  his  life  as  a  penalty  for  its  violation.  If  he  looks  to  God, 
he  sees  a  God  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,"  and  a  God  who 
"  cannot  look  on  iniquity."  He  finds  no  way  to  escape.  He  realizes 
that  he  is  a  lost  and  undone  sinner.  His  heai't  is  filled  with  sore 
dismay.  He  is  under  conviction.  In  this  he  has  been  necessitated ; 
for  the  judgement  of  the  intellect  is  clear,  such  is  the  light  brought 
before  his  mind.  But  now  the  Spirit  presents  to  his  mind  the  joys 
and  bliss  of  heaven,  and  the  horrors  and  woes  of  the  lost.  His 
sensibility  is  affected.  He  cannot  escape  the  desire  to  avoid  the  one 
and  to  enjoy  the  other.  Again,  the  Spirit  presents  to  his  mind  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  sinners, — as  the  way  by  which 
he  can  escape  the  woes  of  the  lost,  and  attain  the  joys  of  heaven  and 
eternal  life.  He  calls  upon  him  to  choose  life  by  confiding  the  in- 
terests of  his  soul  to  the  Saviour.  He  yields.  With  a  recumbent 
ffdth  he  confides  himself  wholly  to  the  Son  of  God,  to  be  his  for  time 
and  eternity.  In  the  very  act  of  his  yielding  thus  and  confiding  in 
Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  him,  he  is  justified,  accepted  of 
God,  adopted  into  his  family,  and  thus  becomes  a  son  and  an  heir  to 
an  eternal  inheritance.     The  decision  to  yield  up  his  heart  and  con- 
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fide  in  Christ,  is  the  act  of  his  will.  In  this  he  was  entirely  free,  not 
necessitated,  but  was  most  truly  an  agent.  Here  was  in  the  fullest 
sense  a  concurrence  of  human  and  divine  agency.  In  the  fullest  sense 
these  correspond  with  the  injunctions  of  Revelation, — "Work  out 
your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  for  it  is  Grod  which 
worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  (Phil, 
ii,  12,  13).  Man  is  addressed  as  a  free,  responsible,  and  accountable 
moral  agent.  He  is  encouraged  in  this  work  by  the  assurance  that 
God  will  assist  him  "  both  to  will  and  to  do."  In  his  blind  unre- 
generated  condition  he  is  not  left  without  a  guide,  but  has  the  un- 
erring guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  "With  how  great  propriety  does 
God  call  upon  the  sinner  to  repent,  to  believe  on  Christ, — at  the  same 
time  presenting  motives  to  influence  him  to  action,  as  high  as  heaven, 
as  deep  as  hell,  and  as  lasting  as  eternity.  In  the  €k)6pel  plan  of  sal- 
vation  has  not  Grod  done  all  that  an  omnipotent  and  omniscient  God 
could  do  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  he  be  an  intelligent,  free, 
I'esponsible,  and  accountable  moral  agent  ? 

How  beautiful  and  symmetrical  in  all  its  parts  is  that  system  of 
theology  that  takes  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  accountability  as 
fundamental  principles,  which,  as  natural  and  essential  parts,  noUiing 
is  allowed  to  contravene, — that  system  which  teaches  that  man,  though 
fallen  and  "  wholly  defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and 
body,"  yet  is  an  intelligence  "  made  in  the  image,  and  after  the  like- 
ness of  God ;"  and,  hence,  is  a  free  moral  agent ;  and,  though  "  by  his 
fall  into  a  state  of  sin,  hath  wholly  lost  all  ability  of  will  to  any 
spiritual  good  accompanying  salvation;"  and  though  "dead  in  sin,  and 
not  able  by  his  own  strength  to  convert  himself,  or  to  prepare  himself 
thereunto;"  yet  "divine  aid"  is  vouchsafed  imto  him,  not  passively,  but 
to  be  used  actively, — his  will  concurring  and  consenting  thereunto  in 
every  step,  as  (Jod  "translates  him  into  the  state  of  grace,  frees  him  from 
his  natural  bondage  under  sin,  and  by  his  grace  enables  him  freely  to 
will  and  to  do  that  which  is  spiritually  good."  No  one  is  lost  because 
€k)d  has  so  decreed  from  all  eternity,  but  because  he  will  not  accept 
the  offer  of  salvation  made  through  a  crucified  Redeemer.  It  is  like  a 
divine  arch,  a  radiant  bow  of  promise,  which  is  based  on  God's  love; 
spans  the  whole  world;  works  into  symmetry,  as  polished  stones,  all 
believers ;  has  the  will  free,  yet  concurring  in,  and  consenting  unto 
the  calls  of  God;  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  its  cement;  and  the 
incarnation  and  crucifixion  as  its  key-stone.  God's  sovereignty  and 
man's  accountability  symmetrically  blend.  God  is  free— man  is 
free.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  human  and  divine  agency.  Regenera- 
tion is  a  theanthropic  work, — the  human  part  consenting  unto,  and 
depending  upon,  the  divine.  S.  T.  A. 


The  prefix  to  the  22nd  Psalm,  "To  the  Chief  Musician,  upon  Aijeleth 
Shahar,^'  probably  was  intended  to  direct  the  leader  of  the  praise  to  sinff  that 
composition  to  a  well-known  air,  called  "The  hind  of  the  morning;"  whence^ 
we  may  conclude  that  "it  is  not  an  a£fair  of  trivial  moment  to  study  a  nice, 
iliscriminating,  and  critical  harmony  between  the  matter  and  the  manner  of 
our  song." — Frame's  Song  of  the  Cross, 
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The  term  "  duty  "  is  an  interesting  word.  It  expresses  much 
and  implies  more.  It  is  a  good  watchword,  though  it  is  one 
often  forgotten  in  our  wond.  Wherever  it  is  carefully  and 
perseveringly  attended  to,  the  results  prove  to  be  both  very 
olessed  and  very  glorious. 

Duty  is  something  afBrmable  of  moral  beings  only.  It  is  an 
accompaniment  of  intelligence  and  freedom.  Those  living  in 
the  spnere  of  what  is  generally  called  "  the  lower  creation " 
have  not  duties,  accordmg  to  the  proper  acceptation  of  the 
term.  But  man  has  duties.  And  this  undeniable  fact  clearly 
points  out  his  superiority  to  all  other  creatures  in  the  world, 
and  indicates  the  dignity  of  his  being. 

Duty  is  a  debt  (debitum).  It  is  something  we  owe  to  some 
one.  The  correlative  of  duty  is  o'ight  A  duty  owed  by  one 
implies  a  claim  possessed  by  another — ^namely,  by  him  to 
whom  the  duty  is  to  be  paid.  So  that  all  moral  obligations, 
when  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  Great  Being  who  righteously 
requires  them,  are  rights ;  but,  when  viewed  from  the*  side  of 
him  who  owes  them,  they  are  duties. 

All  men  have  duties,  just  because  all  men  sustain  profoundly 
important  moral  and  spiritual  relations.  And  though  all 
men,  in  all  their  duties,  are  required  to  have  these  regulated 
by  one  great  principle — namely,  love  to  GoB,  nevertheless 
men's  duties  in  themselves  greatly  differ.  Thus,  the  obliga- 
tions of  one  man,  or  of  one  class  of  men,  may  very  materially 
differ  from  the  obligations  of  another  man,  or  another  class  of 
men.  The  vaiied  circumstances  and  relations  of  moral  beings 
necessarily  give  rise  to  obligations  peculiar  to  each  class,  yea^ 
to  each  member  of  the  human  family. 

In  the  sequel  of  this  paper  we  mean  to  confine  our  attention 
to  some  of  those  duties  we  find  belonging  to  a  particular 
sphere.  The  sphere  of  duty  which  we  desire  to  contemplate  is 
not  that  of  the  sovereign,  nor  that  occupied  by  the  statesman, 
— ^neither  is  it  that  occupied  by  the  general,  nor  the  philsopher, 
nor  the  litterateur,  nor  the  inventor,  nor  the  merchant,  nor 
the  mechanic ;  but  it  is  the  sphere  occupied  by  the  minister  of 
the  Gospel.  His  sphere  of  duty  is  a  far  sublimer  one  than  any 
of  those  we  have  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  it  is  closely  associated 
with  some  of  the  grandest  and  gravest  realities  in  the  moral 
universe  of  God.  In  confirmation  of  what  I  have  just  said 
hear  the  fresh  and  stirring  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  Higher 
task  than  that  of  priesthood  was  allotted  to  no  man ;  were 
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thou  but  the  meanest  in  that  sacred  hierarchy,  is  it  not  honour 
enough  therein  to  spend  and  be  spent  ?" 

The  minister  of  the  Gospel  has  duties  which  he  owes  to  him- 
self, to  his  flock,  to  the  world,  and  to  Qod. 

It  has  been  well  said,  "  Do  tiie  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee, 
which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty!  Thy  second  duty  will 
already  have  become  clearer."  In  harmony  with  this  injunc- 
tion we  shall  consider,  first,  some  of  those  duties  which  a 
minister  of  Christ  owes  to  himself. 

We  would  observe  here  that  ministers  are  not  angels,  but 
men.  They  have  bodies.  These  bodies  are  subject  to  physical 
laws.  If  these  laws  be  neglected  for  a  season,  then  the  tone, 
and  vi^ur,  and  health  of  the  system  become  seriously  curtailed ; 
and  this  curtailment  operates  in  various  ways  against  minis- 
terial eflSciency.  A  public  servant  of  Christ  requires  all  his 
bodily  powers  to  be  kept  in  good  condition  in  order  iiiat  he 
mav  be  able  to  prosecute  happily  and  successfully  his  high 
ana  holy  work.  The  brain  is  the  material  instrument  which 
the  minister  chiefly  uses  in  fulfilling  his  sacred  calling.  This 
instrument  is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  can  only  be  made  to 
work  satisfactorily  under  certain  conditions.  With  the  con- 
ditions necessary  to  general  health,  and  with  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  possession  of  a  healthy  brain,  every  minister 
should  be  familiar.  And,  if  wise,  he  will  carefully  attend  to 
these ;  for  if  pei-sistently  unheeded,  the  healthy  vigorous  action 
of  the  mind  will  be  interfered  with,  and  his  ministerial  power 
become  thereby  diminished. 

It  becomes  us  never  to  forget  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  a  minister  to  aim  at  preserving  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  strive  after  having  his 
mind  well-furnished  with  truth,  his  heart  well-tutored,  and  his 
will  carefully  regulated.  A  public  servant  of  Christ  owes  it  to 
himself  to  obtain  these.  An  empty  mind,  an  unweeded  heart, 
and  an  undisciplined  will  should  never  appear  in  the  ambassador 
of  Christ.  These  are  amongst  the  things  which  he  should 
diligently  strive  after  leaving  behind.  And  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  a  cultivated  mind  and  heart  are  not  so  diflEicult  of 
attainment  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  only  a  few;  for 
whoever  devotes  himself  to  habits  of  thinking,  reading,  and 
observing  cannot  long  remain  an  uncultured  man.  And  who- 
ever thinks  of  Jesus,  and  loves  Jesus,  and  communes  with  Jesus 
cannot  have  a  selfish  and  unclean  heart,  nor  a  wild  and  un- 
restrained will.  Every  minister  owes  it  to  himself  to  grow  in 
intelligence — to  be  "  ever  learning."  Every  minister  owes  it 
also  to  himself  to  attend  to  his  heart,  to  grow  daily  in  love ;  and 
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ever  strive  to  rule  his  spirit  and  bring  it  into  entire  subjection 
to  the  law  of  Grod. 

Especially  is  it  incumbent  upon  a  minister  to  show  himself 
intelligent,  and  at  home  in-  the  Gospel,  and  in  those  sublime 
verities  that  lie  round  about  the  evangel  of  Christ.  If  ignor- 
ance, or  hesitancy,  or  heartlessncss  be  manifested  in  these  things, 
then  he  will  assuredly  fail  in  the  most  important,  the  divinest 
part  of  his  ministry. 

Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  himself  to  have 
special  seasons  of  solitude,  in  which  he  shall  look  honestly  in 
upon  his  soul,  and  out  upon  his  sacred  work,  in  the  light  of 
God's  love,  and  Jesus*  sacrifice,  and  an  unbounded  eternity.  In 
these  moments  the  spiritual  vision  becomes  cleared,  the  heart 
hallowed,  the  soul  vivified  and  nerved  for  yet  higher  efforts  in 
seeking  the  weal  of  man  and  the  glory  of  God. 

Above  all  things  a  minister  owes  to  himself  to  be  much  with 
the  blessed  and  holy  Jesus  in  his  thinkings,  in  his  desires,  in 
his  aspirations,  and  in  his  loves.  If  we  get  out  of  sympathy 
with  Christ,  we  get  out  of  S3anpathy  with  men,  and  we  become 
as  weakness  itself  at  the  point  where  we  should  be  at  all  times^ 
very  strong — ^namely,  in  winning  souls  from  sin  to  holiness,  and 
from  Satan  to  God.  In  Jesus  we  get  abundance  of  life  and 
strength  and  comfort.  Being  at  one  with  him  in.  our  sympathies^ 
and  aims,  we  acquire  a  fitness  for  pulling  down  the  strongholds 
of  Satan,  and  building  up  the  spiritual  temple  of  God.  "  Give 
heed  to  thyself  is  an  inspired  injunction  which  every  herald 
of  the  cross  should  often  and  seriously  consider. 

We  now  pass  from  reflecting  on  those  duties  which  a  minister 
owes  to  himself,  and  hasten  to  look  at  those  duties  which  he  owes 
to  his  fiock.  When  a  minister  undertakes  a  pastoral  char^  he 
comes  under  certain  obligations  to  the  people  of  his  ministry. 
It  is  of  importance  to  have  correct  conceptions  of  these  obliga- 
tions. Among  these  we  do  not  find  that  of  taking  on  himself 
the  church  s  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  converting  sinners 
to  God.  The  church  is  assuredly  bound  to  gather  souls  into  the 
fold  of  the  Redeemer.  Her  responsibility  in  this  matter  is  far 
greater  than  many  of  us  conceive.  But  if  a  minister  pursue  a 
course  that  naturally  educates  his  people  into  the  belief  that 
while  he  may  sigh  and  be  burdened  in  heart  as  he  reflects  on 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  unsaved  souls,  yet  they  need 
neither  sigh  nor  sorrow,  nor  at  all  be  burdened  if  souls  are  not 
flocking  to  the  Saviour,  then  he  inflicts  a  twofold  evil — an  evil 
upon  himself  and  an  evil  on  the  church. 

The  high  privilege  of  helping  to  win  sinners  to  Christ  is  one 
which  God  wishes  all  his  children  to  enjoy.    And  for  a  pastor 
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to  act  SO  as  to  give  rise  to  the  thought  that  this  piivilege  is 
exclusively  his,  is  to  convey  a  false  idea,  which  in  due  course 
ripens  into  a  harvest  of  evil  both  to  himself  and  his  flock.  It 
is  doubtless  a  good  thing  for  a  minister  to  realize  fully  his  own 
responsibilities ;  but  assuredly  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  take 
on  himself  responsibilities  which  his  Creator  never  designed 
him  to  bear. 

A  minister  stands  related  to  his  flock  as  a  shepherd.  True, 
he  is  an  under-shepherd.  The  master-shepherd  is  Jesus  him- 
self. Among  a  spiritual  shepherd's  duties  are  the  following: — 
To  think  of  his  flock ;  to  care  for  his  flock ;  to  protect  his 
flock ;  to  lead  and  feed  his  flock.  He  who  does  not  think  of 
his  flock,  but  only  of  himself,  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties ; 
and  he  who  cares  for  his  flock,  in  as  far  only  as  they  serve  his 

Eurposes,  is  undoubtedly  a  faithless  shepherd :  he  is  an  hire- 
ng,  and  unacknowledged  by  "  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Isi'ael." 
It  is  a  minister's  duty  to  cherish  many  kindly  thoughts,  many 
tender  thoughts,  many  charitable  thoughts,  many  forbearing 
thoughts,  many  sympathizing  thoughts,  towards  those  who  are 
placed  under  nis  spiritual  care.  Yea,  more,  it  is  his  duty  to 
lift  up  his  thoughts  about  his  people  in  prayer  to  him  who  can 
guide,  comfoi-t,  uphold,  and  bless. 

The  members  of  a  church  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in 
their  tendencies,  their  antecedents,  their  idipsyncracies,  &c. ; 
and  these  points  of  difference  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  a 
pastor  in  nis  thinkings  of  his  people.  Some  of  his  flock,  he 
may  perchance  find,  have  some  unlovely  features,  which  appear 
more  prominent  in  their  characters  than  is  desirable.  They 
may  be  petulant,  or  self-willed,  or  unreasonable,  or  narrow  in 
their  ideas,  or  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings  of  others  in  their 
words  and  ways. 

In  a  pastor's  thinkings  of  such  men,  he  must  take  care  not 
to  think  pettishly,  nor  scornfully,  nor  hatefully.  He  must 
diligently  strive  after  thinking  kindly  and  nobly.  In  plainer 
terms,  it  ought  to  be  his  great  ambition  to  cherish  at  all 
times  only  Christ-like  thinkings  towards  his  flock.  For  only 
in  so  doing  can  God  make  him  a  real  blessing  to  their  souls. 
If  a  pastor  gets  into  the  habit  of  thinking  of  any  of  his  people 
in  another  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  love,  then  his  ministry 
towards  such  persons  cannot  possibly  be^  a  means  to  them  of 
life  and  power  and  blessing.  S3nnpathy  between  his  mind  and 
theirs  having  terminated,  his  influence  with  them  for  good  is 
absolutely  annihilated,  or  perchance  something  worse. 

It  is  thus  a  most  important  duty  on  the  part  of  a  minister  to 
think  of  his  members,  and  ever  to  be  scrupulously  careful  to 
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think  of  them  only  in  great  love.  If  this  gate  be  left  un- 
guarded, the  arch-destroyer  will  come  in  and  throw  up  barriers 
in  the  way  of  his  usefulness,  which  may  probably  cost  him 
sighing  and  sorrowing  for  many  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  would  not  forget  that  it  is  the  interest 
and  duty  of  a  people  also  to  think  of  their  pastor  only  in  love. 
To  think  of  him  otherwise  is  to  hinder  their  own  souls  from 
reaping  spiritual  benefit  under  his  ministrations.  If  a  man 
think  unkindly  of  his  minister,  then,  although  that  minister 
were  as  holy  as  Gabriel  himself,  he  could  not  bless  that  man's 
soul  until  his  thoughts  were  changed.  If  a  pastor  and  people 
watch  carefiilly  this  point,  thev  will  reap  blessings  of  untold  value. 

Further,  ike  duty  of  a  shepherd  ts  to  lead  his  flock.  He 
leads  his  people.  A  good  spiritual  shepherd  does  not  drive  his 
flock  to  obedience  by  holding  over  them  the  whip  of  future 
punishment.  His  words  and  ways  constrain  them  to  duty. 
He  leads  their  minds  and  hearts  and  wills  into  truth  and  love 
and  sweet  obedience.  He  never  attempts  to  scold  men  into 
duty.  Oh  no  ;  but,  walking  ever  in  the  true  way  himself,  he 
takes  hold  of  their  souls  by  his  holy  example  and  his  winning 
precepts,  and  leads  them  gently  on  and  up  in  the  paths  of 
righteousness  and  truth. 

Again,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  sliepherd  to  feed  his  flock.  The 
body  cannot  live  without  bread,  and  neither  can  the  soul  live 
a  true  and  noble  life  without  truth  and  love.  A  minister  must 
therefore  endeavour,  in  his  weekly  ministrations,  to  fix  the 
attention  of  his  people  on  some  aspects  of  those  truths  that  are 
eminently  fitted  to  sanctify  and  nourish  the  souls  life.  All 
truths  are  not  fitted  to  warm  mens  hearts,  and  develop  in 
their  souls  the  moral  image  of  Jesus.  This  must  never  be  for- 
gotten by  him  who  would  lead  men  in  spiritual  things. 
Ministers  may  rest  satisfied  that  those  representations  of  truth 
that  strengthen  their  own  faith,  increase  their  own  love, 
quicken  their  own  zeal,  and  draw  their  own  thoughts  and 
affections  much  after  holy  things,  are  the  representations  they 
may  confidently  make  use  of  in  dealing  with  the  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men. 

Those  truths  that,  in  our  opinion,  produce  the  deepest  im- 

Eression,  and  exert  the  greatest  transforming  power  on  the 
uman  soul,  are  those  that  lie  nearest  the  heart  of  the  Triune 
God,  and  the  meritorious  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
K  a  minister  speaks  to  his  people  very  much  of  the  Divine 
Jesus,  of  his  spiritual  relations  to  man,  of  his  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  excellencies,  and  of  his  fitness  to  meet  the  soul's 
wants,  he  is  giving  them  spiritual  bread,  and  their  souls  will 
live,  and  thrive,  and  flourish  exceedingly. 
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Further,  it  is  ike  duty  of  a  Oospel  shepherd  to  watch  over  the 
souls  of  his  flock.  He  is  an  overseer.  But  although  a  pastor 
undertakes  the  oversight  of  a  people  in  their  ecclesiastical  and 
spiritual  relations,  he  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  as  a 
religious  spy,  or  a  moral  inspector  of  men's  ways.  Oh  no ;  his 
oversight  is  something  jGar  oiflFerent.  He  is  set  over  them  to 
help  tnem  in  the  midst  of  abounding  temptations  to  prove 
loyal  to  Jesus,  and  to  be  true  and  useful  members  of  the 
church. 

In  order  that  a  man  may  be  a  true  bishop  or  overseer  of  a 
church,  personal  acquaintance  with  the  members  must  be 
sought  and  maintained.  He  must,  if  he  is  to  know  his  people 
in  uieir  varied  circumstances,  in  their  difficulties  and  trials,  in 
their  sorrows  and  joys,  and  in  their  weaknesses  and  excellencies, 
meet  with  them,  not  only  in  the  church,  but  also  in  their  own 
houses,  and  there  impart  to  them,  as  required,  sympathy,  counsel, 
encouragement,  instruction,  or  warning.  Such  meetings,  if 
properly  conducted,  tend  greatly  to  knit  the  hearts  of  pastor 
and  people  very  closely  together  in  love.  But  only  if  rightly 
conducted  will  this  blessed  result  ensue.  K  there  be  in  them 
nothing  hallowed  nor  spiritual, — if  the  whole  time  be  spent  in 
general  conversation,  or  what  is  worse,  in  idle  gossip  about 
others,  such  visitations  will  tend  to  evil  rather  than  good. 
Every  minister  should  set  his  face*  like  a  flint  against  evil- 
speaking  in  every  foim,  inasmuch  as  it  sows  8ee<&  of  heart- 
burning and  strife,  grieves  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  destroys  vital 
godliness  in  the  soul.  If  a  minister's  conversation  in  his  visits 
be  not  seasoned  with  salt,  his  visits  will  only  weaken  his 
influence  and  diminish  his  spiritual  power  amongst  his  flock. 

A  minister  ought  to  give  due  attention  to  the  sick  members 
of  his  flock,  to  the  bereaved,  and  to  the  anxious.  He  should 
spare  no  pains  to  give  light,  and  strength,  and  comfort  to  their 
minds,  aiming  always  at  making  his  visits  seasons  of  blessing, 
— seasons  to  be  loved  and  long^  for.  As  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  church,  they  will  receive  from  him  regular  periodical 
visits. 

Sometimes  members  expect  too  frequent  visitations  firom 
their  ministers.  In  this  they  err.  For  if  a  pastor  be  taken 
much  out  of  his  study,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  maint>ain 
freshness  and  power  in  the  pulpit.  Those  who  would  look 
for  a  visit  from  their  pastor  at  very  brief  intervals  must 
be  taught  in  a  quiet  and  kindly  way  that  their  expectationg 
cannot  be  realized  without  injustice  or  n^lect  being  mani- 
fested to  the  interests  of  others.  One  minister  is  not  to  be 
made  a  standard  for  another  in  the  work  of  visitation.  For 
this  simple  reason,  that,  while  one  minister  may  find  he  has 
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much  power  in  ihis  direction,  another  may  find  that  he  can 
achieve  greater  results  by.  working  more  assiduously  in  some 
other  departments  of  pastoral  usefulness.  All  do  not  possess 
the  same  gifts.  Hence  it  is  not  desirable  that  all  men  should 
adopt  the  same  modes  in  seeking  the  spiritual  good  of  the 
people  over  whom  they  are  placed.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  rule  must  be,  "  every  man  after  his  own  order.*' 

We  have  now  looked  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  duties 
which  a  minister  owes  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  his  people.  Let 
us  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  duties  which  a  minister  owes 
to  tlie  world. 

By  the  term  "  world "  is  meant  the  unsaved,  the  ungodly, 
those  who  are  strangers  in  their  hearts  and  lives  to  the  saving 
and  purifying  power  of  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Christ.  What 
should  be  the  attitude  of  a  minister  of  Christ  to  all  such 
persons  ?  In  answering  this  question  we  would  observe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  seek  to  overcome  the  false 
prejudices  which  the  world  entertain  against  divine  things.  It 
is  indisputably  true  that  the  carnal  mind  is  opposed  to  the  things 
of  God ;  it  dislikes  godliness,  and  opposes  true  religion.  To 
do  anything  that  would  confirm  the  ungodly  in  their  ungodli- 
ness would  be  a  sore  evil.  To  contrary  work  is^the  minister  of 
the  Gospel  called  and  set.  It  is  his  to  remove  barriers  that 
stand  between  men  and  God.  Prejudice  is  often  a  very  strong 
barrier ;  and  he  must  conduct  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
ungodly  so  i\s  to  disarm  and  destroy  it.  If  through  injudicious- 
ness,  or  selfishness,  or  unchristlikeness,  a  minister  prejudices 
men  against  the  Gospel,  then  he  is  not  free  from  the  blood  of 
souls.  Let  us  watch  and  pray  that  we  never  stand  chargeable 
with  such  a  crime. 

Again,  it  is  a  minister's  duty  to  seek  to  destroy  the  world's 
vtid%ffeTence  to  divine  things.  There  are  many  around  us  who 
are  not  indifferent  to  their  political  rights,  or  social  honours,  but 
are  sunk  in  a  state  of  utter  carelessness  about  their  highest 
interests  and  the  cause  of  Christ.  They  are  asleep  about  the 
things  of  God  and  eternity.  It  is  a  minister's  duty  to  aim  at 
arousing  their  lethargic  souls,  and  breaking  up  their  callous 
indifference  to  spiritual  things. 

To  accomplish  this  very  desirable  end  he  must  faithfully  ex- 
pose the  sinner's  danger  and  sins.  To  prophesy  smooth  things 
to  the  ungodly, — ^to  cry  peace,  where  there  should  be  alarm, — is 
to  act  the  part  of  a  fafae  prophet.  The  herald  of  the  cross 
requires  boldly  to  unveil  man's  guilt  and  consequent  danger. 
He  needs  to  direct  men's  thoughts  to  their  true  position  as  seen 
in  the  light  of  a  broken  law,  a  just  God,  and  a  coming  judge- 
No.  7.]  P  [Vol.  2. 
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ment.  He  requires  to  lift  up  his  voice  and  spare  not,  that  the 
world  may  be  aroused  from  its  lethargy,  drowsiness,  and  death. 

Of  course,  all  a  minister's  eflTorts  to  overcome  the  prejudicet^ 
and  destroy  the  indifference  of  ungodly  souls,  are  only  as  means 
to  secure  a  high  and  important  end.  That  end  is  leading  the 
soul  to  Jesus,  and  thereby  saving  it  from  the  second  deaih,  and 
making  it  an  heir  of  joys  that  mil  never,  never  die.  To  accom- 
plish this  blessed  result  should  be  the  aim  of  a  minister  with 
respect  to  every  ungodly  man  whom  God  has  given  him  oppor- 
tunities to  bless.  In  other  words,  his  duty  is  to  win  souls  to 
Jesus.  Hence  he  should  study  how  this  important  result  is  to 
be  gained.  To  this  end  he  must  find  out  the  instruments  to  be 
used,  and  the  best  way  of  using  these  for  securing  his  purpose. 
In  this  work  there  must  be  prayer,  love,  and  Gospel  truth, 
without  which  ministers  are  as  men  beating  the  air,  or  attempt- 
ing to  break  granite  with  straws. 

In  the  last  place,  a  minister  owes  duties  to  Qod — ^All  duties 
are  debts  to  God.  The  duties  we  have  already  described  are 
things  we  owe  to  God.  But  there  are  some  duties  that  look  to 
God  directly,  others  only  indirectly.  In  the  former  class  we 
find  ihe  duty  of  faithfulness  to  God's  Word — especially  to  the 
Word  of  the  Gbspel.  It  is  required  of  him  to  divide  the  Word 
rightly,  and  hold  up  the  Gospel  as  the  divine  salve  for  the  soul's 
wounds,  and  the  Word  of  life  to  the  spirituiJly  dead. 

Further,  a  minister  owes  loyalty  to  aU  Ood'a  laws.  To  unfold 
these  divine  laws,  to  commend  them  to  men's  consciences,  and 
himself  obey  them  faithfully,  is  his  duty  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places. 

Finally,  he  owes  constant  allegiance  to  God  at  the  throne  of 
grace.  If,  when  preaching,  he  should  exhort  and  warn  men,  as 
if  all  depended  on  their  activity,  at  the  mercy  seat,  whether 
in  public  or  private  prayer,  it  becomes  him  to  wrestle  with 
God  as  if  all  tne  increase  depended  upon  his  gracious  blessing 
and  smile. 

If  ministers  of  Christ  act  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  indicate 
in  this  paper,  then  they  shall  truly  be  messengers  for  God,  doing 
good  service  in  the  world,  and  be  well  reported  of  from  those 
that  are  without.  Discouragements  the  minister  may  have; 
his  heart  may  sometimes  be  weary  and  depressed  in  his  work. 
Yet  a  Triune  God  is  with  him ;  and  by  and  by  he  will  receive 
the  Well-done  of  the  Master  of  the  universe  if  he  keeps  his  eye 
single,  and  seeks  the  great  ends  for  which  he  has  been  set  apart 
ix)  his  high  and  honourable  work.  Let  us  then  "  abound  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  we  know  that  our  labour  is  not 
in  vain  in  the  Lord."  J.  W. — ^B, 
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While  attempting  an  exposition  of  this  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture, our  leading  object  will  be  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
meaning,  in  this  epistle,  of  the  verbs  of  the  text — "  perfected" 
(Tdeiod),  and  "  sanctified"  (Hagiazo). 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  been  styled  "  the  Leviticus 
of  the  New  Testament."  And  as  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Leviticus  of  the  Old  Testament  is  necessary  to  a  clear  and 
correct  view  of  the  Mosaic  economy ;  so  the  study  and  under- 
standing of  the  Leviticus  of  the  New  Testament  will  very 
greatly  assist  us  to  understand  the  Christian  economv.  The 
principle  and  fact  of  sacrifice  lie  at  the  heart  of  both.  The 
subject  of  sacrifice  must  therefore  be  understood,  if  we  are  to 
understand  and  "justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man"  in  matters 
of  moral  and  etenud  concern.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  inspired 
author  of  this  epistle  discourses  on  this  theme,  contrasting,  as 
respects  worth,  efficacy,  and  results,  the  one  sacrifice  of  the 
Christian  economy  with  the  TYUiny  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic 
economy,  it  would  appear  that  he  who  would  understand  the 
true  doctrine  of  that  sacrifice  by  which  sinners  of  mankind  are 
forgiven,  pacified,  and  purified,  would  do  well  to  rive  a  large 
measure  of  attention  and  study  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  examination  of  this  text  we  notice — 

1.  The  connection  of  the  verse  with  the  context.  It  is  in- 
troduced by  "  for"  (gar),  which  has  its  confirmative  force.  The 
idea  immediately  before  expressed  (verses  12, 13)  is,  that  Jesus 
Christ,  after  offering  one  sacrifice  for  ever — that  is,  a  perpetually 
efficacious  sacrifice,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  Qod,  and 
that  he  remains  there  till  his  enemies  are  made  his  footstooL 
In  confirmation  of  the  efficacy  of  the  one  sacrifice,  and  as  show- 
ing why  Jesus  will  not  be  under  any  necessity  to  leave  his 
throne,  and  come  again  into  our  world,  to  execute  the  office  of 
a  priest,  the  inspir^  writer  says  (verse  14),  "  For  by  one  offer- 
ing he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  The 
work  he  came  to  do,  he,  by  his  one  sacrifice,  so  completely 
accomplished,  that  there  will  be  no  need  to  come  and  repeat  it. 

2.  "  By  one  offering"  (Mia  prosphora).  Proaph/yi'a  occurs 
nine  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  unbloody  offerings,  in  contradistinction  to  Thuaia — 
sacrifice,  the  bloody  offering.     For  example,  "That  I  should 

*  Mi^  yhp  irpov<l»op&  rrrcXcIcoirey  il«  t6  HuivikU  tov9  dyia^oiiiyovt, 

"  For  W  one  offering  he  hath  perfected  lor  ever  them  that  are  sanctified.''— 
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be  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  ministering  the 
Gospel  of  God,  that  the  oflTering  up"  (Prosphora),  or  "the 
offering  of  the  Gentiles"  (that  is,  the  offering  consisting  of  the 
Gentiles),  "  might  be  acceptable,  being  sanctified  by  tne  Holy 
Ghost."  (Rom.  xv,  16.  See  also  Eph.  y,  2 ;  Heb.  x,  5,  8.)  It 
is  also  used  with  the  strictest  sacrificial  import.  It  is  so  used 
in  the  following  passage — "  Then  Paul  toot  the  men,  and  the 
next  day  purifying  himself  with  them,  entered  into  the  temple, 
to  signify  the  accomplishment  of  the  days  of  purification,  until 
tliat  an  offering  (Prosphora)  should  be  offered  for  every  one  of 
them."  (Acts  xxi,  26.)  That  this  refers  to  a  sacrifice  proper 
— a  bloody  offering — ^is  proved  by  a  reference  to  the  law  re- 
specting the  purification  of  the  Nazarite.  In  the  offering  of 
the  Nazarite  were  included  a  he-lamb  for  a  burnt-offering,  a 
ewe-lamb  for  a  sin-offering,  and  a  ram  for  a  peace-offering. 
(Numb,  vi,  13,  21.)  Evidently  the  reference  of  the  word  in 
Heb.  X,  14,  is  to  a  sacrifice  proper — a  bloody  offering.  The 
whole  context  shows  this.  "  By  the  which  will  we  are 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
once  for  all."  "But  this  man  [or  rather,  this  jy)'ie8t'],  after  he 
had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,  sat  down  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  "  Now  where  remission  of  these  [that  is,  sins] 
is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin."  (Heb.  x,  10,  12,  18.)  The 
sin-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  iv,  27 — 35  ;  vi,  24 — 30. 

What  was  this  "  one  offering  "  having  such  virtue  ?  It  was 
an  offering  presented  by  Jesus  Christ.  What  was  the  one 
offering  which  Jesus  presented  to  God  ?  Heb.  x,  10  speaks  of 
"the  offering  of  the  oody  of  Jesus  Christ!*  This  carries  us 
back  to  verse  5th — "Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldst  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  pi-epared  me."  And  this  is  further  ex- 
plained by  Heb.  ix,  14, 26 — "  How  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christ,  who  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without 
spot  to  God,"  &c.  "  He  hath  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself!'  Christ's  "  one  offering"  was  his  body,  that 
is,  himself  Simply,  as  a  Divine  Being,  he  could  not  have  made 
any  offering  for  sin.  If  men  were  to  be  saved,  it  could  only  be 
through  sacrifice.  If  there  were  to  be  sacrifice  sufficient,  there 
must  be  a  priest  in  all  respects  properly  qualified  to  offer  ii 
If  there  be  such  a  priest,  he  must  have  an  offering  to  present. 
Jesus  Christ  was  such  a  priest — "  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec."  "  Wherefore  it  is  of  necessity  that  this  priest  have 
somewhat  also  to  offer!'  (Heb.  viii,  3.)  Hence  the  incarnation. 
Hence  "the  body  prepared  for  him" — ^the  complete  human 
nature — ^the  "somewhat  to  offer."  "Forasmuch  then  as  the 
children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  like- 
wise took  part  of  the  same."     (Heb.  ii,  14.)     It  was  not  the 
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divine  nature  of  the  Qod-man  that  was  the  offering,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part.  It  was  the  divine  nature  that  made  the 
offering.  *'  He  through  the  Eternal  Spirit  offered  himself' — 
his'  humanity.  He  offered  himself  as  a  sacrificial  victim — ^an 
expiatory  samfice. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  open  here  the  question,  In  what  did 
the  expiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  consist  ?  For  whether  it  con- 
sisted of  his  active  or  passive  obedience,  or  of  both,  the  great 
thing, — and  the  main  thing, — is  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine 
that  his  propitiatory  sacnfice,  in  whatever  it  consisted,  is  a 
reality — ^the  only  foundation  of  a  sinner's  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. Still,  in  passing,  we  may  remark,  in  connection  with 
Heb.  ix,  14 — "He  offered  himself  without  spot," — ^that  the 
whole  section  points  to  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  offering;  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  as  the  crowning  act  of 
a  aeries  of  acts,  the  completion  of  a  process,  the  xvhole  of  whim 
was  the  offei^g,  but  as  itself  the  whole  of  the  offeri/ng.  The  spot- 
lessness  of  the  sacrifice  evidently  refers  to  the  unblendshed- 
ness  required  in  the  typical  victims  of  the  old  economy.  This 
unblemishedness  constituted  their  fitness  to  be  sacrificial 
victims ;  but  the  actual  sacrifice  consisted  of  the  offei'^ing  up  of 
the  victvm, — ^lay  in  the  blood-shedding,  the  life-taking.  And 
so  the  unspottedness  of  Christ's  character — ^that  is,  his  moral 
obedience, — constituted  and  proclaimed  him^^  to  be  a  sacrifice ; 
but  the  actual  sacrifice  consisted  in  the  surrender,  the  laying 
down,  of  his  life.  He  was  "  without  spot,"  and,  as  thus  quali- 
fied, he  "  offered  himself."  Surely  there  is  a  distinction  between 
his  spotlessness  and  his  offering  himself.  "  He  who  knew  no 
sin  was  made  sin  for  us."  (2  Cor.  v,  21.)  Surely  there  is  a 
distinction  between  his  sinlessness  and  his  being  made  sin. 
In  his  being  made  sin  consisted  his  propitiation.  His  sinlessness 
— ^his  perfect  moral  obedience — ^was  the  necessary  qualification 
for  his  making  ^  propitiation  through  his  being  made  sin.  "  Is 
there  any  hint  in  this  epistle  [Hebrews]  that  we  obtain  for- 
giveness simply  because  God  is  well  pleased  with  the  obedience 
of  his  Beloved  Son  ?  Does  not  all  the  doctrine,  all  the  imageiy, 
compel  us  to  believe  that  it  was  not  the  holiness  of  Christ 
alone,  but  his  death,  which  opened  the  way  of  access  to  God. 
He  is  a  High  Priest  whose  intercession  is  mighty,  not  merely 
because  of  ttie  purity  of  his  robes,  but  because  of  the  blood  of 
his  sacrifice.  He  is  a  sacrifice;  and  although  the  ancient 
offerings  had  to  be  without  blemish,  or  they  could  not  be  slain 
in  God's  tabernacle  and  presented  on  God's  altar,  it  was  not 
their  symbolic  perfection,  but  their  blood,  which  effected  sym- 
bolic atonement  for  sin ;  and  although  Christ  could  not  have 
made  expiation  for  us  without  personal  holiness,  it  was  not 
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his  holiness,  but  his  sufferings,  which  made  the  expiation.  li 
is  his  death  which  gives  validity  to  the  'testwnent/  and 
ratifies  the  '  covenant ;'  his  blood  which  cleanses  the  heavenly- 
sanctuary,  and  purifies  us  to  serve  the  living  God."— (R.  W. 
Dale's  Jewish  Temple  and  Cliristian  Church,  pp.  228,  9.) 

This  "  one  sacrifice  "  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  for  mankind,  in  whatever  its  essence 
may  lie.  By  the  qualifying  Mia — "the  one  offering" — ^the 
author  of  the  epistle  places  Christ's  one  sacrifice  in  contrast 
with  the  many  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  The  contrast 
instituted  is  the  inefficiency  of  the  many,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  one.  There  was  something  which  they,  though  "  many," 
and  "  offered  year  by  year  continually,"  utterly  foiled  to  do. 
That  which  they  did  not  do — could  not  do — this  one  sacrifice^ 
once  offered,  accomplished  completely. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  Teleiod — 
"  to  make  perfect" — as  here  used. 

The  English  phrase  "to  perfect,"  or  "to  make  perfect,"  is 
often  used  in  a  moral  sense, — in  the  sense  of  making  holy,, 
entirely  holy,  without  sin.  But  it  is  a  moot  point  whether 
Teleiod  ever  refers  to  m^yral  perfectnesa,  to  holiness.  The  verb 
occurs  twenty-four  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Of  these 
instances,  nine  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and, 
neither  in  the  epistie  nor  out  of  it,  does  there  seem  to  us  to  be 
one  indubitable  instance  in  which  it  m/uat  mean  to  make  perfect 
in  a  moral  sense — ^to  make  holy.  That  the  reader  may  examine 
them  for  himself,  we  give  here  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs — ^Luke  ii,  43 ;  xiii,  32 ;  John  iv,  34 ;  v,  36 ;  xvii,  4,  23 ; 
xix,  28;  Acts  xx,  24 ;  2  Cor.  xii,  9 ;  PhiL  iii,  12  ;  Heb.  ii,  10; 
V,  9;  vii,  19,  28;  ix,  9;  x,  1,  14;  xi,  40;  xii,  23;  James  ii,  22; 
1  Johnii,  5;  iv,  12,  17,  18. 

The  ultimate  root  of  the  verb  is  Teloa — "  end,  termination, 
completion."  From  this  comes  Teleioa — "  what  has  reached  its 
end,  term,  limit;  hence,  complete,  perfect,  full,  wanting  in 
nothing."  So  far  as  etymology  is  concerned,  the  verb  might  be 
employed  to  denote  "  to  make  a  character  morally  complete,  not 
wanting  in  any  element  of  true  holiness."  But  in  its  actual 
usage»  as  already  intimated,  it  seems  open  to  question  whether 
there  is  a  single  instance  in  which  it  is  used  with  such  reference. 

Confining  our  inquiry  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  let  us 
rapidly  glance  at  the  passages  in  which  it  is  used.  Heb.  ii,  10 1 
— "  To  make  the  Captain  of  their  salvation  perfect  (TeUioaai) 
through  sufferings."  This  cannot  refer  to  the  moral  character 
of  our  Saviour.  He  was  never  morally  imperfect — that  is,  un- 
holy.    He  was  always  perfectly  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and 
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separate  firom  sinners."  The  perfection  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  Jesus,  which  he  had  not  at  the  beginning,  and,  therefore,  as 
to  which  the  word  "  inade "  is  legitimate,  was  o^  a  Saviour. 
It  refers,  not  to  his  character  as  related  to  moral  law,  but  to  his 
Saviourship  in  relation  to  man.  He  was  made  complete  as  a 
Saviour  through  suffering,  not  only  in  the  sense  of  completely 
removing  the  barrier  which  our  sins  presented  to  our  access  to 
God  and  to  glory,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  aympor 
thize  with  those  whom  he  came  to  save,  as  they  struggle  in  the 
midst  of  trials,  and  with  many  firailties.  "  Wherefore  in  all 
things  it  behoved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethi*en,  that 
he  might  be  a  merciful  .  .  .  high  priest,  ...  to  make 
expiation  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  For  in  that  he  himself 
hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  Uiem  that  are 
tempted."  "  For  we  have  not  an  high  priest  who  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  (Heb.  ii,  17,  18; 
iv,  15.)  Jesus,  then,  was  made  perfect,  not  as  to  moral  character 
(the  being  freed  from  sin),  but  as  a  Saviour,  in  reference  to  his 
Saviourship. 

In  Hebrews  v,  9,  we  read,  "And  being  made  perfect" 
(Teleiotheisjy  viz.,  through  suffering,  "  he  became  the  author  of 
eternal  salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him."  The  meaning 
of  the  word  here  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  passage  already 
considered. 

Hebrews  vii,  28,  is  another,  and  the  only  other,  instance  in 
this  epistle  in  which  Jesus  is  the  subject  and  TelewAn — ^the 

Eredicate — "  But  the  word  of  the  oath,  which  was  since  the 
iw,  maketh  the  Son,  who  is  consecrated  (Tdeiomenon)  for 
evermore ;"  that  is,  "  maketh  the  Son  a  priest,  who  is  perfected 
for  evermore,"  or,  "  makes  the  Son  high  priest  for  evermore, 
he  having  been  perfected."  It  is  immaterial  whether  "for 
evermore  '  be  connected  with  the  perfection  of  Christ  or  with 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  though  the  latter  seems  to  us  the 
correct  reference.  Evidently  the  perfection  here  ascribed  to 
Christ  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  instances 
already  examined. 

The  verb  occurs,  though  not  with  reference  to  Jesus,  in  Heb. 
xi,  40 — '*  God  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us,  that 
they  without  us  should  not  be  made  perfect "  (Teleidihdsi). 
The  passage  is  confessedly  somewhat  obscure.  But  one  thing 
seems  evident,  namely,  that  Tdeiod  cannot  here  refer  to  moral 
perfection,  to  holiness.  The  patriarchs  received  not  the  promise 
(verse  39),  that  is,  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Messiah, 
and  all  involved  in  that  fulfilment.  May  not  the  "  better  thing 
provided  for  us"  be  the  actual  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
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respecting  the  Messiah  ?  "  That  they  without  us  should  not  be 
made  penect,"  that  is,  complete,  probably  in  the  revelation  of 
God.  This  is  something  like  Barnes's  idea.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
promise  made  to  the  fathers,"  and  "the  better  thm^for  us,"  as 
two  parts  of  a  tally.  The  fathers  had  one  part  m  the  pro- 
miae;  we  have  the  other  part  in  the  fvlJiZment  The  latter 
was  necessary  to  complete  the  revelation  and  the  scheme  of 
recovery. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  thinks  that  the  church,  under  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  dispensations,  is  one.  And  the  New  Testament 
portion  is  needed  to  make  a  complete  whole.  Tholuck  thinks 
the  reference  is  to  5rZ(W*ia.  He  says  jTeimsis  denotes  glorification. 
SoR.  W.Dale. 

The  remaining  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  this  epistle 
is  Heb.  xii,  23 :  "  Ye  are  come  unto  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect"  (Teteleiomenon),  Of  all  the  passages,  this  one 
looks  most  like  a  reference  to  moral  perfection— to  holiness ; 
and  yet  we  think  a  careful  consideration  of  it  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  does  not  refer  to  such  perfection.  The 
phrase,  "spirits  of  just  men,"  refers  to  the  righteous  dead, 
either  of  the  old  or  new  dispensations,  or  of  both  dispensations. 
May  not  the  perfection  referred  to  just  be,  that  they  had 
fimsked  their  course,  completed  their  race  ?  Paul  says,  "  Not 
as  though  I  were  already  perfect"  (Ouk  eedee  tetdeiomai), 
(Phil,  iii,  12.)  He  means  he  had  not  yet  finished  the  race  he 
was  running, — ^he  had  not  yet  taken  hold  of  the  prize  which 
Christ  was  holding  up  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  course.  (See 
Acts  XX,  24 ;  2  Tim.  iv,  7.)  But  these  "  spirits  of  just  men  " 
had  finished,  completed  their  race,  and  had  entered  into  Christ's 
heavenly  rest. 

Teleioo  is  used,  with  a  negative  particle,  of  the  Mosaic  law 
three  times  in  this  epistle.  THeb.  vii,  19 ;  ix,  &;  x,  1.)  In 
these  passages  the  word  has  evidently  one  meaning.  We  take 
Heb.  ix,  9  as  most  fully  expressing  the  idea — "  Which  (namely, 
the  first  tabernacle)  was  a  figure  ror  the  time  then  present,  in 
which  were  offered  both  gifts  and  sacrifices,  which  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  (TeleiosaiJ,  as  pertaining 
to  the  conscience."  The  worshippers  under  the  old  economy 
are  represented  as  inwardly  burdened, — ^burdened  with  a  sense 
of  guut,  and  thus  fiill  of  fear.  They  wished  to  find  relief, — ^to 
have  the  evil — the  burden  of  guilt  and  fear — ^removed.  They 
had  recourse  to  gifts  and  sacrifices — to  the  "  blood  of  buUs  and 
goats  ;"  and,  while  these  had  a  certain  external  efficacy,  being 
sufficient  for  the  removal  of  ceremonial  and  civil  guilt  and  con- 
demnation, yet  they  could  not  reach  the  deeper,  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  and  need  of  the  worshippers,  and  thus 
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fidled  to  perfect  them — ^that  is,  to  relieve  them  of  their  load  of 
/(Qilt  and  fear.  The  constant  repetition  of  their  gifts  and 
sacrifices  showed  that  they  were  insufficient — that  they  did 
not  fully  answer  the  end.  Moses  Stuart  thus  paraphrases  the 
clause — "  To  render  the  mind  of  the  worshipper  secure  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  to  produce  that  quiet  which  was  connected 
with  a  well-grounded  persuasion  of  this,  and  that  moral  purifi- 
cation which  must  accompany  it."  (Com.  in  loc,)  Bishop 
Bloomfield  says — "  The  fiill  sense  is, '  which  cannot  perfectly 
tranquillize  the  conscience  of  the  worshipper  [who  oflers  these 
expiatory  sacrifices];'  or  '  what  never  could  make  full  expiation 
for  him,  so  as  to  satisfy  his  conscience;'  literally, '  cannot  make 
the  worshipper  perfect  in  respect  to  his  conscience.'"  (Com.  in 
loc.) 

Now,  in  direct  contrast  to  these  inefficacious,  ritualistic 
sacrifices,  the  author  of  this  epistle  presents  the  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ.  He  says,  it  "perfects  for  ever."  This  cannot  mean 
**  makes  holy  for  ever ;"  for  that  would  not  be  in  contrast  with 
the  inefficacy  of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.  The  moral  ten- 
dency, result,  or  efficacy  of  these  sacrifices  does  not  seem  con- 
templated here  at  all.  The  one  point  referred  to  is  the  legal 
efficacy  and  result.  The  writer  strongly  aigues,  and  clearly 
shows  that,  viewing  man  as  a  sinner,  these  sacrifices  were 
utterly  insufficient  to  meet  his  case — to  bring  him  relief  And, 
as  the  "  one  sacrifice"  of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  them,  the 
point  of  contrast  being  that  of  efficacy,  moral  i*esult  does  not  at 
all  enter  in.  Whatever  may  be  true  concerning  the  tendency  and 
efficacy  of  Christ's  sacrifice  in  a  moral  direction,  it  is  not  the 
question  which  the  writer  discusses  in  the  passages  referred  to. 
Heb.  vii,  19 ;  ix,  9  ;  x,  1 — 4?,  teach  that  the  perfectneaa  which 
the  sacrifices  of  the  law  could  not  effect  was  to  take  away  the 
conscious  burden  of  guilt,  to  bestow  peace  of  conscience,  to 
free  the  mind  of  all  apprehension  regarding  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  sin.  And,  following  the  train  of  the  argument  down 
to  Heb.  X,  14,  we  find  the  inspired  writer  distinctly  affirming 
that  Christ,  being  come,  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Father, 
giving  himself  as  the  "  one  sacrifice,"  has  accomplished  for  the 
conscience  what  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  could  not  do — he 
has  completely  provided  pardon  and  peace.  As  old  David 
Dickson  says : — 

"  He  showeth  the  weakness  of  the  offerings  offered  in  the 
tabernacle,  that  they  could  not  malge  the  man  that  did  the 
service  perfect,  as  concerning  the  conscience;  that  is,  they 
could  not  perfectly  satisfy  the  conscience  that  sin  was  forgiven, 
and  life  granted  for  any  worthiness  of  those  offerings ;  they 
could  not  furnish  the  conscience  with  a  good  answer  towards 
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God,  for  saving  of  them  who  did  that  service,  (1  Peter,  iii,  21,) 
because  the  conscience  could  not  have  sound  ground  of  satis- 
fiiction  how  God's  justice  would  be  made  quiet  by  those 
oflTerings.  And  that  which  doth  not  satisfy  God's  justice 
cannot  satisfy  the  conscience ;  because  the  conscience  is  God's 
deputy,  and  will  not  be  quiet,  if  it  be  well  informed,  till  it  see 
God  pacified."  (Corn,  in  loc.) 

Agedn,  that  Teleioo  cannot  here  refer  to  moral  perfection 
seems  evident,  from  the  following  considerations: — Moral 
perfection,  that  is,  holiness,  is  in  Scripture  represented  as 
effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  Christ;  effected  iTtstnu- 
Tiientally  by  the  truth ;  and  as  being  progreasi've — "  from  glory 
to  glory."  But  the  perfection  here  spoken  of  is  effected  by 
Christ,  by  his  one  expiatory  sacrifice,  in  the  very  act  of  com- 
pleting that  sacrifice ;  and,  so  far  from  being  progressive,  is  done 
cU  once,  once  for  all,  for  ever.  The  meaning  of  this  clause  we 
take  to  be,  "  By  one  offering  (to  wit,  of  himself),  Christ  has 
made  complete  provision  for  the  relief  of  the  consciences  of 
them  that  are  sanctified"  (Tima  hagiazomenons).  John 
Wesley's  paraphrase  is, ''  Has  done  all  that  was  needful  in  order 
to  their  full  reconciliation  to  God." 

The  contrast  thus  presented  between  the  many  sacrifices  of 
the  old  economy  and  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  very  signifi- 
cant :  and  we  think  attention  to  it  calculated  in  no  small  degree 
to  correct  certain  more  or  less  current  notions  regarding  the 
propitiation  of  Jesus.  We  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the 
following  from  the  Evangelical  Repository  for  1866  : 

"According  to  a  certain  theory  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices, 
they  were  the  symbols  of  faith  in  God,  and  self-surrender  to 
Gk)d.  We  do  not  need  to  offer  such  sacrifices  now,  since  Christ, 
the  living  and  only  perfect  example  of  this  faith  and  self- 
surrender,  has  come.  But  the  way  of  life  and  peace  is  the 
same  under  both  dispensations ;  the  only  difference  being,  that 
under  the  old  there  was  an  outward  symbol  of  the  inward 
state,  in  the  shape  of  a  bleeding  victim  presented  to  God.  * 

*  Such  seeniB  to  be  the  view  of  Old  Testament  sacrifioes  held  by  Frederick 
D.  Maurice ;  as  witness  the  following  brief  extracts  from  his  work  on  Sacrifice. 
Speaking  of  Abel,  he  says,  *' Was  not  his  sacrifice  the  mute  expression  of  his 
helplessness,  dependence,  confidence?''    (P.  15.) 

*'  When  the  sense  of  dependence  is  restored  to  man  by  the  discovery  of  his 
own  impotence, — when  trust  is  restored  by  the  discovery  that  the  Lord  of  aU 
seeks  his  good, — he  comes  to  make  surrender,  he  brings  ifie  sacrijice,  which  is  the 
expression  of  his  sttrrender.  If  he  is  maintaining  a  struggle  with  his  own 
tendency  to  self-will  and  disobedience,  if  he  is  striving  to  submit,  then  the 
sacrifice  is  the  regular  expression  of  the  purpose  of  his  life."  (p.  29. )  Speaking 
of  Abraham,  he  says,  ''He  prepares  the  altar,  and  the  wood,  and  the  knife ; 
his  son  is  with  him ;  but  he  has  already  offered  up  himself.  .  .  .  The  ram 
caught  in  the  thicket  was  all  that  was  needed  for  the  symbolical  expression  of 
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"Now,  in  Heb.  ix,  9,  we  read  of  these  Old  Testament  sacri- 
fices that  they  'could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect^ 
as  pertaining  to  the  conscience/  But  if  men  now  are  saved 
and  pacified  in  conscience  by  the  surrender  of  themselves  to 
God, — ^if  men  were  of  old  saved  and  pacified  in  the  same  way, — 
and  if  the  sacrifices  they  presented  to  God  were  simply  the 
symbols  of  their  entire  sell-surrender  to  Qod,  must  not  these 
sacrifices  have  made  'him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  as 
pertaining  to  the  conscience  '?  And,  on  this  theory,  must  not 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have  made  a  mistake 
in  the  above  passage  ? 

"  Would  it  not  be  vain  to  urge  against  this,  that  unless  the 
offerer  of  the  sacrifice  were  sincere,  his  sacrifice  would  avail 
him  nothing  ?  For  the  author  of  the  epistle  is  not  contrasting 
the  sincere  and  insincere  offerer.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
irUriTisic  value  of  the  aacrijicea  themselves.  Tne  most  sincere 
offerer,  as  well  as  the  most  insincere,  found  that  these  sacrifices 
could  not  satisfy  the  conscience.  Is  not  the  statement  (Heb. 
ix,  9,)  entirely  subversive  of  the  theory  which  makes  Old 
Testament  sacrifices  simply  the  symbols  of  self-surrender,  and 
such  self-surrender  the  way  of  pardon,  peace,  and  life?" 
(Evangelical  Repository,  vol.  iv,  3ra  series.)  *  And  inasmuch 
as  the  "  one  sacrifice  "  of  Christ  does  perfectly  what  these  old 
sacrifices  could  not  do,  does  not  this  contrast  clearly  prove 
that  the  ground  of  the  salvation  and  pacification  of  the  sinner 

that  inward  oblation.''  (P.  43.)  He  speaks  of  **  the  calf  beinff  presented"  by  the 
Israelite,  '*  its  blood  must  be  poured  out  before  the  altar,  m  token  that  lie  eubmite," 
(P.  169.) 

So  Dr.  John  Young,  in  his  Life  and  Light  qf  Men — "  Every  fresh  offering 
was  meant  to  be  a  new  return  and  self-surrender  to  his  Qod."    JP.  290.) 

*  We  beg  to  submit  to  the  reader  the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Dale  bearing 
on  the  posiuon  thus  advanced : 

'*  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  writer  who  used  this  language  and  these  meta- 
phors meant  to  say  that  God's  approbation  of  Christ's  moral  perfection  is  the 
ground  on  which  God  pardons  our  sin,  I  decline  to  attach  to  his  teaching  the 
authority  of  inspiration,  I  decline  to  acknowledge  in  him  any  claim  to  my 
intellectual  respect ;  he  is  utterly  destitute  of  the  power  to  convey  his  own 
thoughts,  and  can  have  no  right  to  govern  mine. 

'*  fiut  perhaps  he  is  humouring  the  theological  error  of  the  Jewish  believeriy 
and  talks  of  sacrifice  and  priesthood,  not  because  there  is  anything  in  Chris- 
tianity really  corresponding  to  what  the  Jews  meant  by  these  words,  but 
because  the  words  tnemselves,  though  used  by  him  in  a  different  meanings 
would  be  verv  pleasant  to  his  rcMftders,  especially  to  those  who  might  not  happen 
to  discover  that  the  ideas  they  had  always  rej^resented  had  altogether  vanished. 
If  it  be  so,  then  I  have  only  to  say  that  a  writer  who  intentionally  uses  sacred 
words  in  a  '  non-natural  sense '  is  a  cheat  and  an  impostor,  whether  he  belong 
to  the  first  century  or  to  the  nineteenth.  In  the  woild  of  thought  he  occupies 
the  same  position  as  the  man  who  passes  bad  sovereigns  or  a  forged  cheque  in 
the  world  of  commerce.  He  deserves  contempt,  not  confidence.  Instead  of 
honouring  him  as  a  great  teacher,  I  must  despise  him  as  a  dishonest  man." 
(The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Chistian  Church,     P.  229.) 
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is  not  a  given  inward  state,  but  the  extet^nal  fact  and  work 
of  the  propitiatory  sacAjhce  of  Jems  Ch^t  ? 

4.  Let  us  now  hasten  to  examine  the  force  and  meaning  of  the 
word  "to  sanctify"  (Hagiazo).  This  word  occurs  twenty- 
eight  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  used  with  reference 
to  things  three  times — Matt,  xxiii,  17,  19;  1  Tim.  iv,  5.  It 
is  used  of  Ood  three  times — Matt,  vi,  9;  Luke  xi,  2 ;  1  Peter 
iii,  15.  It  is  used  of  Christ  twice — John  x,  36 ;  xvii,  19.  In 
the  other  twenty  instances  it  is  used  of  human  beings.  Viewed 
in  the  light  of  its  structure,  the  word  means  to  make  Hagios, 
"holy."  But  etjnnology  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  to  the 
meaning  of  terms ;  for  the  words  of  a  living  language  sometimes 
acquire  a  meaning  in  which  the  etymologicid  significance  is 
very  subordinate,  or  has  altogether  disappeared.  For  example, 
our  word  "  conversation  "  means  familiar  intercourse,  talk ;  but 
etymologically  it  means  "  a  turning  round." 

Hagioa  does  not  always  refer  to  moral  purity.  It  some- 
times refers  to  the  separation  of  one  thing  or  person  from  others, 
sometimes  to  consecration.  Hagiazein — to  make  hagios — 
cannot  refer  to  moral  purity  when  applied  to  things,  to  Jesus, 
or  to  God.  In  these  instances  the  idea  must  be  that  of  separa- 
tion, or  consecration,  or  both ;  or,  in  reference  to  God,  separa- 
tion, coupled  with  veneration. 

It  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  persons  in  such  a  way  as 
to  exclude  the  idea  of  moral  purity,  or  even  of  consecration, 
leaving  simply  the  idea  of  separation.  For  example,  the  un- 
believing husband  is  sanctified  (hagiastai)  by  the  wife,"  &c 
(1  Cor.  vii,  14.)  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  human  persons  in 
such  a  way  as  to  combine  the  ideas  of  sepai'ation  and  consecra- 
tion, without  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  moral  purifica- 
tion. For  example,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."  That 
moral  purification  is  not  involved  in  this  prayer  seems  dear  from 
the  Saviour's  statement  in  verse  19th — "  And  for  their  sakes  I 
sanctify  myself,"  where  hagiazein  cannot  mean  "  to  make  him- 
self morally  pure,  holy."  That  our  readers  may  examine  its 
usage,  we  here  insert  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs — Matt, 
vi,  6;  xxiii,  17,19;  Luke  xi,  2;  John  x,  36;  xvii,  17,  19; 
Acts  XX,  32 ;  xxvi,  18 ;  Rom.  xv,  16 ;  1  Cor.  i,  2 ;  vi,  11 ;  vii,  14 ; 
lEph.  V,  26;  1  Thes.  v,  23;  1  Tim.  iv,  5 ;  2  Tim.  ii,  21 ;  Heb. 
ii,  11 ;  ix,  13 ;  x,  10,  14,  29 ;  xiii,  12 ;  1  Peter  iii,  15 ;  Jude  1 ; 
Rev.  xxii,  11. 

As  is  seen  fi'om  the  above  references,  the  word  "  to  sanctify  " 
(futgiazein)  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  seven  times. 
We  are  disposed  to  assign  it  in  this  epistle  a  peculiar  meaning. 
The  peculiar  character  of  the  epistle,  its  sacrificial  character. 
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seems  to  warrant  this,  as  the  connection  of  the  word  in  the 
epistle  seems  to  demand  it.  The  question  of  sanctification  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  prominent  thought  in  the  connection  of  any 
of  the  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs.  The  author  is  not, 
in  any  of  the  passages,  or  their  immediate  context,  proving  that 
some  men  are  made  morally  pure,  or  showing  expressly  how 
they  can  be  made  so;  but  he  is  engaged  in  showing  how,  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  through  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah  and  Mediator,  souls  are  saved,  sin  pardoned,  and 
consciences  pacified.  In  such  connection  we  undei^tand  the 
reference  of  hagiazein  to  be  not  to  sanctification,  but  to 
expiation.  The  passage  at  the  head  of  this  paper  we  render, 
with  Moses  Stuart,  thus — "  For  by  one  offering  he  hath  per- 
fected for  ever  those  for  whom  expiation  is  made."  The  force 
of  hagiazein  is  thus  to  expiate,  to  aton^  for.  The  reference  is 
not  moi^al  but  legal;  not  to  the  taking  sin  away  fi-om  the 
heart,  but  the  taking  it  out  of  the  way  as  an  obstacle  to  the 
sinner's  salvation  and  pacification. 

If  the  meaning  of  Teleioun  has  been  correctly  indicated — to 
complete,  that  is, to  make  complete  provision  for  the  sinner's  par- 
don and  peace,  then  it  is  here  said  to  be  done  for  "  them  that  are 
sanctified" — Toils  hagiazomenous;  and,  if  these  are  the  morally 

Surified,  then  the  text  would  seem  to  be  a  proof  passage  for  a 
mited  atonement,  generally  overlooked  in  the  atonement  con- 
troversy. This,  as  we  understand  the  scope  of  Scripture,  is  not 
calculated  to  recommend  this  meaning  of  hagiazein  to  our 
favourable  regard.  But  that  is  a  theological  reason,  and  need 
not  trouble  us;  for  the  argument  which  disposes  of  "  the  sheep  " 
and  "the  church,"  as  strongholds  of  limitarianLsm,  would 
equally  dispose  of  this  too.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the 
inspired  author  is  discussing  here  not  the  bearing  of  the  "  one 
offering "  on  a  particular  section  of  the  human  race,  but  the 
general  question  of  the  efficacy  of  the  offering  for  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  presented. 

Then  it  is  to  be  noted  that  sanctification  is,  in  Scripture, 
represented  to  be  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  here,  what- 
ever hagiazein  majr  mean,  it  is  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ. 
Moreover,  the  sanctification  of  men  is  not  only  carried  on  by  the 
Holy  Spirit, — it  is  a  progressive  work ;  but  here,  whatever 
hagiazein  may  mean,  it  is  done  at  once  and /or  ever. 

Let  us  take,  in  connection  with  this  14th  verse  (indeed  we 
cannot  separate  them),  verse  10th — "By  the  which  will  we  are 
sanctified  (Heegiasmenoi)  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus  CSirist  once  for  all."  What  will  of  God  is  this  ?  We  answer 
the  "  will "  which  Christ  came  to  do,  and  which  was  done  by 
the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, — the  divine  purpose  and 
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plan  that  an  expiation  should  be  made  for  human  transgression, 
by  which  transgressors  might  obtain  forgiveness.  ^  (Heb.  x, 
5 — 22;  Bom.  iii,  25,  26.)  The  sanctification,  of  verse  10th,  then, 
was  effected  "  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ," 
and  effected  at  once,  and  once  for  all,  namely,  when  the  offering 
was  presented.  The  continued  offering  of  the  Old  Testament 
ritual  sacrifices  could  never  "  sanctify  "  (Hagiazein),ilie  wor- 
shipper— ^that  is,  they  were  intrinsically  insufficient  to  atone 
for  moral  guilt ;  but  the  one  offering,  consisting  of  "  the  body  of 
Jesus  Chnst,"  at  once  and  for  ever  Hagiazeined  all  for  whom 
the  offering  was  made.  Here  is  no  question  at  all  about  moral 
purity,  mfiSdng  men  morally  holy;  but  about  the  sufficiency  of 
the  one  offering  of  Christ,  as  compared  with  the  insufficiency  of 
the  many  offerings  of  the  old  economy,  for  the  one  purpose  of 
expiating  sin.  The  whole  context,  then,  is  in  favour  of  the 
meaning  we  assign  to  Hagiazein. 

Attention  may  also  be  directed  to  the  similar  train  of 
thought  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  chapter.  There,  from  verses 
23 — 28,  we  have  this  representation,  that,  in  place  of  earthly 
expiation  through  the  death  of  animals  oft  repeated,  the 
heavenly  expiation  is  now  come  through  the  one  death,  once 
for  all  effectual,  of  the  real  High  Priest. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  if  the  context  preceding  verse 
14th  does  not  refer  to  moral  purity,  the  succeeding  context 
surely  does — "  Whereof  the  Holy  Qhost  also  is  a  witness  to  us; 
for  after  that  he  had  said  before.  This  is  the  covenant  that  I 
will  make  with  them  after  those  days,  saith  the  Lord ;  I  will  put 
my  laws  into  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds  will  I  write  them; 
and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more." 
(Verses  15 — 17.)  How  is  this  to  be  harmonized  with  theproposed 
interpretation  of  "sanctify"  in  verse  14th?  Our  answer  is, 
that^  while  the  "  writing  God's  laws  on  their  hearts  "  may  look 
to  moral  purity,  the  Old  Testament  promise  and  prediction  is 
quoted,  not  for  the  sake  of  that  part  of  the  statement,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  one  foUowing — ^"  Their  sins  and  their  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more  f  For  it  was  this  that  constituted  the 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  everlasting  sufficiency  of 
Christ's  expiation,  as  is  manifest  from  verse  18th — "Now, 
where  remission  of  these  is,  there  is  no  more  offering  for  sin." 
The  succeeding,  as  well  as  the  preceding,  context  is  thus  in 
favour  of  the  interpretation  proposed,  the  leading  reference 
being  not  to  holiness,  but,  through  the  remission  of  sin,  to  the 
everlastingly  complete  and  all-siimcient  expiation  of  Christ. 

What  light  do  the  other  instances  of  the  use  of  Hagiaaei/n 
in  this  epistle  throw  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?  For  ex- 
ample, take  chap,  xiii,  12 — "  Wherefore  Jesus,  that  he  might 
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sanctify  (Hagiasee)  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate."  Here  is  no  reference  to  moral  purification 
— ^to  holiness.  The  reference  of  the  old  ritual  is  to  ceremonial 
expiation  for  sin ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
statement  referring  to  Christ  looks  to  the  great  antitypal  work 
which  he  came  to  accomplish — to  make  the  true  expiation. 
Besides,  the  connecting  with  Hagiazein  the  expression,  "  with 
his  own  blood,"  is  significant.  As  a  rule,  when  the  blood  of 
Christ  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  reference 
either  directly  to  expiation,  or  to  pardon,  and  thus  to  expiation, 
the  governmental  source  of  pardon.  (See  Matt  xxvi,  28;  Mark 
xiv,  24 ;  Luke  xxii,  20 ;  Acts  xx,  28 ;  Rom.  iii,  25,  27 ;  1  Cor. 
xi,  25;  Eph.  i,  7;  Col.  i,  14,  20;  1  Peter  i,  2,  19;  1  John  i,  7; 
Rev.  i,  5 ;  v,  9 ;  vii,  14.)  But,  not  to  refer  to  passages  beyond 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  see  chapters  ix,  12,  14;  x,  19,  29; 
xii,  24 ;  xiii,  12,  20.  In  all  these  passages,  the  reference  to  the 
effect  of  Christ's  blood  is  not  to  moral  purification,  but,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  expiation.  Jesus  "  suffered  without  the  gate  " 
(Heb.  xiii,  12),  not  that  he  might  make  the  people  holy  (that 
may  be,  indeed  that  is,  the  ultimate  end  to  be  gained,  but  not 
the  immediate  effect),  but  that  he  might  make  expiation  for  the 
people  with  his  own  blood.  Expiation,  not  sanctification,  is 
the  prominent  thought  of  the  connection.  So,  in  Heb.  x,  29, 
the  "sanctification"  is  directly  ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the 
covenant.  But  holiness  is  not  thus  ascribed  to  the  blood. 
Some  propose  to  read  here,  "  by  which  he  was  consecrated." 
Christ  prayed,  "  Sanctify  them  through  thy  truth."  There  the 
separating,  consecrating  instrument  is  truth — God's  truth.  But 
here  the  instrument  is  the  blood  of  Christ;  and  the  reference 
we  take  to  be,  not  to  consecration,  but  to  expiation — '*  the 
blood  of  the  covenant,  by  which  expiation  was  made  for  him." 
So  in  Heb.  ix,  13 — "  For  if  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and 
the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth 
(Hagiazei)  to  the  purifjdng  of  the  flesh."  We  understand  it 
here  as  already  explained,  and  translate  paraphrasticaUy — 
"  For  if  the  blood,  &c.,  expiateth  for  Levitical  purification,  that 
is,  satisfieth  for  deliverance  from  the  penalties  of  ceremonial 
defilement." 

There  now  remains  only  one  passage,  namely,  Heb.  ii,  11.  In 
it  the  word  we  are  discussing  is  used  twice.  "  For  both  he  that 
sanctifieth  (Hagiazon)  and  they  who  are  sanctified  (Hagiazo- 
Tnenoi)  are  all  of  one ;  for  which  cause  he  is  not  ashamed  to 
call  them  brethren."  If  there  is  any  passage  in  the  epistle  in 
which  there  is  dubiety  as  to  its  use  in  the  sense  we  have 
assigned  to  it,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  this  one.  Yet  the 
reasons  which  have  weighed  with  us  in  the  other  passages 
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weigh  with  us  here.  The  subject  which  the  writer  is  here  dis- 
cussing is  not  sanctijicatioii,  hut  salvation  through  expiaiion. 
True,  verse  10th  speaks  of  " sons  of  God;"  but  the  reference  is 
not  so  much  to  any  moral  character  they  may  have,  as  simply 
to  their  salvation.  "  Bringing  manv  sons  unto  glory"  seems 
just  equivalent  to  "  saving  many  of  the  children  of  men."  And 
the  special  point  of  verse  10th  is,  that,  in  saving  them,  it 
would  not  have  been  becoming  in  God,  doubtless  for  govern- 
mental reasons,  to  do  so  without  the  suffering  of  the  Saviour — 
that  is,  without  an  expiation.  According  to  Olshausen,  "That 
the  suffering  waa  necessary  is  the  kernel  of  the  thought;  all  the 
rest  serves  only  for  prepaitttion." 

In  verse  11th,  the  writer,  quoting  from  the  Old  Testament, 
speaks  of  "  brethren  of  the  Saviour,"  and  of  the  Saviour  "  not 
l^eing  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren;"  and  in  verse  13th,  still 
(luoting,  he  represents  the  Saviour  as  sajdng, — "  Behold  I  and 
the  children  which  God  hath  given  me."  But  the  aim  of  the 
writer  does  not  seem  to  be^  to  present  any  moral  feature  as 
pertaining  to  the  character  of  a  portion  of  mankind,  but  to  show 
that  the  Messiah  was  a  partaker  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
whom  he  came  to  save; — and  herequired  to  be  a  partaker  of  this 
nature  if  he  was  to  be  a  Saviour  for  men;  for  only  through 
expiation  could  he  save  them,  and  such  expiation  must  be  made 
in  the  same  nature  that  had  sinned  and  was  to  be  saved. 
Barnes  says,  "  The  writer's  object  is  to  show  that  there  was 
such  a  union  between  him  and  those  for  whom  he  died  as  to 
make  it  necessary  that  he  should  partake  of  the  same  nature,  or 
that  he  should  be  a  suffering  man."  We  translate  verse  11th, 
then,  thus — "  For  both  he  that  expiateth  and  they  for  whom 
expiation  is  made;"  or,  as  Bloomfield  renders  it — "For  both 
the  expiator  and  the  expiated  are  all  of  one." 

By  "all  of  one"  (ex  henoa)  we  understand,  with  Calvin,  Owen, 
Stuart,  Clarke,  fee,  "one  nature."  "The  expiator  and  the 
expiated  have  a  common  nature;  and,  on  this  account,  he  (though 
on  another  side  of  his  nature  infinitely  above  them)  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  brethren." 

The  meaning  we  thus  assign  to  Imgiazein  in  this  epistle, 
it  may  be  objected,  is  very  uncommon.  The  uncommon- 
ness  we  admit;  but  we  think  that  the  peculiar  and  sacri- 
ficial character  of  the  epistle,  and  the  connection  of  the* 
word  in  the  epistle  with  the  sacrificial  idea,  demand  that 
meaning.  Unusual,  however,  as  the  signification  is,  it  is 
not  entirely  unknown.  In  two  instances  the  Septua^t 
employs  haffiazein  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  Kajmir. 
Now  Ka/phdr  does  not  in  any  of  its  conjugations  mean  "to 
sanctify,"  in  the  sense  of  to   make  holy,  or  to  separate,  or 
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to  consecrate.  In  the  Piel  conjugation,  Kipp^,  the  meaning  is 
either  "  to  forgive,"  or  "  to  cause  to  forgive,  to  obtain  pardon  — 
that  is,  to  expiate  an  offence,  to  atone  for  it,  to  make  expiation. 
(Lev.  iv,  26  ;  v,  18;  xiv,  19;  Numbers  vi,  11,  &c.,  &c.)  In  Ex. 
xxix,  33,  we  read,  "  And  they  shall  eat  those  things  wherewiiJi 
the  atonement  was  made  "  (Asher  Kwppa/r  baheTa),  which  the 
Septuagint  translates,  En  hois  heegiaatheeson.  In  Ex.  xxix,  36, 
we  read,  ''And  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  altar  when  thou  hast 
made  an  atonement  for  it "  (Bekajyperka  ghalav);  literally,  "by 
thjr  expiation  upon  it."  The  Septuagint  renders,  En  to  hagia- 
zevn  86  ep  auto.  This  employment  of  hagiazein  as  a  synonym 
for  the  riel  and  Pual  of  Kaphd/r  seems  to  intimate  pretty- 
clearly  that,  in  dealing  with  sacrificial  matters,  the  meaning  we 
have  assigned  to  the  word  in  Hebrews  is  not  without  sanc^on. 

We  dose  this  paper  by  appending  one  or  two  quotations 
from  different  authorities  in  support  of  the  meaning  assigned 
to  Hagiazein : — 

"  It  seems  evident  that  in  this  epistle  sanctification  is  used  in 
a  different  way  from  what  it  is  in  some  other  places  in  the 
New  Testament ;  and  that  Christ  being  considered  in  his  death 
as  a  sacrifice,  this  sanctification  is  to  be  explained  in  allusion  to 
the  old  sacrifices  (Heb.  ix,  13;  x,  10,  14,  29;  xiii,  12)."  "The 
sanctification  here  spoken  of  (Heb.  x,  10)  relates  to  such  a 
cleansing  or  purif^ng  as  is  obtained  by  expiation  and  atone- 
ment. The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  perpetually  throughout 
this  epistle." — James  Peirce. 

"Christ's  sanctifying  them  with  his  own  blood  (Heb.  xiii,  12) 
does  not,  in  this  place,  mean  his  making  them  virtuous  and 
godlike,  but  his  giving  his  blood  to  make  atonement  for  them, 
to  redeem  them  from  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  sin,  and  to 
purchase  for  them  justification  and  life."— Jiwepfc  HaMett,  Jr. 

"  Hagiazein  signifies  to  esx^piate,  and  cleanse  from  guilt  by 
virtue  of  it,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  throughout  this  epistle,  and 
that  agreeably  to  the  import  of  it  when  it  relates  to  sacrifices 
in  the  Old  Testament."  "  It  doth  not  signify  to  be  freed  from 
the  dominion  and  power  of  sin,  but  from  the  ffuilt  of  it,  as  is 
proved  from  the  means  of  this  sanctification,  viz.,  the  oblation 
of  Christ's  body  (Heb.  x,  10),  that  being  offered  as  a  piacular 
victim  to  purge  us  from  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  from  the  condem- 
nation due  xmto  us  for  it." — Whitby. 

"  To  sanctify,  in  this  place  (Heb.  ix,  13),  signifies  to  purify,  in 
the  notion  that  belongs  to  the  Hebrew  Tahd/r,  which  is  some- 
times rendered  Katha/roe,  pure;  sometimes  hagios,  holy.  .... 
In  this  same  sense  the  word  is  used  in  Hebrew  x,  10, '  through 
which  will  we  are  sanctified,'  that  is,  our  sins  are  expiated, 
which  in  verse  26  is  expressed  by  another  phrase,  that  he  hath 
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now  once  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self."— Hammond. 

*' Hagiasmfiefnon  (Heb.  x,  10)  expresses  the  same  idea  as 
Kekaiharmenoua  in  verse  2,  and  Kathariei  in  chapter  ix,  14 ; 
and  being  employed  to  denote  what  immediately  results  fi:x)m 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  these  words  do  not  refer  to  the  inward 
change  denominated  sanctification,  but  to  the  removal  of  guilt 
from  the  conscience.  They  are  both  employed  in  the  Septua- 
gint  as  renderings  of  the  Hebrew  word  Kipper,  whose  appro- 
priate meaning  is  to  expiate,  to  make  atonement  for  an  offence." 
"  Here  (Heb.  x,  14),  as  elsewhere  generally  in  this  epistle,  both 
Teleioo  and  Hagiazso  are  used,  not  in  a  moral  sense,  but  in  the 
sacrificial  sense  of  purging  from  guilt." — Lindsay. 

So  Bloomfield,  M*L^,  Stuart,  A.  Clarke,  the  Translators  of 
Calvin  on  Hebrews,  &c.,  &c.  A.  D. — Q. 
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ioUh  the  Cumberland  Fresbj/tericm  Churchy  and  evhaequent  life  to  the 
present  day.  A  Tale  of  tiie  NineteentJi  Century.  By  James  the 
Less.     1871. 

The  TJieological  Medium.  A  Cumberland  Fresbyteria/n  Quarterly. 
T.  C.  Blake,  D.D.,  Editor.     New  Series,  Vol  ir.     1871. 

History  of  the  Christian  Church  from  its  Origin  to  tiie  Present  time, 
compiled  from  various  Autltors;  including  a  History  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  drawn  from  authentic  Documents,  By 
the  Rev.  James  Smith.     1835. 

Lectures  on  Theology,  Vols.  I,  11,  III.  By  Kichard  Beard,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Cumberland  UnivCTsity, 
Lebanon,  Tennessee.     1869 — 70. 

A  much  prized  bundle  of  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Books,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Crisman, 
permanent  clerk  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Community  has  had  the  high 
privilege  of  being  bom  and  cradled  amid  the  hallowing  influences  of 
religious  revival.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  who  broodeth  everywhere, 
and  "  bloweth  where  he  listeth  " — though  never  anywhere  capriciously, 
— ^was  moving  o'er  the  moral  chaos.  The  hearts  of  the  population 
at  large  felt  the  quickening  power.  There  was  longing.  There 
was  aspiration.  Thei'e  was  self-dissatisfaction.  There  was  undefined 
expectation.  At  length  the  right  men  arose,  burdened  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  tremulous  with  solemnity,  and  animated  with  the  self- 
sacrificing  determination  of  heroes.  They  were  "thrust"  into  the 
fields — everywhere  "  white  unto  the  harvest;"  and,  under  their  devoted 
labours,  the  evangelical  "  work  of  the  Lord  "  advanced  apace.  Pai"t 
of  that  work  at  length  consolidated  itself  into  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Community.  Other  parts,  as  in  all  kindred  movements,  got 
translated  into  a  higher  sphere ;  while  other  parts  still  were  deriva- 
tively infiltrated  into  other  ecclesiastical  communities,  and  diffused 
an  influence  of  vitality,  which,  even  when  ignored,  continued,  and 
still  continues,  to  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  influence. 

Amid  the  urgent  practical  labours  devolving  on  the  pioneers  of' this 
great  evangelic^  movement,  and  on  those  who  immediately  succeeded 
them,  it  was  impossible  that  much  of  their  time  and  energy  could  be 
devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  They  had  more  imperious,  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  more  important  duties  to  discharge.  To  the  present 
hour,  moreover,  as  we  understand,  a  large  proportion  of  their  minis^ 
ters  are  still  immersed  as  it  wei-e,  or  whelmed,  and  almost  over- 
whelmed, in  those  practical  engagements,  which  justly  claim 
precedence  in  the  times  and  scenes  of  revival.  They  have  an  immense 
area  of  country  to  cultivate.  The  "  handful  of  com  in  the  land  "  has 
multiplied  amazingly.  It  is  found,  not  only  in  the  outstretching 
vallies,  but  "  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains."  "  The  fiiiit  thereof  is 
shaking  like  Lebanon ;  and  they  of  the  cities  are  flourishing  like  grass 
of  the  earth."  In  the  midst  of  such  a  vast  extent  of  spiritual 
agriculture,  and  of  spiritual  horticulture  too — ^for  many  are  the 
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flowers  of  holiness  and  fruit-trees  of  righteousness  that  require  to  be 
tended, — ^there  must  be  a  constant  and  irrepressible  demand  for 
hard  and  self-denying  work  in  the  shape  of  conducting  protracted 
meetings,  and  building  up  stations  and  new  churches. 

Still,  literature  has  not  been  neglected;  and  already,  in  the  list  of 
books  which  we  have  given,  there  are  the  first-fruits  and  the  healthj 
promise  of  a  rich  and  abundant  harvest. 

Finis  Ewing  was  one  of  the  honoured  founders  of  the  community. 
A  noble  soul  he  was.  A  noble  preacher  too.  He  was  the  last  and 
twelfth  child  of  pious  parents,  who  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
that  he  would  be  their  last,  and  hence,  as  Dr.  Cossitt  remarks,  "  they 
gave  him  the  fanciful  name  of  Finis."  But  though  Last,  he  was  not 
Least.  He  became  in  an  important  respect  First,  and  was  the  chief 
actor  in  effecting  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of  the  original  Cum- 
berland Presbytery.  Dr.  Cossitt's  Life  and  Times  of  Finis  Ewing 
is  characterized  by  all  the  good  qualities  of  an  able  and  appreciative 
biography.  He  esteems  and  admires  his  hero.  He  loves  the  cause 
for  which  his  hero  lived,  laboured,  and  suffered,  and  in  which  he 
triumphed  and  died.  Dr.  Cossitt  wields,  moreover,  an  accom- 
plished pen. 

Mr.  Swing's  LectMrea  on  Important  Svibjects  are  eminently  prac- 
tical, and  full  of  grave  sound  sense.     He  says,  concerning  faith  : — 

*<  The  shortest  and  dearest  definition  that  I  can  give,  of  every  kind  of  &uih 
spoken  of  in  the  Soriptiires,  is  an  assent  and  consent  of  the  mind  to  certain 
propositions,  according  to  the  evidence  with  which  such  propositions  are 
presented  to  the  understanding.'' — p.  100. 

"  The  conunand  to  believe  clearly  implies,  or  expresses,  all  necessary  aid  on 
the  part  of  the  commander.  The  command  itself  clearly  implies  that  it  is  not 
impossible  for  the  creature  to  believe.  It,  moreover,  impliea  that  faitii  is, 
inaeed,  the  creature's  act,  though  the  gift  of  Qod  as  it  regards  the  evidence 
and  power  to  believe.  Hence  faith  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  gift  of 
God.*'— p.  108.  , 

We  make  one  other  quotation,  on  justifiaaiion  by  faiths — 

''  But  how  are  we  to  become  interested  in  this  ri^teonsness  ?  I  answer,  by 
faith.  'Beinff  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with  Gkxl.'  When  the  sou 
believes,  'God  justifieth.'  Hence  the  wounded,  the  convicted,  the  condenm&i 
are,  in  Scripture,  everywhere  exhorted  to  believe.  What  for  ?  Is  there  any 
merit  in  behoving  ?  No,  by  no  means.  But  it  is  the  medium  through  which  Ooa 
has  determined  to  acquit  a  condemned  sinner.  Then  faith  is  not  &e  ri^teous- 
ness  for  which  a  sinner  is  justified,  but  the  instrument.  When  Ptol  says, 
'  Abraham's  faith  was  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness,'  his  meaning  (not  to 
contradict  himself)  must  nave  been,  that  it  ffaith)  stood  in  contradistinction  to 
works — ^that  is,  to  that  legal,  imperfect  obeoience  to  the  law,  which  can  never 
justify  the  soul,  and  to  the  object  of  faKh ;  for  he  says,  expressly,  that  '  we  are 
justified  by  his  blood.'  It  is  Christ's  merits,  then,  not  the  merit  of  faith,  for 
which  we  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  divine  law.  Faith,  though  the  gift 
of  God,  is  the  creature's  cut.  Consequently,  it  is  a  mental  work,  li  a  work  of  a 
creature,  it  is  imperfect ;  and  no  imperfect  work  or  act  can  justify  in  the  sight 
of  a  perfect  law.' — ^p.  114. 

Dr.  Milton  Bird's  book  on  The  Doctrines  of  Grace  is  entirely  con- 
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troversial.  It  is  a  replj  to  a  treatise  of  a  Dr.  A.  G.  Fairohild  in 
defence  of  views  that  were  oonsiderablj  narrower  than  the  broadest. 
Dr.  Fairchild  entitled  his  work  Tlie  Great  Supp^,  And  Dr.  Bird, 
unable  to  repress  his  pleasant  tendency  to  pleasantry,  gives,  as  the 
heading  of  his  FifUi  Lecture,  the  following  bill  of  fare : — "  Atone- 
ment— Great  Supper  of  the  Gospel — Scant  Supper  of  Dr.  F. — Its 
Dry  Bones  Unveiled."  He  says,  in  a  noble  ouliburst,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  Third  Lecture  : — 

' '  Conyince  us  that  the  atonement  \m  not  general !  Ab  well  undertake  to  prov« 
that  the  sun,  cloudless  in  mid-heaven,  is  not  shining  for  the  whole  planet  on 
which  we  dwelL  Can  he  who  does  not  see  the  doctrine  of  seneral  atonement 
in  Holy  Scripture  see  anything  aright  in  the  sacred  volume  ?'^->p.  85. 

He  remarks  again : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  general  atonement  forms  the  oreat  stand-point  in  the  system 
of  theology  believed  and  maintained  by  Cumberhmd  Presbyterians." — ^p.  16. 

He  has  occasion,  as  may  well  be  conceived,  to  refer  to  Jonathan 
Edwards's  distinction  between  rmhiral  and  moral  ahUity,  It  is  a 
distinction,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  on  which  the  great  American 
metaphysician  seeks  to  ground  the  consistency  of  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  man's  inability  to  do  his  duty  with  his  responsibility  for 
not  doing  it.     Dr.  Bird  says  on  the  subject : — 

"  Here  allow  me  to  say  that  the  terms  natural  ability  and  moral  inabUUy  are 
quite  apt  to  puzzle  the  most  profound  soplust  ^d  the  erudite  theologian  well 
versed  m  the  metaphysics  and  technics  oiiheolof^, 

**  Now,  I  insist  tnat  this  moral  inability  is  nothmg  else  than  natural  inabilit]^, 
an  absolute  inability,  inability  of  the  highest  and  most  perfect  kind,  since  it  is 
an  inability  to  will,  and,  of  necessity,  an  inability  to  act.  By  introducing 
the  word  moral,  it  cannot  be  distinyiisbed  from  natural  inability.  The  attempt 
is  perfectly  vain.  I  therefore  insist  that  the  so-called  natural  ability  is  no 
abuity  at  alL  How  unmeaning  to  assert  that-the  sinner  is  naturally  able  to  do 
what  he  is  naturally  unable  to  will  to  do !  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of 
truth  in  the  assertion  that  natural  ability  to  do  a  thing  consists  in  the  power  to 
do  it,  if  you  will ;  while  at^e  same  time  the  i>ower  to  will,  in  any  direction,  in 
view  of  motives,  is  denied.  If  the  sinner  act  at  all,  he  can  only  act  as  he  wills. 
Action  proceeds  from  will  or  choice.  Where  there  is  no  will,  there  can  be  no 
moral  action.  Consequently  an  inabili^  to  will  is  a  real  inability.  And  there  is 
no  magic  in  the  word  moral  to  make  it  anything  else." — p.  195. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Porter's  pamphlet  on  Foreknowledge  and  Decrees  indi- 
cates that  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  a  peculiarly  inquisitive  and 
penetrative  intellect.  The  true  spirit  of  an  investigator  was  at  work 
within  him  ;  and  he  only  wanted  leisure  and  literary  appliances  to 
have  achieved  still  more  important  results  than  are  realized  in  his 
published  works.  His  Astronomical  Sermons,  especially  in  the  First 
Part,  are, — ^like  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Dr.  Chalmers, — 
ablaze  with  great  conceptions.  There  is,  too,  a  certain  well  sustained 
dignity  of  diction,  which  is  in  harmony  with  his  lofty  theme. 
He  has,  in  the  Second  Part  of  his  work,  two  sermons  on  the  LocaXity 
of  Heamen  and  the  Locality  of  Hell,  respectively.  The  latter  subject, 
especially,  seems  to  have  interested  many  of  his  hearers  in  America ; 
and  it  is,  too,  interesting  to  ourselves^  in  consequence  of  a  strange 
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coincidence.  The  thewy  propounded  by  Dr.  Porter  is,  as  will  be 
known  to  several  of  our  readers,  the  theory  that  was  propounded  in 
private  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Morison  of  Bathgate.  Dr.  Porter 
says  : — 

"Hell  most  be  located  either  in  the  created  universe,  or  else  beyond,  in 
those  voids  of  space  where  silence  and  darkness  reign.  If  it  be  located  in  the 
created  universe,  it  most  be  in  the  earth,  or  in  the  voids  of  space  intervemng 
between  planets  and  systems,  or  else  in  some  orb,  such  as  a  comet,  a  satellite, 
or  a  sun.  The  Scriptares  do  not  warrant  the  conclusion  that  it  is  located  in 
any  of  the  orbs  of  the  universe.  The  fact  that  the  wicked  will  be  punished  in 
bodies,  raised  up,  precludes  the  idea  of  the  interplanetary  spaces  being  the 
locality.  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  theory  of  its  beiuff  located 
in  the  earth.  If  it  were  necessary,  this  could  be  shown  to  be  impoesible.  The 
earth  increases  in  density  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  There  can  be  no  very 
large  cavities,  or  prison  houses,  near  the  centre  of  the  globe  on  which  we  live. 
But  it  IB  needless  to  say  more  as  to  such  a  locality.  Who,  in  this  day,  believes 
it?  The  whole  created  universe,  in  all  its  vastness,  embracing  innumerable 
and  various  worlds,  constitutes  a  great  and  sublime  house — a  created,  physical 
mansion,  star-buHt  and  sun-adorned,  the  house  of  God — a  magnificent  and 
God-like  temi>le,  in  which  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  hallelujahs  of 

florified  ones,  in  divine  harmony,  celebrate  the  praises  of  its  august  Creator  and 
luler.  Within  this  universe-house  the  sigh  of  despair  and  the  groan  of  the 
lost  surely  cannot  be  heard.  Within  this  august  and  gorgeously  illuminated 
temple  there  is  noplace  for  eternal  misery — there  is  no  place  for  incurable  woe — 
there  is  no  fitting  locality  for  Hell.  We  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  place  of 
darkness^  which  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  is  called  the  'blackness  of  darkness.' 

*' We  must  look  beyond  the  created  universe,  into  the  infinitudes  of  space^ 
for  the  locality  of  that  worid  where  the  lawless  ones  are  punished."  **The 
latitude  or  longitude  of  those  outer  re^ons  I  pretend  not  to  determine. 
Not  even  so  much  as  any  relative  position  m  them,  where  Hell  may  be  located, 
do  I  pretend  to  point  out.  The  distance  from  pole  or  equator  is  not  affirmed. 
Anytnin|(  of  this  nature  I  repudiate  and  disclaim.  I  cannot  point  to  the  place 
or  direction  of  space  where  it  is  located.  Course  and  distances  must  be  banished 
from  our  minds,  in  an  iovestiffation  of  this  sort.  But  I  affirm,  led  to  the  con- 
clusion from  the  light  of  the  Scriptures,  that  Hell  is  located  beyond  the  created 
universe,  somewhere  in  the  voids  of  space." 

*'  Says  our  Saviour,  'Many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit 
down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the 
children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast  out  into  oute»darkness.* — Matt,  viii,  12. 
Again,  'Bind  him  band  and  foot,  and  take  him  away  and  cast  him  into  outer 
darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth. ' — Matt,  xzii,  12.  A^ain, 
*  And  cast  ye  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer  darkness.' — Matt,  xxv,  30. 

"  You  will  here  be  so  good  as  not  to  confound  the  word  ouier  with  utUr, 
which  is  often  done.  The  word  outer  is  opposed  to  inner,  as  the  outer  wall  of 
a  town  or  fortification,  an  outer  gate,  or  the  outer  court  of  a  temple.  Beyond 
the  limits  of  the  created  universe  is,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  a 
sense  worthy  of  being  connected  with  the  final  punishment  of  the  wicked,  outer 
darkness.  Where  is  the  outer  darkness  of  the  Scriptures,  if  this  be  not  itt 
Where  is  darkness  answerable  to  the  Scripture  '  outer  darkness,'  save  in  those 
infinite  voids  of  space,  beyond  the  frontiers  and  boundaries  of  the  created  uni- 
verse, where  darlmess  and  night  hold  an  eternal  and  undisturbed  reign? 

'*  Jude  affirms  that  'the  angels  which  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left 
their  own  habitation,  he  hath  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  under  darkness 
unto  the  judgement  of.  the  great  day.'  One  place  of  punishment  serves  for 
both  the  devils  and  for  lost  spirits.  Note  that  fallen  angels  are  in  '  chains 
wider  darkness.*  Satan  is  called  the  prince  of  darkness.  He  is  the  prince  of 
those  fallen  ones  imprisoned  in  darkness ;  and  as  such  delights  in  dark  deeds 
and  dark  councils.  It  is  said  concerning  the  rejecters  of  Gospel,  'when  the 
Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  ms  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the 
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Gospel  of  oar  Lord  Jesua  CluiBi;  who  shall  be  puniahed  with  eyerlaatiiig 
destmction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power. — 
1  Thesa.  i,  7 — 9.  In  this  passa^^e.  in  which  the  apostle  is  treating  of  the  doom 
of  the  finally  impenitent,  two  things  are  affirmed  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
The  first  is,  that  those  '  that  know  not  Qod  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.'  These  characters  are  punished  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  Is  there  a  place  in  the  created  nniyerse  in  which  God's  presence  is  not 
manifested?  Might  it  not  be  said  that  in  those  outer  voids  of  space  God's 
presence  was  not  manifested,  save  in  the  destruction  of  those  lost  ones?  The 
second  is,  that  those  characters  shall  be  punished  '  from  the  glory  of  God's 
power.  *  Wherever  there  are  objects  of  creation,  there  the  glory  of  Grod's  power 
IS  manifested.  To  find  a  locality  where  God's  glorious  power  is  not  maniiested, 
we  must  go  beyond  the  limits  of  creation  into  the  untenanted  voids  of  space. 
In  those  regions  of  space,  desert  and  unoccupied,  where  the  glor^  of  God's 
power  is  not  displayed,  is  the  locality  of  the  punishment  of  lost  spirits,  that  is, 
the  locaUty  of  Hell."— pp.  342—7. 

President  T.  C.  Anderson's  Life  of  Rev.  George  DonneU  is  an 
able  and  well-written  memcir  of  one  of  the  prime  movers  in 
the  Cumberland  moyement,  —  a  preacher  who  held  at  his  girdle 
the  key  of  the  heart.  Mr.  Lowry's  Life  and  Lahours  of  the  kUe  Rev. 
Robert  DonneU  is  an  appropriate  companion- Yolume,  containing  many 
of  Mr.  Donnell's  letters,  and  extracts  from  his  compositions.  Mr. 
Lowry  says : — 

"  It  was  impossible  that  the  personal  appearance  of  Mr.  Donnell  should  ever 
be  forgotten,  after  seeing  him  m  tiie  puipit.  He  was  a  man  of  large  frame, 
well  proportioned,  and  somewhat  incuned  to  corpulency.  His  countenance, 
thougn  expressive  of  great  intelligence,  was  marked  rather  with  a  calm  dignity 
and  solidity  than  vivacity.  His  eyes,  when  in  repose,  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  slumberin|^  intellect ;  but  in  the  heated  action  of  his  mind,  under 
excitement,  they  exhibited,  particularly  in  the  pulpit,  a  dazzling  ghure,  indicat- 
ing a  heart  softened  under  the  influence  of  truth,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

"  His  social  habits  were  no  less  attractive  than  iiis  personal  appearance.  In 
company  his  manner  was  easy  and  pleasant,  but  always  marked  with  unaffected 
dignity,  "—p.  202. 

Mr.  Lowry  introduces  a  long  list  of  testimonies  from  various  clergy- 
men, in  reference  to  Mr.  Donnell's  remarkable  powers  as  a  preacher. 
Dr.  A.  M.  Bryan,  for  instance,  says  : — 

"  I  first  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Donnell  preach  about  thirty-nine  years  ago.  I 
thought  him  one  of  -the  finest  looking  and  most  dignified  men  I  had  ever  seen 
in  the  pulpit.     It  was  at  a  camp-meetinff  near  Russdlville,  Ky. 

'*  After  j^reaching  a  most  powerful  and  effective  sermon,  on  the  love  of  God 
in  giving  his  Son  to  die  for  a  lost  and  ruined  world,  he  came  out  of  the  pulpit, 
as  was  common  in  that  day  with  the  preachers  of  our  church,  and  passed 
through  the  congregation,  singing  and  shaking  hands  with  the  people.  I  stood 
leaning  against  the  pulpit,  much  affected  with  the  sermon,  as  he  came  out, 
when  he  laid  his  hand  gently  ob  mv  head,  saying,  '  Oh,-  my  son,  you  must  have 
reli^on.'  I  then  and  tnere  formed  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  disciple  of  Jesus 
Chnst.  Four  years  afterwards,  I  was  introduced  into  the  ministiy ;  and  I  still 
remember,  with  much  tenderness,  the  name  of  Donnell,  as  the  chief  instru- 
ment, under  God,  of  my  conversion.  I  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  most 
forcible  and  powerful  preachers  I  ever  heard." — ^p.  267. 

MahUm^s  Letters  are  brimful  of  direct  and  outspoken  good  sense, 
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often  very  pungeniiy  expressed.  They  make  one  smart;  but  tiiey  afe 
we  doubt  not,  wholesomely  medicinal.  The  pills  which  the  author 
feels  it  incumbent  on  him  to  prescribe  to  his  patients  are  not  sugared. 
The  bracing  bitters  are  not  diluted.  He  says,  for  example,  to  a 
young  preacher: — 

*'  You  must  make  a  distinction  between  the  message  and  him  who  bears  it. 
If  yon  present  yourself  in  such  a  way  that  they  reject  you,  and  do  not  want 
you,  and  will  not  have  you,  you  are  not  to  conclude  that  they  are  unworthy, 
«nd  do  not  appreciate  the  Gospel.  Their  objection  may  be  to  you,  and  it  may 
be  well  founded,  or  you  may  not  suit  that  particular  people.  Then  go  some* 
where  else  and  try  it  again,  and  so  deport  yourself  that  you  may  not  be  in  the 
way  of  the  Gospel.  Let  me  turn  your  attention  to  a  few  things  thai  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  usefulness  of  ministers : — 

''1.  They  sometimes  make  an  over-estimate  of  themselves,  and  quarrel  with 
the  world  because  it  will  not  subscribe  to  it." 

"  2.  They  often  overprize  their  labours  in  the  pulpit.'' 

"  3.  Many  preachers  support  an  unreasonable  amount  of  pride,  which  they 
call  modesty.  — ^pp.  44,  45. 

This  is  hard  hitting ;  and  there  is  hitting  far  harder  still  in  the  rest 
of  the  volume.     But  faithful  are  the  '  blows '  of  a  friend. 

The  two  volumes  by  Mr.  Crisman  and  Dr.  Beard,  respectively,  on 
the  Origin  and  Doctrines  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Chtirchf  and, 
W/ty  am  I  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ?  are  intended  to  be  hand-  and 
handy-books.     And  they  admirably  subserve  their  purpose. 

The  Psalms  and  Hymns  is  a  beautiful  volume, — containing  one  of 
the  best  selections,  which  we  have  seen,  from  the  best  materials 
that  are  available  for  the  service  of  song. 

Alice  McDonald  is  a  tale,  founded  on  facts.  The  author  has  the 
true  instinct  for  seizing  the  essence  of  character,  and  delineating  its 
natural  outcome  and  development.  He  has  both  pathos  and  humoTir; 
and  knows  instinctively  how  to  touch  the  spriz]^  of  the  heart 
Altogether,  he  fairly  carries  captive  the  sympathies  of  his  readers. 

In  The  Theological  Medium^ — a  Quarterly  Journal,  imder  the  able 
superintendence  of  Dr.  Blake, — ^there  is  the  augury  of  abundant 
weedth  of  contributions  to  theological  science.  It  is  called  Medium^ 
because  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians  have  been  led,  in  consequence 
of  their  peculiar  ecclesiastical  relationships,  to  look  upon  themselves 
as  occupying  middle  grovmd  between  Calvinists  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Arminians  on  the  other.  Not  that  they  would  draw  a  precisely 
medial  or  meridian  Mne,  leaving  equal  hemispheres  on  either  side. 
But  they  do  go  between  the  two  '  isms,*  abandoning  the  wniversal 
foreordinationj  limited  a^tonement,  unconditional  predestination,  and 
necessitating  grace  of  the  Calvinists,  but  yet  not  accepting,  on  the 
side  of  Arminians,  the  tenet  of  the  de/ectibility  of  beUevers  of  the 
Gospel.  Arminius  himself  would  not  have  condemned  them  for 
this  exception.    But  both  the  supralapsarians  and  the  sublapsarians  of 
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ihe  Synod  of  Dort  would  have  laid  their  ban  upon  them;  for  the  yery 
first  "  error,"  in  the  article  of  perseverance,  which  they  "  reject,"  is 
the  opinion  of  those  "  who  teach  that  perseverance  is  not  the  effect  of 
(unconditional)  election,"  but  a  condi^on  of  the  **  New  Covenant  to  be 
performed  by  man  of  free  will."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Theological 
Medittm  is  an  eminently  spirited  periodical.  Hie  wide  range  of 
topics,  which  are  discussed  in  its  pages,  gives  evidence  of  an  expan- 
siveness  of  research,  which  must  be,  we  should  imagine,  of  the 
utmost  moment  for  the  future  vitality  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian movement.  Among  the  articles  in  the  volume  before  us,  there 
are  essays  on  the  following  subjects, — Ths  Inca/mation — its  object; — 
Langrwge ;^State  of  the  dead;— The  CaUe  of  God ;— The  Spiritual 
FawUy  ; — History  of  Infwat  Baptism  ; — Two  kinds  of  Decrees  ; — The 
Day  of^  Six  Creative  Days; — Ministerial  Education; — Justification; 
— Sources  of  Errors  in  Theology  ; — Ministerial  Character  of  Christ ; — 
The  best  Key  of  Interpretation; — The  Scriptures ; — Ministerial  Sup- 
port ; — Divinity  of  Christ ; — Christian  Ministry  of  the  Future; — "  / 
am  that  I  am;** — Foreknowledge  and  Decrees; — Language  and  its 
uses; — The  Sojourn  in  Egypt; — The  Eternal  N(no ; — Practical  The- 
ology ; — The  Abrahamic  Covenant ; — The  Power  of  the  Cross  ; — Faith  ; 
—''The  Plymouth  Pulpit ;  "—Mutability  of  Moral  Distinctions  ;—The 
Church,  its  Strength,  &c.,  drc.  There  is  a  healthy  vigovu:  and  manly 
independence  running  through  the  great  bulk  of  these  articles. 

The  History  of  the  C/iristian  Church  in  general,  and  of  the  Cumr 
berland  Pre^terian  Church  in  particular,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Smith,  was  published  so  long  ago  as  1835.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have 
occupied,  for  a  considerable  period,  a  somewhat  prominent  position 
among  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  He  was,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  original  editor  of  the  Cuni)erland  Presbyterian  newspaper.  But 
by  and  by  his  relations  with  his  brethren  got  complicated.  He  witii- 
drew  from  their  communion,  and  became  United  States  consul  in 
Dundee,  where  he  died  not  long  ago.  His  History  is  quite  a  creditable 
work,  as  an  epitome,  though  it  is  somewhat  deficient  in  literary 
accuracy  and  grace. 

We  have  reserved  for  our  last  notice  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Beard, — 
his  Lectures  on  Theology,  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  theological 
science,  being  admirable  alike  in  the  matter  of  conception  and  in  the 
mangier  of  execution.  Traces  and  sunbeams  of  superior  intellectual 
culture  are  apparent  on  every  page.  And,  coupled  with  this  culture, 
there  is  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  candour,  which  eminently  fits  Dr. 
Beard  for  looking  first  on  this  side  of  a  great  and  difficult  subject, 
and  then  on  that,  and  deliberating  calmly  ere  he  come  to  a  conclusion. 
Even  when  his  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  he  seems  still  to  leave  an 
opemng  somewhere  for  farther  light, — having  confidence  that,  as  there 
has  been,  so  there  will  still  continue  to  be,  a  progressive  development 
of  theological  science.  He  says  in  the  last  Lecture  of  his  third 
volume, — 
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"  What  are  we  to  expect  in  the  fatnre  ?  We  have  seen  that  nature  ia  progres- 
sive in  its  developments  ;  that  the  reveUtion  which  God  made  to  man  was  made 
progressively ;  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  development  in  the  science  of 
mterpretation,  and,  as  a  consequence,  in  the  science  of  uieology,  from  the  days 
of  the  immediate  sncceesors  of  the  apostles  np  to  our  own  time  ;  and  that  other 
practical  and  useful  sciences  have  oeen  greatly  advanced,  and  some  of  them 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  created  within  a  few  years.  My  conclusion  is, 
that  theology  will  not  be  stationary  at  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached. 
Will  other  sciences  become  stationary  ?  It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  ?  Has  the 
geologist  turned  every  stone,  and  examined  every  crevice?  Not  so.  Has  the 
chemist  penetrated  into  all  the  arcana  of  nature  ?  As  he  advances,  does  he  not 
see  the  held  widening  before  him  ?  How  was  it  with  England's  astronomer  t 
AVhen  he  was  dazzling  Christendom  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  discoveries,  he 
said,  '  I  seem  to  myseu  like  a  child^icking  up  a  shell  here  and  there  on  the 
shore  of  the  great  ocean  of  truth.'  Have  the  theologians  of  the  past  done  all 
that  can  be  done  in  their  department  of  inquiry  ?  Have  they  sounded  every 
depth,  or  removed  every  obscurity?  It  is  plain  that  they  have  not."  **To 
believe  that  wisdom  wUl  die  wiih  ua  would  be  a  dark  prospect  f* — ^pp.  369,  370. 

These  are  noble  sentiments — ^the  utterances  surely  of  a  great  and  noble 
nature.  In  the  Ini/roduct>ory  Address,  which  constitutes  the  first 
Lecture  of  the  first  Volume,  Dr.  Beard  refers  to  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  essence  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Theology.     He  says : — 

'*  If  it  is  not  scripturally  and  experimentally  true  that  salvation  is  of  grace  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  in  like  manner  scripturally,  experimentally,  and  metaphysically 
true,  that  this  salvation  has  an  essential  connection  with  personal  volition  and 
personal  action,  I  do  not  know  what  is  true.  I  understana  this  to  be  the  essence 
of  Cumberland  Presbyterianism.  It  is  practical  theology ;  it  is  the  theology  of 
the  Bible.  Let  me  be  indulged  in  the  statement,  that  m^  abiding  impression  is, 
that  the  whole  svstem  of  reu^on  is  more  practical  than  it  has  been  mostly  con- 
sidered. The  Bible  is  pre-enunently  a  practical  book.  It  can  never  be  explained 
without  the  application  of  practical  criteria.  Every  system  of  theology,  there- 
fore, which  is  derived  from  the  Bible  should  prommently  exhibit  the  practical 
feature.  It  should  appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  men  in  its  requisitions.  The 
intermediate  theology  certainly  fulfils  this  law.  Every  Christian  feels  that,  if 
saved,  he  must  be  saved  by  grace,  and  he  as  sensibly  feels  that  salvation  is  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  neglect  of  duty." — pp.  25,  26.  i 

By  "  intermediate  theology,"  Dr.  Beard  understands  the  theology  of 
the  (Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  as  occupying  that  intermediate 
position  between  Calvinism  aiid  Arminianism,  that  has  already  been 
referred  to.  His  duties  as  Professor  of  "  Systematic  Theology  "  have 
naturally  led  him  to  give  much  of  his  attention  to  systems,  and  their 
mutual  relations.  He  refers  to  his  own  systematic  standpoint  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"The  distinguishii^  feature  of  Cumberland  Presbyterianism  is,  that  while  it 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  it  receives  the  doctrine  of  perseverance. 
Both  the  Predestinarian  and  Arminian  connect  these  doctrines.  The  Predes* 
tinarian  bases  the  doctrine  of  perseverance  upon  that  of  predestination;  the 
Arminian,  for  the  reasoftthat  he  rejects  the  latter,  rejects  the  former." 

**  In  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  thete  are  two  doctrinal  tendencies 
— ^the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian.  We  find  the  same  tendencies,  however, 
in  other  communions.  The  first  ministers  of  this  Church,  whilst  they  rejected 
and  denounced  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  predestination,  so  interpreted  as  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  free  agency,  certainly  had  very  few  Arminian  sympathies. 
They  considered  their  theology  a  modified  Presbyterian  or  Calvinistic  theology. 
They  defined  their  theolo^cal  ground  very  distinctly.  It  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  there  \a  now  a  prevading  tendency  to  Arminianism.     To  what  extent  that 
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tendency  will  lead,  time  will  determine.  It  will  cany  everything  before  it,  or 
stimulate  the  contrary  tendency,  and  opposing  parties  will  be  onranized.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  however,  that  there  is  conservatism  enough  in  the  Ghorch  to  keep 
it  in  its  primitive  doctrinal  statns,  combining,  as  it  does,  the  great  practical 
features  of  the  evangelical  theology— salvation  by  grace,  by  grace  connected 
with  duty."— vol.  i,  pp.  55,  56. 

Dr.JBeard  is  thus  looking  ahead, — ^thoughtfully,  soberly,  calmly; — but 
with  a  little  element  of  anxiety.  And  yet,  perhaps,  some  other  result 
may  be  realized  than  what  can  be  accurately  mapped  out  by  the  help 
of  the  boundary-lines  of  competing  or  conterminous  Systems  of 
theology.  As  one  may  hold  by  "  the  perseverance  of  the  saints,"  and 
yet  be  no  CalviniBt;  so  one  may  hold  by  **  the  defectibility  of  believers," 
and  yet  be  no  Arminian.  We  may  hold  simply  by  the  Gospel,  which 
is  neither  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand,  nor  Arminianism  on  the  other. 
It  is,  as  we  in  Scotland  have  been  led  to  hope  and  believe,  something 
very  like  Evangelical  Unionism.  "We  of  the  Evangelical  Union  believe 
that  we  may  be  permitted  to  drop  out  of  view,  in  our  basis  of  co- 
operation, and  even  in  our  platform  of  incorporative  ecclesiastical  unity, 
many  of  the  distinctions  of  human  systems,  whicli  have  hitherto  kept 
good  men  and  true,  thoroughly  evangelical  men,  too  far  apart.  Hence 
our  name,  "  EvamgelicaZ  Union."  Hence  too  the  provisional  character 
of  our  Doctrinal  Declaraiion,  as  containing  indeed  an  honest  manifesto 
of  our  actual  belief,  but  by  no  means  the  rigid  Final  Form  in  which  our 
theological  thoughts  must,  for  all  time  to  come,  be  moulded  and  stereo- 
typed. We  hope  that,  in  this  matter,  we  have  taken  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  We  have  not  been  able  to  do  all  that  we  wished  to 
do.  We  were  compelled  to  defend  ourselves,  and  thus  to  make  polemi- 
cal references  which  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  have  withheld. 
But  it  has  been  our  aim — ^however  inadequately  and  imperfectly  carried 
out — ^to  elevate  to  a  pedestal  of  proud  pre-eminence  and  prominence 
those  grand  essentials  of  Christianity,  which  are  indispensable  for 
spiritual  peace,  and  joy,  and  lively  hope,  and  holiness,  and  everlasting 
life,  and  glory. 

In  his  first  volume.  Dr.  Beard  discusses  with  marked  ability  ike 
Existence  and  Attributes  of  God,  the  Trinity ,  the  Divinity  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  his  second  volume  he  treats,  with  the  same  manifest  ability, 
of  the  Law;  Sin;  Atonement — its  Necessity,  Nature,  amd  Extent;  Divine 
Influence;  Faith;  Regeneration;  Perseverance,  He  argues  for  the 
universality  of  the  atonement, — (1.)  from  the  nature  of  the  atone- 
ment itself;  (2.)  from  the  two  objects  contemplated  in  its  provision — 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man  ;  (3.)  from  the  character 
of  Christ,  the  Mediator ;  (4.)  from  the  character  of  God,  as  developed 
in  it;  (5.)  from  the  reli^onship  which  men  sustain  to  God;  (6.) 
from  analogy  ;  (7.)  from  Christian  experience ;  (8.)  from  explicit 
testimonies  of  Scripture.  This  last  branch  of  the  subject  he  treats  at 
great  length,  and  with  a  cumulative  force  of  argument  that  is  emin- 
ently convincing.  In  disposing  of  the  objections  to  his  great  con- 
clusion, he  has  tiie  following  remarks  : — 

'*  Bat  another  difficult  inquiry  comes  up  :  If  we  admit  that  the  atonement 
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was  really  made  for  all,  and  intended  for  all,  must  we  not  admit  that  the  inten- 
tion of  God  is  froBtrateid,  since  all  are  not  saved  ? 

"1.  This  difficulty  arises  from  an  impression  that  if  we  admit  that  the  inten- 
tion of  God  is  frustrated  in  any  case,  it  is  an  implied  acknowledgement  of  an 
imbecility  on  his  part,  inconsistent  with  his  character.  Whatever  may  resolt 
from  snch  an  admission,  we  are  compelled  to  make  it.  It  is  a  plain  case  that 
the  intention  of  God  is  fmstrated  in  thousands  of  instances.  Jbid  God  intend 
that  man  should  fall  ?  I  cannot — I  dare  not — say  that  he  did.  He  foreknew 
that  man  would  fail,  and  made  provision  for  the  event.  But,  if  I  go  beyond 
this  point  in  my  admissions,  I  transcend  the  limits  of  the  record.  Sian,  how- 
ever, did  fall.  Still,  every  circumstance  connected  with  his  previous  history 
indicates  that  God  intended  his  continuance  in  obedience  and  holiness.  Did 
'God  intend  that  Judas  should  betray  his  Master,  that  Peter  should  deny  him, 
that  the  Jews  should  falsely  accuse  nim,  that  he  should  be  delivered  up  throu^ 
the  weakness  of  Pilate  to  be  crucified  and  slain?  God  foreknew  all  these 
things,  and  revealed  them  to  us  ;  but  I  dare  not  myself  say  that  he  intended 
them. 

"  2.  The  foregoing  are  but  specimens  of  thousands  of  instances  in  which,  if 
we  have  any  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  God,  we  must  admit  that  his  inten- 
tions have  been  frustrated.  Every  sin  is  a  contravention,  and  thus  a  frustra- 
tion, of  the  will  of  God.  He  says,  '  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all 
my  pleasure.'  When  he  says  this,  he  speaks  truly.  No  serious  man  doubts  it. 
But,  still,  God  is  not  the  omy  agent  in  the  universe.  He  is  a  sovereign ;  but 
he  exercises  his  sovereignty  over  moral  agents.  He  governs  them  upon  moral 
principles.  In  a  moral  government  it  must  always  be  possible  for  the  wiU  of 
the  governor  to  be  frustrated.  I  illustrate  :  A  wise  and  good  man  establishes 
a  government  over  a  portion  of  his  f^ow-men.  He  sinc^*ely  intends  the  pro- 
motion of  their  happiness.  Still,  their  happiness  is  inseparable  from  their 
obedience.  Some  of  them,  or  all  of  them,  disobey.  His  benevolent  intentions 
are  thwarted.  It  must  be  so  from  the  very  nature  of  moral  agency.  I  mean, 
such  a  liability  must  exist." — ^voL  ii,  pp.  241,  242. 

We  in  Scotland  would  use  the  word  desire  instead  of  intention. 
But  how  important  Dr.  Beard's  reasoning  !  and  how  exceedingly  well 
put  I 

As  regards  faith,  Dr.  Beard  takes  it  to  be  '*  confidence  or  trust  in 
God,  or  in  Christ — ^the  Mediator  between  God  and  men."  We  agree. 
It  is  confidence.  It  is  trust  And  yet  the  adherents  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union  in  Scotland  generally  suppose  that,  as  there  is  but  one  verb 
believe  relative  to  the  two  noims  /cdth  and  bdief,  so  believing  is  the 
primary  form  of  /aitli.  In  other  words,  we  suppose  ^h&t/aUh  is,  in 
its  last  analysis,  believing,  and  that  hence,  in  virtue  of  its  psycho- 
logical peculuirity  as  believi/ng,  it  leads  us,  in  the  matter  of  salvation, 
to  keep  the  eye  of  the  mind  fixed  on  the  objective  grownd  of  confidence 
or  trust,  A  certain  divine  testimony  has  been  given.  A  certain 
divine  message  is  to  be  credited.  There  is  needed  the  ''  know- 
ledge of  the  truth"  concerning  a  certain  divine  reality,  which  "to 
know"  is  "  life  eternal,"  and  which,  when  known,  is  found  to  be,  in 
its  own  essential  nature,  divinely  fitted  to  elicit  confidence  and  trust. 
This  regress  in  thought,  firom  trust  and  confidence  to  believing,  though 
general,  if  not  universal,  among  Evangelical  Unionists,  is  not  peculiar 
to  them.  Many  of  the  most  ifiustrious  theologians  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical denominations  in  Scotland  have  contended  for  the  same  view. 
Dr.  Erskine  of  the  Established  Church,  the  distinguished  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Jonathan  Edwards  of  America,  contended  for  it. 
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Dr.  Chalmeirs  of  the  Free  Churcli  admitted  it.  Dr.  John  Brown  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  contended  for  it.  So  did  Dr.  Wardlaw 
of  the  Congregationalists.  Dr.  Beard,  though  not  taking  quite  the 
same  view,  brings  out,  in  the  following  extract,  most  important  aspects 
of  the  subject : — 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  faith — as  a  faith  of 
miracles,  a  historical  faith,  a  common  faith.  I  mention  these  as  specimens. 
Snch  a  division,  however,  is  unnecessary.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary,  bat  it 
misleads.  Faith  is  a  simple  exercise,  directed,  it  is  tme,  towards  different 
objects ;  and  the  results,  of  course,  are  as  different  as  the  objects  towards  which 
it  IS  directed.  Still,  the  exercise  is  in  all  cases  the  same — it  is  confidence.  A 
historical  faith  has  for  its  objects  the  facts  of  history.  Faith  in  the  existence  of 
God  has  for  its  object  the  facts,  whether  found  in  nature  or  in  revelation,  which 
fllustrates  this  great  truth.  A  faith  of  miracles  has  for  its  object  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.  Faith  in  Qod,  properly  so  called— such  a  faith  as  Abraham 
exercised  when  it  is  said,  '  he  believed  m  the  Lord,  and  he  counted  it  to  him 
for  righteousness,' — ^has  God  himself  for  its  object— God  in  his  moral  character. 
He  l]«lieved  that  the  iut^ity  of  God  was  such  that  he  might  rely  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  his  word.  His  confidence  was  in  God  himself  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  word.  Faith  in  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  has  the  facts  which  illustrate 
the  truth  of  his  Messiahship  for  its  object.  Faith  in  Christ,  properly  so  cidled, 
has  Christ  himself  for  its  object.  Faith  in  Christ  as  its  chief  object  is  what  we 
call  evangelical  faith.     It  is  such  a  faith  as  the  Gospel  authorizes. 

'*  It  is  thus  seen  that,  whilst  faith  may  be  directed  to  a  great  variety  of 
objects,  and,  of  course,  may  be  exercised  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  a  great 
variety  of  r^ults  may  follow,  still  the  exercise  itself  is  in  all  cases  the  same  :  it 
IB  confidence."— vol.  ii,  331,  332. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  volume,  Dr.  Beard  has  seven  lectures  on 
tlie  Fersevercmce  of  the  Saints, — a  subject  on  which  the  Evangelical 
Union  gives  forth,  as  a  union,  no  deliverance  whatsoever.  Its  minis- 
ters, we  presume,  hold  in  general,  along  with  the  fathers  of  the  three 
first  centuries,  that  there  are  degrees  in  true  faith,  and  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degrees  only  that  absolute  confirmation  and  immovability 
are  realized.  They  believe,  however,  that  such  absolute  confirmation 
and  immovability  are  realizable  and  realized.  They  believe,  further, 
that  absolute  confirmation  and  immovability  are  the  true,  proper,  and 
normal  development  of  all  true  fiedth.  All  goodness,  as  they  conceive, 
tends  towards  its  own  conservation.  All  increasable  goodness  tends 
towards  its  own  consummation.  Ail  saintship  tends  to  perseverance. 
The  peace  of  the  people  of  €kxi  should  naturally,  and  does  naturally, 
flow,  "  like  a  river," — on,  and  on,  and  still  on.  So  does  their  purity. 
So  does  all  that  is  right  in  their  experience.  Hence  it  is  of  the 
nature  of  true  faith  to  grow,  as  well  as  to  live.  If  it  do  not  grow  on 
the  one  hand,  or  if  it  grow  backward  on  the  other,'  and  decay  and 
wither  and  die,  an  abnormal  arrestment  has  taken  place.  €k>d  has 
to  say,  "I  would;  but  ye  would  not."  If  it  be  admitted,  in  the 
interest  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, — and  Dr.  Beard  expressly  admits 
it, — that  '*  it  must  always  be  possible,  in  a  moral  government,  for  the 
will  of  the  governor  to  be  frustrated "  (vol.  ii,  p.  242),  then  we 
should  certainly,  for  our  part,  be  prepared  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  natural  growth  in  all  true  faith,  and  that,  as  the  growth 
proceeds,  there  is  more  and  more  reason  to  cherish  the  hope,  and 
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ultimately  the  assurance,  that  it  will  increase  to  perfect  maturity. 
K  the  acorn  planted  by  the  Spirit  of  God  escape  the  Apollyons  that 
burrow  in  the  mire,  and  if  the  sapling  escape  the  other  wanton 
Apollyons  that  prowl  about  in  the  dark  and  take  pleasure  in  desolating 
the  fair  terrestrial  paradise  of  God,  there  is  not  much  to  fear  in  refer- 
ence to  the  majestic  tree,  when  once  its  roots  have  struck  deep,  and 
its  arms  are  lifted  far  aloft  toward  the  skies. 

The  last  volume  of  Dr.  Beard's  Lectmres  on  Theology  is,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  best  of  the  three.  The  maturity  is,  if  possible,  maturer  stilL 
And  the  soul  of  the  author  goes  out,  with  increasing  longings,  to  all 
his  brethren  of  every  name  and  denomination.     He  says  : — 

"  I  know  and  feel, — and  the  conviction,  deeply  wrought,  gives  me  increasing 
pleasure  as  years  multiply, — ^that  though  we  seem  to  be  manyy  we  are,  neverthe- 
less, one — *all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.*  I  hope,  therefore,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
dedicate  this,  the  conclusion  of  my  work,  also  not  only  to  my  Christian 
brethren  of  my  own  Communion,  but  to  Christian  brethren  of  all  dommunions 
who  honour  and  love  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  €k)d  and 
Saviour." — vol.  iii,  pp.  7.  8. 

He  treats  in  this  volume,  among  other  topics,  of  Saiictification;  of 
Deat/iy  Heaven,  and  HeU;  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord! 9  Sv/pper;  and  of 
Fredestination,  He  has,  in  particular,  some  exceedingly  able  discus- 
sions on  Predestination,  In  considering,  for  example,  Acts  ii,  23, 
**  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain," 
he,  says : — 

**  Two  questions,  however,  will  come  up,  and  they  might  as  well  be  considered 
here. 

' '  1 .  'If  Christ  was  delivered  up  for  suffering  and  death,  how  could  his  mission 
have  been  fulfilled  without  the  wicked  agency  of  the  Jews  in  putttng  him  to 
death?' 

**2.  *  Did  not  his  appointment  to  death  on  the  part  of  God  of  necessity  imply 
the  appointment  of  the  Jews  to  their  part  in  the  terrible  tragedy  ? ' 

**  These  questions  are  sincerely  asked,  and  should  be  seriously  and  kindly 
answered. 

"1.  In  answer,  then,  to  the  first,  I  should  certainly  express  myself  with  great 
circumsx>ection  and  moderation.  But  I  myself  inquire,  Can  we  limit  infinite 
wisdom  and  infinite  power  to  one  particular  means  of  effecting  a  great  end?  and 
especially  can  we  limit  them  to  a  means  unrighteous,  oppressive,  and  cruel  ? 
Could  not  our  Saviour  have  suffered  and  died  in  some  other  manner  ?  I  do  not 
pretend  to  speculate  upon  the  possible  manner ;  but  still  I  press  the  question, 
whether  the  end  coula  not  have  been  gained  by  other  means.  This  question  is 
not  idly  or  evasively  presented.  Under  the  old  dispensation  it  was  necessary ' 
that  the  victim  shoida  be  sacrificed,  but  it  was  not  necessary  that  there  shoidd 
be  cruel  and  outrageous  treatment,  or  wrong-doing  of  any  kind,  (xod  appointed 
no  such  thing,  and  would,  unauestionably,  have  prohibited  everything  of  the 
kind.  There  was  a  constituted  agency,  and  no  irregular  or  unnecessary  violence 
was  inflicted.  It  was  necessary  that  Jacob's  family  should  be  preserved;  it 
was  probably  necessary  that  they  should  go  down  to  E«gypt  for  that  purpose, 
and  it  was  perhaps  necessary  that  Joseph  should  so  before  them  to  prepare  their 
way.  But  were  the  wickechiess  and  cruelty  of  Joseph's  brethren  necessary  as 
means  of  sending  him  thither?  If  we  insist  that  these  were  necessary  links  in 
this  chain  of  providences,  do  we  not  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  evil-doing 
that  sood  may  come  ?  But  the  apostle  condemns  this  mode  of  reasoning.  He 
considers  it  a  slander  to  be  charged  with  such  reasoning.     Our  own  generous 
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iiistincts  oondenm  it.  Am  I  not  correct  in  this  statement  ?  No  serioos  man 
will  insist  that  it  is  necessary  to  '  do  evil  that  good  may  come.'  But  if  the 
murderous  conduct  of  the  Jews  was  necessary,  evil-doing  was  necessary  that 
good  miffht  come. 

'*  To  tiie  second  question  I  answer,  No.  God  appointed  his  Son  to  suffering 
and  death,  but  Judas  acknowledged  the  truth  when  he  said,  with  terrible  com- 
punction, 'I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  mnoceiU  blood.'  What- 
ever God  may  have  appointed,  Judas  committed  a  great  crime.  And  the  Jews 
were  murderers  in  the  most  unmitigated  sense  of  the  term.  I  present  an  illus- 
tration :  A  man  is  condemned  to  death ;  a  regular  infliction  of  the  punishment 
would  not  be  murder ;  but  when  the  day  of  execution  arrives,  an  impatient  and 
vindictive  mob  turns  aside  the  course  of  law  and  takes  the  work  into  its  own 
hands.  Death  is  the  result ;  but  was  the  agency  of  the  mob  necessary  to  the 
end  ?  Did  it  make  any  part  of  the  original  appointment  ?  I  do  not  present  this 
as  a  parallel  case.  There  can  be  no  piu^el  found  in  human  transactions.  The 
mission  of  the  Son  of  God  was  unique  ;  it  was  like  itself.  Still,  we  may  find 
illustrations  which  faintly  shadow  forth  its  parts.  I  cannot  make  the  admis- 
sion that  sin  is  necessary  to  any  good,  great  or  small.  '  Qod  did,  bv  the  most 
wise  and  holy  counsel  of  his  own  will,  (ktermine  to  brins  to  pass  what  should 
be  for  his  own  glory.'  Again,  *  The  decrees  of  Gk>d  are  nis  purpose,  whereby, 
according  to  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  he  hath  foreordained  to  bring  to  pass 
what  shidl  be  for  his  own  glory ;'  but  '  sin  not  being  for  his  own  glory,  there- 
fore he  hath  not  decreed  it?  God  foresees  sin  ;  may  provide  against  it ;  may 
bring  glory  out  of  it ;  has  done  so  in  the  great  transgression  which  involved  our 
race  ;  out  all  great  and  good  ends  in  the  universe  could  be  accomplished  with- 
out it.  The  cross  of  Cnrist  is  the  symbol  of  our  salvation  ;  it  has  furnished 
a  watchword  for  the  Church  during  two  thousand  vears.  The  cross  is  that  in 
which  every  Christian  minister  glories ;  it  is  the  hope  of  every  anxious  and 
trembling  penitent ;  yet  the  very  descendants  of  the  foolish  and  mvolous  Jews, 
who  clamoured  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  have  become  a  doomed 
race.  In  all  these  statements  I  am  certaiuly  sustained  by  the  Scriptures  and 
by  facts.  My  philosophy  may  falter  here ;  but  in  these  guides  upon  which  I 
thus  rely  there  is  no  faltering.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that  Christ's  appoint- 
ment to  death  on  the  part  of  God  did  not  of  necessity  imply  the  appointment  of 
the  Jews  to  the  part  which  they  acted  in  the  temble  tragedy. '^voL  iii,  pp. 
381—3. 

This  is  admirable,  and  admirably  able.  Dr.  Beard  makes  the  true 
state  of  the  case  shine  in  its  own  light.  On  the  kindred  passage  in 
Acts  iv,  27,  28 — "  For  of  a  truth  against  thy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom 
thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and  Pontius  Pilate.,  with  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  x>eople  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together  for  to  do  whatsoever 
thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done  " — Dr.  Beard 
says  :— 

**  I  have  already  taken  the  position  that  sin  is  not  necessary.  I  cannot  be 
removed  from  this  position.  The  doctrine  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  is,  that 
'  sin  not  being  for  God's  glory,  therefore  he  hath  not  decreed  it.'  Can  we  assume 
any  other  ground  ?  Can  we  say  that  God  has  decreed  sin?  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  passage  is,  that  these  wicked  agencies  '  were  gathered  together  for  to  do 
whatsoever  the  hand  and  counsel  of  God  determined  before  to  be  done.'  Does 
the  passage  teach  that  the  great  wickedness  of  these  men,  in  the  maltreatment 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Saviour,  was  determined  beforehand,  or  that  the  suffer- 
ings and  death  of  the  Saviour,  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  were  determined,  and  that 
these  afi;encies  interposed  as  a  mob,  and  did  murderously  what  might  have  been 
done  otherwise?  Did  €rod  appoint  that  Christ  should  be  a  sufferer,  and  that  he 
should  die  for  sin?  or  did  he  appoint  that  Herod,  and  Pilate,  and  the  Gentiles, 
and  the  people  of  the  Jews  should,  in  a  cruel  and  fiendish  manner,  inflict  those 
sufferings  and  that  death  ?  Of  the  two  latter  questions,  I  answer  the  first  in 
the  affirmative.     God  did  appoint  the  Saviour  to  sufferings  and  death  for  sin. 
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In  answer  to  the  second  qaestion,  I  insist  that  he  did  not  appoint  the  particnlar 
aeencies  which  employed  themselyes  in  the  transaction,  nor  the  manner  in  whidi 
those  agencies  acted,  for  the  reason  that  such  an  appointment  would  have 
involved  a  great  deal  of  criminality;  at  least,  such  is  a  first  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  a  reasoner.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  hypercriticiu,  and  especially 
I  would  not  evade  the  truth  revealed ;  still,  I  ofiFer  the  foregoing  as  an  expli- 
nation  of  the  passage.     I  think  it  the  true  explanation  for  two  reasons : 

"  First,  It  18  clearly  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of  the  former  passage 
considered.  '  The  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God '  rdated  to 
the  deHverii^  of  the  Saviour,  and  not  to  the  cruel  and  widied  manner  in  which 
he  was  crucified  and  slain.  The  expressions  of  the  present  passage  are  veiy 
similar,  and  my  inference  is,  that  the  same  doctrine  is,  although  not  literally^ 
yet  substantldUy  set  forth. 

''Secondly,  It  relieves  the  determination  of  GUxL  from  any  odium  whi<^ 
miffht  be  attskched  to  it  from  its  embodying,  apparently,  at  least,  the  cruelty 
and  wickedness  of  the  most  cruel  and  wicked  of  all  acts.  If  we  say  that  the  deter- 
mination of  God  relates  to,  and  includes,  all  that  was  done  by  Herod,  and  Pilate, 
and  Uie  G^entiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel  on  this  occasion,  it  seems  to  me  thai 
we  say  hard  things.  For  myself,  I  shrink  from  any  exposition  which  would 
place  the  divine  administration  in  so  unfavourable  a  light.  Still,  I  should  feel 
bound  to  receive  and  acknowledge  all  this,  and  to  close  my  lips  in  sil^it  sub- 
mission, if  I  found  it  clearly  developed  in  the  text.  I  do  not  so  find  it  there, 
and,  of  course,  feel  myself  under  no  necessity  of  receiving  it.'' — ^vol.  iii,  383 — 4. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  more  extracts,  or  to  go  farther  into 
details.  The  ifrhole  work  is  a  noble  contribution  to  Theological 
Science.  J.  M. — G. 
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HEATHEN  DESTINY  :-WHAT  SAITH  WESTMINSTER?  AND 
WHAT  SAITH  THE  WORDP 

What  about  the  destiny  of  the  heathen,  who  have  never  seen 
the  Bible  ?  This  is  no  light  question.  Such  heathen  now,  as 
all  along,  constitute  the  teeming  majorities  of  our  race,  over  the 
breadth  of  the  earth,  along  the  line  of  the  ages.  Are  these 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  common  blood  as  insalvable  a« 
devils  ?  Then,  God  help  them  I  And  yet  we  must  recall  this 
prayer,  as  irreverent ;  for,  by  supposition,  God  has  predestined 
them  to  doom.  If  to  be  without  the  Bible  is,  for  that  reason, 
to  be  hopelessly  doomed,  then,  whatever  doubt  we  may  have  as 
to  other  reprobates,  we  can  at  least  have  none  about  them,  and 
can  safely  affix  to  them  their  sentence  before  the  time.  This 
will  be  no  violation  of  Christian  charity  :  it  will  be  the  simple 
expression  of  Christian  orthodoxy;  and,  to  hesitate  about  it, 
would  be  to  betray  a  timid  or  doubtful  faith.  But  a  dogma, 
relentlessly  damning  the  overwhelming  majorities  of  the  human 
family  for  want  of  a  Book  which  they  had  no  access  to,  had 
surely  need  to  be  well  established.  If  true,  it  is  not  only  the 
tragedy  of  tragedies — it  is  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  If  not 
true — if  even  but  fairly  open  to  doubt — ^then  the  assertion  of 
it  is  nothing  short  of  stai'k  and  intolerable  savagery. 

Such  assertion  of  it,  however,  we  do  find  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  issued  by  the  divines  who  assembled  in  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  at  Westminster,  more  than  two  centuries  ago.  The 
daughters  of  that  Jerusalem  are  so  far  in  bondage  with  their 
children  that  they  continue  to  subscribe  standards  whose  teach- 
ings on  this  and  some  other  points  are  too  hard  to  be  often 
confronted,  or  openly  avowed.  From  the  Jerusalem  of  West- 
No.  8.]  R  ^[^'ol.  2.   . 
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minster  we  appeal  to  the  Jerusalem  of  old ;  from  the  assembly 
of  divines  to  the  college  of  apostles ;  from  the  Confession  of 
Faith  to  the  only  standard  of  faith — the  Word  of  God — which 
liveth  and  abideth  for  ever. 

Tliis  terrible  dogma,  that  puts  all  Bible-less  heathen  into  the 
same  boat  of  insalval3ility  as  devils,  is  contained  in  the  first 
chapter,  in  the  first  section,  yea,  in  the  first  sentence  of  the 
Confession.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  Although  the  light  of  natnre,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  Providence, 
do  80  far  manifest  the  goodness,  wisdom,  and  power  of  Grod,  as  to  leave  men 
inexcusable ;  yet  they  are  not  sufficient  to  give  that  knowledge  of  God,  and  of 
his  will,  whicn  is  necessary  unto  salvation. 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more.  The  same  teachings  pervade  the 
other  portions  of  the  Westminster  Standards.  They  are  all  of 
a  piece ;  but  the  foregoing  words  of  the  Confession  are  those 
most  commonly  cited  by  its  adherents ;  and  in  some  of  their 
doctrinal  Catechisms  we  have  found  the  question  about  heathen 
destiny  simply  answered  by  citing  the  foregoing  expressions  of 
the  Confession,  and  putting  them  in  inverted  commas,  as  if 
they  had  been  so  many  expressions  of  inspiration. 

Of  the  doctrine  here  laid  down,  in  regard  to  the  destiny  of 
the  heathen,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  It  effectually  shuts 
every  door  in  their  face.  It  writes  over  them  all,  "  No  hope  I'* 
Not  content  with  declaring  that  they  do  perish,  it  declares  that 
they  must.  There  is  "  a  knowledge  necessary  to  salvation  ;" 
and  the  entire  light  given  to  the  heathen  is,  says  the  Confes- 
sion, "  not  sufficient  to  give  that  knowledge."  The  Shorter 
Catechism,  in  like  manner,  cuts  off  all  who  have  not  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  possibility  of  "  glorifying  God  and  enjoying  him 
for  ever,"  by  exclusively  pronouncing  the  Scriptures  to  be  "  the 
only  rule  to  direct  us"  how  to  attain  these  ends  of  our  being. 
This  girds  all  the  heathen,  as  such,  in  a  ninefold  ring  of  fate ; 
just  as  much  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  devils  of  the  pit. 

Nor  is  this  the  wliole,  or  even  the  worst.  Their  revelation, 
though  not  sufficient  to  light  them  to  heaven,  is  well  fitted  to 
light  tliem  to  hell.  It  suffices  to  "leave  men  inexcusable." 
Pray,  inexcusable  for  what  ?  Surely  not  for  failing  to  reach 
heaven ;  for  this  they  can  no  more  do  than  they  can  mount 
bodily,  under  present  conditions,  to  the  Greorgium  Sidus.  It 
must  simply  be  for  sinning  on  in  their  despair,  like  the  denizens 
of  woe.  If  the  Confession  here  means  more  than  this,  it  must 
mean  that  (jod  gives  the  heathen  such  stray  beams  and  dim 
suffusions  of  his  possible  propitiousness — such  a  slight  and  far 
off  smell  of  Mercy's  feast— as  may  suffice  just  to  put  the  idea 
into  their  head,  and  prompt  acts  and  aspirations  thitherward 
which  can  never  reach  their  mark ;  and  whose  only  possible 
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anil,  fov  that  matter,  predete^i^rmned  result,  of  the  positive  kind, 
is,  that  they  will  be  tiiereby  rendered  "  inexcusable,"  and  fitted 
for  deeper  doom.  If  this  be  the  gleaning  of  "  the  light  shining" 
so  far  as  "to  leave  men  inexcusable,"  then,  subscribe  and  laud 
it  who  may,  it  is  a  creed  for  Moloch. 

Some  lurid  light  is  cast  on  this  subject  by  a  passage  farther 
on  in  the  Standards,  to  be  quoted  directly.  Meanwhile,  humane 
reader,  with  bowels  of  mercy  yearning  within  you,  note  well 
the  case.  Here  is  an  army  of  rebels.  They  are  surrounded. 
One  man  in  every  ten  is  picked  out  and  spared.  The  rest  ai-e 
put  apart  for  doom.  They  are  attended  to ;  they  are  housed  ; 
they  are  fed ;  but  it  is  only  to  be  shot  down  at  last  to  a  man  ; 
and  if,  meanwhile,  they  do  not  feel  and  act  in  their  despair  as 
others  do  in  their  peace  and  hope,  they  have  made  themselves 
inexcusable,  and  deepened  their  doom  !  Bad  as  the  case  of  the 
heathen  is,  the  case  of  the  non-elect,  mixed  up  with  the 
favoured  ones  in  promiscuous  Christendom,  is  a  shade  more 
t)itiable ;  for,  though  salvation  for  them  there  is  none,  atone- 
ment for  them  none.  Spirit's  influence  for  them  none,  and  power 
of  believing,  therefore,  none,  they  itre,  nevertheless,  treated  to 
the  empty  formality  of  a  general  call.  Mark  these  words  of 
the  "  Sum  of  Saving  Knowledge,**  appended  to  the  Westminster 
Standards  : — "  The  outward  means  and  ordinances,  for  making 
men  partakers  of  the  covenant  of  ffrace,  are  so  wisely  dispensed 
as  that  the  elect  shall  be  infallibly  convei-ted  and  saved  by 
them ;  and  the  reprobate,  among  whom  they  are,  not  to  be 
unjustly  stumbled.  By  these  outwaixl  ordinances,  as  our  Lord 
makes  the  reprobate  inexcusable,  so,  by  the  power  of  his  Spirit, 
he  applies  unto  the  elect,  effectually,  all  saving  graces  purchased 
to  them  in  the  covenant  of  redemption."  Which  saving  graces 
are  then  specified — the  irresistible  faith-compeUing  touch  being 
first  and  very  strongly  affirmed. 

Mark  here  the  well-weighed  and  exquisite  language — ^that 
the  reprobate  may  not  be  "unjustly  stumbled."  That  they 
may  be  saved,  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  thought  of  They  are 
not  even  to  be  let  alone.  Tliey  are  to  be  furnished  with  the 
means  of  making  themselves  "inexcusable."  They  are  in 
this  process  to  be  "  stumbled ; "  only  the  means  for  effecting 
this  fatal  tripping  are  to  be  so  "  wisely  dispensed,"  that  they 
may  be  stumbled  with  such  dexterity  as  not  to  be  "  unjustly 
stumbled."  Again,  we  ask,  is  not  this  a  creed  for  Moloch  ? 
To  make  the  case  still  more  plain,  and  show  that,  unlike  many 
who  subscribe  these  standards  now,  the  older  subscribers  had 
no  difficulty  on  the  subject,  I  will  quote  some  of  their  senti- 
ments on  this  head.  One  or  two  will  suffice ;  and  they  shall 
be  so  selected  as  to  represent  the  state  of  sentiment  at  different 
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times.  Boston,  in  his  Body  of  Divinity,  founded  on  the 
Westminster  Standards,  thus  links  and  rivets  his  chain  of 
reasoning  that  bars  out  the  heathen.  Having  quoted  the 
above  expressions  of  the  Confession,  he  says : — 

*'  For  (1.)  There  is  no  salvation  out  of  Christ,  Acts  iv,  12 ; 
1  Cor  iii,  11.  There  is  no  salvation  through  him  but  by  fidth, 
Mark  xvi,  16 ;  John  iii,  16 ;  and  xvii,  3  ;  and  there  can  be  no 
faith  nor  knowledge  of  Christ  but  by  revelation,  Rom.  x,  14 — 17. 
(2.)  Those  who  have  only  nature's  light,  and  so  do  not  enjoy 
divine  revelation,  are  without  God,  and  have  no  hope,  Eph.  ii, 
12."  (Vol  i,  p.  21.)  It  will  be  observed  that  Boston,  and  all 
these  wiiters,  mean  by  revelation  the  Bible,  assuming  and 
expressly  asserting  that  other  forms  of  revelation  of  a  soul- 
saving  purport  there  is  none.  In  harmony  with  this  they  deny 
that  there  can  be  any  faith  in  Jesus,  or  salvation  through  Jesus, 
except  in  the  light  of  the  written  Word — a  monstrous  falsity, 
as  we  shall  see,  and  one  that  would  heathenize  the  father  of 
the  faithful  himself.  But  we  have  yet  a  quotation  or  two 
to  make: 

The  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism  Explained,  by  James 
Fisher  and  the  two  Erskines — commonly  known  as  Fisher's 
Oaiechism — ^wiU  best  represent  the  opinions  of  the  Original 
Seceders,  its  compilers  being  three  of  the  four  founders  oi  the 
Secession,  including  Ebenezer  Erskine,  the  father  of  the  move- 
ment. On  the  doctrine  of  heathen  destiny,  its  teachings  are 
positive  and  express : 

Question.  "  Although  the  light  of  nature  or  natural  reason, 
should  not  be  the  only  rule ;  yet  may  it  not  be  admit.ted  as  a 
sufficient  rule,  to  direct  us  how  to  glorify  and  enjoy  God  ? 

Answer.  "  By  no  means ;  because  of  its  utter  incapacity  to 
give  the  smallest  discovery  of  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  1  Cor.  ii,  14,  who  is  the  only  way  of  salvation  for 
lost  sinners  of  Adam  s  family,  John  xiv,  6. 

Q.  "  Is  it  enough  to  assert  that  the  Word  of  God  is  the 
principal  rule  to  direct  us  ? 

A.  "No;  because  this  would  leave  room  for  us  to  conceive 
of  another  rule  beside  the  Scriptures,  which,  though  it  might 
not  be  called  the  principal  one,  yet  might  be  in  itself  abun- 
dantly good  and  sufficient  for  directing  sinners  to  their  chief 
end,  which  is  false,  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  Luke  xvi,  29, 31 ; 
Isa.  viii,  20;  Acts  iv,  12. 

Q.  ^'  Can  the  heathens,  by  all  the  helps  they  have,  without 
the  revelation,  attain  to  such  a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  will, 
as  is  necessary  to  salvation  ? 

A,  "  By  no  means ;  for  they  are  declared  to  be  without  God, 
and  without  hope  in  the  world,  Eph.  ii,  12.    And  '  where  there 
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is  no  vision,  the  people  perish/  Prov.  xxix,  18,  there  being  'no 
other  name  under  heaven,  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must 
be  saved,'  but  that  of  Jesus,  Acts  iv,  12."  (Ques.  39,  40,  45, 
under  Question  2.)  Here  the  same  arbitrary  narrowing  of  the 
word  "  revelation,  *  and  the  same  monstrous  fallacies  as  in  the 
previous  extract,  will  be  clearly  apparent. 

Without  stopping  to  quote  Acf^,  Te^tvnftomes,  and  otho- 
Presbyterian  Declarations  of  the  last  century,  which  are  all 
to  the  same  effect,  we  may  just  look,  in  passing,  into  Dr.  Dick's 
Lectures  on  Theology,  In  various  parts  of  his  four  volumes 
he  refers  to  the  heathen  in  the  tone  and  tenor  of  the  foregoing 
teachings ;  and,  merely  to  show  to  what  extent  this  able  divine, 
whom  some  are  old  enough  still  to  remember,  had  drunk  into 
the  spirit  of  the  Confession  dogma,  witness  the  following 
outrageous  allusion  to  the  most  venerated  name  in  Grecian 
antiquity.  After  referring  to  a  frivolous  insinuation  in  con- 
nection with  Aspasia,  which  it  was  contemptible  even  to 
notice,  the  doctor  ventures  to  say  of  the  incomparable  Socrates, 
"  Were  this  wisest  of  men,  according  to  the  oracle, — ^this  pattern 
of  every  excellence,  according  to  the  nonsensical  panegyrics  of 
pedants  and  fools, — ^now  to  appeal*  among  us,  no  man  with 
correct  ideas  of  piety  and  morality  would  clioose  to  be  seen  in 
his  company."  (Vol.  i,  23.) 

Only  one  testimony  more  will  bring  that  type  of  teaching 
down  to  our  own  day.  In  the  Coinmentary  on  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  by  Dr.  Hodge  of  America,  very  lately  republished  in 
this  country,  he  sums  up  the  Confession  doctrine  on  the  heathen 
in  several  propositions,  which  he  afterwards  vindicates.  In 
the  first  of  these  he  echoes  the  sentiment  that  the  light  of 
nature  unfolds  so  much  "  as  to  leave  the  disobedience  of  man 
without  excuse,"  and  then  adds,  "nevertheless,  the  amount  and 
kind  of  knowledge  thus  attainable  is  not  sufficient  to  enable 
any  to  secure  salvation."  (p.  25.)  Where  there  is  no  Bible, 
then,  there  is  no  saving  knowledge.  Not  only  is  it  not  at- 
tained, it  is  not  "  attainable,"  not  possible  to  be  attained.  It 
is  not  attainable,  for  the  best  of  reasons — it  is  not  there 
to  ^attain  in  any  form  "sufficient  to  enable  any  to  secure 
salvation;"  and  this  sufficiency  is  wanting  not  only  in  "amount," 
but  even  in  "  kind."  Such  is  the  honest  account  given  of  the 
Confession  doctrine  on  the  heathen,  and  not  only  given  but 
vindicated  in  this  work,  which  Scottish  Presbyterianism  has 
just  reprinted  as  a  model  of  modem  orthodoxy. 

But  perhaps  these  expoundera  of  the  Confession  leave  room 
for  the  salvation  of  some  of  the  heathen  by  unrecorded  and 
peculiar  means.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  they  do  not  hint  as  much. 
We  search  among  them  in  vain  for  any  such  relieving  ad- 
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mission.  If  they  had  any  relenting  consideration  to  submit, 
this  surely  was  the  time  and  place  and  connection  in  which  it 
was  superlatively  due.  Instead  of  this,  or  a  qualm  of  sympathy, 
we  too  often  find  traces  of  truculent  temper  and  pious  horror 
at  the  thought  of  the  heathen  reaching  heaven.  Aiid  yet  these 
writers  were  as  good  and  humane  men  as  their  neighbours. 
Such  is  the  envenoming  effect  of  vicious  dogmas  tyrannically 
enacted  and  mulishly  retained. 

The  view  of  the  Westminster  compilers  being  thus  put 
beyond  a  doubt,  let  us  now  interrogate  a  higher  and  benigner 
authority  than  theirs.  As  we  thus  turn  from  the  Caiifesfficyn 
to  the  Bible,  from  man  to  God,  we  cannot  help  exclaiming  with 
David,  "  Let  us  fall  now  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  for  very 
great  are  his  mercies;  but  let  us  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man." 

As  there  are  but  the  two  poles  of  destiny,  it  must  either  be 
that  God  has  given  the  heathen  light  fitted  to  guide  them  to 
heaven,  however  they  may  use  or  abuse  it ;  or  that  he  has  not, 
in  which  case  they  are  unconditionally  reprobated  and  doomed. 
Westminster  has  declared  for  the  latter.  Of  nothing  are  we 
more  sure  than  that  the  Bible,  in  name  of  all  divinity  and  of 
all  humanity,  most  articulately  pronounces  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Considering  the  hard  things  that  have  been  said  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  loose  things  that  have  been  said  on  the  other,  we 
must  here  lay  down  some  positions  to  guard  ourselves  against 
misconstruction. 

First,  We  have  here  no  concern  or  sympathy  with  the  med- 
dling question,  "  Are  there  few  that  be  saved"  of  the  heathen, 
or  are  there  many?  It  might  be  that  all  of  them  perish 
(though  we  do  not  believe  it) ;  and  not  the  less  will  our  posi- 
tion remain  consistent  and  sound.  Our  one  question  is.  Does 
the  revelation  God  has  given  them  include  the  evangelic  ele- 
ment in  measure  sufficient,  albeit  inferior  to  ours,  to  guide  them 
to  heaven  ? 

Secondly,  We  protest  against  the  injurious  assumptions  in- 
volved in  the  textual  proofs  with  which  we  are  commonly 
pUed,  such  as  : — "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified ;"  as  if  we  held  that  any  heathen  were  thus  justified. 
"Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other;"  as  if  we  held  that 
any  heathen  could  be  saved  except  through  Jesus.  "  Darkness 
covers  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people;"  as  if  this 
could  not  be  true  unless  it  were  true  absolutely,  yea,  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  all  light  in  the  sphere  of  reason  and  con- 
science ;  or  as  if,  some  light  being  granted,  it  were  not  tlie  veiy 
cjuestion  now  in  debate  whether  this  involved  the  evangelic 
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element  sufficient  to  guide  them  to  happiness.  "Where  no 
vision  is,  the  people  perish  ;"  as  if  even  that  could  not  be  said 
unless  they  perisned  of  necessity,  and  perished  without  excep- 
tion— even  assuming  the  word  "perish"  to  be  the  correct 
translation.  But  it  is  not.  Tlie  wise  man's  statement  is, 
"  Where  there  is  no  vision,"  or  divine  instruction,  "  the  people 
become  lavjless'** — a  truth  which  shines  by  its  own  light,  and 
squares  fitly  with  the  words  that  follow,  "  but  he  that  keepeth 
the  law,  happy  is  he."  (Pro v.  xxix,  18.)  When  this,  the  strong- 
est of  all  the  anti-heathen  texts,  thus  melts  away,  it  is  needless 
to  name  more.  It  is  by  violent  hand  that  any  one  of  them 
whatsoever  is  pressed  into  this  question.  There  is  not  a  text 
in  Scripture  that  brands  the  heathen  as  heathen  with  the  mark 
of  reprobacy ;  and  there  are  many,  as  we  shall  see,  of  a  wholly 
opposite  purport. 

Thirdly,  We  disown  all  sympathy  with  the  easy  and  lazy 
twaddle  often  vented  on  the  simple  virtues  and  guileless  bliss 
of  the  heathen.  We  believe  in  the  worst  that  travellers  and 
missionaries  have  to  tell  us  of  their  unnatural  crimes,  vices, 
diseases,  and  manifold  miseries ;  of  then*  prevailing  unfitness, 
as  the  Gospel  finds  them,  for  a  holy  heaven ;  and  of  their 
gravitation,  socially  and  spiritually,  downward  and  downward 
evermore.  We  believe  in  the  fact,  but  not  in  the  necessity  for 
the  fact ;  and  even  in  the  fact  we  believe  only  as  a  prevailviig 
fact,  and  not  as  one  that  excludes  all  exceptions.     Hence — 

Fomihly,  We  hold  no  doctrine  on  the  heathen  that  would 
tend  to  slacken,  but  everything,  on  the  contrary,  that  tends  to 
strengthen  and  stimulate  zeal  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 
We  wholly  reprobate  the  ground  once  taken  by  the  easy-going 
Modemtes  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  when,  at  the  Genend 
Assembly  of  1784,  they  resisted  the  proposal  to  embark  in 
foreign  missions,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end ;  that  we  must  fii"st  civilize  the  heathen  before  we 
can  hope  to  Christianize  them;  that  the  direct  missionary 
method,  as  one  said,  was  as  irrational  as  to  teach  a  child  the 
Principia  of  Newton  before  teaching  him  the  alphabet ;  that 
even  civilization  to  the  heathen  was  a  questionable  boon,  seeing 
it  brought  them  so  many  refined  Christian  vices,  and  that  they 
were  already  so  happy  in  their  simple  and  unsophisticated 
ignorance,  that  it  was  true  kindness,  not  to  say  politeness,  to 
leave  them  to  their  own  religious  arrangements.  The  flat  con- 
trary of  this  is  precisely  what  we  believe ;  and  heart  and  soul 
do  we  go  with  the  venerable  and  evangelical  Dr.  Erskine,  of 
that  same  Assembly,  who,  burning  with  jealousy  for  the  honour 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  Gospel's  God,  rose  to  reply,  and,  stretch- 
*  See  C^eseniua'  Hebreto  Lexicwt,  sub  voce. 
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ing  out  his  hands  to  the  moderator's  table,  exclaimed,  *'  Rax 
me  that  Bible !"  and  then  quoted,  with  telling  effect,  the  com- 
mission to  "  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Grospel  to 
every  creature ;"  and  Paul's  avowal,  "  I  am  a  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  the  barbariajis,  both  to  the  wise  and  the  unwise  : 
so,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
you  that  are  at  Rome  also.  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  for  it  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto 
every  one  that  believeth :  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Greek."  All  experience  proves  that  the  heathen  understand 
religious  teaching  when  they  will  understand  or  attend  to 
nothing  else  ;  that,  of  all  religious  teaching,  God's  love  to  them 
in  Jesus  is  what  they  understand  easiest  and  like  best ;  and 
that  the  mission  church  and  school  is  the  surest,  and  often  the 
only,  nucleus  to  the  heathen  of  the  civilized  village  and  town, 
and  of  all  culture  and  elevation  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

Fifthly,  K  any  of  the  heathen  be  saved,  as  we  verily  believe 
many  will  be — "coming  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  from 
the  east  and  the  west,  and  sitting  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God" — it  will  not  be  for  their 
own  merits,  for  merits  they  have  none  ;  still  less  for  their  own 
innocence,  could  it  have  availed,  for  even  innocence  they  have 
none ;  but  solely  for  the  merits  of  Jesus,  on  the  Gospel  prin- 
ciple of  free  and  sovereign  grace.  But  what  knew  they  of  the 
Gospel  facts  ?  We  ask,  in  reply.  What  knew  Adam,  Noah, 
Melchizedec,  nay,  even  Abraham  himself,  of  the  Gospel  £ax;ts  ? 
But  they  knew  of  the  principle,  that  God  was  propitious  ? 
Exactly.  And  just  so  might  the  heathen,  and  be  saved  through 
Christ  in  the  same  way;  though,  in  point  of  degree,  their  evan- 
gelic advantages,  and  consequent  attainments,  might  be  less. 
And  not  such  men  only  as  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  giants  in 
intellect,  but  in  far  greater  numbers,  we  believe,  the  simple- 
minded  and  the  obscure. 

II.  The  ground  thus  cleared,  let  us  now  face  the  main  ques- 
tion. And  here  we  ask  no  more  than  the  Confession  concedes 
to  us  in  its  very  first  line,  in  the  expressions,  "  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  rrovidence,"  to  serv^e  us 
as  a  lever  with  which  to  upset  the  entire  heathen-damning 
theory;  for  this  theory  rests  on  an  assumption  which  these 
concessions  contradict,  namely,  that  till  the  Bible  reaches  them, 
the  heathen  are  not  blessed  with  a  solitary  ray  of  Gospel 
light. 

First,  "  The  works  of  creation"  contradict  it,  without  looking 
ftirther  than  the  creation  of  the  heathen  themselves.  For,  in 
what  circumstances  have  their  successive  generations  come  into 
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the  world  ?  The  one  answer  is,  under  the  canopy  of  a  remedial 
scheme.  On  this  subject,  as  we  conceive,  thei'e  are  two  ex- 
tremes to  be  avoided.  First,  that  of  assuming,  and  positively 
asserting,  that  had  th^e  been  no  Saviour  provided,  there  would 
and  could  have  been  no  continuance  of  the  race — an  assump- 
tion wholly  gratuitous,  and  tending  to  becloud  the  glories  of 
sovereign  grace,  by  seeking  to  condition  the  continuance  of  the 
human  family  after  the  fall  on  the  provision  of  a  Saviour,  as  a 
supplementary  act  of  justice ;  and,  secondly,  the  extreme  of 
contemplating  the  heathen  as  in  no  available  sense  under  the 
canopy  of  the  remedial  scheme  at  all.  In  contrast  to  both  these 
extremes,  we  content  ourselves  with  believing  that  whether, 
had  no  Saviour  been  announced,  the  sentence  would,  or  would 
not,  have  so  t^en  eflFect  as  abruptly  to  cut  off  Adam,  and  with 
him  the  race,  it  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  the  Saviour  ivas 
aimounced  before  any  of  his  posterity  were  bom ;  and,  conse- 
quently, that  eveiy  one  of  them  comes  into  the  world  under  a 
scheme  of  mercy,  and  with  adaptations  in  their  very  being,  as 
well  as  in  their  surroundings,  for  their  appropriate  measure  of 
creaturely  happiness.  Tims  the  entire  world  revolves  in  a 
sphere  of  mercy ;  as  the  very  heathen  maj'  see,  and,  we  believe, 
often  do. 

Secondly,  "Tlie  works  of  Providence"  mentioned  by  the 
Confes^uni  contradict  its  own  doctrine ;  for  these  comprise  all 
■God's  dealings  with  humankind,  and  these  dealings  were  at 
first,  and  have  all  along  been,  on  a  scale  of  univei*sal  and  im- 
partial benignity. 

And  here  we  remember  an  odd  ailment,  that  even  doctors 
of  divinity  did  not  disdain  to  use  in  proof  of  a  limited  atone- 
ment. One  of  them  asks,  and  answers,  "  Has  salvation  ever 
been,  or  is  it  at  this  hour,  offered  to  all  men  ?  No."  Another 
refers  to  "  an  earth  covered  with  darkness,"  and  the  favoured 
"  few"  of  Israel ;  and  then  triumphantly  asks,  "Let  the  advo- 
cates of  universal  atonement  reconcile  their  doctrine  with  this 
fact.  Either  the  doctrine  must  destroy  the  fact,  or  the  fact 
must  destroy  the  doctrine."*  We  accept  the  former  alterna- 
tive :  our  doctrine  destroys  the  alleged  fact,  by  proving  that 
fact  it  is  none. 

Had  a  long  series  of  generations  passed  before  the  first  Gospel 
promise  had  been  uttered,  and  the  first  Gospel  ordinances  in- 
stituted, the  case  would  have  been  more  perplexed.  But  it  was 
not  so.  Tlie  Gfospel  trod  directly  on  the  heels  of  the  primeval 
curse.  All  admit  the  universality  of  the  curse.  Then,  how 
<laie  any  deny  the  universality  of  the  Gospel  ?    Tliere  is  not  an 

*  Dm.  Meikle  and  Marshall,  in  Keport  of  Cases  of  Messrs.  Morison  and 
Walker,  1S41.     Pp.  36,  39. 
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accent  of  limitation  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  all  is  universality. 
It  is  "  the  woman's  seed"  that  is  held  up  as  kinsman-Redeemer 
to  the  entire  race.  The  blessing  is  co-extensive  with  the  curse; 
the  plaster  is  as  wide  as  the  sore. 

**  No  more  let  sins  and  sorrows  grow. 
Or  thorns  infest  the  ground; 
He  comes  to  make  his  blessings  flow 
Far  as  the  curse  is  found." 

This  meets  the  question  point  blank,  Has  the  Gospel  ever 
been  universal  in  the  world  ?  It  has  never  been  anything  else. 
Twice,  in  express  terms,  it  rung  in  the  ear  of  the  entire  race : 
first  in  Eden,  and  again  after  the  flood.  But  these  were  single 
families,  say  you?  Ti*ue,  but  they  were  fontal  families.  No 
time  was  lost  after  the  fall  to  sweeten  with  the  Gospel,  and 
with  Gospel  institutions,  the  poisoned  spring  of  human  exist- 
ence, that  it  might  descend  as  a  sanative  to  all  generations. 
Thenceforward,  as  at  the  beginning,  all  was  universality ;  and 
it  prolonged  itself  down  the  ages,  unabridged,  unrepealed. 
Sacrifice  was  instituted,  and  that  for  the  Cains  in  Adam  s 
family  as  well  as  for  the  Abels — a  fact  eloquent  of  Grod's 
gracious  and  undistinguishing  universalities,  however  abused 
or  refused,  and  thereby  limited  by  man. 

Thus  there  have  been  evangelic  word  and  symbol,  prophet 
and  priest,  interposition  and  vision,  "ever  since  the  world 
began."  The  glory  symbols  at  Eden's  gate  (the  rudiments  of 
those  of  the  temple);  Enochs  ministry,  and  Noah's;  special 
providences,  such  as  Enoch's  translation;  the  Spirit  striving 
through  these  and  other  preachers  "with  man" — that  is,  with 
the  entire  race;  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  years'  season  for 
repentance,  after  their  cup  was  full ;  the  deluge  itself,  as  a 
baptismal  judgement  to  "  remove  the  stumbling  blocks  with 
the  wicked,"  and  give  young  earth  another  chance  by  making 
the  Gospel  once  more  articulate  to  the  entire  race ; — ^all  this 
may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  evangelic  principle  of  God's  deal- 
ings with  the  whole  world,  without  the  shadow  of  distinction, 
for  the  first  two  thousand  years.*  The  universality  of  sacrifice 
and  other  Gospel  elements,  which  missionaries  find  so  helpful, 
and  which  the  deepest  corruption  of  heathenism  has  not  availed 
to  extinguish,  show  how  vain  it  is  to  attempt  to  eliminate  all 
evangelism  out  of  heathenism,  and  how  clearly  primeval  Gospel 
traditions  blend  with  other  and  continuous  revealing  influences 
to  woo  every  living  man  back  to  his  God. 

The  call  of  Abraham  and  Israel  has  been  described  by  a 

*  See  Gen.  iii,  15,  19,  24;  iv,  7;  v,  24;  vi,  3,  9;  Heb.  xi,  5,  7;  1  Pet.  iii,  20; 
2  Pet.  ii,  5. 
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doctor  of  divinity  as  "  a  prohibition"  to  the  heathen — "  an  in- 
stitution of  the  most  exclusive  character/'  There  could  be  no 
greater,  and  hardly  a  grosser,  mistake.  That  arrangement  was 
coTiservative,  but  not  exclusive.  The  "  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion" repelled  Gentile  corruption,  but  not  Gentiles  themselves. 
The  most  benign  laws  awaited  and  welcomed  the  sons  of  the 
stranger.  We  will  here  quote  a  few  at  random,  by  way  of 
illustration : — "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger :  for  ye  know 
the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt."  (Exod.  xxiii,  9.)  "Moreover  concerning  a  stranger, 
that  is  not  of  thy  people  Isiuel,  but  cometh  out  of  a  far  coimtry 
for  thy  name's  sake ;  (for  they  shall  heai*  of  thy  great  name, 
and  of  thy  strong  hand,  and  of  thy  stretched  out  arm;)  when 
he  shall  come  and  pray  toward  this  house ;  hear  thou  in 
heaven  thy  dwelling  place,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the 
stranger  calleth  to  thee  for :  that  all  people  of  the  earth  may 
know  thy  name,  to  fear  thee,  as  do  thy  people  Israel ;  and  that 
they  may  know  that  this  house,  which  I  have  builded,  is  called 
by  thy  name."  (1  Kings  viii,  41 — 43.)  "  Neither  let  the  son  of 
the  stranger,  that  hath  joined  himself  to  the  Lord,  speak,  say- 
ing. The  Lord  hath  utterly  separated  me  from  his  people : 
neither  let  the  eunuch  say,  feehold,  I  am  a  dry  tree.  Also  the 
sons  of  the  stranger,  that  join  themselves  to  the  Lord,  to  serve 
him,  and  to  love  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  be  his  servants,  every 
one  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath  from  polluting  it,  and  taketh 
hold  of  my  covenant;  even  them  will  I  bring  to  my  holy 
mountain,  and  make  them  joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer :  their 
burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  upon  mine 
altar ;  for  mine  house  shall  be  called  an  house  of  prayer  for  all 
people.  The  Lord  God  which  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel 
saith.  Yet  will  I  gather  others  to  him,  beside  those  that  ai'e 
gathered  unto  him."  (Isai.  Ivi,  3,  6 — 8.)  The  selection  of  Israel 
to  conserve  the  truth,  and  give  lineage  to  the  Messiah,  took 
away  no  primeval  privilege  from  the  surrounding  nations,  but 
rather  helped  and  confirmed  them.  Special  messages  and 
missions  were  sent  to  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Jonah  to  Nineveh, 
which  was  doubtless  but  a  sample  of  many  more.  Tlie  great 
ancient  empires  were  expanded  around  Israel ;  and  "  Jerusalem 
sat  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,"  that  they  might  "  seek  the 
Lord,"  and  that  "  God  might  be  magnified  from  the  bordere  of 
Israel."* 

But  why  did  not  God  do  more  ?     We  cannot  pretend  to  meet 

every  why  that  might  Jiere  be  thrown  in  our  way.    We  own 

the  difficulties  of  wie  case,  and  could  be  as  profuse  of  whys  a» 

any.     Were  we  Calvinists,  Limitarians,  Necessarians ;  did  wo 

*  Acts  xvii,  26,  27;  Jonah;  Mai.  i,  5. 
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hold  unconditional  predestination,  limited  atonement,  and  irre- 
sistible grace,  we  could  only,  with  the  Confessionists,  doom  all 
the  heaflien  to  heU,  or  be  for  ever  silent.  But,  holding  as  we 
do  God's  universal  grace,  and  man's  free  will,  we  see  glorious 
avenues  of  light  everywhere  piercing  this  question.  We  see 
Gk)d  doing  his  righteous  best  to  get  man  to  know  and  keep  iiie 
truth,  and  man  almost  everywhere  thwarting  him  in  this  end. 
We  see  (Jod  clearing  the  world  anew  with  the  besom  of  the 
deluge,  and  man  thwarting  him  again,  till  a  time  came  when 
Gospel  light  glimmered  in  its  socket.  We  see  God  determining, 
in  his  wisdom,  to  "  suffer  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways," 
rather  than  sweep  them  off  by  another  flood ;  leaving  them  aJl 
the  Gospel  influences  they  ever  had,  and  flooding  them  with 
these,  through  his  nature-pi-eachers,  every  day.  We  see  him 
wall  one  nation  round  for  Messianic  ends,  with  no  further 
respect  of  nation  than  what  regarded  these  ends,  and  with  no 
respect  whatever  of  persons  in  that  or  in  any  other  nation;  and 
we  see  that  wall  giving  way,  after  Christ  came  and  suffered, 
that  the  completed  fulness  of  the  Gospel  might  voluminously 
flow  in  renewed  embassies  of  grace  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
We  see  that  the  times,  and  that  the  nations,  were  not  ripe  for 
Christ's  coming  and  work,  and  for  that  world-wide  mission,  till 
a  paiticular  central  date,  pre-arranged  in  God's  wisdom ;  but 
that  this  was  mere  matter  of  adjustment,  which  in  no  way 
affected  the  salvability  of  either  Jew  or  heathen;  and  that 
those,  therefore,  who  talked,  as  doctors  of  divinity  did  in  the 
atonement  controversy  in  Scotland,  of  "millions  who  had 
perished  already"  before  Clirist  came,  betrayed  gross  ignorance 
of  the  distinctive  principle  of  God's  moral  administration  of 
our  world,  as  based  from  the  beginning  on  Chiist's  mediation 
and  atonement,  to  the  actual  accomplishment  of  which  it  was 
no  more  matter  whether  man  looked  forward  or  looked  back, 
tlian  it  matters  on  what  part  of  the  earth's  surface  they  stand 
relatively  to  the  one  gravitating  centre  that  gives  stability  to 
them  all  alike. 

All  this  we  find — and  think  the  Confessionists  ought  to 
have  found — in  "  the  works  of  Providence,"  which  surely  in- 
clude all  divine  missions,  messages,  institutions,  judgements, 
and  other  morally  gracious  dealings  with  our  race,  as  well  as 
the  material  blessings  of  simshine,  and  shower,  and  revolving 
seasons.  But  even  these  last  are  as  evangelic  as  all  the  rest. 
They  are  not  only  analogies  of  the  Gospel — ^they  are  themselves 
Gospel.  But,  to  see  this  more  ftilly,  let  us  first  take  in  the 
remaining  expression  of  the  Confessionists,  viz. : — 

Thirdly,  "  The  light  of  nature."  By  this,  in  addition  to 
what  we  have  seen  in  the  expressions,  "  works  of  creation," 
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and  "  works  of  providence,"  which  the  Confessionists  have  left 
us  as  empty  bags  to  fill  up  with  elements  of  Gospel,  we  may 
more  especially  understand  conscience,  or  the  revelation  which 
Qod  has  given,  and  continuously  gives  to  us,  in  our  own  moral 
constitution.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  light  of  all. 
Of  nothing  are  we  more  convinced  than  that  this  continuous, 
universal,  pure  flood  of  divine  revelation  in  conscience  is  pre- 
vailingly under-estimated.  We  make  too  much  of  the  outer 
elements,  and  unaccountably  too  little  of  this  inner  light. 
Were  more  adequate  account  made  of  this  inner  light,  there 
would  be  a  corresponding  abatement  of  the  difficulty  felt  in  the 
case  of  the  heathen — ^whether  home  heathen  or  foreign — ^as. 
compared  with  others,  between  whom  and  them  the  inequality 
is  felt  to  be  stumbling  in  the  extreme.  The  inequality  is  truly 
great,  and  inexpressibly  painful  to  contemplate.  But,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  essential  elements  of  law,  Gospel,  and  respon- 
sibility involved  in  our  present  question,  it  is,  we  verily  believe, 
by  no  means  so  great  as  is  commonly  supposed.  "  There  is  a 
spirit  in  man,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him 
understanding."  And  there  is  infinite  equity,  and  no  less 
infinite  fatherly  compassion,  in  God,  to  take  all  circumstancea 
ij:ito  account,  and  pronounce  a  "judgement  according  to  truth." 
"  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right  ? "  Shall  not  the 
universal  Father  let  kindness  go  as  far  as  kindness  can?  "  The 
Lord  is  good  to  all ;  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his 
works." 

The  better  to  see  this,  let  us  here  quote  a  few  statements  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject.-  It  would  have  been  interesting,  had 
space  permitted,  to  have  commented  on  them  in  detail,  and 
brought  out  in  distinct  relief  the  sublime  and  far-i^eaching 
principles  they  declare  of  administrative  impartiality  and  evan- 
gelic universality,  as  applying,  under  all  specific  diversities,  ta 
Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This  we  leave  to  the  reader,  with 
perfect  confidence,  meanwhile,  that  these  Scriptures  will,  in 
their  general  effect,  speak  decisively  for  themselves : — "  I  say 
unto  you.  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despite- 
rally  use  you,  and  persecute  you  ;  that  ye  may  be  the  children 
of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven :  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  e\dl  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust."  (Matt,  v,  44,  45.)  "  Then  Peter  opened  his 
mouth,  and  said,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  :  but  in  eveiy  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and  work- 
eth  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him."  (Acts  x,  34,  35.) 
*'  Who  in  times  past  suffered  all  nations  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways.    Nevertheless  he  left  not  himself  without  witness,  in 
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that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful 
seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladness."  (Acts  xiv, 
16,  17.)  "  And  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the 
times  before  appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ; 
that  they  should  seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after 
him,  and  find  him,  though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us: 
for  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain 
also  of  your  own  poets  have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 
(Acts  xvii,  26 — 28.)  "Because  that  which  may  be  known  of  God 
Ls  manifest  in  them ;  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made, 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead;  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse.  Who  changed  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  wor- 
shipped and  served  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is 
blessed  for  ever.  Amen.  And  even  as  they  did  not  like  to  ' 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  Grod  gave  them  over  to  a  repro- 
bate mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are  not  convenient,  who, 
knowing  the  judgement  of  God,  that  they  which  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  the  same,  but  have 
pleasure  in  them  that  do  them."  (Rom.  i,  19,  20,  25,  28,  32.) 
"  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judgement  of  God  is  according  to 
truth  against  them  which  commit  such  things.  Who  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds :  to  them  who  by 
patient  continuance  in  well  doing  seek  for  glory  and  honour 
and  immortality,  eternal  life :  but  unto  them  that  are  conten- 
tious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness, 
indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every 
soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  fii-st,  and  also  of  the 
Gentile;  but  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to  every  man  that 
worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile :  for 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God.  For  as  many  as  have 
sinned  without  law  shall  also  perish  without  law:  and  as  many 
as  have  sinned  in  the  law  shall  be  judged  by  the  law ;  (for  not 
the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the 
law  shall  be  justified.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not 
the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these, 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  themselves :  which  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience 
also  bearing  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another;)  in  the  day  when  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ  according  to  my  Gfospel. 
Therefore  if  the  circumcision  keep  the  righteousness  of  the 
law,  shall  not  his  uncircumcision  be  counted  for  circumcision  ? 
And  shall  not  uncircumcision  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil  the 
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law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the  letter  and  cireumcision  dost  ti-ans- 
gress  the  law  ?"  (Rom.  ii,  2,  6—16,  26,  27.)  "  What  then?  are 
we  better  than  they?     No,  in  no  wise:  for  we  have  before 

S roved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin. 
fow  we  know  that  what  things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith 
to  them  who  are  under  the  law :  that  eveiy  mouth  may  be 
stopped,  and  all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God. 
Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be 
justified  in  his  sight :  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin. 
But  now  the  ri^teousness  of  God  without  the  law  is  mani- 
fested, being  witnessed  by  the  law  and  the  prophets  ;  even  the 
righteousness  of  God  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  unto  all 
and  upon  all  them  that  believe :  for  there  is  no  difference:  for 
all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God ;  being 
justified  fireely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus."  (Rom.  iii,  9,  19—24.)  "But  I  say,  Have  they 
not  heard?  Yes  verily,  their  sound  went  into  all  the  earth, 
and  their  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world."  (Rom.  x,  18.)  In 
the  last  of  these  passages,  the  quotation  it  contains  from  the 
19th  Psalm  is  strikingly  significant ;  for  the  nature-preachers 
there  described  are  referred  to  by  Paul  as  proclaiming  the 
Gospel  as  well  as  the  law,  and  on  a  principle  of  the  most  un- 
questionable universality  and  impartiality. 

In  this  revelation,  through  nature  and  Providence,  there  is, 
of  course,  judgement  as  well  as  mercy.  Had  there  not  been 
this,  a  Gospel  element  would  have  been  wanting ;  for  "  God  is 
jiist,  while  justifying  the  ungodly"- — loving  the  sinner,  yet  con- 
demning his  sin.  This  mixed  tenor  of  Providence  would  teach 
the  heathen  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard,"  and  that 
"  in  the  keeping  of  God  s  commandments  there  is  great 
reward." 

But  mercy  predominated,  and  rejoiced  over  judgement.  Mercy 
sat  like  a  seraph  queen  on  the  circle  of  this  sin-stricken  globe, 
and  bathed  it  all  in  her  smile.  "  Tliere  was  nothing  hid  from 
the  heat  thereof"  Mercy  rayed  forth  in  every  sunbeam,  and 
shed  relenting  tears  in  every  shower.  Conscience  knew  well 
that  it  might  nave  been  otherwise.  Our  food  might  have  been 
less  luxurious  to  the  palate.  The  loves  and  friendships  that 
relieve  so  much  of  earth's  weariness  and  dreariness  might  have 
been  less  exquisite.  Cliildhood,  that  "  turns  to  mirth  all  things 
of  earth,"  might  have  been  as  saddening  as  it  is  gladdening. 
Earthquake,  tornado,  and  other  terrible  agencies,  might  have 
been  less  rare.  Crimes,  that  darkened  the  heavens,  did  not 
draw  down  the  avenging  bolt ;  but  the  sun  shone,  the  harvests 
grew.  "  God  was  good  unto  all,  and  hLs  tender  mercies  were 
over  all  his  works." 
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Such  is  he,  reader,  this  very  hour  to  you.  Oh  believe  him, 
confide  in  him,  love,  reverence,  and  dbey  him !  Trust  in  Christ  s 
deservings,  trust  not  in  your  own ;  and  let  faith  work  by  love, 
and  purify  heart  and  life.  In  all  God*s  volumes — Nature,  Pro- 
vidence, and  Grace — ^we  read  the  one  blessed  story  of  grace  and 
mercy  for  all.  The  shower  descends  to  speak  of  him  whose 
heart  yearns  over  man  in  ruin,  and  who,  in  the  incarnate 
Emmanuel,  wept  over  human  guilt  and  woe.  The  dew  falls  to 
i-emind  us  of  him  who  comes  down  "  like  the  dew  on  the  tender 
herb ;"  whose  breath  is  strong  to  utter  the  thunder,  and  yet  too 
tender  to  quench  the  smoking  flax ;  whose  hand  is  so  strong  as 
to  propel  wheeling  worlds  through  the  wilds  of  space,  and  yet 
so  kindly  as  to  handle  and  tend,  without  crushing,  the  bruised 
reed,  ana  to  wipe  all  tears  from  our  eyes.  The  glorious  sun 
daily  issues,  giantrlike  and  joyous,  in  his  evangelic  mission 
from  his  eastern  tent,  unwearied,  ungrudging,  from  nature's 
dawn  till  now,  exulting  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his  daily  race, 
with  his  one  stoiy  of  redeeming  love.  Oh  believe  it,  my 
friend;  believe  and  live !  "  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and  shield: 
the  Lord  vnU  give  grace  and  glory:  no  good  thing  will  he  with- 
hold from  them  that  walk  uprightly."  (Ps.  Ixxxiv,  11.)  "  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  \vill  have 
mercy  upon  him.;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abimdantly 
pardon."  (Isai.  Iv,  7.)  J.  G.— G. 


LINES     OF     HOPE. 

(Suggested   by   the    Foregoing.) 

SouL-cheering  doctrine  !  bathed  in  Heaven's  own  liglit  I 

For  shall  not  God  the  Righteous  do  the  right  ? 

From  him  with  little,  less  shall  He  expect — 

From  him  with  more,  the  faith  of  His  elect 

Yon  ancient  Brahmin,  by  the  Indian  tide, 

Who  lived  a  life  of  prayer,  and,  praying,  died  ; 

Yon  turbaned  worshipper  in  Cairo's  mart 

Of  blameless  character  and  tender  heart — 

Shall  we  not  meet  their  spirits  after  tleath, 

At  length  instructed  in  a  purer  faith  ? 

The  Athenian  sage,  who  quaffed  the  poisoned  bowl 

'Mid  hopeful  yearnings  for  the  human  soul, 

Shall  he  not  praise  the  Lamb,  on  heavenly  height, 

Who  Immortality  brought  forth  to  light  i 

Shall  not  Confucius  to  Christ  bow  down  ? 

And  Zeno  make  His  gentleness  his  own  / 

I  hope  so, — as  I  hope  that  Calvin  shall 

In  heaven  believe  that  Jesus  died  for  all ; 

And  little  children,  on  the  shining  shore, 

Acknowledge  Him  they  never  knew  before. 
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By  his  Son. 

Bev.  ii,  10.     "Be  thou  faithful  onto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a 
crown  of  life." 

These  words  both  warn  and  encourage  every  Christian  worker. 
Trials  of  many  kinds  may  be  expected  to  test  our  faith.  We 
cannot  foresee  the  dangers  that  are  in  the  way  we  travel ;  and 
the  pilgrim  meets  with  many  temptations  after  he  has  left  the 
City  of  Destruction — even  after  he  has  been  on  the  Delectable 
Mountains.  The  command  of  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  is, 
"  Be  thou  faithftil  unto  death."  To  start  well  is  of  great 
moment ;  but  year  after  year  to  continue  in  the  upward  path, 
with  the  face  heavenward,  requires  spiritual  courage.  The 
reward  of  the  Christian  is  the  crown  of  life.  It  may  excite 
some  longings  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  to  foUow  the  lootsteps  of  one  dear  to  me,  who  was 
fiuthful  unto  death. 

The  village  of  Dreghom,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
had  little  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Ayrshire  hamlets.  Its 
parish  church  was  seen  from  a  great  distance,  the  shadow  of 
whose  steeple  darkened,  morning  or  evening,  the  thatch-roofs 
of  almost  eveiy  cottage  in  the  viUage.  The  nouses  were  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  the  highway  between  Kilmarnock  and  Irvine, 
which  was  seldom  free  from  tra£Sc  from  the  harbour  of  Salt- 
coats, and  contributed,  by  its  carts  and  mail  coaches,  to  the 
bustle  and  prosperity  of  Dreghom.  But  the  bustle  was  never 
great,  even  when  the  farmers  of  the  parish  came  with  theii^ 
mmilies  and  servants  to  the  church.  The  congregation,  dis- 
persing, would  take  the  roads  that  led  to  the  river  Irvine  and 
the  Shewalton  woods,  or  to  the  Annock  water  and  the  Eglinton 
policies — some  going  away  by  Stewarton,  and  others  walking 
up  the  wooded  hillsides  to  the  farms  from  which  the  Firth  of 
Clyde,  the  sea,  and  the  AiTan  hills  were  visible. 

Amongst  the  earliest  divisions  of  labour,  we  find  in  all  coun- 
tries woricers  in  iron  and  wood.  Every  district  must  have  its 
smith,  and  its  carpenter  or  wright.  These  two  words — the 
first  from  a  Latin  root,  carpentum,  a  waggon,  and  the  last  from 
the  Saxon  verb,  to  work — formerly  meant  the  same  thing. 
The  carpenter  of  Nazareth  was  a  man  who  wrought  with  the 
axe,  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  and  the  saw,  mubh  in  the  same 
way  as  the  wright  wrought  in  Dreghom,  forming  and  mending 
all  kinds  of  articles  in  wood.  For  ^nerations  the  Dreghom 
wright  was  a  Craig,  either  David  or  Kobert.  My  grandfather 
died  when  my  fleither,  the  youngest  son  of  the  family,  was  about 
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twelve  years  old.  Calamities  came,  and  the  widow  had  to  part 
with  the  fields  and  the  house.  She  was  a  brave  little  woman, 
and  followed  her  sons  to  Kilmarnock.  Robert  was  glad  to  earn 
a  penny  by  running  a  message  to  Irvine;  and  he  was  often 
about  the  manse.  My  grandmother  was  a  Scott  of  Peebles, 
and  had  come  with  the  minister,  as  his  housekeeper,  reading 
for  him,  and  leading  him,  as  he  was  blind.  Naturally  intelli- 
gent, this  reading  for  the  minister — ^an  old  servant  of  God, 
fervent  and  evangelical — ^improved  her  mind,  and  enabled  her 
to  direct  and  instruct  her  sons — ^the  youngest  in  particular, 
who  was  at  home  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Robert  honoured 
his  mother,  and  returned  her  warm  affection  by  filial  devotion. 
For  her  sake,  anybody  that  came  from  the  Tweed  side,  with 
the  east  country  tone,  was  welcome  to  the  best  in  his  house. 
Reading  to  us,  the  Saturday  night  before  his  death,  some  of  the 
anecdotes  of  the  Peebles'  worthies,  given  in  the  biography  of 
the  Chambers  of  Peebles,  recently  published,  his  eyes  were  lit 
up  with  the  old  love,  while  his  face  shone  with  the  enjoyment 
of  the  quaint  Scotch  humour.  Little  did  I  think  then  that 
those  who  watched  the  play  of  expi-ession  on  his  features  that 
night  would  look  on  them,  next  Saturday  night,  rigid  in  death, 
but  calm  and  patient,  as  if  still  watching  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  The  brow  was  lofty  and  thoughtful ;  the  eyes  deep  set, 
tender  when  calm,  but  burning  and  flashing  when  the  spiiit 
was  roused  in  indignation;  the  nose  was  well  formed,  the 
mouth  large,  and  the  chin  prominent.  His  face  was  of  the 
Ayrshire  type — the  same  in  contour  as  many  of  the  portraits 
of  the  old  Covenanters. 

Before  becoming  apprentice  to  the  cabinetmaking,  he  had 
done  country  work — ^following  the  plough,  and  putting  his  hand 
to  anything.  His  love  for  the  green  fields  and  fresh  breezes, 
for  the  birds  and  the  flowers  of  the  spring,  gave  him  much 
enjoyment.  On  the  Monday  morning  before  he  paid  his  last 
visit  to  the  city  (Glasgow),  we  had  a  walk  in  the  park.  The 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  south-east  wind  was  bracing.  He  said 
to  me,  "  This  is  the  wind  I  like.  It  makes  me  feel  vigorous." 
Passing  the  crocus-circle,  then  in  AiU  bloom,  he  paused  to 
admire  them,  saying,  "  It  must  take  a  deal  of  work  to  keep  this 
plot  in  such  good  order."  Probably  he  was  thinking  of  his 
own  little  garden  that  he  liked  to  keep,  often  labouring  in  it 
for  hours  fSter  he  left  his  workshop.  He  had  hoped  to  see  the 
fruit  of  it  this  coming  summer.  But  when,  on  my  return,  I 
passed  by  the  crocus-plot,  with  its  bright  yellow  and  purple 
and  white  flowers,  they  were  all  wither^  bitten  black  by  the 
frost ;  and  he  was  away  to  the  sweet  fields  where  the  flowers 
fade  not.     ''  Like  as  a  lather  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Laffd 
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pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth  our  frame ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  dust.  As  for  man,  his  dayB  are  as 
grass ;  as  a  flower  of  the  field  so  he  flourisheth.  For  the  wind 
passeth  over  it,  and  it  is  gone ;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his  right- 
eousness unto  children's  children." 

Let  me  say  here,  that  Robert  Craig  was  not  an  extraordinary 
man.  His  virtues  were  those  of  the  race  which  has  made 
Scotland  respected,  and  her  sons  honoured,  for  perseverance, 
integrity,  ana  independence,  all  over  the  world.  Some  say  that 
this  type  of  manhood  is  fast  dying  out — that  life  is  becoming 
so  ai-tificial,  so  feverish,  and  false,  that  a  true  man,  who  is  more 
than  he  appears  to  be  in  goodness  and  power,  no  hypocrite  in 
any  part  of  lus  nature,  feeling  himself  every  inch  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  liis  apron  on,  and  the  tools  of  his  trade  in  his 
hand,  considering  this  fiill-dress  for  six  days  of  the  week,  and 
able  to  appear  the  equal  of  the  best  of  the  land  on  the  first  day, 
in  the  Lord's  house — fearing  God,  and  with  deepest  reverence 
worshipping  the  Eternal,  but  not  fearing  the  lace  of  man — 
the  type  of  Scotchmen  to  which  Bums's  father,  Carlyle's 
father,  and  Hugh  Miller  s  uncles  belonged,  and  the  fathers  and 
uncles  of  many  who  will  read  this :  cdas  for  the  country,  if  it 
be  dying  out!  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is;  but  it  does  not 
flourish  well  in  large  cities,  amid  tinsel  and  shoddy,  and  the 
make-believes  of  sham  jewellery;  where  multitudes  try  to 
live  above  their  income,  wear  clothes  they  never  pay  for,  are 
constantly  in  debt,  and  are  most  ashamed  of  appearing  to  be 
what  they  really  are. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  refer  to  some  points  in  which  my  father 
was  a  good  example  for  working-men  and  Christian  office-bearei-s, 
striving  to  be  faithful  unto  death,  that  he  might  win  the  crown 
of  life.  While  pointing  out  some  admirable  habits,  I  shall  try 
to  indicate  both  the  influences  that  helped  to  form  his  character, 
and  the  influence  which  he  exerted  by  his  character.  His 
native  village,  and  the  associations  of  his  boyhood,  have  been 
sketched  already.  Let  us  dwell  for  a  little  on  his  apprentice- 
ship. He  served  his  full  time  in  a  shop  where  first-class  work 
was  done;  and  he  gained  the  esteem  of  ms  fellow- workmen  and 
his  master.  He  reckoned  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  do  any- 
thing extra,  for  he  was  a  willing  lad,  anxious  to  get  on,  and 
keen  to  try  his  skill  on  difficult  tasks,  that  so  he  might,  by 
effort,  acquire  more  skill.  He  never  thought  of  grumminff  at 
overtime,  and  he  used  to  say  he  never  was  paid,  and  seldom 
thanked,  for  it,  being  just  an  obliging  apprentice.  But  in  all 
labour  there  is  profit,  and  he  gradually  became  a  good  work- 
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man.  How  he  managed  to  pay  for  lodgings  and  food  off  his 
small  wage,  and  ^et  a  fair  share  of  amusement,  is  more  than  I 
can  telL  His  oldest  sister  used  to  assist  him  in  a  kindly  way, 
remembering  that  growing  lads  can  always  eat;  and  he  never 
forgot  her  Imidness.  But  he  had  to  pinch  himself  in  necessaries 
to  secure  a  few  luxuries.  He  was  always  punctual.  Once  he 
thought  it  was  past  six  o'clock,  and  rushed  down  to  the  work- 
shop, to  find  all  silent,  and  discover  that  four  o'clock  had  not 
vet  arrived.  But  he  stood  at  the  door,  rather  than  go  back  to 
his  bed  and  sleep  in.  When  we  were  late  of  rising,  we  were 
often  told  of  that  morning.  For  some  years  he  spent  his 
Sabbaths  with  his  mother,  m  Dreghom,  accompanying  her  to 
the  parish  church.  Kilmarnock  was,  from  1830  to  1848,  in  a 
ferment  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  agitation.  Every  question 
was  discussed  in  its  workshops,  and  argued  at  the  Cross.  The 
young  apprentice  learned  many  things  besides  his  trade.  He 
was  ready  to  listen  to  every  orator;  and  some  of  the  best 
speakers — Henry  Vincent,  Dan  O'Connell,  Gteorge  Thomson,  and 
James  Morison — instructed  the  Kilmarnock  apprentices  on  the 
Reform  Bill  and  the  People's  Charter,  the  Corn  Laws  and  Free 
Trade,  the  Emancipation  of  the  Negroes  and  the  Catholics,  the 
evils  of  State  Churches,  and  the  principles  of  the  Voluntaries, 
the  errors  of  Calvinism,  and  the  glorious  (Jospel  of  the  grace  of 
(Jod.  He  knew  all  these  subjects.  His  mother  had  taught  him 
to  be  a  good  reader;  and  he  was  entrusted  with  the  dear  news- 
papers of  these  days  to  read  out  to  the  workmen  at  the  meal 
nours.  In  this  way  he  acquired  much  information,  and  became 
an  educated  man.  After  I  had  been  to  college,  he  took  a  pride 
in  proving  his  superiority  in  argument,  and  convincing  me  of 
my  profound  ignorance  of  many  things.  I  never  came  up  to 
the  speakers  of  his  youth.  He  had  seen  the  veins  swelling  in 
their  foreheads,  for  he  took  good  care  to  be  near  them, — and 
there  were  giants  in  those  days,  according  to  all  accounts.  Of 
course  he  knew  the  poems  of  Bums,  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  humour  and  sarcasm,  of  their  tenderness  and  beauty,  admir- 
ing most  "The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,"  and  "Mary  in  Heaven." 
But  latterly  he  seldom  referred  to  them,  fearing  that  I  might 
receive  harm  from  the  evil  in  the  book;  although,  in  my  youth, 
he  often  told  me,  as  a  spur  to  intellectual  activity  and  an  anti- 
dote to  childish  pride,  that  Bums  could  do  more  with  his  mind 
while  supping  his  porridge  than  I  could  accomplish  in  a  yearns 
time.  You  can  thus  form  an  idea  of  the  intellectual  atmosphere 
in  which  he  served  his  apprenticeship.  Let  us  now  look  to  his 
married  life. 

Ask  any  wise  man  or  woman  with  much  experience  concern- 
ing the  important  events  of  life,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  refer 
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to  marriage.  The  whole  future  weal  or  woe  of  the  life  on 
earth  depends  upon  the  choice  made  of  a  wife  or  a  husband. 
To  a  workine^man  it  is  most  important  that  he  find  a  true  help- 
mate; for  umess  his  wife  be  that,  the  battle  will  be  too  hot  and 
protracted  for  human  strength.  And  to  a  working-man  the  time 
of  marriage  is  of  the  greatest  consequence.  By  an  imprudent, 
early  marriage,  poverty  has  stood  for  many  years  by  the  door-step 
of  many  a  hard-working  man,  defying  his  best  efforts  to  drive  it 
away.  The  apprentice  fell  in  love  with  one  his  equal  in  ability 
and  industry.  But  they  had  a  long  courtship,  because  they 
could  not  afford  to  marry;  and  as  they  determined  to  start 
wedded  life  without  debt,  they  had  to  save  for  years  to  furnish 
the  house,  and  provide  against  contingent  expenses.  They 
never  regretted  waiting;  and  one  of  their  first  principles  of 
expenditure  was,  to  owe  no  man  anything.  If  you  do  not  act 
likewise,  you  can  never  be  honestly  independent.  A  good 
workman,  at  that  time,  considered  sixteen  shillings  a  week  a 
fair  wage.  On  that  sum  the  young  couple  could  afford  to  be 
charitable  and  hospitable,  and  pay  their  way.    A  £riend  had 

fiven  the  bride  John  Angell  James's  little  book.  The  Anxious 
nquirer;  and  the  truths  in  it  became  very  precious  to  the 
cabinetmaker.  He  was  a  Sabbath  school  teacher  and  a  member 
of  the  Relief  Church.  But  new  views  of  the  love  of  (Jod  began 
to  stir  the  town.  The  Sabbath  School  Association  became  the 
first  battle  ground,  and  the  teachers,  ranged  themselves  on  two 
sides.  Sixteen  stood  out  for  the  Bible  as  the  text-book,  my 
&ther  among  them;  the  others  preferred  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
His  master  at  that  time,  Mr.  David  Dickie,  a  good  man,  but  a 
strong  Calvinist,  put  the  point  of  the  controversy  thus:  "Did 
Christ  die  for  the  elect  only?  Yes.  It  is  a  terrible  doctrine, 
but  it  is  true."  My  father,  with  the  sixteen,  maintained  that 
what  Christ  did  by  his  death  for  one  man  he  had  done  for  every 
man.  The  teacher  of  the  senior  class  at  that  time.  Miss  Mary 
Wilson,  who  for  many  years  lived  on  the  same  stair-head  with 
us,  is  yet  alive,  and  has  a  distinct  remembrance  of  the  contro- 
versy. A  probationer  of  the  church  said  to  her,  "  The  Shorter 
Catechism  is  an  excellent  production."  "  True,"  she  said;  "  but 
it  is  man's  book,  and  we  prefer  God's."  An  elder  met  her  on 
the  street,  expressed  his  alarm  at  the  dangerous  doctrines  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  said,  "  the  Association  would  need  to  put 
those  who  maintained  that  Christ  died  for  every  man  out  of 
the  schools."  "  Well,"  she  said,  "  you  may  shut  them  out,  but 
they  will  not  be  shut  out  of  heaven.  I  have  been  sixteen  years 
a  teacher  already,  and  I  know  there  are  not  better  teachers  in 
the  schools  than  those  you  think  of  cutting  off"  The  ministers 
took  up  the  matter.     My  £Etther  was  asked  to  appear  before  the 
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Rev.  Mr.  Macindoe  to  explain  his  views.  The  young  cabinet- 
maker had  hardly  confidence  enough  to  ask  grace  aloud  before  his 
meals;  so  it  was  a  trial  to  appear  before  a  minister,  to  ^ve 
i-easons  for  the  doctrines  he  believed.  But  he  prepared  him- 
self by  marking  out  passages  in  James's  An^otts  Inqv/irei*, 
explaining  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  implying  the  universality 
of  the  Ak)nement.  Whenever  he  was  at  a  loss  for  words,  he 
read  a  suitable  passage,  and  said,  "I  believe  that."  Now, 
James's  ATuciouft  Inqmrer  was  regarded  as  an  orthodox  book, 
and  the  cabinetmaker,  fighting  behind  it,  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  minister.  However,  a  general  meeting  of  the  Sabbath 
School  Association  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  the  sixteen 
teachers,  my  father  among  them,  were  excommunicated  for 
holding  the  love  of  God  for  all  men,  without  exception.  In 
talking  at  the  comer  of  the  street,  after  that  meeting,  he  caught 
a  chill,  which  brought  on  a  serious  illness — ^first  smaJl-pox,  and 
then  rheumatic  fever.  I  got  him  to  consult  Professor  Gardiner, 
about  three  years  ago,  for  certain  distressing  symptoms  of  disease, 
andDr.Gardinerdiscovered  irregularity  of  the  heart  saction  then, 
and  asked  n;^e  if  ever  he  had  had  rheumatic  fever.  I  said  "  I 
believed  when  I  was  an  infant,  thirty  years  ago,  he  had  passed 
through  such  a  fever."  Then  the  Professor  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  dregs  of  that  disease  were  beginning  to  develop  as 
age  impaired  the  vital  force,  and  told  me  to  be  prepared  for  my 
father's  sudden  death,  although  it  might  be  many  years  before 
it  took  place. 

During  that  illness  he  was  visited  by  few;  for  people  were 
afraid.  His  brother  John  came  regularly  to  assist.  The  Rev. 
James  Morison,  the  young  minister  of  Clerk's  Lane,  visited  him; 
and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  which  lasted  till 
death — Dr.  Morison  assisting  to  lower  the  coflin  into  the  tomb. 

His  master,  Mr.  D.  Dickie,  paid  his  wages  all  the  weeks  he 
was  ill,  and  took  no  interest  when  thp  money  was  refunded. 
Acts  of  kindness  like  this,  between  employers  and  employed, 
cost  little ;  but  they  save  strikes,  and  oil  the  wheels  of  trade. 
The  young  couple  had  a  hard  fight* in  these  years;  for  one  of 
the  lodgers  they  kept  took  fever,  and  my  mother  nursed  him 
through  it  also,  and  attended  to  her  child,  and  a  little  niece  of 
my  father's,  whom  he  took  home  when  his  sister  died.  But  he 
used  to  say  he  never  had  an  idle  day  in  his  life.  Work  was 
waiting  for  him  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  do  it.  After  Mr. 
Dickie's  death,  another  workman  and  he  started  business,  in 
the  firm  of  Alexander  &  Craig.  They  were  both  known  to  be 
first-rate  tradesmen,  and  that  secured  them  orders.  They  were 
in  partnership  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  they  both 
wrought  hard.    As  a  master,  he  was  respected  by  the  appren- 
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tices  trained  under  him;  and  his  workers  always  could  get  on 
with  him,  and  liked  him.  He  believed  in  being  paid  for  his 
work,  and  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  work  well  done.  Cheap 
articles  of  all  kinds  he  detested.  But  it  was  a  real  pleasure  to 
him  to  see  a  jfine  piece  of  wood,  or  a  well-finished  article  of 
fiimiture.  His  trained  eye  could  detect  flaws  at  a  glance ;  but  a 
thorough  ^ood  job,  finished  by  himself  or  others,  he  admired, 
and  was  ^ad  to  hear  it  praised.  When  he  visited  Glasgow, 
the  merchants  would  often  show  him  their  best  articles,  because 
they  knew  he  admired  superior  cabinet  work,  and  could  ap- 
preciate it.  His  grief  was  that  there  was  so  much  trash  sold, 
which  was  profitable  to  nobody — neither  a  pleasure  to  the 
workmen  who  made  it,  nor  to  the  people  who  bought  it. 
Latterly  he  used  to  say  that  first-class  tradesmen  were  fast 
dying  out,  being  unable  to  compete  with  the  rapid  production 
of  cheap  articles. 

His  religion  included  his  work ;  and  he  thought  it  a  poor 
Christianity  that  was  put  off  with  the  Sunday  clothes.  To  do 
work  welljwas  almost  a  passion  with  him;  and  he  tried  to  train 
me  with  something  of  his  spirit,  telling  me  it  was  as  much  my 
duty  to  make  a  good  sermon  as  it  was  his  to  make  a  good 
chair ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that  either  production  could  be 
creditably  finished  and  polished  in  a  hurry.  I  knew  him  to  be 
so  keen  a  critic,  that  I  could  have  spoken  before  the  City 
Hall  audience  with  less  nervousness  than  I  often  experienced 
when  he  was  one  of  my  hearers.  It  was  very  seldom  I  pleased 
him,  and  he  always  qualified  his  praise  to  point  out  how  I 
might  improve.  But  his  remark  on  the  last  sermon  he  heard 
was,  "  He  thought  it  would  do  good;  and  if  Matthew  Craig  had 
been  spared,  he  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  it." 

Looking  back  on  the  way  he  trained  his  children,  I  con- 
sider he  was  a  wise  father.  He  never  allowed  his  authority 
to  be  questioned;  but  he  ruled  in  love.  We  never  doubted 
his  affection;  and  we  knew  that  he  would  have  risked  his 
life  for  any  he  loved,  if  he  could  help  them  in  their  time 
of  need,  although  he  did  not  give  us  our  own  way,  and 
never  allowed  my  sisters  or  me  to  forget  that  he  held 
the  reins.  He  had  great  natural  sagacity  and  insight — could 
see  through  an  excuse  in  a  moment,  and  laughingly  put  his 
finger  on  the  sore  place  we  wished  to  hide.  We  were  more 
afraid  of  his  humorous  wit,  when  feathered,  as  it  often  was, 
with  true  sarcasm,  than  of  any  school  punishment.  He  made 
us  ashamed  of  ourselves ;  and,  if  we  grumbled  because  we  got 
no  pocket  money  like  our  companions,  we  were  often  sent  away 
witn  the  remark  that  many  a  good  sack  was  tied  before  it  was 
full.     But  he  spared  no  expense  in  our  education,  giving  us 
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the  best  teachers  in  the  town,  and  the  opportunity  of  pursuing 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  yet  never  forcing  us  to  learn. 
He  trained  us  to  feel  our  ovni  responsibility — would  never 
decide  for  us  when  we  grew  up;  but  gave  us  wise  advice — pre- 
sented the  difficulties  he  saw,  and  commended  us  to  God  In 
this  too,  I  think,  he  has  left  a  good  example,  which  we  will  do 
well  to  follow. 

After  the  serious  illness  referred  to,  he  became  a  member 
in  Clerks  Lane  church.  The  growth  of  his  spiritual  life 
was  gradual.  He  had  not  a  sudden  conversion;  but  he  got 
^eat  light  fix)m  reading  John  Wesley's  sermons,  and  he  soon 
followed  with  the  deepest  interest  the  fSEunous- expository 
lectures  of  James  Monson.  As  soon  as  I  could  write,  he 
wished  me  to  jot  dovni  the  texts  and  as  much  as  I  could  of  the 
sermons  on  Romans  ix.  On  Sabbath  afternoons  and  evenings, 
for  years,  our  neighbour  Miss  Wilson  came  into  our  house  with 
her  Bible,  my  father  and  mother  took  theirs,  and,  like  the 
noble  Bereans,  they  searched  the  Scriptures  to  see  if  these 
things  were  so.  My  duty  was  to  give  the  texts  and  read  what 
I  had  written ;  but  I  was  expected  to  listen,  and  not  offer  an 
opinion.  When  I  interrupted  them,  my  father  would  look  up 
and  say,  "  Now,  learn  to  hold  your  tongue ;  you'll  have  time 
enough  to  speak  yet." 

In  thus  following  his  minister's  discourses — testing  them  by 
the  law  and  the  testimony,  seeking  to  "  prove  all  things  and 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good  " — he  has  left  a  good  example  for 
church  members.  Spiritual  culture  of  this  kmd  soon  develops 
character.  "  Those  that  be  planted  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God.  They  shall  bring  forth 
fruit  in  old  age ;  they  shall  be  fat  and  flourishing." 

He  had  a  large  class  in  Clerk's  Lane ;  but  he  felt  his  need  of 
instruction,  and  attended  regularly  the  minister's  Bible  class, 
along  with  several  who  are  now  ministers  of  the  Gospel — ^the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Wilson  of  Carlisle  and  Professor  Taylor  of  Kendal 
being  among  them. 

He  was  elected  an  elder  when  he  was  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  and,  after  much  hesitation,  conscious  of  many  im- 
perfections— as  he  was  to  the  day  of  his  departure — he  con- 
sented to  act,  determining  to  do  his  bestr— striving  to  be 
faithful  unto  death,  that  he  might  win  the  crown  of  iSe.  He 
conducted  a  prayer  meeting  for  many  years,  and  was  a  faithful 
under-shepherd  over  the  flock.  He  inspired  confidence  by  his 
own  frankness ;  old  and  young  trusted  him,  and  consulted  with 
him  in  cases  of  perplexity.  He  was  often  sent  for  to  the  bed- 
side of  the  dying,  and,  whether  it  was  cholera  or  fever,  he 
would  go.     For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  tried  to  do  his  duty 
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as  an  elder ;  and  the  session,  remembering  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of 
double  honour,"  requested  to  attend  his  funeral,  to  show  their 
respect  for  his  memory. 

While  working  from  six  A.M.  to  six  P.M.,  and  often  later,  for 
forty  years,  he  never  shirked  public  work,  feeling  that  some 
one  must  do  it.  He  was  the  treasurer  of  two  friendly  societies 
for  many  years,  and  an  influential  member  of  the  lodge  of  Odd- 
fellows. During  the  trying  time  when  Clerk^s  Lane  was  with- 
out a  pastor,  he  was  a  manager ;  and,  as  president  of  the 
church,  had  to  be  chairman  at  many  stormy  meetings.  It  was 
a  difficult  post  to  fill ;  but  his  firmness  and  fairness  gained  for 
him  general  esteem.  But,  in  enumerating  the  influences  that 
helped  to  form  his  character,  I  must  not  forget  public  lectures 
and  general  reading.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Society,  and  made  it  a  pleasure  to  attend  their  courses  of  lec- 
tures, taking  me  with  him  in  my  boyhood,  and  giving  me  the 
privilege  of  the  library.  His  text-books  on  theology  were 
Luther  on  the  Galatians,  and  Morisou  on  Romans  ix.  He  was 
fond  of  exposition ;  and  had  gone  through  the  Galatians  again 
and  again  with  his  Sabbath  school  class.  The  old  men  in  Winton 
Place  consider  it  to  be  their  duty  to  be  teachers  as  long  as  they 
can ;  and  many  Sabbath  schools  would  be  improved  if  the 
office-bearers  of  the  church  had  classes  in  the  schools  of  the 
chtirch.  Jii  this  my  father  set  a  good  example  to  office-bearers. 
He  was  an  accurate  thinker ;  but  the  tenderness  of  his  nature 
and  broad  sympathies  were  manifest  in  his  fondness  for 
Hervey  s  Meditations,  Lamartine  s  Travels,  and  Macdonald's 
Alec  Forbes,  He  liked  Scott,  and  Longfellow,  and  Words- 
worth's poems ;  but  he  considered  "  The  Redeemer's  Tears,"  by 
the  Rev.  John  Guthrie,  one  of  the  best  poems  of  the  language. 
In  visiting  the  sick,  he  often  took  The  htory  of  Bertie,  or  The 
Memoir  of  Mary  Simpson,  to  read  it,  or  to  leave  it  to  be  read. 
The  literature  of  the  Evangelical  Union  was  always  prized  by 
him ;  and  Tfie  Repositoi^y  for  the  month  of  March  I  found,  a 
few  hours  after  liis  sudden  death,  lying  cut  on  the  table  where 
he  had  been  reading;  and  The  Principles  of  the  CumherlaTid 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crisman,  was  lying 
beside  it.  He  seemed  to  have  been  studying  the  latter  volume, 
and  comparing  it  with  Dr.  Morison's  notes  on  the  literature 
of  the  American  Church. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  notice  the  influence  he  exerted  by  his 
character.  It  never  concerned  him  much  what  people  thought 
about  him;  but  he  remembered  that  Grod  saw  him,  and  he 
sought  to  walk  with  God  and  commend  his  Saviour  by  his 
Christian  conduct.    He  had  too  much  fun  in  liis  nature  to  be 
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morose.  Even  when  disease  prevented  him  from  enjoying  any 
amusement,  he  liked  to  see  young  people  merry.  They  knew 
that,  and  his  company  was  considered  an  acquisition  in  their 
excursions.  He  liked  a  rag  with  an  equal :  that  is  an  Ayr- 
shire tenn  descriptive  of  the  caustic  humour  of  the  district,  and 
it  has  no  synonym.  No  English  word  means  exactly  the  same 
thing.  The  humorous  side  of  his  nature  was  always  allied  to 
strong,  good  sense.  He  took  delight  in  encouraging  young 
Christians;  and,  when  there  was  need  for  it,  he  kindly  warned 
them  or  rebuked  them,  but  with  so  much  sympathy  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  did  not  feel  offended.  They  felt  that  he  took 
a  fatherly  interest  in  them,  and  often  consulted  him.  He  kept 
his  eye  upon  those  likely  to  make  good  office-bearers  in  the 
church,  and  rejoiced  in  the  usefulness  to  which  he  had  helped 
to  call  them.  On  principle  he  always  tried  to  encourage  his 
minister,  and  often  parried  by  prudence  blows  that  might 
have  wounded  him.  He  sought  to  develop  the  strength  and 
liberality  of  the  church.  He  was  anxious  that  Winton 
Place  should  secure  a  Bible  woman,  and  when  the  expense 
was  mentioned,  he  said,  "  The  church  never  knows  what 
it  can  do  till  it  lays  itself  out  to  do  it."  But  his  unconscious 
influence  was  more  potent  than  his  direct  influence.  I  would 
not  have  been  a  minister  of  the  (Jospel  to-day,  if  I  had  dis- 
covered my  father  to  be,  in  any  sense,  a  hypocrite.  When  most 
beset  by  sceptical  difficulties,  and  groping  in  the  midst  of  doubt, 
I  thought  I  would  test  the  matter  by  experiment.  So,  without 
telling  him  then  or  since,  I  watched  him  with  the  critical  eye 
of  doubting  youth,  and  I  was  convinced  that,  let  Christianity 
be  true  or  false,  my  father  felt  the  power  of  it,  and  was  trying 
to  be  faithful  unto  death,  that  he  might  win  a  crown  of  life.  It 
was  a  joy  to  him  to  help  in  any  way  to  win  souls.  He  was  a 
man  of  prayer.  If  there  were  only  two  at  the  morning  prayer 
meeting,  he  was  one  of  them.  In  private  devotion,  his  soul 
seemed  to  take  wing,  for  his  nature  was  most  developed  on  the 
religious  side.  I  often  marvelled  at  the  eloquence  of  his  prayers 
at  family  worship;  and  yet  he  did  not  conduct  it  at  first  in  his 
home,  and  pleaded  inability  to  express  himself.  My  mother 
induced  him  to  purchase  Fletcher  s  Family  Devotions,  and  read 
the  prayers  morning  and  evening.  But  after  his  conversion  he 
did  not  require  this  help.  It  was  his  custom,  before  I  left  for 
college,  on  all  my  visits  home,  to  read  and  pray,  and  he  invariably 
selected  the  same  chapter  (2  Timothy  ii),  "  Thou  therefore,  my 
son,  be  strong  in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  the 
things  that  tnou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also.     Thou  therefore  endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier 
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of  Jesus  Christ."  Before  he  went  out  to  his  work,  an  hour  pre- 
vious to  his  death,  he  was  on  his  knees  praying  for  us  all.  As^ 
his  fathers  had  done,  he  worked  with  the  familiar  plane  and 
saw  for  nearly  an  hour,  went  to  the  door  of  his  workshop  for  a 
breath  of  air,  returned  and  looked  at  the  men  working,  and  as- 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  bench,  without  a  struggle,  he 
expired.  "  He  was  not,  for  God  took  him."  His  partoer,  Mr. 
Auld,  caught  him  in  his  arms,  and  gently  laid  him  down.  He 
felt  for  his  pulse;  but  it  beat  not.  The  doctor  came  but  to  say^ 
"  It  is  all  over." 

"  This  languishing  head  is  at  rest, 

Its  thinking  and  aching  are  o'er; 
This  quiet,  immovable  breast 

Is  heaved  by  affliction  no  more. 
This  heart  is  no  longer  the  seat 

Of  trouble  and  torturing  pain ; 
It  ceases  to  flutter  and  b^t, 

It  never  shall  flutter  again." 

But  the  spii-it  had  returned  unto  God  who  gave  it.  He  had 
a  painless  death;  to  him  "  to  live  was  Christ,  and  to  die  was 
gain."  He  was  seldom  off  his  work,  but  he  suffered  a  great 
deal  of  acute  pain.  He  was  spared  what  many  suffer  on  theii* 
death-bed;  but  his  death-struggle  was  at  the  sorest  about  three 
years  ago.  He  experienced  that  "we  wrestle  not  against 
iiesh  ana  blood,  but  against  principalities,  against  the  rulers  of 
the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places.  Whei'efore,  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  God, 
that  ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  in  the  evil  day."  Tlie^ 
irregular  action  of  the  heart  caused  him  great  agony  of  mind 
and  body.  He  could  enter  into  the  experience  in  the  book  of 
Job.  He  prayed  long  and  often;  and  found  his  chief  comfort 
in  looking  unto  Jesus,  reading  often  Hebrews  xii,  "  Let  us  run 
with  patience  the  i*ace  that  is  set  before  us,  looking  unto  Jesus. 
.  .  .  My  son,  despise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  Lord, 
nor  faint  when  thou  art  rebuked  of  him:  for  whom  the  Lord 
loveth  he  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he 
receiveth."  He  had  the  discipline  of  severe  suffering,  although 
he  never  knew  the  bitterness  of  sorrow. 

Working-men,  you  may  imitate  my  father's  industry,  in- 
tegrity, and  moral  courage,  and  ennoble  a  life  of  toil  by 
Christian  principle ;  and  leave,  as  an  inheritance,  a  good  name. 
Office-bearers  of  a  Christian  church,  we  may  be  stimulated  by 
his  example  to  diligence  in  our  duties;  assured  that  we  shall 
reap,  if  we  faint  not, — reap  honour  and  love  from  our  friends 
and  acquaintances,  with  the  esteem  of  good  men,  and  the 
blessing  of  (Jod. 

Permit  me  to  quote  two  letters,  one  to  him  in  1851,  and  one^ 
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from  him  this  year;  the  first  from  the  Rev.  James  Morison; 
the  last  to  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie: — 

"Kilmarnock,  16th  July,  1851, 
**  My  dear  SiRr—I  cannot  retire  to  reat  this  night  until  I  express  on  paper 
my  deep  thankfulness  to  you  for  all  the  kindness  and  countenance  which  I  have 
received  from  you  ever  since  we  were  connected  together  in  Christian  f ellow> 
ship.  Your  spotless  character,  your  upright,  manly,  and  honourable  demeanour 
on  all  occasions,  your  wisdom  in  counsel,  and  your  devotedness  to  the  <^use  of 
our  Saviour,  have  done  much  to  cheer  and  animate  me  in  all  my  toils  and 
anxieties.  That  our  common  Lord  and  Father  may  still  bless  you  exceedingly, 
and  make  vou  a  blessing  to  your  beloved  wife  and  family,  to  the  church,  and 
to  the  world,  is  the  earnest  prayer  of  one  who  cannot  but  love  and  respect  you 
much,  and  who  is  your  obliged  servant  in  Christ, 

"JAMES  MORISON." 

"  99  King  Street,  Kilmarnock,  Jan.  S6, 1873. 
**Dear  Mr.  Guthrie — I  have  been  so  much  taken  up  with  your  Root 
Principles  of  Atonement  that  you  will  excuse  me  when  I,  in  my  simple  way,  say 
to  you,  to  me  they  are  grand.    Would  to  Grod  that  ministers  and  people  but 
saw  their  beauty  and  reasonableness. — Yours  in  Jesus, 

"ROBERT  CRAIG." 

Many  have  seen  the  kindly  notices  in  the  KUniaimock 
Standard,  the  Ardrosaan  and  Sattcoata  Herald,  and  the 
Christian  News;  but  a  few  lines  may  be  quoted  in  memoriam. 

The  writer  in  the  Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  Herald,  an 
acquaintance  for  more  than  twenty  years,  said — 

"Mr.  Craig  had  a  kind,  genial  temperament,  and  was  fond  of  a  pleasant  joke 
and  a  little  good-humoured  banter.  He  was  an  excellent  tradesman,  and  had 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  name  for  stair-railing  and  furniture  genenilly.  His 
chief  virtues  were  those  of  his  Christian  deportment.  Without  a  particle  of 
parade  or  bombast  in  his  nature,  he  maintained  an  honoured  and  unblemished 
reputation  in  the  church  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  was  not  merely  esteemed 
but  beloved  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  church  and  the  world.  He  also 
took  a  great  interest  in  the  leading  public  movements  of  the  day,  and  lent  his 
aid,  in  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  were  afforded  him,  to  the  furtherance  of 
all  measures  that  could  promote  the  civil,  social,  and  religious  progress  of  his 
fellows.  One  of  the  latest  matters  in  which  he  was  enagaged — and  whatever 
he  did  he  did  it  with  idl  his  heart — was  the  promotion  of  a  petition  to  Parliament 
on  the  Education  BilL  Hiat  approved  generally  of  the  Bill,  but  prayed  for  the 
withdrawad  and  abolition  of  all  aenominational  grants  from  the  pubhc  money." 

The  Cht^istian  News  gives  the  remarks  of  his  esteemed  pastor, 
the  Rev.  W.  Bathgate : 

**  Mr.  Robert  Craig  filled  the  office  of  the  eldership  in  connection  with  this 
•church  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  he  won  for  himself  *  a  ffood 
report '  as  an  under-snepherd  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  manner  of  life 
as  an  elder  was  very  exemplary — in  my  judgement,  singularly  so.  His  under* 
standing  was  far-reaching,  his  conscience  was  full  of  rectitude,  his  heart  was 
full  of  generosity,  his  whole  soul  had  something  regal  in  its  mien,  and  he  feared 
with  a  deep  reverence  only  the  Chief  Shepherd,  while  he  was  studiously  cour- 
teous to  his  fellow  office-bearers  and  fellow-men.  His  brethren  in  the*8es8ioai 
alone  knew  the  full  value  of  his  deliberative  opinion,  and  nobody  will  miss  it  more 
than  I  myself.  It  was  always  given  with  an  imperial  independence,  yet  never 
pushed  beyond  the  legitimate  line.  Very  many  of  you  know  how  faithful,  and 
Kind,  and  cheery,  and  wise  he  was  in  visiting  the  members  of  his  district. 
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especially  iu  the  day  of  trial,  and  in  his  general  intercourse  with  the  members 
of  the  church.  It  is  no  small  service  ^r  any  man  to  be  and  do  unto  you  for 
twenty-five  years  what  our  departed  brother  has  been  and  done  unto  you  as  a 
spiritual  office-bearer  all  that  time.  I  am  wdl  aware  that  it  was  chiefly  his 
virtues  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  which  qualified  hun  to  be  so  useful  as  an 
elder." 

I  have  reason  to  thank  God  for  the  memory  of  my  father; 
and  pray  that,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  may  aJl  be  guided  and 
guarded,  living  day  by  day  in  the  fear  of  God;  and  may 
every  reader  hear  the  Master  say,  "Be  thou  faithfiil  unto 
death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life." 

*'  Thev  have  placed  the  cold  earth  on  his  ashes. 
They  have  given  him  up  to  the  tomb; 
But  the  liffht  of  his  virtue  still  flashes. 
The  pathway  of  truth  to  illume. 

*'  He  is  dead,  but  his  memory  still  liveth ; 
He  is  cone, — his  example  is  here ; 
And  the  lustre  and  fragrance  it  giveth, 
Shall  linger  for  many  a  year. 

**  The  path  of  the  faithful  he  noted; 
In  the  way  of  the  humble  he  trod ; 
And  his  life  was  with  ardour  devoted 
To  the  cause  of  Religion  and  God.''  K  Q Q 


CHRIST    IN    THE    ASPECT    OF    A    TEACHER. 

If  I  am  asked  what  Christ  was  professionally,  I  answer.  He 
was  a  teacher.  He  was  a  religious  as  distinguished  firom  a 
secular  teacher.  He  was  thus  a  teacher  of  the  highest  kind ; 
for  religion  is  deepest,  loveliest,  and  best  of  all  things.  Religion 
implies  liberty,  morality,  temporal  prosperity,  and  happiness 
here  and  hereafter.  That  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  worth  of  this 
blessing  in  so  expressing  myself  is  plain  Irom  these  words  of 
the  Saviour,  "Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  (Jod  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  (food  and  raiment)  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  It  is  far  more  important  that  we  should  act 
rightly  toward  God,  than  that  we  should  possess  health  or 
genius,  that  we  should  receive  a  liberal  education,  or  be  left  a 
fortune ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  class  of  teachers  which  should  be 
more  coveted  or  prized  by  a  nation  than  religious  teachers. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  suggestive  circumstance  that  Jesus 
was  so  long  in  entering  upon  his  work  as  a  teacher.  It  shows 
what  control  he  had  over  himself.  It  shows  that  he  could  wait 
as  well  as  work ;  and  waiting  is  fre(][uently  more  difficult  than 
working.  In  the  case  of  a  sinking  ship  or  a  burning  house  it 
18  possible  to  put  too  one's  hand  so  as  to  do  harm  insteiul  of  good. 
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All  through,  Christ  was  apparently  guided  in  his  movementB 
and  exertions  by  the  clock.  He  realized  that  there  was 
u  proper  time  for  him  to  do  and  say  all  that  he  said  and  did ; 
And,  consequently,  he  neither  delayed  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
anticipated  on  the  other. 

When,  however,  he  did  come  before  the  public  in  the  capacity 
of  a  religious  teacher,  he  worked  with  aU  his  mirfit.  He  allowed 
himself  no  more  rest  than  was  necessary.  He  did  not  as  a 
teacher  confine  himself  to  one  place  or  district  of  Judea,  or  to 
stated  occasions.  All  who  have  studied  his  life  must  admit 
that  he  was  the  veiy  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  diligence.  He 
had,  of  course,  to  take  into  account  what  his  hearers  could  bear. 
Hehad  to  take  care  not  to  weary  them  with  preaching  to  themand 
teaching;  but  he  took  advantage  of  all  openings  which  occurred. 
He  would  have  grudged  to  lose  a  single  opportunity.  One  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  was  this  :  "He 
jstirreth  up  the  people,  teaching  throvbgJvout  all  Jewry'';  and  it 
was  no  doubt  suppoi-ted  by  facts.  He  did  not  stir  up  the 
people  in  a  political  sense,  or  in  any  bad  sense  ;  but  he  was  a 
wonderfully  active  and  earnest  teacher.  He  was  specially  busy 
on  Sabbath  days ;  but  teaching  was  with  him  a  daily  occupa- 
tion. When  not  engaged  addressing  the  people,  he  was 
occupied  instructing  the  disciples,  and  preparing  them  for  then* 
mission  as  his  witnesses.  He  was  not  a  teacher  in  name  merely, 
he  was  a  teacher  in  reality.  If  those  who  waited  on  his 
ministry  did  not  become  religiously  wise  and  good,  it  was  their 
-own  fault.  Words  in  his  case  were  the  symbols  of  ideas;  and 
the  ideas  to  which  he  gave  expression  were  just  those  which  he 
^aw  the  "lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel"  required,  and  which 
had  the  most  direct  bearing  on  their  moral  character,  their  well- 
being,  and  the  glory  of  his  Father.  Teaching  was  his  chosen 
method  of  doing  his  countrymen  good.  He  (fid  not  desire  and 
<joui-t  retirement  that  he  might  have  the  more  leisure  for 
winting.  He  brought  himself  into  contact  with  the  Jews,  and 
taught  them  orally,  and  with  a  perseveittnce  which  it  is  im- 
possible too  highly  to  admire.  He  met  as  a  teacher  with 
much  that  was  calculated  to  try  him.  Discouragements  alter- 
nated with  encouragements.  Here  he  found  the  people  slow 
to  hear  him ;  there  he  found  them  slow  to  hear  and  believe. 
Still,  he  did  not  give  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  disgust  or 
despair.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  Jews  were  spiritually 
ignorant,  and  that  their  minds  were  full  of  prejudice  and  error. 
He  saw  that  instruction  was  their  most  immediate  and  urgent 
want,  and  he  set  himself  to  supply  it.  The  purpose  to  teach 
them  was  not  hastily  formed,  and  he  never  abandoned  it.  If 
he  taught  more  at  one  time  than  at  another,  the  explanation 
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must  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances.  His  views  of 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  religious  teaching  never  under- 
went any  change ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  nearer  death 
came  he  taught  the  more.  It  is  worth  noting  and  pondering 
that  the  prospect  of  crucifixion  did  not  lead  Christ  to  do  some- 
thing else  than  teach.  Teaching  did  not  exhaust  his  duty. 
Far  from  it.  He  was  in  the  world  to  make  atonement  for  sin, 
and  translate  the  moral  law  into  action.  He  varied  teaching  by 
every  now  and  then  working  miracles;  but  his  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  former  great  work.  Involve  what  it  may,  this  is 
a  simple  fact.  He  began  public  life  as  a  teacher,  and  he  stuck 
to  that  profession  to  the  last.  Even  on  the  cross  he  was  still  a 
teacher.  If  I  may  say  so,  teaching  was  his  "  ruling  passion," 
and  it  was  strong  in  death.  St.  Luke  bears  the  followiiij^ 
testimony  concerning  him: — "And  in  the  day  time  he  was 
teaching  in  the  temple ;  and  at  night  he  went  out,  and  abode 
in  the  mount  that  is  called  the  Mount  of  Olives.  And  all  the 
people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  him  in  the  temple,  for 
to  hear  him."  This  happened  a  few  days  before  he  was  be- 
trayed; so  that  it  may  be  affirmed  of  him  that  he  died  teaching. 

It  was  only  occasionally  that  Christ  visited  Jerusalem,  and 
of  the  wisdom  of  this  decision  there  cannot  be  a  question ;  but 
when  he  did  visit  the  capital,  it  was  not  to  pursue  his  own 
pleasure.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  it  was  to  pursue  his  own 
pleasure ;  but  then  his  pleasure  was  to  teach  its  inhabitants, 
And  such  as  chose  to  attend  on  his  instructions.  There  was  no 
spot  in  all  Jerusalem  that  had  the  same  attraction  for  him  as  the 
temple.  He  looked  on  it  as  his  Fathers  house.  It  was 
.associated  in  his  mind  with  the  worship  of  God;  and,  therefon*, 
it  was  dear  to  him.  It  really  attracted  him,  and  it  never  lost 
its  fascination.  The  first  time  that  his  parents  permitted  him 
to  accompany  them  to  Jerusalem  they  missed  him  on  the  return- 
journey;  and  where  did  they  find  him?  According  to  Luke, 
"  They  ifound  him  in  the  terapU,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the 
doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions." 
Every  time  subsequently  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  it  was 
to  the  temple  that  he  repaired  day  after  day,  and  in  the 
temple  that  he  lingered,  for  holiest  ends. 

Jesus  i-everenced  Judaism  as  a  divinely  revealed  form  of 
religion.  He  never  uttered  a  word  against  it,  or  attempted  t(» 
lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  his  compatriots.  He  was  accused 
of  speaking  asainst  the  temple ;  but  it  was  a  mistake  or  u 
fiJsdiood.  When  in  the  country,  he  loved  to  frequent  the 
synagogue ;  and  when  in  Jerusalem,  he  was  almost  certain  t<:» 
be  found  in  the  temple.  On  going  forth  in  the  morning,  he 
naturally  turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  that  sacred  build- 
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ing ;  and  he  haunted  it  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  When  there 
his  heart  would  ascend  to  his  Father  on  the  wings  of  praise  and 
prayer,  and  he  would  derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  rites 
that  were  performed,  and  the  sacrifices  that  were  offered,  in  it ; 
but,  when  there,  he  did  not  forget  his  work  as  a  teacher.  He 
delighted  to  bring  himself  into  contact  with  those  who,  like 
himself,  frequented  it,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the  truth, 
particularly  about  himself  as  the  Messiah ;  and  he  would  do 
this  the  more  reailily  and  persistently  that  there  was  a  greater 
probability  of  enlightening  and  saving  them  than  any  other 
section  of  the  community.  Their  presence  in  the  temple  indi- 
cated that  they  were  believers  in  Judaism,  and  that  they  had 
some  interest  in  religion  and  religious  exercises.  It  is  distinctly 
stated  by  Luke,  that  "  In  the  day  time  he  was  teaching  in  the 
temple."  He  was  not  there  as  a  mere  onlooker.  He  used  it 
as  a  sacred  school. 

Well,  but  when  night  came,  what  did  he  do  with  himself,  for 
night  and  day  followed  each  other  then  with  as  much  regularity 
as  now?  Stay  in  Jerusalem?  No.  "And  at  night  Tie  went 
out  and  abode  in  the  mount  that  is  called  tJve  Mount  of  Olives." 

Are  we  to  understand  ftx)m  this  that  Jesus  at  this  period 
spent  his  nights  under  the  starry  canopy  of  heaven?  We  may, 
if  we  choose.  The  Greek  verb,  translated  "abode,"  lends 
countenance  to  the  idea.  It  signifies  to  bivouac,  or  encamp 
out;  and  we  know  that  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Jesus  to 
withdraw  at  the  close  of  day  to  some  convenient  mountain 
solitude,  and  pass  the  whole  night  in  communion  with  Nature 
and  God;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  conclude  that  at  this  time, 
for  some  nights  in  succession,  he  remaineil  under  the  open 
sky.  This  course  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust  his 
body  too  much. 

The  Mount  of  Olives  got  its  name  from  the  olive  trees  that 
grew  on  its  slopes.  It  lay  a  short  distance  to  the  east  of 
Jerusalem.  Indeed,  it  was  separated  from  it  only  by  the  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat;  and  there  is  hardly  a  mountain  around  which 
there  gathers  a  greater  degree  of  sacred  and  moral  interest  tlian 
itself  A  little  beyond  the  Mount  of  Olives  was  situated  the 
village  of  Bethany.  Here  Jesus  had  several  attached  friends 
and  followers, — ^none  more  so  than  the  two  sisters,  Martha  and 
Mary,  and  their  brother  Lazarus ;  and  we  deem  it  probable  that, 
when  at  night  Jesus  went  out  towards  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  lodgings  in  their  house.  We  ai'e  the 
more  partial  to  this  view  that  Matthew,  the  evangelist,  speaks 
of  Jesus  leaving  Jerusalem,  going  out  to  Bethany,  and  lodging 
there.  Come  U>  the  house  of  Lazarus  when  he  might,  he  would 
always  be  welcome;  and,  doubtless,  the  hospitality  and  inter- 
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course  of  its  inmates  had  a  refreshing  and  cheering  eflFect  upon 
him  after  the  day's  toil. 

The  nightly  withdrawal  of  Jesus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  that 
is,  to  Bethany,  brings  before  us  his  humanity;  and,  while  we 
glory  in  his  Deity,  we  should  guard  against  letting  it  come 
between  us  and  his  true  manhood.  He  had  experience,  like 
ourselves,  of  the  sensations  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  He 
could  not  go  on  preaching  day  and  night.  He  needed  constantly 
recurring  seasons  of  rest;  and  he  did  not  hesitate,  when  there 
was  occasion,  to  sink  into  the  arms  of  sleep.  He  was  not  afraid 
to  fall  asleep.  He  knew  that  the  angels  kept  watch  and  ward 
over  his  slumbers,  and  that  his  Father's  eye  was  upon  him,  and 
his  Father  s  hand  above  him.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  a  few 
hours'  repose  would  fit  him  for  the  labours  of  the  coming  day. 
Hence  he  would  the  more  willingly  yield  himself  to  sleep;  but 
if  Christ  slept,  he  was  an  early  riser.  We  can  plead  his 
example  both  on  behalf  of  early  rising  and  the  early  holding  of 
religious  sei'vices.  He  was  known  to  be  astir  at  dawn  of  day. 
How  otherwise  are  we  to  account  for  the  people  coming  early 
in  the  morning  to  the  temple  to  hear  him  ?     (See  John  viii,  2.) 

It  is  indisputable  that,  as  a  preacher  and  teacher,  Jesus  had 
no  rival.  He  was  the  most  popular  preacher  of  his  day.  We 
read  that  the  "  common  people  heard  him  gladly."  As  a  rule, 
he  attracted  crowds.  This  is  in  part  accounted  for  by  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  but  not  wholly.  His  style  of 
preaching  had  to  do  with  the  concourse  of  the  multitudes  that 
generally  flocked  around  him  wherever  he  appeared;  and  we 
need  not  say  that  his  was  a  deserved  popularity.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  people  to  hear  him,  and  it  was  for  their  interest 
to  hear  him.  He  was  the  "  great  teacher."  Whether  we  take 
into  consideration  his  matter  or  his  manner  as  a  preacher  and 
teacher,  we  must  concede  that  he  was  entitled  to  large  audiences. 
The  wonder  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  drawn  the  people, 
and  if  they  had  not  been  eager  to  listen.  That  they  were  anxious 
to  be  with  him  and  to  hear  him  is  abundantly  evident.  They 
were  ready  to  follow  him  into  the  desert,  and  were  so  wi-apped 
up  in  him  as  a  teacher,  that  they  gave  themselves  no  concern 
about  provisions.  To  prevent  them,  therefore,  from  fainting  by 
the  way  as  they  returned  to  their  distant  homes,  and  ward  off 
l)odily  injury,  he  had  sometimes  to  exert  his  omnipotence,  and 
spread  a  table  for  them  in  the  wilderness.  Their  eagerness  to 
hear  him,  led  them  to  deny  themselves.  The  self-denial,  accord- 
ing to  the  narrative,  was  quite  general.  It  was  to  Jesus  that 
they  gathered,  and  the  object  of  their  matutinal  visits  was 
to  hear  him.  So  interested  were  they  in  him  and  his  preaching, 
that  they  could  not  bear  that  he  should  be  at  work  in  the 
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temple,  and  they  absent.  If  this  does  not  justify  us  in  associat- 
ing popularity  with  Jesus  as  a  i:eligiou8  teacher,  what  would? 
In  this  respect  he  was  a  contrast  to  5ie  Jewish  Rabbis;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  many  of  those  who,  as  soon  as  the  gates  of  the 
temple  were  thrown  open,  entered  to  hear  Jesus,  were  rewarded, 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  for  their  early  rising. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  to  allege  that 
Christ  discouraged  prayer.  He  enjoined  prayer  as  a  duty.  He 
furnished  the  disciples  with  the  model  prayer,  and  gave  them 
light  on  the  subject  of  prayer.  The  parable  of  the  woman  and 
the  unjust  judge  was  designed  to  teach  the  lesson  "  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint";  and  in  Luke  xxi,  36,  we 
have  an  exhortation  to  vigilance  and  an  unbroken  habit  of  sup- 
plication, "  Watch  ye  therefore,  and  pray  always,'*  &c.  Christ's 
spirit  was  intensely  devotional.  As  a  man,  he  felt  the  need  of 
prayer,  and  delighted  in  it.  Time  passed  so  swiftly  with  him, 
when  in  correspondence  with  heaven,  that  he  took,  as  it  were, 
no  note  of  it.  The  silvery  beams  of  morning  were  shining 
around  him  ere  he  was  aware: 

"  Cold  monntains,  and  the  midnight  air, 
Witnessed  the  fervour  of  his  prayer." 

And  they  are  mistaken  who  think  that  he  never  prayed  in 
public.  He  prayed  for  the  disciples,  and  in  their  hearing.  The 
prayer  has  been  preserved.  It  is  found  in  the  seventeenth  chap- 
ter of  John's  gospel.  The  raising  of  Lazarus  was  preceded  by  an 
act  of  prayer,  at  least  by  an  expression  of  thanks.  He  prayed  on 
other  occasions,  as  for  example,  when  he  broke  forth,  "  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled;  and  what  shall  I  say?  Father,  save  me 
from  this  hour."  (John  xii,  27.)  But  if  the  question,  Whether 
should  the  element  of  prayer,  or  the  element  of  preaching, 
predominate  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary? — is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  example  of  Christ,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  settle 
it  in  favour  of  the  latter  element.  The  more  prayer  the  better. 
The  spirit  of  prayer  cannot  be  too  strong  in  any  of  us ;  and  if 
preaching  be  of  the  right  sort,  it  will  act  favourably  on  a  spirit 
of  prayer.  But  Jesus  did  not  assemble  the  Jews  together  to 
read  prayers,  or  offer  free  prayer  with  them.  He  lived  to 
preach,  as  a  host  of  passages,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote, 
convincingly  demonstrate. 

Now,  if  tihe  Lord  Jesus  attached  an  immensity  of  importance 
— as  he  manifestly  did — to  teaching  of  a  religious  nature,  I 
submit  that  we  should  do  the  same.  The  need  for  it  is  as  great 
as  ever  it  was;  and  the  world  will  never  outgrow^t.  Thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands,  are  coming  into  the  world  every  day  who 
require  to  be  instructed  in  things  secular,  and,  I  may  add, 
things  sacred  or  religious.     Light  from  God  and  about  God — 
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Gospel  light — the  light  that  dwells  in  Scripture,  as  in  a  foun- 
tain— ^is  what  is  pressingly  wanted  everywhere,  and  always; 
and  every  agency  and  institution  ought  to  be  hailed  that  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  grand  necessity.  It  is  useless  to  expect 
that  men  will  live  morally  and  religiously  until  they  ai'e  taught, 
and  taught  of  Grod,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
Word  who  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us.  Hence  the 
value  of  churches,  the  Sabbath-day,  public  worship,  and 
especially  the  stated  preaching  of  the  Word.  Hence  the  value 
of  prayer  meetings.  He  who  holds  a  prayer  meeting,  and  tries 
to  implant  in  the  minds  of  others  Bible  thoughts,  does  a  direct 
something  for  the  world's  conversion.  Hence  the  value  of 
religioi^s  periodicals  and  books,  Bible  societies,and  tract  societies. 
Not  one  tract  in  ten  may  be  read  or,  if  read,  may  hit  the  mark; 
but  if  any  of  them  are  read  (and  that  too  doubtless  is  the  case) 
with  interest  and  advantage  to  the  reader's  soul,  we  should 
rejoice.  A  good  tract  is  a  silent  instructor.  Hence  also  the 
value  of  Sunday  school  instruction.  If  the  young  are  not 
taught  out  of  the  Bible  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  neigh- 
bours, and  God,  and  made  familiar  with  the  reasons  why  they 
should  do  it;  if  the  young  are  not  taught  the  way  of  salvation 
during  the  fleeting  period  of  youth,  tne  chances  ai-e  that  they 
will  live  to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
be  terrible  losers  in  consequence.  And  all  God's  people  who, 
more  publicly  or  more  privately,  by  means  of  tne  million- 
leaved  productions  of  the  press,  or  direct  oi-al  instruction,  bear 
their  share  in  the  religious  instruction  of  their  neighbours  and 
contemporaries,  shordd  be  encouraged  by  the  reflection,  that  in 
so  doing  they  are  following  the  example,  and  may  expect  the 
blessing,  of  Christ,  The  Great  Teacher.  G.  C. — ^B. 
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No.  13. 

Whether  we  compare  the  merits  of  political,  scientific,  military, 
or  theological  heroes,  we  are  constantly  reminded  of  the 
£etmiliar  words  of  sacred  writ,  "  One  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  As  we  read  the  records  that  are  extant  con- 
cerning Elijah  and  Elisha,  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  Peter  and  John, 
Chrysostom  anJK  Augustine,  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  we  cannot  but  compare  the  men  with  one 
another,  reckon  up  their  peculiar  characteristics,  and  conclude 
as  to  which  is  the  greater  of  the  twain. 
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Nor  can  such  comparisons  be  avoided  on  the  less  elevated 
platform  of  our  Scottish  denominations.  The  Rev.  George 
Gilfillan,  of  Dundee,  remarked  in  a  literary  critiqv^  that,  "  if 
James  Morison  was  the  Luther,  John  Guthrie  was  the  Melanch- 
thon  of  the  Evangelical  Union."  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  that  eminent  estimator  of  his  fellow-men,  we  would  submit 
that  the  parallel,  while  legitimate  vrithin  certain  limits,  is  not 
complete.  Melanchthon  was  confessedly  more  learned  than 
Lutner,  although  lacking  in  that  energy  and  decision  which  made 
the  miner's  son  the  leiSer  of  the  Reformers;  but  Mr.  Guthrie 
wiU  not  lay  claim  to  erudition  superior,  or  even  equal,  to  that 
of  the  fiiend  of  his  youth,  although  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
his  style  of  composition  is  more  tastefiil,  and  more  classically 
complete.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  great  amiability  and  great 
learning  and  mental  power  are  concerned,  he  is  weU  worthy 
of  being  styled  a  Scottish  Melanchthon. 

We  do  not  care  about  being  flattered  ourselves,  and  we 
shrink  from  flattering  others  unduly ;  yet,  for  the  sake  of  those 
of  our  readers  who  live  far  away  from  our  sphei-e  of  action,  and 
that  they  may  have  additional  interest  in  the  immediately 
succeeding  chapters,  we  wish  here  to  put  it  on  record,  that  the 
Evangelic^  Union  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  personal  char- 
acter, and  acknowledged  abilities,  as  much  as  to  any  other 
single  individual's,  for  that  increasing  measure  of  respect  and 
good-will  which  is  beginning  to  be  extended  towards  us 
throughout  the  land.  Others  of  our  leaders  may  awe  by  their 
earnestness,  and  force  a  place  for  themselves,  among  eminent 
contemporaries,  by  their  perseverance  and  their  power;  but 
the  honoured  brother,  of  whom  we  now  write,  woos  and  wins 
by  his  love  and  his  catholicity  of  spirit.  Too  large-hearted  for 
any  sect,  he  has  a  greater  number  of  clerical  friends  out 
of  our  communion  than  in  it ;  while  his  fame,  as  a  writer  on 
church  government  and  Nonconformity,  and  also  as  a  Chris- 
tian poet,  has  been  widely  spread  abroad. 

John  Guthrie  was  bom  in  the  village  of  Milnathort,  in  Kin- 
ross-shire. Like  so  many  other  Scottish  villages,  Milnathort  con- 
sists mainly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  of  a  single  street,  and 
stands  on  the  highway  between  Kinross  and  Per^.  Indeed  it 
is  only  about  two  miles  from  the  former  ancient  town,  and,  as 
its  name  imports,  was  situated  athort,  that  is,  beyond,  the  mill. 
Small  though  it  be,  it  has  produced  celebrated  and  useftd  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  his  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
of  Stockbridge  U.  P.  Church,  Edmburgh.  The  waters  of 
Loch  Leven,  and  the  island  on  which  Queen  Mary  was  im- 
prisoned, can  be  seen  fix)m  the  village ;  and  it  was  a  great 
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pleasure  to  young  John  Guthrie,  when  he  began  as  a  student 
to  be  busy  with  his  books,  to  look  out  from  his  window  upon 
the  classic  and  storied  scene.  Much  annoyed  he  was  when  a 
new  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  enviously  blotted 
out  the  soul-enlivening  view. 

Mr.  Guthrie's  father  was  a  highly  respected  mercantile  agent 
in  Milnathort,  and  was  one  of  those  men  of  sterling  piety  of 
whom,  according  to  our  national  bard,  Caledonia  has  reason  to 
be  proud.  The  family  sat  in  the  Anti-burgher  church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leslie  was  minister;  and  although  the 
old  building  has  been  converted  into  a  public  hall,  the  people 
of  the  place  stiU  point  with  pleasure  to  the  angle  at  which  the 
pew  was  situated,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery,  where  the  future 
author  of  The  Redeemer's  Tears  used  to  sit  when  a  boy. 

It.  would  appear  that  Mr.  Guthrie's  first  religious  impressions 
were  due,  under  God,  to  the  illness  and  death  of  a  much-loved 
elder  brother.  This  young  man  was  at  the  head  of  aU  his 
companions  for  literary  power  and  promise;  but,  alas!  as  not 
seldom  happens,  the  tender  sapling  was  transplanted,  to  be 
matured  in  paradise.  How  frequently  is  this  concatenation  of 
events  noticeable  in  the  spiritual  world — namely,  that  the 
temporal  death  of  one  leads  to  the  eternal  life  of  another.  Only 
yesternight,  when  conversing  with  an  applicant  for  fellowship 
with  our  church,  we  asked  him  how  he  had  been  brought  to  the 
Lord.  His  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
took  from  a  drawer  an  eight  page-tract,  and  placed  it  in  our 
hands.  "  That  was  the  production,"  he  remarked,  "of  a  beloved 
brother,  who  aspired  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  and 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two.  His  blameless  life,  ardent 
piety,  and  patient  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  which  could  never  be  effaced."  John 
Guthrie  could  say  the  same  concerning  his  brother  James.  He 
still  treasures  his  literary  productions  and  earliest  exercises  in 
connection  with  the  Sabbath  school.  Thus,  the  lamp,  which 
was  long  ago  extinguished,  lives  to-day  in  the  torch  which  it 
unconsciously  kindled ;  for  we  might  never  have  heard  of  John, 
that  lives  and  labours  so  well,  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence 
of  James,  who  was  early  called  away. 

Being  ourselves,  to  a  great  extent,  ignorant  concerning  the 
particulars  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  career  as  a  student  and  minister, 
and  especially  concerning  his  ecclesiastical  case,  of  which  the 
accounts  that  have  been  preserved  are  comparatively  meagre, 
we  applied  to  him  for  such  notes  of  information  as  his  recol- 
lections and  records  might  supply.  Li  kindly  complying  with 
our  request,  he  has  given  us  liberty  to  make  any  use  of  the 
first  contribution  which  we  please.     But  the  paragraphs  are  so 
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well  worded  that  we  propose  to  give  them,  in  the  first  person 
singular,  exactly  83  they  flowed  from  the  writer  s  fertile  pen. 

As  Mr.  Guthrie,  in  these  autobiographical  notes,  begins  with 
his  curriculum  at  the  Divinity  Hall,  we  may  premise  further, 
that  his  career  at  Edinburgh  University  was  a  distinguished 
one.  He  must  have  been  well  grounded  at  the  village  school 
of  Milnathort ;  for  he  gained  several  honours,  chiefly  in  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's  Greek  class,  and  Professor  Wilson's  of  Moral 
Philosophy.  Indeed,  this  is  one  secret  of  the  high  reputation 
which  our  honoured  brother  has  all  along  enjoyed  throughout 
the  country — namely,  his  distinction  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  We  will  now  let  Mr.  Guthrie  speak 
for  himself: — 

"  In  a  few  hours  I  shall  be  off  to  Ireland,  whence  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  write  you,  and  to  wait  till  I  return  would  be 
too  late  for  your  purpose.  Already  weary  with  writing  up  what 
claims  despatch  before  I  depart,  I  cannot  now  even  approach 
my  case,  or  indeed  do  anything  but  dash  off  some  random 
jottings  of  a  miscellaneous  and  prelusive  purport,  which  you 
may  select  from,  or  introduce  bodily — provided  they,  or  parts 
of  them,  should  turn  out  to  be  sufficietitly  relevant  or  coherent 
to  be  so  used.  I  hope  during  the  next  three  months  to  furnish 
you — albeit  in  rough  primordial  form — ^memorabilia  bearing 
more  directly  on  the  object  of  your  admirably  conducted 
Sketches,  and  therefore  better  worthy  the  attention  of  you  and 
your  readers. 

"  The  doctrinal  points,  now  so  prominent  in  our  E.  U.  Testi- 
mony, did  not  much  come  up  in  the  course  of  my  theological 
studies,  beyond  stray  glimpses  in  the  liberal  direction  from 
Professor  Biedmer,  ana  some  very  definite  and  most  welcome  doc- 
trinal teachings  involved  in  the  valuable  exegetical  prelections  of 
Professor  John  Brown.  Above  all,  Dr.  Brown's  teachings  on 
faith  left  impressions  of  the  most  definite  and  tangible  char- 
acter. On  the  extent  of  the  atonement  many  were  the 
discussions  we  students  had  in  private,  especially  on  that  most 
uncrackable  of  all  nuts  to  the  Calvinist,  How  to  reconcile 
Limited  Atonement  and  Universal  Call.  Dr.  Balmer's  recollec- 
tions of  Eobert  Hall  (see  Hall's  Memoirs)  darted  into  my  mind 
about  that  time  some  most  precious  rays  of  light  on  the 
extent  of  the  atonement;  wluch  were  greatly  enlarged  and 
confii-med  by  the  perusal,  towards  the  close  of  my  studentship, 
of  the  Theological  Lectures,  then  published,  of  Dr.  Pajme,  of 
Exeter.  I  had  by  that  time  read,  mostly  after  midnight,  the 
whole  of  Turretine's  Theology,  whose  scholastic  Latin  became, 
in  consequence,  very  familiar  to  me ;  also  large  portions  of 
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Calvin's  Institutes,  and  other  systems  of  the  same  type ;  but 
all  that  Grenevan  buttressing  and  plastering  could  not  prevent 
ominous  cracks  fix)m  appearing  in  the  theological  edifice  which 
I  had  so  laboriously  reared,  as  I  came  in  contact  with  such 
modem  works  as  I  have  named  above.  The  process  continued 
during  the  first  year  of  my  ministry.  Dr.  Jenkin's  work  On 
the  Atoneraent,  which  I  repeatedly  read,  and  of  which  I  wrote 
an  abstract,  and  still  more,  Gilberts  masterly  and  philoso- 
phical work  on  The  ChAstian  Atonement,  completely  con- 
firmed me  in  the  more  enlarged  views  I  had  already  come  to 
attain. 

"  Thus  stood  it  with  me  when  Mr.  Morison's  case  came  on. 
The  perusal  of  Dr.  Bonar's  tract,  Believe  and  Live,  did  me 
great  good  about  that  time ;  but  very*  much  more  did  Dr. 
Morison's  first  tract  on  What  must  I  do  to  he  Saved  ?  and  most 
of  all,  his  masterly  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Atonement, 
and  the  no  less  admirable  treatise  on  the  Extent  of  the  Atone- 
ment,  which  followed.  To  anticipate  a  little,  I  may  add  that, 
a  few  months  after  Dr.  M.'s  trial,  partly  through  correspon- 
dence with  him,  but  mainly  through  study  of  the  life  and 
writings  of  Luther,  I  got  my  mind  fairly  settled  on  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  '  the  righteousness  of  God,'  which 
cleared  away  the  last  vestige  of  doubt  or  diflBculty  from 
my  mind  in  regard  to  the  atonement  and  justification,  and 
which  have  ever  since  been  precious  in  my  experience,  and 
prominent  in  my  preaching.  I  may  add  that — to  look  still 
further  forward — about  three  months  after  the  settlement  of 
my  own  case,  in  1843,  a,  to  me,  totally  new  doctrine  of  Elec- 
tion, essentially  that  which  I  hold  now,  flashed  spontaneously 
into  my  mind  from  the  text,  1  Pet.  ii,  9 ;  not  to  mention  some 
minor  experiences  of  the  same  kind  from  other  texts  and  con- 
texts, of  which  I  may  name  as  an  example,  Hos.  iv,  17. 

**  To  i-etum,  and  bring  myself  up  with  a  few  dates,  I  first 
saw  Dr.  Morison  in  my  native  village,  in  1830, 1  think  on  the 
eve  of  his  going  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a 
swanking  youth,  in  cap  and  jacket.  Little  thought  I  then,  oh 
first  shaking  hands  with  him,  of  the  life-long  friendship  and 
consociation  of  destiny  that  should  date  from  that  meeting.  I 
next  saw  him  in  Edinburgh,  towards  the  close  of  that  session, 
in  April  1831.  We  next  met  when  I  too  entered  the  Edin- 
burgh University  in  the  following  session,  November  1831. 
From  that  time  we  were  together  every  .day ;  and  among  the 
happiest  retrospects  of  my  life  are  the  annual  visits  to  Bath- 

Stte,  after  the  close  of  each  session.     I  took  out  my  degree  of 
aster  of  Arts  at  the  close  of  my  fourth  session,  in  the  spring 
of  1835. 
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"  By  this  time  I  had  joined  the  Theological  Hall.  It  was  open 
to  students  to  do  so  after  their  third  year  at  the  University. 
Dr.  Morison  waited  till  he  had  taken  his  fourth  session.  We 
accordingly  entered  on  our  theological  course  together,  in 
August  1834 — ^an  eventful  year  in  the  United  Secession  Hall, 
it  being  the  first  under  the  new  system  with  four  professors.  Dr. 
Dick  had  died  shortly  before.  There  only  remained  Dr.  Mit- 
chell. To  him  were  added  Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinbureh, 
Mr.  Balmer  of  Berwick,  and  Mr.  Duncan  of  Mid-Calder.  The 
curriculum  of  five  years  was  divided  into  two  departments — 
the  juniors  of  the  first  and  second  year  under  Drs.  Mitchell  and 
Brown ;  and  the  seniors  of  the  last  three  years  under  Messrs. 
Balmer  and  Duncan.  There  might  be  fifty  in  the  former 
division,  and  eighty  in  the  latter — one  hundred  and  twenty 
or  one  hundred  and  thirty  in  all.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  opening  of  that  session.  Unusual  interest  was  felt 
in  it;  and  the  spacious  church  was  crowded.  It  fell  to  Dr. 
Brown  to  deliver  the  inaugural  lecture.  It  was  admirable 
throughout,  and  admirably  delivered.  It  was,  in  great  part,  a 
plea  for  free  Biblical  inquiry,  unfettered  by  system.  In  one 
passage  his  characteristic  energy  rose  to  the  maximum,  and  his 
fine  eye  flashed  forth  its  highest  meanings,  as  he  denounced  the 
practiceof  artificially  working  up  theological  systems  professedly 
in  defence  of  Bible  truth,  and  then,  to  the  neglect  of  the  Sacred 
iBook,  '  falling  down  in  shameless  idolatry  *  (I  think  these 
were  the  words)  before  systems  of  divinity  which  were  the 
mere  work  of  men's  hands.  That  sentiment  profoundly  im- 
pressed me  at  the  time ;  and  often  have  I  thought  of  it  since. 

"  About  six  or  eight  months  before  the  end  of  my  course, 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  me  and  a  few  others  to  preach 
at  a  little  station.  Thinking  too  much  could  hardly  be  written 
to  make  up  the  usual  quantum  of  a  sermon,  I  wrote  on  and  on, 
and  committed  my  composition  with  incredible  toil;  then  fired 
it  off*  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  found  when  I  had  done, 
that  this,  my  first  sermon,  was  in  length  just — one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes !  '  Too  much  of  the  law  may  not  break  it ; ' 
but  too  much  of  the  Gospel  at  one  time  certainly  does  not 
commend  it. 

"  I  was  licensed,  in  the  spring  of  1838,  by  the  Dunfermline 
Presbytery,  to  which  I  belonged.  As  the  time  approached,  an 
essay  was  prescribed  to  me  on  the  '  Sonship  of  Chnst.*  In  this 
essay  I  opposed  point-blank  the  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Grenera- 
tion.  A  storm  instantly  gathered  around  me.  Many  a  discus- 
sion followed.  A  D.D.  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
another  minister,  arranged  a  meeting  with  me.  We  were  at  it 
all  the  evening.    I  was  solemnly  warned  of  the  consequences, — 
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warned  that,  if  need  were,  my  case  would  be  carried  to  the 
Synod,  and  that  no  license  would  be  granted  me.  I  replied 
that,  while  open  to  light,  my  views  remained  unchanged ;  that, 
come  what  might,  I  held  to  my  views.  The  thing  took 
air.  It  was  said,  in  my  native  neighbourhood,  that  license  was 
to  be  refiised  me  for  bad  doctrine.  One  grave  and  reverend 
elder  shook  his  head,  and  expressed  the  fear  that '  Guthrie  was 
a  wee  thing  dtheistical!  The  Presbytery  met,  and  the  crisis 
came.  After  some  smart  encounters,  during  which  the  threat 
was  held  out  by  that  D.D.  that  he  might  appeal  to  the  Synod, 
liberal  counsels  prevailed,  and  without  being  asked  to  withdraw 
anjrthing,  I  received  my  license.  I  preached  my  first  regular 
sermon  in  my  own  native  village,  and  afterwards  preached  for 
ministerial  friends  till  the  next  issue  of  probationers'  appoint- 
ments in  autumn. 

"Vacancies  that  year  were  unusually  few  and  important. 
As  illustrative  of  the  precarious  threads  on  which  our  destiny 
often  hangs,  and  how  a  breath  may  change  the  whole  tenor  of 
a  life-history,  I  was  told  by  a  minister  who  was  present  when 
the  appointments  were  made  out,  that  my  name  was  down  for 
the  Orkneys.  One  who  was  there  (I  never  learned  who), 
dancing  the  list,  said, '  Oh  don't  send  Guthrie  to  the  far  north.' 
The  interposition  was  accepted.  I  was  appointed  to  the  Lan- 
cashire presbytery  for  August  and  September,  the  former  month 
being  assigned  to  Kendal.  A  unanimous  invitation  followed, 
and  I  was  ordained  at  Kendal  on  the  25th  February,  1839. 

"  This  was  the  first  of  several  ties  that  have  interlinked  my 
personal  history  so  closely  and  interestingly  with  England. 
Besides  being  the  first,  it  was  the  longest  and  the  strongest. 
Ecclesiastically  speaking,  Kendal  was  my  first  love.  As  such, 
its  memories  and  friendships,  not  to  mention  the  varied  beauties 
of  its  fine  undulating  vale — the  vestibule  to  the  exquisite  scenery 
of  the  lakes,  where  twice  over  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  look 
into  the  face  of  Wordsworth;  above  all,  the  solemn  crisis 
through  which  I  then  passed,  and  the  noble  and  self-sacrificing 
fidelity  of  the  Kendal  church,  which,  under  the  wise  and  pros- 
perous guidance  of  my  successor.  Professor  Taylor,  was  never 
stronger  than  at  this  hour, — have  left  impressions  so  deep,  and 
tender,  and  sacred,  that  a  face,  a  letter,  or  even  a  passing  asso- 
ciation relating  to  Kendal,  makes  my  heart  warm  towards  them 
with  all  the  fervour  and  freshness  of  'thirty  years  ago.'  I  con- 
tinued in  Kendal  nine  years,  having  left  it  on  26th  November 
1848,  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  infant,  or  mther 
embryo,  church  (for  it  was  yet  to  form),  that  now  exists  in  full 
maturity  in  North  Dundas  Street,  Glasgow ;  from  which  point 
I  recall  myself,  partly  because  I  am  going  too  fast  for  your 
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narrative,  and  partly  because,  since  reneviring  my  relations  at 
that  time  with  Scotland,  I  have  become  sufficiently  'kenspeckle ' 
to  most  of  your  readers,  to  make  further  autobiographical 
gossip  of  that  kind  unnecessary. 

"  During  that  first  year  of  mine  in  Kendal,  Dr.  Morison  must 
have  been  ranging  the  north.  Ere  long  his  ordination  followed, 
and  soon  thereafter  his  case — ^his  veiy  first  Synod,  as  he  feel- 
ingly remarked  in  opening  his  defence,  being  one  at  whose  bar 
he  had  to  appear  as  an  appellant.  I  was  present  throughout 
the  whole  case.  His  defence  was  able,  manly,  and  spiritually 
earnest,  and  produced  a  profound  impression.  Able  as  much 
of  the  speaking  was  on  the  other  side,  I  distinctly  remember 
the  almost  incredible  amount  of  theological  crudities  that  found 
vent  in  the  discussion,  practically  demonstrating  the  need  there 
was  for  a  thorough  ventilation  of  the  vital  and  central  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  It  was  refreshing  to  note  the  calm,  but 
resistless  mastery  vrith  which,  in  his  final  rejoinder,  the  young 
theologian  at  the  bar  swept  these  sophistries  before  him. 

"  I  was  also  doomed  to  notice  the  helpless  timidity  with 
which  the  friends  who  had  gathered  around  him  shrunk  into 
the  shade  as  the  crisis  of  the  case  came  lowering  on.  As  a 
young  minister,  I  felt  greatly  stumbled  by  this  spectacle. 
Once  and  again  I  framed  motions — into  some  of  which,  as  I  find 
from  my  jottings  of  them,  I  introduced  even  expressions  of  blame 
for  some  parts  of  Dr.  Morison's  procedure,  the  better  to  get 
them  proposed — and  I  went  from  one  of  his  best  friends  to 
another  with  these  drafts ;  but  not  one  of  them  would  consent 
either  to  move  or  to  second  them.  When  the  decision  came,  and 
Dr.  Heugh's  motion  passed  without  a  vote,  'the  Rev.  Mr.  Morison, 
of  Bathgate,'  says  the  printed  RepoH  of  the  case, '  and  another 
minister,  entered  their  dissent.'  I  was  that  other  minister. 
It  was  among  the  short  hours  of  the  morning.  By  next  seder- 
unt I  had  my  reasons  of  dissent  ready  to  read  ;  but  not  being 
aware  that  the  time  for  so  doing  was  just  after  the  minutes 
were  read,  I  had  the  mortification  to  be  told  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  for  ever  passed.  As  I  find,  to  my  surprise,  in 
rummaging  among  my  old  papers,  that  these  ill-fated  Reasons 
of  Dissent  are  stUl  '  to  the  fore,'  and  as  they  have  slumbered 
in  dtist  and  rubbish  for  two-and-thirty  years,  perhaps,  in 
reward  of  their  honest  intention  and  long-suflTering  patience, 
you  will  allow  them  here  to  come  to  the  light,  and  enjoy  such 
immortality  as  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to  bestow : — 

**  Reason  I.  Because,  in  reference  to  the  first  head  of  chat*ges,  the  sub- 
scriber,  without  pledging  himself  to  Mr.  Morison's  modes  of  expression,  is 
convinced  that  the  opinions  charsed  against  him  as  erroneous  and  inconsistent, 
are  agreeable  to^the  Word  of  God,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  main  scope  of 
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the  Standards  of  the  Secession  Church  ;  that  his  explanations  of  Faith,  Repent- 
ance, and  Prater,  instead  of  tending,  as  has  been  alleged,  'to  unsettle  and 
distract  the  minds  of  Gospel  hearers,  are  Scriptural  distinctions  most  import- 
ant to  be  known,  and  have  a  direct  and  most  forcible  bearing  on  the  conversion 
of  unbelievers  ;  that  how  unimportant  soever  such  distinctions  might  be  in  the 
adjustment  of  a  theological  system,  they  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  the 
work  of  converting  sinners,  and  of  *  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth  ;'  and 
that,  moreover,  the  stamp  of  the  divine  approbation  has  been  clearly  affixed  to 
the  very  views  referred  to,  in  the  many  cheering  and  signal  and  unquestioned 
instances  of  conversion  of  which  Mr.  Morison,  in  his  recent  labours,  has  been 
the  honoured  instrument. 

*  *  Reason  II.  Because,  in  reference  to  the  second  head  of  charges,  the  sub- 
scriber, without  questioning  the  blameworthiness  of  some  of  Mr.  Morison's 
procedure  in  the  suppression,  and  subsequent  circulation,  of  the  tract,  is  con- 
vinced that  this  element  in  the  charge  has  been  greatly  exaggerated  ;  that  the 
circumstances  adduced  in  corroboration  by  members  of  the  Kilmarnock 
Presb^ry  have,  in  several  instances  at  least,  been  confuted  by  Mr.  Morison, 
or  satisfactorily  explained  ;  that,  as  this  circumstance  indicates,  the  hue  of  the 
case  must  have  been  greatly  darkened  by  mutual  misapprehension  ;  and,  finally, 
that,  as  Mr.  Morison  expressed  his  regret  before  the  Presbytery  (for  which 
expression,  apparently,  little  allowance  was  made),  and  has  repeated  the 
acknowledgement  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the  subscriber  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sentence  of  suspension,  sanctioned,  as  it  was,  and  confirmed  by  the  Synod, 
was  a  penalty  too  severe  to  be  warranted  by  all  that  was  substantiated  against 
the  appellant. 

**JoHN  Guthrie. 

"Glasgow,  12th  June,  184  V* 

"  These  were  the  first  and  faint  beginnings  of  my  contendings 
in  the  United  Secession  Church  for  the  distinctive  doctrines 
of  our  E.  U.  faith,  and  which  ripened  into  my  own  separation 
in  1843.  Mr.  Morison  returned  to  Kalmamock  an  excommuni- 
cated man ;  and,  in  spite  of  abilities,  character,  and  attainments, 
that  would  make  a  dozen  noble  reputations,  and  in  spite  of  the 
now  confessed  fact,  that  he  stands  second  to  none  of  the  only 
three  or  four  really  biblical  scholars  of  whom  Scotland  can 
boast,  an  excommunicated  man  he  continues  to  this  day !  0 
tempora,  0  mores !  After  seeing  out  Mr.  Walker's  case  in  the 
following  week,  I  took  Kilmarnock  on  my  way,  and  had  some 
precious  intercourse  with  Mr.  Morison,  before  returning  south. 
Ilis  great  and  decisive  battle  had  been  fought.  My  smaUer,  and, 
for  that  reason,  more  teazing  and  harassing  battle  awaited  me, 
and  dragged  its  weary  length  into  the  following  years. 

"FurSier  into  these  matters,  however,  I  cannot  at  present  go. 
Perhaps  the  foregoing  jottings  may  help  you  to  a  beginning  of 
my  case ;  and  if  further  materials  be  required,  I  have  no  lack 
of  them,  I  find,  and  coidd  furnish  you  with  them,  or  part  of 
them,  at  a  more  convenient  season." 

As  the  important  and  interesting  communication  which  Mr. 
Guthrie  has  found  time  to  write  does  not  completely  fill  up, 
in  point  of  length,  the  space  which  we  usually  allot  to  these 
historical  papers,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of  "making  a  few 
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remarks"  on  it,  by  way  of  supplement.  This  procedure  will 
appear  to  be  all  the  more  i*easonable,  when  it  is  i*emembered, 
that  a  man  cannot  always  say  about  himself  what  another 
man  can  say. 

The  meeting  between  the  two  boys,  on  the  street  of  the 
village  in  1830,  is  striking  and  suggestive.  Young  James 
Morison  had  gone  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  cousin  James  Ireland, 
now  the  much  respected  U.  P.  minister  of  Ellon,  Aberdeenshire, 
another  of  the  clerical  worthies  whom  Milnathort  has  produced. 

The  two  youths  seem  to  have  taken  to  one  another  "  at  first 
sight,"  as  is  sometimes  remarked  concerning  the  more  tender 
passion.  Although,  in  neither  case,  was  independence  of 
thought  sacrificed,  yet  so  similar  were  their  studies,  as  well  as 
their  respective  types  of  mind,  that  they  appear  to  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  on  almost  every  subject  of  importance. 
We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Morison's  first  passa^  of  arms 
was  with  his  professor,  in  the  Divinity  Hall,  on  the  Eternal 
Sonship  of  Christ ;  here  we  learn  that  Mr.  Guthrie  broke  his 
first  lance,  on  the  same  topic,  with  his  Presbytery.  We 
have  also  seen  that  Mr.  Morison's  first  discourses  were  verj' 
ambitious  in  their  style ;  and  here  we  find  Mr.  Guthrie,  when 
preparing  his  first  discourse,  agonizing  over  a  literary  effort, 
which  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour  and  a  quarter's  rapid 
elocution  to  deliver.  How  surprised  must  have  been  the 
uninitiated  natives  of  Stockbridge  or  the  Grassmarket!  A 
similar  impression  seems  to  have  been  produced  upon  a 
worthy  member  of  a  provincial  church,  of  whom,  we  are 
informed,  that  when  Mr.  Guthrie  had  finished  the  delivery  of 
one  of  these  early  discourses,  the  admiring  auditor  exclaimed, 
"  The  poo'rs  o'  man  are  wunnerfii' ! "  In  a  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Guthrie  came  to  understand  that  the  best  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  him  by  a  Scottish  hearer  was  not  "  The 
poo  r  o'  man,"  but  "  God's  savin'  poo'r  is  wunnerfu' ! " 

A  settlement  at  the  Orkneys  would,  indeed,  have  been  com- 
parative banishment  to  Mr.  Guthrie;  but  Kendal,  also,  was 
exile  in  one  sense,  though  not  in  another.  There,  without 
doubt,  he  was  largely  cut  off*  from  the  society  of  his  Scottish 
brethren ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ample  compensation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  sympathies  of  warm  English  hearts.  No  de- 
nomination flourishes;  as  a  general  rule,  on  foreign  soil ;  and 
the  Presbyterian  church,  which  the  young  minister  was  hence- 
forth to  represent,  was  a  tree  of  Scottish  growth.  But  when 
we  remember  what  was  to  be  the  character  of  his  future  career, 
we  shall  find  that  his  sunx)undings  in  Kendal  were  largely  in 
his  favour.  He  was  to  break  away  from  his  mother  church, 
and  help  to  found  one  of  a  larger  and  more  liberal  creed.     In 
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Scotland,  the  whole  population  would  have  frowned  upon  the 
procedure,  save  those  whom  he  might  liave  succeeded  in 
influencing  by  his  own  ministry,  or  by  personal  intercourse. 
But  across  the  border  one  breathes  a  freer  atmosphere.  The 
Augsburgh  Cortfession,  after  which  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  modelled,  was  far  more  liberal  in 
its  theology  than  the  Genevan  creed,  that  gave  shape  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Scottish  Kirk.  Wesley anism  looks  out  lovingly 
on  the  entire  human  race ;  and  Wesleyanism  had  flourishing 
chapels  in  Kendal.  Quakerism  declared  in  favour  of  "  a  light 
that  lighteth  every  man;"  and  one  of  the  largest  edifices 
devoted  to  public  worship  in  Kendal  was  the  meeting-house 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this 
circumstance;  for  did  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  first  move 
Greorge  Fox  to  preach  and  protest  a^dnst  the  evils  of  his  time, 
at  Ulverstone,  in  Morecambe  Bay?  Do  they  not  show  there  the 
window  out  of  which  he  addressed  his  neighbours,  and  the  first 
meeting-house  of  the  Society  that  was  reared,  standing  two 
miles  out  of  the  town  in  its  sequestered  solitude,  as  if  it  were 
waiting  itself,  in  prayerful  sUence,  for  the  rushing  miffhty 
wind  ?  Well,  Ulverstone  is  not  so  very  far  across  the  hills  from 
Windermere,  and  the  valley  of  the  Kent.  Kendal,  we  repeat, 
was  a  favourable  sphere  for  the  young  evangelical  iconoclast 
that  was  to  be.  "  We  like  a  generous  uieology  here,"  a  Kendal 
man  remarked  to  us  once ;  and  we  believe  that  this  witness 
was  true. 

Besides,  the  associations  of  the  town  itself  must  have  har- 
monized finely  with  Mr.  Guthrie's  poetical  temperament.  Yon 
venerable  ruin  on  the  height  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  castle  in 
which  Katherine  Parr,  the  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  was 
bom.  The  great  cathedral-like  church  that  stands  close  upon 
the  river  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  consequently 
carried  the  mind  back  to  Roman  Catholic  times.  It  was  no 
less  ancient  and  august  a  man  than  the  Roman  general  Agricola 
who  gave  the  place  its  name ;  and  learned  antiquarians  were 
constantly  finding  precious  treasures  and  memorials  of  the 
Roman  era  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Kendal,  indeed,  found  that  the 
Scottish  preacner,  who  had  just  been  settled  among  them,  was 
a  valuable  auxiliary.  He  could  read  as  elegant  and  erudite  a 
paper  as  any  of  their  number;  and  when  they  paid  a  visit  to  his 
lodgings  (for  ho  was  as  yet  a  bachelor),  they  observed  that,  young 
though  he  was,  his  library  was  select,  as  well  as  large  and 
imposing.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  in  favour  among 
the  coterie  at  the  time;  and  the  youthful  Presbyterian 
minister  was  ready  to  watch  with  any  of  them,  as  often  he  did. 
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far  into  the  night,  survejdng,  with  the  telescope,  the  glorious 
galaxy  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  as  the  Atonement  con- 
troversy advanced,  a  single  star  began  to  monopolize  his 
attention  ahd  fascinate  his  eye.  Need  we  add,  "it  was  the 
star  of  Bethlehem ! " 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  Kendal,  to  which  Mr.  Guthrie 
was  called,  was  known  as  that  which  worshipped  in  the  "  Wool- 
pack  Yard."  His  predecessor  had  been  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
afterwards  translated  to  Greenock — a  man  of  noble  nature 
and  enthusiastic  temperament,  who  enjoyed  some  reputation 
as  a  theologian  among  his  brethren,  although  decidedly, 
as  things  turned  out,  of  the  limitarian  school.  The  name, 
"  Wool-pack  Yard,"  is  characteristic  of  the  place ;  for  Kendal, 
for  centuries,  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wool  trade,  and  still 
provides  the  principal  fair  and  market  for  sheep-rearing  in 
Westmoreland.  The  motto  on  the  town  arms  is  Pannua  miki 
panis,  "  Wool  is  my  bread."  We  went  to  see  the  Wool-pack 
Yard  when  we  were  last  in  Kendal,  and  found  the  building  in 
which  Mr.  Guthrie  had  preached  to  be  old  and  decayed,  and 
the  lane  to  be  narrow  and  dingy.  We  did  not  wonder  that  the 
young  evangelist  wished  ampler  scope  and  a  better  atmosphere 
in  which  to  unpack  and  display  the  robes  of  righteousness 
which  he  had  the  best  warrant  to  declare  to  be  in  store  for 
every  man. 

Very  touching  is  the  reference  which  Mr.  Guthrie  makes  to 
the  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  at 
the  time  of  Mr.  Moi-ison's  trial,  in  1841.  All  the  other  friends 
of  the  appellant  "  forsook  him  and  fled,"  save  his  father  and 
John  Guthrie.  So  true  was  our  Melanchthon.  He  was  of  nobler 
soul  than  many  of  those  others;  yet  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  could  take  and  keep  his  stand  beside  the 
friend  of  his  youth.  Not  only  would  clerical  friends  and 
flattering  divinity  professors  have  been  happy  to  see  him 
remaining  aloof;  but  he  knew  that  it  would  have  given  natural 
satisfaction,  at  that  time,  in  the  sacred  home-circle,  had  he 
declined  to  aUy  himself  so  prominently  as  he  di^ ;  although, 
afterwards,  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  there, 
cordially  sympathized  with  him,  and  bade  him  God-speed. 
But  One  had  said,  he  that  loveth  earthly  relative  more  than 
me  "  is  not  worthy  of  me."  It  was  for  the  love  of  Christ  that 
he  clung  to  the  outcast  of  the  church.  The  Scottish  Jonathan 
remained  leal  to  the  Scottish  David,  when  the  Synod,  like  a 
gloomy  Saul,  had  flung  the  javelin  of  ejection  at  him,  not  only 
for  that  David's  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  Lord  and 
Master. 

See  them  in  loving  counsel  at  Kilmarnock,  after  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  Synod  is  over.  Worldly-wise  friends  would  have 
advised  the  Kendal  presbyter  not  to  go  home  to  England  by 
Ayrshire.  The  .route  by  Hamilton  and  Moffat  was  shorter ; 
and,  besides,  by  tarrying  at  Kilmarnock,  he  was  running,  with 
his  eyes  open,  into  the  Son's  den  I  To  him,  however,  it  was  no 
lion's  den,  but  a  lover's  delight.  Many  precious  conversations 
have  they,  either  on  the  "righteousness  of  God,"  or  other 
aspects  of  the  Gospel  plan.  Their  hearts  are  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  God  is  for  them,  although  man  is  against  them. 
Mr.  Guthrie  sees  farther  into  the  evangelic  scheme  than  ever 
he  had  seen  before.  It  is  as  yet  the  time  of  the  stage-coaches ; 
and  Luther  is  up  early  in  the  morning  to  see  Melanchthon 
away !  All  day  the  latter  travels,  through  Dumfriesshire,  beside 
the  waters  of  the  growing  Nith,  ruminating  much  on  the  river 
of  life,,  committing  his  mture  into  the  hands  of  the  Lord, 
and  determining  not  to  "  confer  with  flesh  and  blood."  Per- 
haps he  rests  all  night  at  Carlisle;  and  next  day  he  pursues 
his  journey,  refreshed  both  with  sleep  and  prayer,  and  still 
survejdng  his  past,  and  resolving  for  his  future.  And  now 
the  steepest  part  of  the  lofty  mountain  highway  of  West- 
moreland has  been  surmounted,  and  he  catches  his  first 
glimpse  again  of  the  houses  of  Kendal  far  below  him  in 
the  valley.  In  consideration  of  all  that  had  been  pafesing  in 
his  mind,  might  he  not  have  exclaimed,  "  Thy  motto  may  be 
P annus  ttvUvi  panis,  *  Wool  is  my  bread ; '  but  I  shall  see  to  it, 
with  God's  blessing,  that  this  also  may  be  an  appropriate 
inscription  for  thy  crest,  in  so  far  as  my  ministry  is  concerned, 
Panis  vitcB  tibi  panis,  *  The  bread  of  life  is  thy  bread ! ' " 

The  worthy  burghers  of  Kendal  did  not  know,  that  after- 
noon, that  one  had  set  foot  again  in  their  streets,  for  whom 
the  Wool-pack  Yard  would  be  too  strait  and  close ;  and  whose 
valorous  contendings  for  the  truth  of  Grod,  would  give  their 
town  a  permanent  place  in  the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history. 

In  next  number  we  shall  permit  Mr.  Guthrie  to  continue,  sm 
minutely  as  he  pleases,  his  interesting  and  valuable  polemico- 
autobiographical  narrative. 


ONE   WHO    COULD    NOT    BE    HID. 

In  the  Gospel  written  by  Mark  we  have  a  memorable  expres- 
sion used  in  reference  to  the  most  wonderful  person  that  ever 
lived.  The  historian  says  that  "he  could  not  be  hid." 
Ordinary  mortals  can  easily  be  concealed;  and  the  less  that  is 
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known  about  some  people  the  better.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
Saviour,  however,  for  in  him  there  was  the  combination  of 
every  moral  excellence,  along  with  the  possession  of  the 
power  of  attraction  to  an  uncommon  extent.  He  was  a  man, 
a  real  man,  but  he  was  something  more.  It  is  as  a  man, 
however,  that  we  now  speak  of  him,  and  as  such,  "  he  could 
not  be  hid."  Real  excellence  is  difficult  to  conceal,  and  true 
benevolence  can  scarcely  be  ignored.  Some  of  the  most 
wonderful  miracles  which  Jesus  ever  performed  he  wished  to 
be  kept  secret;  but  so  much  the  more  was  the  fame  of  his 
mighty  deeds  noised  abroad.  When  cripples  were  seen  with- 
out their  crutches,  and  the  blind  without  their  guides, — when  the 
dumb  were  heard  addressing  their  friends  on  the  street,  the 
things  witnessed  were  so  startling,  that  the  power  which 
produced  such  results  could  not  but  be  inquired  into;  'and  when 
all  this,  and  much  more,  was  traced  upward  to  one  person,  we 
need  not  wonder  although  "  he  could  not  be  hid." 

The  Saviour  cannot  be  hid  even  now.  Tnie,  the  days  of 
miracles  have  ceased;  but  moral  changes,  as  striking  sometimes 
as  the  physical  ones  which  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  Messiah, 
have  been,  in  all  ages,  traced  up  to  the  power  of  his  Spirit 
operating  through  the  truth.  When  the  man,  rendered  by  vice 
OS  furious  as  a  beast  of  prey,  is  seen  changed  by  the  Gospel  into 
the  meekness  and  mildness  of  the  lamb;  when  the  half  savage 
becomes  a  devoted  saint;  when  the  polluted  are  made  pure  and 
the  intemperate  sober,  the  irritable  patient,  and  the  irreligious 
devout,  people  begin  to  inquire  into  the  cause;  and  when  that 
can  be  traced  upward  to  the  Gospel,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  subject  of  the  "  glad  tidings  "  should  be  thought  of. 
And  as  a  tree  is  known  by  that  which  it  produces,  allgoodness 
in  the  creature  is  at  once  traced  backward  to  that  Holy  One 
who,  when  he  was  in  our  world,  carried  about  with  him,  in  his 
own  person,  an  embodiment  of  all  virtue;  so  that,  even  in  our 
own  day,  it  may  be  said  of  Jesus,  on  account  of  the  moral 
triumphs  which  he  effects,  that  "  he  cannot  be  hid." 

But  there  are  things  among  ourselves — ^both  good  things  and 
bad  things — which  it  is  difficult  to  conceal :  yes,  and  persons 
as  well.  The  judge  who  presided  at  a  trial,  a  few  years  ago, 
in  which  the  charge  was  one  of  murder,  and  the  proof  entirely 
circumstantial,  but  the  chain  of  circumstances  so  direct  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  any  mind  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  com- 
mitted the  foul  deed,  in  passing  sentence  of  death,  remarked 
that,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  but  seldom  that  a  murderer  escaped 
the  gallows.  Direct  proof,  in  such  cases,  he  said,  the  law  did 
not  require ;  and  God,  in  his  providence,  appeared  to  him  to 
have  arranged  that  the  indirect  proof  should  become  so  clear 
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and  convincing,  as  almost  in  every  case  to  lead  to  the  real  per- 
petrator of  the  crime.  In  fact,  it  did  seem,  he  said,  as  if  this 
crime  "  could  not  be  hid,"  and  that  this  very  difficulty  of  con- 
cealment was  one  of  the  greatest  protections  which  society 


The  Saviours  divine  nature  "could  not  be  hid" — ^the  in- 
ternal majesty  continually  appearing  through  the  external 
covering.  The  sparkle  of  the  gem  could  not  be  hid  by  the 
case  which  contained  it.  The  voice  was  human ;  but  the  utter- 
ances were  heavenly.  Jesus  walked,  spoke,  and  acted  as  a 
man.  When  wearied  with  his  journey,  he  rested  at  Jacob's 
well.  He  required  bread,  water,  and  sleep,  like  other  men, 
and  these  things  indicated  the  reality  of  his  humanity;  but  the 
developments  of  his  divinity  were  equally  real.  The  lan- 
guage, even  of  the  worldling,  was,  "  Never  mjin  spake  like  this 
man;"  and  the  true  reason  appears  to  have  been,  that  never 
before  had  the  wisdom  of  heaven  and  the  infirmities  of  earth 
been  seen  in  combination.  Ancient  prophets  had  spoken  as 
the  Holy  Spirit  moved  them,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  they  did 
not  comprehend  the  full  import  of  their  own  utterances; 
whereas,  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  was  intuitive,  and  he  invariably 
spoke  as  one  having  authority,  and  his  teaching  was  wide  as 
the  poles  apai-t  from  the  teaching  of  the  scribes.  His  most 
wonderful  works  he  was  often  at  pains  to  conceal ;  but  these 
were  so  notable  that  they  "  could  not  be  hid."  In  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  most  authoritative  manner,  he  could  rebuke 
the  tempest  into  silence,  and  say  to  the  waves  which  had 
been  lashed  into  a  fury,  "  Peace,  be  still ;  and  there  was  a  great 
calm."  By  a  word,  he  could  control  the  fiercest  of  demons ; 
and,  in  the  same  way,  he  removed  the  most  inveterate  diseases. 
Men  s  thoughts  were  as  words  to  him  ;  for  he  could  read  and 
expose  them.  Peoples*  wishes  he  could  anticipate ;  and  all  that 
was  in  men's  hearts  he  knew,  as  clearly  }u«  a  peraon  knows  his 
natural  face  who  looks  into  a  mirror.  The  dead  heard  the 
utterances  of  his  voice,  and  stai-ted  to  life  at  his  bidding. 
These  wonderful  developments  not  only  proclaimed  that  the 
Lord  had  visited  his  people,  but  that  tlie  Deity  appeared  in 
humanity,  and  sojourned  among  men ;  and  this  great  Gospel 
verity  "  could  not  be  hid." 

The  Saviour's  personal  goodness  as  a  man  was  always  making 
itself  apparent.  So  kind-hearted  was  the  Redeemer,  that  he 
never  saw  distress  without  feeling  for  the  distressed ;  and  these 
feelings  invariably  led  to  action.  His  mission  was  one  of  pure 
mercy.  The  fallen  he  came  to  recover,  the  ruined  he  sought  to 
rescue,  and  the  downcast  he  delighted  to  cheer.  This  personal 
goodness  was  continually  making  itseli*  manifest ;  and  it  often 
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led  the  Saviour  out  of  his  way,  that  he  might  dry  the  widow's 
tears  and  relieve  hearts  which  were  bowed  down  with  sorrow. 
The  distressed  never  appealed  to  him  in  vain.  Knowing  what 
was  in  man,  he  could  detect  and  expose  imposture ;  but  the 
same  power  enabled  him  to  know  genuine  sorrow,  and  his 
native  goodness  of  heart  led  him  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to 
those  who  were  crushed  with  care  or  otherwise  dejected. 
Never  before  had  a  countenance  appeared  so  expressively 
benevolent ;  nor  had  goodness  been  seen  so  perfect  or  so  care- 
worn. "  His  visage  was  marred  more  than  that  of  any  other 
man  ;**  and  yet  one  so  good  had  never  trod  earth  s  footstool. 
The  true  cause  of  this  seems  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  not 
only  wore  our  nature,  but  actually  carried  our  sorrows.  He 
felt  our  griefs  as  if  they  had  been  his  own.  The  sight  of  the 
sorrowful  made  him  sad,  and  his  sympathy  with  human  dis- 
tress brought  the  tear  to  his  eye.  •  This  Jesus  still  feels  what 
every  Christian  bears;  for  his  goodness  as  well  as  his  greatness 
he  has  carried  up  with  him  to  glory.  That  goodness  could  not 
be  hid  upon  earth,  nor  could  the  feeling,  even  were  such  a 
thing  desirable,  be  suppressed  even  now ;  but  up  in  the  centre 
of  angelic  hosts,  and  the  redeemed  from  among  men,  he  still 
feels  what  every  genuine  disciple  has  to  bear  in  following 
where  he  seems  to  lead. 

The  Saviour's  zeal  for  God  would  not  conceal.  He  was 
actually  consumed  by  it.  His  life  was  used  up  in  our  service, 
and  he  sunk  under  a  load  of  care  at  last.  During  the  entire 
currency  of  his  public  ministry  he  was  never  idle.  The 
answer  which  he  gave  to  his  sorrowing  parents,  when  he  was 
a  mere  boy,  was  applicable  to  his  entire  life.  He  said,  "  Wist 
ye  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Fathers  business?"  No 
other  business  occupied  his  mind,  nor  could  any  occurrence 
.turn  him  aside  from  its  prosecution.  By  day  and  by  night 
he  plied  this  one  calling.  He  came  to  develop,  in  living 
action,  that  love  which  eternally  possessed  the  divine  mind. 
Christ's  feelings  to  lost  sinners  were  not  new,  although  the 
manifestation  of  them  in  living  action  was.  The  degree  of 
zeal  and  compassion  which  he  evinced  had  never  before  been 
manifested  on  the  platform  of  our  world.  His  feelings,  equally 
with  his  words  and  actions,  were  perfectly  pure.  A  selfish 
emotion  never  occupied  his  mind;  nor  did  an  action  with  that 
element  in  it  ever  disfigure  his  spotless  life.  Thoughts  about 
God's  honour  and  man's  good  consumed  him;  and  actions 
regulated  thereby  crowded  one  upon  another  during  the  en- 
tire progress  of  his  public  Ufe.  He  was  restlessly  active,  and 
his  acts  had  all  a  bearing  on  that  which  he  lived  and  died  to 
promote.    One  thing  the  Saviour  did,  and  that  he  never  lost 
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sight  of.  He  came  into  our  world  to  fulfil  all  righteousness, 
and  he  fulfilled  it.  He  came  to  magnify  the  law,  and  he  did 
so— proving,  by  his  perfect  obedience  as  man,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  all  its  requirements;  and  having  reached  the  closing 
scene  and  the  termination  of  his  active  career,  the  holy  zeal 
for  God,  which  sustained  him  betwixt  Bethlehem  and  Calvary, 
did  not  forsake  him  even  there.  With  dauntless  courage  he 
faced  the  last  conflict,  and  there  the  manifestation  of  human 
obstinacy  and  vicious  wickedness  completely  overcame  him, 
and  he  died,  in  all  probability,  of  a  broken  heart, — ^the  iniling 
passion,  strong  in  death,  causing  him  to  utter,  just  before  he 
breathed  his  last,  words  indicating  quenchless  zeal  for  God, 
and  consuming  compassion  for  men — expressive  of  emotions 
of  mind  which  "  could  not  be  hid  "  even  during  the  "  hour  and 
power  of  darkness." 

The  presence  of  Jesus  in  any  given  locality  would  not  con- 
ceal. Even  devils  acknowledged  and  were  afraid  to  encounter 
it,  and  they  appear  to  have  dreaded  the  very  tones  of  his 
voice.  They  aclaiowledged,  because  they  felt,  his  power ;  and 
they  fled  before  his  purity  which  condemned  their  own  pol- 
lution. His  success  was  their  ruin.  In  every  free  country 
public  opinion  is  felt  to  be  a  power  before  which  tyrants  quail; 
and  wherever  Jesus  went,  his  presence  was  accepted  as  the 
harbinger  of  liberty,  the  promoter  of  peace  and  good- will;  and 
the  experience  is  the  same  where  his  presence  is  realized  even 
now.  Religious  ordinances  become,  in  every  such  experience, 
a  blessing  to  his  people,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gpspel  a 
success  among  his  foes.  Just  as,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
demoniac  possessions  were  rebuked  by  his  presence,  moral  dis- 
tempers give  way  before  it  even  now.  When  he  is  spiritually 
present,  healing  is  the  invariable  result;  but  when  his  Spirit  is 
grieved  away  from  any  people,  deadness  prevails,  and  the  want 
of  success  follows  as  a  natural  result.  Spiritual  life  in  any 
people  will  not  conceal.  Evil  deeds  develop  themselves,  and 
so  do  good  works ;  and  the  Saviour's  mission  ^was  designed  to 
root  out  the  one  and  to  establish  the  other.  A  church  without 
Christ,  therefore,  is  a  church  without  life  or  influence  for  good. 
By  how  much  he  is  in  and  among  any  people,  to  that  extent, 
and  no  more,  do  they  become  a  power  in  outlying  districts. 
During  the  Saviour's  absence  betwixt  the  day  of  his  ascension 
and  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the 
disciples  appear  as  if  they  had  been  completely  stripped  of  all 
power;  but  no  sooner  did  Jesus  by  his  Spirit  repossess  them, 
than  cowardice  gave  place  to  boldness,  and  then  the  Word 
had  free  course  and  became  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds. 
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The  Saviour's  concern  about  those  who  were  unconcerned 
about  themselves  would  not  conceal.  The  sight  of  ignorant 
infatuation  deeply  moved  him.  He  perceived  the  imminency 
of  the  people's  danger,  and  he  felt  the  dreadful  nature  of  the 
loss  which  the  impenitent  sustained.  The  death  of  the  body  is 
one  thing,  that  of  the  soul  another  and  a  greater  calamity.  In 
the  one  case,  sorrow  of  a  certain  kind  terminates;  whereas  in 
the  other,  a  different  and  greatly  intensified  anguish  begins. 
However  carelessly  people  may  live  here,  thought  will  be  forced 
upon  them  in  the  spirit  world.  There  may  be  indifference  in 
this  world,  but  there  will  be  none  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
The  loving  Saviour  knew  this,  and  hence  his  deep  concern  could 
not  be  hid.  It  could  be  seen  in  his  countenance;  his  voice  pro- 
claimed it;  and  his  death  stamped  it  with  a  divine  seal.  Should 
any  careless  one  chance  to  peruse  this  paper,  we  would  scy  to 
him,  "  Had  you  but  a  tithe  of  the  concern  for  yourself  which 
the  Saviour  evinced  on  your  account  when  he  was  on  earth, 
you  would  no  longer  consent  to  wear  chains."  We  were 
accustomed  to  pity  the  poor  negroes  when  they  had  iron 
chains  forced  upon  them;  but  we  seldom  realize  a  sense  of  his 
condition  who  is  led  captive  by  Satan.  "  What  will  the  end 
be  of  those  who  obey  not  the  Gospel  ?"  Will  it  not  be  an  end 
without  hope — a  midnight  without  a  morning? 

We  now  notice  the  fact  that  the  Saviour's  intimate  connec- 
tion with,  and  ripeness  for,  another  woild,  "  could  not  be  hid." 
He  was  as  clearly  from  above  as  the  unsaved  were  from  beneath; 
and  his  life  as  manifestly  led  upward  as  theirs  led  downward; 
and,  in  his  ascent,  it  was  his  object  to  take  as  many  with  him 
as  could  be  got  to  follow  where  he  led.  The  heaviest  train  will 
go  steadily  up  the  steepest  incline,  provided  the  waggons  retain 
their  connection  with  the  engine;  but  that  once  broken,  back 
they  hurl  with  alarming  rapidity.  It  is  by  getting  and 
retaining  the  hand  of  Jesus  that  believers  ascend.  Let  faith 
once  give  way,  and  the  ground  gained  will  be  speedily  lost;  for 
the  backward  movement  is  much  easier  than  the  onward 
journey.  The  enemy  of  all  righteousness  has  no  objections  to 
our  going  back;  but  our  advance  he  is  ready  to  dispute.  He 
did  his  best  to  stop  Jesuflf  but  being  unsuccessful  there,  he 
tries  us;  but  he  never  can  succeed,  unless  he  can  persuade  us 
to  quit  our  position  behind  the  cross.  The  spirit  of  the  Saviour 
was  always  mellow,  and  he  indicated,  at  every  stage,  wonderful 
ripeness  for  glory.  All  attempts  to  arrest  his  progress  failed; 
whereas  not  a  few  persons  were  turned  by  him  to  righteousness. 
He  aims  at  this  still.  The  Gospel  which  we  preach  is  his;  and 
the  Spirit  which  is  borne  in  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
believe  it,  is  his  Spirit,  which  always  restores  its  possessors 
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to  greater  measures  of  likeness  to  him  whose  Spirit  it  is.  In 
proportion  as  his  law  gets  written  upon  believers'  hearts,  to 
that  extent  do  they  partake  of  his  nature;  and  this  is  the  thing 
which  constitutes  "  pure  and  undefiled  religion  before  God  ana 
the  Father."  It  is  by  believing  on  and  imitating  Jesus, 
that  any  one  can  get  preparation  for  glory.  The  straight  and 
narrow  way  requires  caution,  whereas  a  person  may  go  along 
the  broad  road  blindfolded;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons 
wherefore  so  many  halt  by  the  way.  They  started  with  false 
notions  in  reference  to  the  journey,  expecting  it  to  be  smooth  and 
pleasant;  but  they  find  it  in  reality  to  be  somewhat  rough  and 
difficult.  Having  to  face  trials  which  they  did  not  anticipate, 
and  to  encounter  trouble  of  which  they  had  no  previous  con- 
ception, they  get  discouraged  and  downcast,  slacken  in  their 
pace,  and  ultimately,  in  many  cases,  go  back  altogether.  This 
action  is  not  only  foolish,  but  criminal,  and  that  in  a  high 
degree.  Jesus  has  not  promised  his  people  rest  by  the  way,  but 
At  the  termination.  In  this  world  we  are  to  expect  tribulation, 
but  our  connection  with  time  will  terminate  the  trouble.  There 
is  toil  by  the  way,  but  there  will  be  rest  at  the  end.  Sowing 
in  tears,  we  will  reap  in  joy.  Fighting  the  good  fight  of  feith 
while  we  live,  we  will  lay  hold  on  eternal  life  when  we  come  to 
die. 

A  very  tall  person  cannot  be  hid  in  a  crowd — the  height  of 
his  stature  renders  concealment  difficult ;  whereas,  a  person  of 
smaller  size  is  not  nearly  so  prominent,  and,  therefore,  less 
noticeable.  The  moral  action  of  some  people  allies  itself  very 
closely  with  the  grand,  as  well  as  with  that  which  is  lovely.  The 
internal  principle  which  moved  to  action  such  a  man  as  John 
Howard,  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in  benevolent  and  self- 
denying  work,  that  his  piety  "  could  not  be  hid."  It  was  void 
of  ritualistic  ostentation.  There  was  no  proclamation  of  it  a% 
if  from  the  house-top  ;  but  the  thing  itself  would  not  hide.  It 
was  too  precious  to  conceal ;  for  the  fruit  of  it  reminded  those 
who  looked  on,  of  large  fields  of  ripe  grain  bending  before  the 
gentle  breeze  of  an  autumn  morning.  The  one  sight  pleased 
the  eye,  the  other  delighted  and  stimulated  benevolent  hearts. 
Rare  sights  in  nature  cannot  be  hid  from  those  whose  tastes  lie 
in  that  direction ;  and  piety,  when  it  is  truly  developed,  is  so 
beautiful  and  attractive,  that  it  may  be  predicated  of  it  that  it 
cannot  be  hid.  But  the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  more 
ordinary,  manifestations  of  human  devotion  to  God  may  all  be 
traced  to  the  example  and  grace  of  him  whom  we  may 
legitimately  style  the  Unconcealable  Redeemer. 

F.  F.— A. 
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PRAYER  IN  RELATION  TO  SPIRITUAL  WORK. 

By  spiritual  work  we  mean  work  that  touches  directly  the 
spirits  of  men  with  a  view  to  their  present  and  eternal  weal. 
Work,  even  in  the  lower  secular  sphere  of  things,  becomes  to 
the  advanced  Christian,  in  a  true  sense,  spiritual.  The  pure 
and  lofty  motives  by  which  he  is  actuated — the  spiritual- 
mindedness  which  he  brings  with  him  to  his  daily  tasks, 
transform  his  so-called  secular  toils  into  God-glorifying  spiritual 
work.  But  just  as — though  every  day  is  passed  holUy — ^there 
is  one  day  in  seven  which  we  regard  as  peculiarly  holy;  though 
"  every  spot  is  hallowed  ground,"  there  are  some  places  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  sacredness;  in  like  manner,  though 
secular  work,  even  the  humblest,  provided  it  is  needful  and 
beneficial,  may  become  spiritualized ;  that  work  which  touches 
directly  the  souls  of  men,  with  a  view  to  their  conversion  and 
complete  salvation,  is  spiritual  work  par  eoccellence.  The  work 
of  the  missionary,  in  fighting  against  long  established  heathenish 
vices  and  superstitions,  and  seeking  to  bring  the  degraded  out- 
casts to  the  feet  of  the  Crucified,  that  they  may  be  found 
clotiied  and  In  their  right  mind ;  the  work  of  .the  evangelist,  in 
going  forth  with  the  sweet  evangel  in  his  hand  and  the  words 
of  peace  on  his  lips,  and  calling  upon  all  to  believe  and  be 
saved ;  the  work  of  the  pastor,  visiting  from  house  to  house 
among  his  flock,  instructing  the  ignorant,  warning  the  careless, 
reclaiming  the  fallen,  cheering  the  downcast,  praying  with  and 
for  the  sick  and  dying,  and  ministering  the  cup  of  consolation 
to  the  bereaved ;  the  vrork  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  in 
endeavouring  to  plant  the  seed  of  divine  tinith  in  the  young 
and  tender  heart,  in  feeding  the  lambs  in  Christ's  fold,  fortify- 
ing them  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  and  the  debasing  tendencies  of  the  flesh ; — such  work 
is  not  only  truly  spiritual  work,  it  is  divine  work,  it  is  Grod  s 
own  work.  As  Christian  workers,  we  may  indeed  speak  of  it 
as  our  work,  and  pray  God  to  "establish  the  work  of  our 
hands ;"  but  it  is  not  ours  in  the  sense  that  we  have  originated 
it,  or  that  we  have  entered  upon  it  simply  to  please  or  benefit 
ourselves.  It  is  ours  because  it  is  God*s,  and  because  he  has 
called  us  to  it.  We  have  heard  our  Father  s  voice  saying, 
"  Go,  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard." 

But  God  himself  is  a  worker,  and  the  chief  worker  in  his 
own  vineyard — in  his  own  cause.  He  does  more  than  caU 
upon  his  regenerated  sons  to  go  and  work ;  he  does  more  than 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  them  while  working,  or 
reward  them  individually,  each  according  to  his  own  labour 
when  the  work  is  done.    He  himself  works  with  them,  or 
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rather  he  calls  them  to  work  with  him — ^to  come  to  his  help 
against  the  mighty.  In  proportion  as  we  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  which  characterized  the  noble  Paul  and  his  devoted 
coadjutors,  are  we  "  labourer  together  with  God" — "  workers 
together  with  him."  The  great  God,  in  infinite  wisdom  and 
condescension,  has  taken  us  into  partnerahip,  so  to  speak,  with 
himself — ^given  us  a  share  in  the  sublime  spiritual  business 
which  he  has  established,  in  the  grand  spiritual  enterprise 
which  he  has  inaugurated,  and  in  which  he  is  himself  the  chief 
worker.  We  work  not  only  by  his  command  and  under  his 
direction — ^not  only  for  God,  but  with  God.  God  is  indeed 
working  whether  we  work  or  not.  "My  Father  worketh 
hitherto,  and  I  work,"  said  Christ.  Our  unbelief  or  faithless- 
ness does  not  make  God  lose  his  interest,  or  cease  to  work  in 
his  own  cause.  "  He  abideth  faithful ;  he  cannot  deny  him- 
self." It  is  one  of  our  cherished  beliefs  that  he  is  good  to  all, 
that  he  never  leaves  himself  without  witness,  that  his  Omni- 
present Spirit  broods  lovingly  over  the  hearts  of  all  mankind, 
seeking  to  woo  them  from  sin,  and  the  death  which  is  its 
wages,  to  holiness  and  the  life  which  never  ends  in  heaven. 
But  it  is  in  accordance  with  God's  plan  to  work,  iif  this  matter 
of  human  salvation,  only  up  to  a  certain  point,  apart  from 
Christian  agencies  and  instrumentalities.  Up  to  the  ,point  of 
bringing  all  into  a  condition  of  inexcusableness  for  their  non- 
salvation,  he  does  work ;  "  And  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say 
unto  him.  What  doest  thou  ?"  But,  that  point  being  reached, 
he,  as  it  were,  makes  a  pause,  takes  saved  and  sanctified  men 
into  partnership  with  himself;  and  these  go  forth,  some  plant- 
ing, some  watering.  Then  he  who  had  preceded  them  preparing, 
by  the  gracious  influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  the  soil,  comes 
after  them,  seconding,  blessing  their  efforts,  giving  the  increase. 
"  I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered ;  but  God  gave  the  increase." 
The  bearing  of  these  observations  on  the  subject  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper  will,  we  trust,  be  apparent  to  every 
reader.  In  the  light  of  them  who  can  fail  to  see  not  only  the 
reasonableness  of,  but  the  absolute  necessity  for,  prayer  in 
relation  to  spiritual  work  ?  If  such  be  the  intimate  relationship 
subsisting  betwixt  God  and  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  work, 
what  more  natural  and  reasonable  than  that  they  should  com- 
mune with  him  in  prayer!  Since  God  has  taken  us  Christian 
workers  into  partnership  with  himself,  so  that  we  are  honoured 
in  being  "  labourers  together  with  him,"  would  it  not  be  strange 
indeed  if  we  were  never  to  speak  to  our  heavenly  Father  about 
our  joint-work  ?  Think  of  partners  in  a  firm  never  speaking  to 
each  other  on  those  very  business  mattei-s  in  which  they  are 
involved,  and  on  the  success  of  which  their  reputation  and 
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prosperity,  as  business  men,  depend !  Were  each  taking  his 
own  course,  and  doing  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
without  mutual  consultation,  their  unconnected  labours  might 
so  come  into  collision  as  to  bring  the  business  to  bankruptcy 
and  ruin.  And  of  this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  the  sublime 
spiritual  business  in  which  we  are  engaged,  the  grand  holy 
enterprise  on  which  we  have  embarked,  will  not,  cannot,*  make 
rapid  progress  if  we  restrain  prayer  before  God.  If  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  secular  scheme  that  those  involved  in 
it  have  an  understanding  with  each  other,  can  it  be  any  the 
less  essential  to  the  success  of  our  spiritual  work  that  we  know 
something  of  the  mind  of  God  respecting  it,  and  that  we,  in 

!)rayer,  ask  his  wisdom  and  guidance  to  help  us  in  the  per- 
brmance  of  it?  We  need  to  know  his  mind,  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  him,  to  have  our  desires  and  aims  so  much  in  harmony 
with  his  that  there  shall  be  nb  danger  of  a  collision  betwixt 
his  working  and  ours.  Such  a  collision  is  possible.  Without 
a  considei'able  amount  of  "  the  wisdom  that  cometh  from 
above,*'  and  which  "  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
easy  to  be  untreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy,"  such  a  collision  will  be 
inevitable.  A  Christian  mother,  e,  gr.,  is  extremely  concerned 
about  the  convei-sion  of  her  daughter.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
striving  with  her  child,  who  is,  unknown  to  the  mother,  in 
an  anxious,  inquiring  condition  of  soul.  The  mother  impru- 
dently, or,  in  her  excessive  zeal,  says  something  or  does  some- 
thing the  tendency  of  which  is  to  drive  from  the  truth  the  very 
Jerson  she  is  so  desirous  to  see  sitting,  Mary-like,  at  the  feet  of 
esus.  The  Spirit's  working  and  hers  have  not  blended,  have 
not  run  along  parallel  lines;  there  has  been  a  collision,  and  the 
desired  result  has  been  delayed,  if  not  entirely  frustrated.  It 
is  inefiably  sad  to  see,  as  we  sometimes  do,  Christian  parents 
unwittingly  working  at  cross  purposes  with  God  in  relation  to 
the  salvation  of  their  beloved  children.  Sunday  school  teachers, 
evangelists,  missionaries,  pi'eachers,  and  pastors — Christian 
workers,  whatever  be  their  designation  and  sphere  of  labour, 
may  very  easily  fall  into  this  grievous  error.  In  more  ways 
than  one,  alas!  we  may  be  found  hindering  instead  of  heljiing 
God  in  his  work ;  working  not  vdth  him  but  against  him.  We 
may  reprove,  when  it  is  not  reproof  but  sympathy  that  is 
needed.  We  may  probe  the  wound,  when  we  ought  rather  to 
be  pouring  in  the  balm  of  consolation.  Or  we  may  be  too  soft 
and  lenient,  when  we  ought  to  speak  in  thunder  tones  of 
warning,  it  may  be  even  of  holy  indignation.  To  say,  Peace, 
peace,  when  God  does  not  say  it;  to  heal  the  hurt  slightly 
when  he  would  send  the  iron  still  deeper  into  the  soul,  is  as 
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great  an  error,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  be  harsh  and  severe  when 
we  ought  to  bo  mild  and  sympathetic.  Oh  what  wisdom  is 
required  to  know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence;  to 
know  what  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  best 
possible  effect!  Through  a  lack  of  heavenly  wisdom  and 
Christian  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
spiritual  work,  professedly  working  with  God,  it  were  hard  to 
say  to  what  extent  they  have,  all  unconsciously  it  may  be, 
thwarted  God's  desires,  crossed  his  purposes,  and  fi-ustrated  his 
aims.  Souls  that  were  on  the  right  track  towards  the  haven  of 
eternal  rest  have  been  turned  again,  and  sent  adrift  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  anxiety  and  doubt  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
piloted  them  in  safety;  and  the  sad  result  in  some  cases,  we 
fear,  has  been  that  they  have  been  wrecked  on  the  fierce 
breakers  of  infidelity,  or  have  sunk  into  the  black,  yawning 
gulf  of  despair.  The  very  possibility  of  such  a  lamentable 
catastrophe  occurring,  is  sufiicient  of  itself  to  convince  us  of  the 
need  for  constant,  earnest,  believing  prayer.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  connected  with  such  work,  the  momentous  is.sues  at 
stake,  the  sad  consequences  that  might  ensue  if  a  wrong  course 
were  adopted  or  a  false  word  uttered,  what  spiritual  worker  does 
not  feel  his  need  of  wisdom,  of  the  teaching  and  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit?  And  this  is  a  want  which  constant,  earnest, 
believing  prayer  will  not  fail  to  supply.  "  If  any  of  you  lack 
wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him.  But  let  him  ask  in 
faith,  nothing  wavering."  "  If  ye  then  being  evil  know  how 
to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more  shall 
your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask 
him  ?"  What  precious  texts  ought  these  to  be  to  every  worker 
engaged  in  spiritual  work!  What  encouragement  to  pray,  and 
how  strong  the  assurance  that  prayer  shall  not  be  offered  in 
vain!  Prayer  prompted  by,  and  presented  in  accordance  with, 
such  Scriptures  as  these,  cannot  fail  to  bring  us  into  unison  with 
God,  and  to  render  it  impossible  that  our  labours  can 'be  in  vain 
in  the  Lord.  By  this  means  the  agency  of  human  workers 
<5omes  up  to,  and  blends  with,  the  agency  of  the  Divine  Worker, 
— God  and  man,  as  co-partners,  labour  together  in  the  great 
work  of  the  world's  regeneration  and  salvation. 

One  good  result,  then,  of  prayer  in  relation  to  spiritual  work 
is,  that  it  fits  the  worker  for  the  work.  The  copious  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost,  while  in  one  view  it  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  gi-acious  promise,  in  another,  was  the  answer  to 
united,  earnest,  believing  prayer.  Nine  or  ten  days  of  such 
prayer  wrought  a  remarkable  change  on  Peter  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles,  in  the  way  of  qualifying  them  for  the  sublime 
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spiritual  work  to  which  they  were  called.  Such  prayer  trans- 
formed cowards  into  heroes,  enabled  "  unlearned  and  ignoiunt 
men  "  to  speak  with  such  spiritual  power  that  thousands  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  Crucified  One  as  their  Lord  and 
Saviour.  .  Without  some  measure,  more  or  less,  of  the  spirit  of 
prayer,  no  one,  however  great  his  talents,  however  vast  his 
attainments,  can  be  properly  qualified  to  engage  in  the  spiritual 
work  of  converting  sinners  and  perfecting  saints.  The  prayer^ 
less  worker  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  in  sympathy  with  the  aims 
and  desires  of  the  Divine  Worker.  Oh  for  the  "  spirit  of  grace 
and  of  supplication  "  to  be  poured  upon  all  Christian  workers 
everywhere,  that  their  hearts  might  beat  in  unison  with  God  s 
heai-t,  that  their  plans  might  be  io  harmony  with  his  plans; 
that  their  efforts,  weak  and  imperfect  though  they  may  some- 
times be,  might  meet  and  blend  with  his  perfect  operations,  as 
two  streams,  and  flow  on  together  towards  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end! 

We  have  said  that  God,  as  the  chief  worker  in  his  own  cause, 
both  precedes  and  succeeds  the  labours  of  those  who  are  co- 
worker with  him.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  our  prayers  should 
occupy  a  similar  relation  to  our  spiritual  work.  That  is  to  say, 
prayer  should  both  be  the  prelude  to,  and  the  conclusion  of,  an 
active  endeavour  to  promote  human  weal  and  advance  the 
cause  of  Christ.  Prayer  offered  on  our  own  behalf  will  fit  us 
for  speaking ;  and  prayer  offered  on  behalf  of  those  to  whom 
we  are  about  to  speak  may  also  have  the  effect  of  preparing 
them  for  hearing.  One  earnest  Christian  worker,  a  lady, 
tells  us  that  she  found  by  experience  that  the  nearest  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people  whom  she  visited  was  by  the  throne  of 
grace.  Nehemiah,  ere  laying  the  journey  and  the  work  he  con- 
templated before  the  king,  prayed  to  the  Lord  God  of  heaven, 
saying,  "  O  Lord,  I  beseech  thee,  let  now  thine  ear  be  attentive 
to  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants 
who  desire  to  fear  thy  name ;  and  prosper,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
servant  this  day,  and  grant  him  mercy  in  the  sight  of  this 
man."  The  sequel  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  in  answer  to 
Nehemiah  8  prayer,  God  put  it  in  the  heart  of  the  king  to  give 
a  favourable  response  to  the  petition  of  his  pious  cup-bearer. 

Prayer  going  before  and  following  after  spiritual  work  not 
only  fits  the  worker  for  the  work,  but  secures  for  those  for 
whose  benefit  he  labours  a  larger  measure  of  the  Holy  Spirit's 
saving  or  sanctifying  influences.  Such  prayer  qualifies  the 
sower  for  sowing,  prepares  the  soil  for  the  seed,  and  secures 
the  increase  which  God  alone  can  give.  Does  any  one  doubt 
this,  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  God  is  already  doing 
all  he  can  for  the  salvation  of  souls?    That  God  is,  independent 
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of  human  agency,  doing  suflScient  to  render  every  unsaved 
person,  "  wimout  excuse,"  the  teachings  of  the  Apostle  Paul  do 
not  j)errait  us  to  doubt ;  that  he  is  doing  all  he  wisely  can  in 
the  circumsta/nces,  we  rejoice  to  believe.  Be  it  observed,  how- 
ever, that  earnest  prayer  offered  on  behalf  of  others  so  alters  or 
modifies  the  circumstances  of  the  case  that  God  can  now,  in 
wisdom,  do  more  than  otherwise  he  could  have  done.  God 
loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  his  saints;  he  respects  and  graciously 
responds  to  their  wishes  when  these  arise  on  behalf  of  things 
agreeable  to  his  will ;  and  it  is  a  principle,  in  his  dealings  wiQi 
mankind,  that  he  does  for  some  what  he  would  not  have  done 
but  for  the  prayers  or  piety  of  others.  He  blessed  the  house 
of  Potiphar  for  Joseph  s  sake ;  he  averted  merited  judgement 
from  the  rebellious  Israelites  in  consideration  of  the  earnest 
pleadings  of  his  servant  Moses ;  he  accepted  Job,  and  dealt  not 
with  the  patriarch's  friends,  against  whom  his  wrath  was 
kindled  after  their  folly.*  The  thought  that  God  is  already  doing 
aU  he  can  for  the  salvation  of  men,  and  that  therefore  prayer 
for  them  must  be  fruitless,  is  one  that,  we  fear,  has  wrought 
serious  damage  among  Christian  workers,  chilling  their  heaxts 
at  the  mercy  seat,  and  rendering  them  comparatively  power- 
less in  prayer.  But  the  same  objection  would  tell  equally 
against  spiritual  work.  "  The  doctrine,"  says  Ernest  Naville, 
"  which  aenies  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  denies  in  like  manner 
the  efficacy  of  man's  efforte  in  toil"  "  Prayer  and  labour  are 
open  to  the  same  objections;  but  these  objections  arise  out 
of  the  notion  that  there  is  no  liberty  either  in  man  or  God— ^ 
that  the  world  is  a  fatal  and  fixed  mechanism.  From  this 
point  of  view,  which  is  that  of  open  or  disguised  atheism,  there 
is,  doubtless,  nothing  to  ask ;  but  neither  is  there  anything  to 
do."  Souls  are  perishing  for  the  lack  of  knowledge  which 
active  Christian  workers  could  impart.  God  has  been  doing 
all  he  wisely  can  for  their  salvation.  Let,  however,  such 
workers  go  and  speak  to  these  perishing  souls  the  words  of 
eternal  life,  and  God  will  now  do  what  formerly  could  not  have 
been  done. 

Prayer  and  labour  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand.  To 
have  called  saved  and  sanctified  men  into  pajiinerahip  with 
himself,  in  order  that  they  might  be  co-workers  with  him  in 
seeking  the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men,  and  to  have  denied 
them  the  liberty  of  praying  on  their  behalf,  or  to  have  refused 
to  answer  such  prayers,  would  have  been  for  the  all- wise  God 
to  act  contrary  to  the  instincts  he  himself  has  implanted  in 
the  human  heai*t,  and  to  have  hopelessly  confused  and  con- 
founded his  own  plans  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  great  work 
*  Gen.  xxxix,  5;  Exod.  xxxii,  10—14;  Job.  xlii,  8. 
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-of  the  wopld's  regeneration.  We  shall  not  labour  very  earnestly 
or  very  long  for  the  salvation  of  those  for  whom  we  may  not 
offer  our  supplications  in  the  assurance  that  the  hearer  of 
prayer  will  respond  to  the  desires  of  our  hearts.  Through 
prayer  God  brings  us  into  close  communion  and  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  himself,  awakens  within  us  a  deeper  interest  in, 
and  a  stronger  desire  for,  the  salvation  of  our  fellow-men, 
graciously  respects  and  responds  to  the  desires  he  himself  has 
enkindled  in  our  breasts ;  and  when  we  leave  the  throne  of 
grace  for  the  performance  of  the  spiritual  work  to  which  we 
believe  we  have  been  called,  having  had  power  with  God  and 
prevailed,  we  shall  also  have  power  with  man, — "  The  word  of 
the  Lord  shall  have  free  course,  and  be  glorified." 

*'  Oh  !  live  the  life  of  prayer, 
The  life  of  tireless  labonr  for  his  sake; 
So  way  the  angel  of  the  covenant  bring 
Thee  to  thy  home  in  bliss,  with  many  a  gem 
To  glow  for  ever  in  thy  Masttsr's  crown." 

J.  F.— D. 


THE     FATHERHOOD    OF    GOD. 

There  are  great  and  important  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  saving  and  sanctifying  religion.  These 
principles  may  be  acknowledged  by  saved  men,  or  they  may 
Hot ;  but  they  are  there,  and  must  remain  immoveably  there 
for  ever,  bearing  up  the  spiritual  structure  of  God.  Those  who 
see  clearest  and  know  most  still  know  but  little ;  and  there 
may  be  many  who  fail  to  recognize  some  of  the  principles  of 
God's  foundation,  who,  nevertheless,  may  be  resting  safely 
upon  it.  The  foundation  of  our  house  may  be  perfectly  safe, 
though  we  never  have  examined  it.  We  may  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  crushed  to  death  by  its  falling  over  our  heads,  though 
we  even  may  have  doubts  regarding  the  soundness  of  some  of 
the  stones  upon  which  it  rests.  So  some  may  be  resting  in 
perfect  safety  upon  God  s  foundation,  though  they  have  not 
examined  it  minutely,  or  may  not  believe  in  some  of  those 
principles  involved  in  it.  Still,  as  we  cannot  fail  to  feel  much 
more  comfortable,  to  rest  far  more  securely,  and  to  go  about 
our  duties  much  more  easily,  when  we  have  examined  the 
foundation  of  our  house,  and  found  it  secure;  so  it  must 
impart  more  peace  as  to  our  welfare,  and  more  energy  as  to 
our  service,  when  we  know  the  safety  of  the  ground  upon 
which  we  stand  in  relation  to  God,  and  upon  which  he  claims 
our  obedience. 
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The  Fatherhood  of  God  is,  I  apprehend,  one  of  these  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  foundation.  It  is  important  that  we 
understand  it  rightly.  No  one  who  places  credit  in  the  truth 
of  the  Bible,  will,  I  fancy,  deny  that  God  is  there  revealed, 
with  sufficient  clearness,  as  a  Father.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
regarding  the  reality  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  All  must 
admit  this.  Still,  there  is  considemble  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  extent  of  this  Fatherhood. 

God  is  represented  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
In  the  scheme  of  mercy,  God  is  revealed  to  us  as  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus  ever  looked  up  to  God  as  his  Father, 
and  ever  acknowledged  him  as  such ;  while  the  Father  again 
and  again  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  his  well-beloved  Son.  This 
relationship  runs  through  the  whole  revelation  of  mercy's 
scheme.  Grod  is  also  distinctly  and  clearly  set  forth  as  the 
Father  of  men.  He  is  our  Father,  from  whom  we  have  our 
existence ;  our  Father,  fi'om  whom  all  our  blessings  come ;  our 
Father,  into  whose  family  we  are  adopted  when  we  believe  in 
Jesus ;  our  Father  in  heaven  to  whom  we  daily  pray.  Seeing 
that  God  is  thus  represented  as  the  Father  of  Jesus,  and  as  the 
Father  of  men,  a  question  occurs.  Which  is  the  foundation- 
truth  ?  Is  God  the  Father  of  men  because  he  is  the  Father  of 
Jesus  ?  or.  Is  God  the  Father  of  Jesus  because  he  is  the  Father 
of  men  ?  The  answer  to  this,  I  apprehend,  turns  upon  the 
extent  of  God*s  Fatherhood.  If  God  be  the  Father  of  believers 
only,  then  they  become  the  children  of  God  in  virtue  of  their 
union  with  Jesus,  and  because  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God ;  but 
if  all  men  be  the  children  of  God,  then  Jesus,  taking  upon 
himself  our  nature,  became  the  Son  of  God,  in  a  special  sense, 
in  virtue  of  the  relationship  existing  between  God  and  men, 
that  he  niight  redeem  the  sons  of  men  fi-om  their  condemned 
and  ruined  condition.  I  apprehend  that  the  latter  is  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  "  Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers 
of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the 
power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil ;  and  deliver  them,  who, 
through  fear  of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  unto 
bond^e."  It  seems  plain  that  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Qodi  is  the  great  universal  Father — tiie  Father  ofaU  men; 
and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  lies  at  the  very  root  of 
the  Grospel  scheme  of  mercy.  Let  this  fact  be  admitted,  and 
it  throws  a  light  over  the  whole  scheme,  which  forthwith 
shines  with  more  heavenly  splendour ;  but  let  this  be  denied, 
and  clouds  arise  to  dim  the  gracious  plan  not  a  little. 

That  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men  seems  plain  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.     All  men  have  their  existence  from 
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God.  He  has  given  them  one  common  nature,  having  "  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth." 
That  one  common  nature  is  a  likeness  to  his  own.  There  is  no 
likeness  between  God  and  the  other  parts  of  this  lower  creation; 
but  there  is  a  likeness  between  God  and  the  souls  of  men.  We 
are  told  that  he  fashioneth  the  hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  alike.  He  also  claims  all  souls  as  his  own,  they  having 
come  directly  from  his  creative  hand.  Men,  therefore,  in  their 
nature  are  related  to  Grod.  They  are  one  with  him  in  the 
substance  of  their  being.  He  has  given  them  a  nature  resem- 
bling himself.  Such  being  the  case,  he  is  their  Father.  And  as 
all  men  have  the  same  nature,  and  have  alike  come  from  the 
^  hand  of  God,  he  must  be  the  Father  of  all. 

Then,  were  God  not  the  Father  of  all,  there  would  be  some 
who  would  not  be  under  obligation  to  love  and  obey  him.  The 
relation  which  exists  between  parent  and  child  is  the  first  and 
most  important  that  exists  among  men.  Husband  and  wife  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  stand  in  relation  to  each  other,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  one.  They  are  united  in  so  close  and  intimate  a  bond 
that,  when  the  husband  loves  his  wife,  he  loves  himself;  and, 
when  the  wife  loves  her  husband,  she  loves  herself.  They  are 
thus  not  looked  upon  as  separate,  or  related  to  each  other 
in  the  same  way  as  others  are  related.  It  is  the  relation 
of  parent  and  child  that  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  of 
earth's  relations ;  and,  as  it  is  the  first,  it  is  the  most 
endearing.  All  other  relations  are  more  remote,  and  some  of 
them  merely  artificial.  The  relation  between  parent  and  child 
being  thus  so  close,  it  carries  along  with  it  the  warmest  and 
most  endeared  affection.  Every  one  who  has  the  feelings  of  a 
true  parent  will  feel  a  glow  of  love  towards  the  child  as  soon 
as  it  is  bom ;  and,  if  the  child  act  properly,  this  love  will  be 
reciprocated  so  soon  as  it  can  recognize  the  parent.  And  thus, 
onward  through  life,  parent  and  child  ought  to  regard  each 
other  with  feelings  of  the  warmest  affection.  While  we  are 
bound  to  love  all  men,  we  are  not  bound  to  love  them  with  the 
same  love  which  we  owe  to  our  parents,  or  to  our  children.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  God  bringing  all  men  into  exist- 
ence, and  giving  them  the  same  nature  as  himself,  and  yet 
regarding  some  only  with  parental  love.  Were  there  some  not 
regarded  and  loved  by  God,  as  a  Father,  then  they  could  not 
be  laid  under  obligation  to  love  him  with  the  love  which  is 
due  to  a  parent.  But,  as  all  men  are  laid  under  such 
obligation,  and  are  commanded  to  love  God  thus,  he  must  be 
the  Father  of  alL 

Further,  God  claims  for  himself  the  right  to  chastise  all;  and 
he  claims  that  right  because  he  is  the  Father  of  alL    Properly, 
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all  chastisement  belongs  to  the  pai'ent.  Others  may  punish ; 
the  parent  alone  has  the  right  to  chastise.  This,  too,  seems  to 
be  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  almost  universally,  as  the 
parent's  right.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  s«e  a  parent 
act  unbecomingly  and  harshly  towards  a  child ;  but  let  any 
other  dare  to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  child  in  the  way  of  chas- 
tisement,and  that  parent  will  resent  the  interference.  Now,  it  is 
written  in  Heb.  xii,  7, 8,  "  If  ye  endure  chastening,  God  deaJeth 
with  you  as  with  sons ;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  Father 
chasteneth  not  ?  But,  if  ye  be  without  chastisement,  whereof 
all  are  partakers,  then  are  ye  bastards,  and  not  sons."  Here  it 
is  stated  that  all  are  partakera  of  chastisement.  It  is  God  who 
chastises  all ;  and  he  chastises  all  on  the  ground  of  their  rela- 
tion to  him  as  sons.  It  follows,  consequently,  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  all. 

Still  further,  there  runs  throughout  Scripture  revelation  the 
assumption  that  God  is  the  universal  Father.  He  is  again  Jtnd 
again  called  "  the^  Father ; "  just  the  Father,  the  one  Father, the 
common  Father.  In  Heb.  xii,  9,  he  is  distinctly  called  "  the  Father 
of  spirits,"  in  contrast  with  our  earthly  parents,  who  aredesignated 
"  the  fathers  of  our  flesh."  If  God  be  the  Father  of  spirits,  in  ref- 
erence to  some  of  the  human  family,  and  in  distinction  from  the 
fathers  of  their  flesh,  he  must  be  the  Father  of  all,  inasmuch  as  all 
are  made  up  of  spirit  and  flesh.  In  Num.  xvi,  22,  and  xxvii,  16, 
God  is  said  to  be  "  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  In  Isai. 
i,  2,  God  says,  "  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  me."  In  Mai.  i,  6,  God  asks,  "  If  I 
be  a  Father,  where  is  mine  honour  ?"  And,  again,  at  chap,  ii, 
verse  9,  it  is  asked,  "  Have  we  riot  all  one  Father  ?  Hath  not 
one  God  created  us  ?"  Paul,  in  reasoning  with  the  Athenians 
(Acts  xvii),  declares  that  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men;  that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  and 
he  quotes  one  of  their  own  poets,  who  says,  "  For  we  are  also 
his  offspring."  Paul  acknowledges  the  truth  of  this  statement 
of  the  heathen  poet,  and  reasons  from  it,  saying,  "  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  we  are  the  offspring  of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that 
the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by 
man's  device."  Thus  it  is  that,  throughout  the  whole  Bible, 
the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God  is  assumed. 

Upon  such  an  assumption,  we  are  naturally  led  to  regard  the 
plan  of  saving  mercy  in  a  different  light  from  that  in  which  we 
would  regard  it  did  we  suppose  that  God  was  not  the  Father 
of  all  men,  but  only  of  believers.  Seeing  that  God  is  the 
Father  of  all,  he  must  love  all  his  children,  and  love  them 
all  alike.  There  is  nothing  more  unworthy  in  a  parent  than 
partiality  towards  his  childi-en — prompting  him  to  "  pass  by" 
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some — to  make  provision  for  the  welfare  of  some  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  others.  This  can  never  be  the  case 
where  there  is  anything  like  proper  attention  to  parental  duties. 
Seeing  that  God  is  all-wise  and  all-perfect  in  love,  we  may  rest 
assured  that,  as  the  universal  Parent,  he  loves  all  his  children. 
And  when 'he  was  providing  an  atonement  for  them  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  one 
of  them  was  left  out.  Seeing  that  he  could  as  easily  provide 
an  atonement  for  them  all  as  for  some  of  them,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  any  partial  or  limited  provision  in  the  work  of 
Christ.  God  loved  the  world.  Christ  gave  himself  a  ransom 
for  all. 

Then,  as  a  parent,  God  wishes  all  his  children  to  be  near  him, 
and  in  a  saved  condition.     A  parent  wishes  to  enjoy  the  com- 

Eany  and  fellowship  of  his  children  as  long  as  possible.  The 
earts  of  many  parents  have  been  wrung  with  anguish  when 
sons  or  daughters  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  going  far 
away  into  some  distant  land,  where  there  was  little  likelihood  of 
visiting  them  again.  And  should  children,  going  thus  away, 
become  forgetful^  and  fail  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
the  parents  they  have  left,  how  numerous  are  the  anxious  days 
and  sleepless  nights  which  these  parents  endure  on  their  account? 
It  is  God  who  implants  this  warm  affection  in  the  breast  of 
man ;  he  implants  it  there  because  it  is  in  his  own  heart  of 
love.  It  is  this  that  explains  the  anxiety  on  the  pai't  of  God 
to  have  men  turned  to  himself  and  saved.  Men  cannot  go  from 
the  presence  of  God,  but  they  do  go  away  from  him  in  their 
hearts.  They  wander  far  away,  like  the  prodigal,  into  a  far 
country,  and  become  unmindful  of  the  God  who  made  them, 
and  who  is  the  Rock  of  their  Salvation.  As  the  prodigal  did 
not  cease  to  be  the  son  of  his  father  when  he  left  his  home,  so 
neither  do  men  cease  to  be  children  of  God  when  they  go  far 
away  into  the  paths  of  sin.  As  the  father  in  the  parable  longed 
for  the  son's  return,  and  gave  him  a  most  loving  and  heaity 
welcome  when  he  did  return ;  so  does  God  long  after  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  and  gives  every  one  a  joyous  welcome  who 
returns  to  him  and  lives. 

God  also  is  very  desirous  of  having  the  continued  trust  of 
all  his  children,  and  of  having  all  their  care  cast  upon  him. 
Never  was  there  such  love  in  any  parent's  heart  as  there  is  in 
God's.  Never  was  such  care  felt  by  any  parent  as  God  feels. 
He  has  given  ils  many  great  and  precious  promises.  Never  can 
he  prove  unfaithful  to  these  promises ;  never  can  he  be  at  a  loss 
to  have  all  these  promises  fulfilled.  It  is  most  reasonable  then 
that  we  trust  him  with  our  all.  Nothing  is  more  painful  to  a 
faithful  parent's  heart  than  to  see  his  children  shun  him  or 
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distiiist  him.  How  then  must  God  feel  when  men  turn  away 
from  him  in  distrust  and  will  not  believe  in  his  love  and  care  ? 
It  must  be  painful  to  his  loving  heart  thus  to  be  slighted ;  and 
it  must  make  him  glad  when  men  give  him  the  faithful  and 
jo)^ul  trust  of  their  hearts  as  he  desires. 

We  have  heard  strong  objections  taken  to  the  universal 
Fatherhood  of  God,  and  assertions  made  to  the  effect  that  it 
cannot  be  true,  because  Christ  himself  seems  to  contradict  it 
in  John  viii,  42,  where  he  says,  "  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  love  me."  It  is  said  that  Jesus,  in  these  words,  plainly 
asserts  that  God  was  not  the  Father  of  the  Jews  with  whom 
he  was  reasoning,  and  that  his  whole  argument  in  the  context 
is  to  establish  this,  and  to  show  that  their  father  was  the 
devil;  and  that,  consequently,  God  cannot  be  the  Father  of  all 
men.  At  first  sight,  this  objection  appears  somewhat  plausible. 
On  looking  back,  however,  to  the  37th  verse,  we  find  Jesus 
saying,  "I  know  that  ye  are  Abraham's  seed;  but  ye  seek  to 
kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no  place  in  you."  And  again, 
at  verse  39,  he  says,  "If  ye  were  Abraham's  children,  ye 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham."  Here  Jesus  plainly  asserts 
that  the  Jews  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  yet  uses 
language  which  as  plainly  teaches  the  opposite.  Thus  they 
were  Abraham's  children,  and  yet  they  were  not  Abrahams 
children.  However  much,  or  in  whatever  sense,  they  were  not 
Abraham's  children,  it  could  never  alter  the  fact  that  they 
were  Abraham's  children.  Jesus,  in  saying  that  they  could 
not  be  Abraham's  children,  because  they  did  not  act  like 
Abraham,  never  meant  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  Abraham's 
children  in  the  way  of  natural  descent  from  him.  There  was 
a  sense  in  which  they  were  not  Abraham's  children;  but  this 
fact  did  not  make  it  untrue  that  they  were  Abraham's  children, 
in  the  other  and  natural  sense.  So  it  is  with  man  and  God. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  a  very  great  many  men  are  very  far 
from  being  children  of  God ;  and  yet  this  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  they  are  truly  and  properly  his  children. 

That  we  may  see  more  clearly  how  the  matter  stands,  let 
us  consider,  first,  that  the  relation  which  God  has  caused  to 
exist  among  men — of  parent  and  child — is  not  a  final  measm-e. 
It  is  a  step — a  very  important  step,  certainly;  still  but  a  step 
towards  something  else.  God  does  not  say,  in  regard  to  any, 
"  Now  that  I  have  effected  this  relationship  between  these  two 
persons,  I  have  gained  all  that  I  intend.  Here,  on  the  one 
hand;  is  a  parent ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  child.  An  im- 
portant relationship  exists  between  them ;  and,  in  thus  con- 
necting them,  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  my  designs  in  this 
relationship."  -  By  no  means.  God,  in  effecting  this  relation- 
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ship,  has  a  higher  and  grander  end  in  view  than  the  relation- 
ship itself,  feo  it  is  with  his  own  Fatherhood.  God  is  not 
contented  with  becoming  the  Author  of  the  existence  of  the 
sons  of  men.  The  end  is  not  reached  when  he  has  created 
them  spiritual  and  moral  beings,  resembling  himself  in  their 
nature.  This  is  but  a  step  to  something  further  that  he  has  in 
view.  It  is,  indeed,  something  very  important  which  he  has 
achieved,  when  he  has  made  the  sons  of  men  in  his  own  image, 
and  constituted  them  his  children ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  has 
something  still  more  important  which  he  wishes  to  attain. 

We  ought  to  remember,  further,  that  that  to  which  the  rela- 
tionship of  parent  and  child  is  intended  to  lead  is  of  a  moral 
nature.  The  relation  of  parent  and  child  is  something 
physical;  but  it  is  intended  by  God  to  lead  to  something 
moral.  The  moral  is  always  higher  than  the  physical ;  and,  to 
moral  beings,  there  is  always  something  moral  to  be  reached 
by  physical  things  and  physical  relationships.  So  it  is  here. 
In  this  relationship  God  means  that  the  parent  act  i^htly 
towards  the  child ;  and  that  the  child  act  rightly  towards  the 
parent.  They  are  connected  together  that  they  may  thus  act 
rightly  towards  each  other.  And  out  of  this  right  acting  be- 
tween parent  and  child,  perhaps,  springs  all  the  morality  to  be 
found  among  men.  This  seems  to  be  the  root  out  of  which  all 
other  right  acting  grows,  or  should  grow.  Let  parent  and  child 
act  rightly  towards  each  other,  and  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
of  anything  else  but  right  acting  between  man  and  man.  But 
let  parental  and  filial  duties  be  neglected,  and  it  is  hard  to  say 
to  what  lengths  in  wickedness  men  will  go.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  hear  the  apostle  declare  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  the  first 
commandment  with  promise.  Grod  looked  upon  obedience  to 
this  commandment  as  so  important,  and  as  involving  so  much 
of  what  was  great  and  glorious,  that  he  has  attached  a  special 
promise  to  it.  Thus,  also,  is  it  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God. 
As  the  universal  parent,  he  means  to  act  rightly  towards  all  his 
children  ;  and  he  means  that  they  all  act  rightly  towards  him. 
This  is  the  end  which  he  has  in  view ;  and,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  attained,  he  has  constituted  himself  the  Father  of 
all  men,  and  has  given  them  all  an  existence  as  his  own 
children.  Nothing  can  go  beyond  this — Grod  acting  rightly 
towards  men,  and  men  acting  rightly  towards  God.  This  is 
the  sum  of  all  excellence.  Were  this  law  observed,  perfect 
righteousness  and  bliss  would  universally  prevail. 

It  will  be  seen,  still  further,  that  when  either  parent  or  child 
fails  to  carry  out  this  end  which  God  has  in  view,  the  relation- 
ship, so  far  as  that  individual  is  concerned,  is  but  an  empty 
name.     When  the  parent  ceases  to  act  the  part  of  axBarent,The 
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ceases  to  be  a  parent,  though  the  natural  connection  remains 
unbroken ;  and,  when  the  child  ceases  to  act  the  part  of  a 
child,  he  ce^es  to  be  a  child,  though  he  continues  to  be  united 
to  the  parent  as  before.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light, 
we  feel  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  words  of  Jesus,  and 
in  perceiving  that  they  are  in  strict  accordance  with  God's 
universal  Fatherhood.  Gkni  had  never  ceased  to  act  towards 
the  Jews  as  a  true  and  faithful  Father ;  but  they  had  ceased  to 
act  towards  him  as  children.  They  had  left  off  doing  his  works 
to  do  the  works  of  the  devil ;  and  thus  they  had  chosen  the . 
devil  to  be  their  father,  though  God,  by  nature,  was  their  true 
and  proper  Father.  Thus  it  is  with  men  generally.  God  loves 
all  with  a  perfect  love,  and  acts  towards  them  in  the  most 
fatherly  manner,  but  multitudes  have  ceased  to  act  towards 
him  as  children ;  and,  though  the  natural  connection  between 
him  and  them  remains,  they,  having  failed  to  answer  the  end 
of  that  connection,  may  be  said  to  be  not  his  children.  We 
have  to  come  back,  to  be  re-instated  into  his  family,  and  be 
made  heirs  of  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 

There  is  something  very  forcible  and  very  beautiful  in  the 
saying  of  Jesus,  "  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  wovJd  love  me" 
The  separation  between  God  and  us  has  altogether  been  on  our 
side.  We  have  gone  from  God ;  but,  though  we  have  gone, 
(Jod  has  not  severed  the  connection  between  himself  and  us. 
He  continues  to  follow  us  with  his  love,  and  to  invite  us  to 
return. 

When  any  sinner  becomes  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  sin 
against  God,  in  thus  wickedly  departing  from  him,  and  of  the 
danger  involved  in  the  departure,  the  question  is  stirred  within 
the  depths  of  his  soul.  Can  I  get  back  again  ?  Is  there  a  way 
by  which  I  may  return  ?  Will  my  Father  accept  of  me  once 
more,  and  put  me  among  the  children  ?  Can  he  forgive  me  all 
the  injury  that  I  have  done  to  him  ?  Can  his  smile  and  bless- 
ing rest  upon  me  once  more  1  The  awakened  sinner,  looking 
towards  God,  feels  that  he  is  looking  not  towards  a  stranger. 
It  seems  but  a  renewal  of  a  former  acquaintanceship.  But 
what  guilt  does  it  manifest  on  his  side,  when  he  remembers 
how  he  has  treated  his  Father !  Under  a  deep  sense  of  this 
guilt,  there  is  an  intense  longing  to  return,  to  confess  all,  to 
implore  forgiveness,  and  to  be  once  more  adopted  into  the 
family  circle.     The  question  is,  Can  I  get  ?    May  I  go  ? 

Jesus  supplies  an  answer.  He  points  out,  in  the  most  affect- 
ing manner,  that  God  remains  our  Father  still,  with  his  fatherly 
feelings  unchanged.  He  tells  how  he  himself  was  sent  after 
the  poor  wanderers ;  how  he  has  opened  up  a  new  and  living 
way  by  which  they  may  return ;  how  that,  when  it  was  needed. 
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he  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  their  sins,  and  has  died  in  their 
room ;  and,  that  all  is  settled,  if  they  will  but  go  back  and 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  Clod's  forgiving  love.  Thus,  as  it  were, 
he  takes  the  poor,  trembling  sinner  by  the  hand,  and  leads  him 
on,  and  brings  him  to  God.  It  is  by  Jesus  we  have  access  into 
this  grace.  And,  when  we  are  received  back  and  enjoy  the 
smile  of  our  Father,  we  see  that  we  obtain  it  all  through  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Son. 

Thus  restored,  thus  back  once  more  in  our  Father  s  home,  and 
enjoying  the  love  of  our  Father's  heart,  can  we  fail  to  love  Jesus  ? 
God  himself  is  manifest  in  the  latter,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
unchangeable  love.  Jesus  came  and  offered  himself  without  spot 
for  us.  It  is  he  who  has  brought  us  back ;  by  him  we  enjoy 
all.  Surely,  then,  we  will  love  Jesus.  If  we  have  returned  to 
our  Father,  and  have  again  given  ourselves  to  his  work,  our 
whole  lives  will  be  perfumed  with  love  to  the  Saviour.  If  God 
be  our  Father,  we  will  love  him,  and  our  Elder  Brother  too. 

D.  D.— S. 


NOTICES     OF    BOOKS. 

MavLS  IrrmiortaMty  Proved ;  with  confutations  of  modem  theories  of 
cmnihilation.  By  the  Rev.  George  Peill.  London :  Elliot 
Stock,  62  Paternoster  Row.     1872.     Pp.  192. 

The  science  of  echatology,  or  man's  condition  in  the  world  to  come, 
when  probation  is  terminated  here,  wields  a  greater  influence  over 
the  mass  of  minds  than  theology  proper,  that  is,  the  science  of  the 
being  and  the  character  of  God.  The  two  are  indeed  closely  con- 
nected; and  the  ultimate  appeal  in  the  case  of  both  must  be  to  the 
authoritative  deliverances  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  considerable  discussion, — especially  in 
the  southern  pai-t  of  the  kingdom,  and  notably  there  among  the 
English  Congregationahsts,— on  the  subject  of  future  and  eternal 
punishment.  Many  pious  minds  seem  to  be  unable  to  bear  the  plaui 
statements  of  Scripture  on  that  solemn  point — ^their  conclusion  being 
the  same  as  that  of  Christ's  hearers  of  old,  "This  is  an  hard  saying; 
who  can  bear  it?"  K  they  would  look  around  them,  they  would  see 
hell  every  day,  in  Glasgow,  in  Manchester,  in  Liverpool,  and  in 
London  ;  for  these  ferocious  faces  on  which  shamelessness  and  misery 
are  manifestly  stamped,  bespeak  the  gnawing  of  the  worm  and  the 
glowing  of  the  fire,  already  begrm,  of  which  the  Savioiw  spake.  We 
suppose  that  these  miserable  creatures  have  often  gleams  of  transient 
enjoyment,  although  they  may  be  said  to  be  already  in  hell.  We 
hear  their  peals  of  laughter,  as  they  fling  about  their  shafts  of  melan- 
choly wit  and  scorching  sarcasm.     For  anything  we  can  tell,  there 
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may  be,  from  time  to  time,  bursts  of  such  merriment  in  the  spirit- 
world  among  the  finally  impenitent,  but  followed  ever  by  prepon- 
derating and  prevailing  grief  and  gloom, — ^the  fruit  of  deliberately 
depraved  and  hardened  dispositions.  These  lost  ones  of  our  cities,  at 
once  the  victims  and  votaries  of  drink  and  lust,  frequently  try  to  kill 
themselves,  but  cannot.  They  often  shrink  back  from  the  poisonous 
bowl,  the  loaded  pistol,  or  the  dark-flowing  river.  And  the  same 
state  of  things  may  exist,  for  anything  we  can  tell,  in  that  world  of 
final  retribution,  of  which  the  New  Testament  so  plainly  si)eak.s. 
There,  too,  the  hopeless  victims  of  vice,  whose  numbers  probably  will 
not  be  so  overwhelmingly  great  as  some  narrow-minded  zealots  would 
make  out,  may  prefer  their  protracted  existence  to  utter  annihilation, 
•even  as  the  intending  suicide  hesitates  on  London  Bridge  and  cree]Ks 
away  back  into  the  Gehenna  of  St.  Giles. 

However  this  may  be,  we  think  that  Mr.  Peill  has  stated  clearly 
And  vigorously,  towards  the  close  of  his  volume,  the  principles  on 
which  the  divine  administration  may  be  justified,  in  view  of  what 
the  Only-Begotten  himself  called  "  everlasting  punishment." 

"The  aigoment  against  the  immortalitv  of  the  lost,  founded  by  annihil- 
ationists  on  the  acknowledged  ffoodness  of  God,  derives  all  its  force  from  a 
•complete  misapprehension  of  the  point  in  dispute.  The  real  ^int  their 
argoment  assails  is  not  the  immortality  of  the  soul  abstractly  considered,  but 
the  endless  suffering  of  the  lost.  They  forget  that  the  suffering  of  the  soul 
does  not  spring  from  its  immortality,  but  from  a  cause  totally  distinct  there- 
from, and  under  its  own  control.  If  the  punishment  of  the  soul  were  such  as 
orthodox  teachers  have  sometimes  represented  it,  a  mere  arbitrary  suffering, 
4m  infliction  of  torture  in  material  fire,  we  should  heartily  endorse  the  view 
that  such  suffering  ought  not  to  be  eternal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
The  tire  of  hell  is  not  material  fire  kindled  and  kept  burning  by  the  arbitrary' 
will  of  Gk)d,  but  the  fire  of  guilty  passions,  burning  hate  ana  revenge,  a  fire  in 
Jlhe  bosom,  in  the  tongue,  along  the  entire  course  of  corrupt  nature,  self-isnited 
by  the  sinful  heart,  self -fed,  and  self -consuming.  The  same  force  of  &eling 
and  volition  which,  in  the  perverse  action  and  constant  friction  of  souls  in  hell, 
has  been  changed  into  a  Gehenna  of  fire,  becomes  a  mild  and  holy  light,  and 
peace  subdued  and  joyous  in  the  bosoms  of  the  saved.  As  with  Milton's  lost 
archangel,  the  misery  of  the  lost  will  be  self-centred  and  self-inflicted. 

'  Me  miserable,  which  way  iball  I  fly ; 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell.' 

"  Thus  the  will  of  man  seems  to  be  constituted  by  God  an  inmiortal  centre  of 
conscious  power,  which,  according  as  it  is  rightly  or  wrongly  directed,  makes 
its  own  heaven  or  hell.  The  real  hell  to  be  dreaded  is  the  hell  of  wrong-doin^, 
there  is  no  other.  Just  as  when  '  the  mechanism  of  a  vast  manufactoi^  is 
thrown  into  sudden  disorder,  the  power  which  propels  it,  and  a  power  which, 
if  you  please,  the  artificer  had  placed  in  it,  spreads  destruction  throughout  the 
whole  works.'  So  the  passionate,  selfish  wul  of  man,  in  its  furious  and  un- 
natural action,  spreads  (usorder  and  destruction  throughout  the  monJ  system. 
Such  ruin  is  man's  work,  not  God's.  Only  God's  in  the  sense  that  He  is  the 
imthor  of  our  mental  and  moral  constitution,  its  laws  and  penalties.  While 
we  deem  it  inconsistent  with  God's  goodness  that  the  soul  should  suffer  for 
ever  an  arbitrary  punishment,  which  is  not  the  natural  and  necessary  outcome 
of  its  own  sin  persistently  indulged,  we  should  deny  that  such  an  objection  was 
any  disproof  ot  the  soul's  nature  immortality.  Oui;  objection  in  such  a  case 
would  lie  against  the  nature  of  the  punishment  inflicted,  not  against  the 
duration  of  the  soul's  natural  constitution.  The  question  of  the  soul's 
immortality  is  thus  shown  to  be  totally  distinct  in  its  grounds  and  reasons 
^rom  that  of  its  punishment.    It  suffers  for  ever,  not  because  it  is  naturally 
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immortal ;  elae  all  souls  alike  would  suffer  eternally ;  but  because  it  maintains 
eternally  its  chosen  attitude  of  defiance  against  God  and  opposition  to  right- 
eousness. The  punislmient  remains,  because  the  sin  abides  unchanged.  While 
sin  remains,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  the  continuance  of  punishment  as  for 
its  first  infliction.  The  penal  woe  will  be  as  lasting  as  the  sin  from  which  it 
flows,  otherwise  God  would  be  unjust.  Ere  the  present  order  of  the  uniyerse, 
which  ensures  the  punishment  of  evil-doers  and  the  praise  of  those  who  do  well — 
an  order  founded  on  the  infinite  perfections  of  Deity,  and  embodied  in  the  yery 
structure  of  the  universe  itself,  and  the  nature  and  relations  of  all  moral  beings, 
could  pass  away,  the  unchangeable  must  change,  and  the  present  course  of 
nature  be  utterly  subverted.  One  supposition  remains  to  be  noticed ;  it  is  that 
the  soul  may  hereafter  be  induced  to  give  up  sin.  But  if,  during  the  period  of 
probation,  idl  the  influences  which  Goid's  wisdom  and  love  could  devise,  have 
proved  insufficient  to  change  the  heart,  what  more  remains  to  be  done  ?  In  the 
utmost  reach  of  wisdom  and  love,  God,  in  the  Gospel  of  His  son,  has  put  forth 
His  holy  arm  to  heal  and  save,  asking  the  transgressor  only  to  give  up  sin  and 
allow,  by  a  hearty  faith,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  to  be  the  answer  for  him  to 
infinite  justice,  and  his  happiness  shall  be  secure  and  complete.  When  once  this 
highest  revelation  of  redeeming  love  has  been  finally  resisted,  nothins  further 
can  be  done.  Even  Crod  cannot  devise  any  more  effectual  means  for  tne  soul'a 
restoration  to  holiness,  than  that  which  has  already  been  tried  and  failed — 
failed  through  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  will  to  be  governed  by  truth  and 
love.  This,  as  we  have  shown  in  a  preceding  chapter,  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  case  as  regards  the  finally  impenitent.  Before  tne  sinner  is  abandoned  by 
God,  he  has  virtually  or  actually  entered  the  unpardonable  state.  No  abso- 
lution is  granted  because  no  absolution  is  desired  or  possible  in  the  state  of 
sinfulness  into  which  the  rejector  of  Christ  has  enterea. 

We  are  glad  that  our  author  has  based  his  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  final  retribution  so  clearly  on  the  postulate  of  rejected  grace,  than 
which  indeed  there  can  be  no  other  basis  on  which  to  defend  it.  In 
his  first  chapter,  which  is  entitled  "  The  Substantial  Completeness  of 
Man's  Nature  at  Creation,"  Mr.  Peill,  in  opposition  to  the  Christar 
delpbians,  or  followers  of  Dr.  Thomas  of  America,  enlarges  on  the 
point  that  "  Spirit  and  soul  are  not  separate  entities."  The  theory 
of  these  religionists  seems  to  be,  that  when  Adam  fell,  he  lost  the 
high  endowment  called  "  spirit "  both  for  himself  and  his  posterity  ; 
and  that  it  is  only  at  the  hour  of  conversion  that  this  noblest  faculty 
is  re-conferred,  and  along  with  it  immortality — ^the  soul  of  the  un- 
converted man  being  mortal,  as  well  as  his  body.  Our  author,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintains  that  at  the  fall  there  was  no  such  with- 
drawment  of  spiritual  substance;  nor  yet  at  conversion  is  a  new- 
storey  added  to  the  edifice  of  man's  moral  nature;  but  only  the 
windows  are  then  thrown  open  which  had  been  shut  up  and  darkened, 
and  the  chief  apartments  of  the  heart  are  occupied  by  the  Lord,  which 
hitherto  had  been  usurped  by  Satan  and  by  sin.  Consequently, 
eternal  life  is  simply  the  prolongation  of  moral  order  restored  in  the 
heart,  even  as  hell  is  the  prolongation  of  moral  disorder. 

Having  substantiated  this  important  premiss,  both  by  an  appeal  to 
consciousness  and  the  "Word  of  God,  Mr.  Peill  proceieds  to  prove, 
in  his  chapter  "  On  the  Intermediate  State,"  the  baselessness  of  the 
theory  that  the  souls  of  believers  sleep  in  the  grave  with  the  moulder- 
ii^  dust.  The  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  the  narrative  of 
the  penitent  thief,  and,  notably,  Stephen's  dying  exclamation,  are  all 
represented  as  furnishing  evidence  that  the  souls  of  believers  pass  at 
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death  immediately  into  a  state  of  conscious  blessedness.  Our  author 
regards  the  Hebrew  word  SJieol  and  the  Greek  word  Hades  as  em- 
bracing both  the  prison  of  the  unhappy  and  the  paradise  of  the 
blessed,  which  latter  state,  however,  after  the  death  of  Christ,  was 
wonderfully  perfected  and  beatified.  He  seems  to  hold  the  i)eculiar 
and,  in  as  far  as  we  know,  original  opinion,  that  when  Christ  left  the 
cross  he  first  of  all  bore  the  spirit  of  the  saved  malefactor  to  paradise, 
and  then  took  a  sweep  downwards  into  tlie  gloomier  regions,  and 
litemlly  preached  to  Uie  adamant-hearted  antediluvians  there,  not 
probably  -with  the  view  of  saving  them,  but  that  they  might  learn 
the  majesty  of  his  royal  power,  and  that  hell  might  tremble  to  its 
foundations.  Thus,  in  the  intermediate  state,  he  caused  ^very  knee 
to  bow,  and  every  tongue  to  confess,  both  among  those  who  loved  him 
and  those  who  still  remained  his  enemies.  As  this  passage  in  First 
Peter  has  been  invested  with  no  little  interest  on  account  of  recent 
Scottish  discussions,  we  will  let  Mr.  Peill  once  more  speak  for 
himself;  for,  on  a  difficult  text,  all  sides  should  be  heard. 

"That  the  preaching  referred  to  took  place  after  our  Lord's  quickening  in 
the  Spirit,  ana  not  in  Uie  days  of  Noah,  is  as  clear  as  language  can  make  it, 
for  (1.)  the  preaching  was  conducted  by  our  Lord  in  spirit,  (not  by  the  Spirit, 
which  is  an  erroneous  translation),  in  the  same  spirit  to  which  the  quickening 
is  attributed ;  therefore,  the  spirit  of  our  Lord's  numanity  in  its  new  mode  of 
life,  succeeded  His  death  in  the  fiesh.  (2.)  The  preachmg  was  addressed  to 
spirits,  so  denominated  because  in  a  disembodied  state.  (3.)  It  was  addressed 
to  spirits  while  they  were  in  prison.  Death  had  laid  an  arrest  upon  th^n, 
connninff  their  bodies  in  the  grave,  and  shutting  up  their  spirits  in  the  ^oomy 
abode  of  the  dead.     (4. )  This  preaching  of  our  Lord  was  addressed  to  spirits  in 

Srison,  who  *n(ymetime* — of  old — had  been  disobedient, — or  perhaps,  more 
terally,  unpersuaded,  although  in  the  long-suffering  of  God  they  had  the 
truth  set  before  them.  The  well-known  case  of  the  antediluvians  is  here 
adduced  by  the  apostle,  as  a  striking  example  of  the  class  of  persons  referred 
to.  To  such  unbelieving  spirits  we  may  suppose  our  Lord,  m  His  personal 
presence  and  preaching,  now  gave  overwhelmmg  evidence  of  their  folly  in  not 
believing  the  patriarcfi  and  prophets.     The  result  of  His  preaching  to  these 

Spirits  is  not  unfolded  to  us.  We  are  not  even  told  what  was  the  subject  of 
iscourse.  We  may  safely  infer  that  He  was  amongst  them  to  give  evidence 
of  His  Messiahship  and  victory  over  death,  and  to  demonstrate  that,  hence- 
forth, the  kingdom  of  the  dead  was  subject  to  Him.  Whatever  might  be  the 
result  of  our  Lord's  preaching  among  those  who  were  ''sometime  unMlieving," 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  there  were  those  by  whom  His  announcements 
would  be  hailed  with  delight — the  spirits  in  Abraham's  bosom.  The  time  of 
the  preaching,  though  not  distinctly  stated,  is  yet  so  clearly  intimated  in  the 
accompanying  facts,  that  it  could  not  be  in  the  days  of  Noah,  but  must  have 
been  after  our  Lord  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh." 

Approaching,  in  his  fifth  chapter,  the  views  of  Destructionists, 
or,  as  he  sometimes  calls  them,  Terminationists,  Mr.  Peill  has  no 
difficulty  in  proving,  on  the  one  hand,  that  when  we  read  of  sinners 
"  perishing"  and  being  "  destroyed,"  the  reference  cannot  be  to  the 
annihilation  of  the  substance  of  their  spirits;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  such  passages  as  Matt,  xxv,  46,  and  Mark  iii,  29,  do  plainly 
teach  the  doctrine  of  endless  suffering.  He  here  reviews  in  succession 
the  published  opinions  of  Rev.  Edward  White,  Rev.  H.  Constable, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Parker.  Some  of  our  I'eaders  may  be  interested  to 
know  the  "  new  view  "  advanced  by  the  latter  disUnguished  London 
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Oongi'egationaliBt,  as  well  as  to  see  how  Mr.  Peill  breaks  a  lance  with 
him: — 

"A  third  attempt  to  harmonize  everlaEting  punishment  with  limited  snfier- 
ing  is  the  theory  advanced  by  Dr.  Parker.  According  to  this  theory  the  fire 
of  punishment  is  called  everlasting,  because  it  is  kept  tor  ever  burning.  So  far 
all  is  quite  clear  and  scriptural.  But  when  we  are  told  that  the  reason  for 
which  the  fire  is  kept  burmng,  ia  because  of  the  everlasting  possibility  of  the 
bright  spirits  of  heaven  falling  into  sin,  we  are  suddenly  carried  out  of  the 
n>here  of  scriptural  ideas  into  a  region  of  pure  speculation.  •  The  doctrine  of 
Scripture  is  that  the  fire  was  'prepi^dd  for  the  devil  and  lus  angels/  and  there- 
fore that  it  exists  for  the  actual  punishment  of  wicked  beings.  This  theory 
upsets  all  our  notions  of  heavenly  life  and  security.  We  are  led  to  ask  in 
amazement,  is  it  then  not  true  that  the  saints  shall  be  *for  ever  with  the 
Lord  ? '  That  *  they  shall  go  no  more  out  *  of  the  heavenly  temple  ?  That  they 
shall  be  holy  still  ?  And  *  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  deatu  ? '  But  no,  we 
will  abide  by  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture.  This  theory,  like  all  the  rest,  is 
a  mere  invention  of  the  human  imagination.  The  position  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  is  just  as  secure  as  the  truth  of  God.  There  is  the  same  possibility 
that  God  should  lie,  as  that  the  saints  in  heaven  should  fall  to  hell." 

In  conclusion,  we  would  recommend  Mr.  Peill's  book  as  an  oppor- 
tune contribution  to  the  literature  of  a  subject  around  which  a  good 
deal  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  discussion  has  of  late  gathered, 
and  may  yet  continue  to  revolve.  The  book  is,  in  our  opinion, 
eminently  orthodox  and  scriptural,  and  is  neither  too  short  nor  too 
long.  Within  the  compass  of  less  than  200  pages  the  reader  is 
presented  with  a  satisfactory  vidimus  of  the  whole  controversy.  The 
author  has  evidently  read  much  and  thought  more,  not  only  on  the 
topic  of  which  he  directly  treats,  but  on  what  we  may  call  the  meta- 
physics of  theology.  The  discussion,  near  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
on  the  findings  of  human  consciousness,  and,  near  its  close,  on  the 
indestructibility  of  substance,  are  creditable  to  Mr.  Peill's  intellectual 
powers.  And  although  he  confesses  in  his  preface  that  he  is  indebted 
to  Rev.  J.  B.  Paton,  Principal  of  the  Nottingham  Institute,  for 
valuable  psychological  hints,  it  is  evident  that  he  has  made  the 
psychology  of  the  subject  all  his  own.  We  were  pleased  to  see,  also, 
that  he  had  fortified  his  reasonings  in  two  places  with  powerful  quo- 
tations from  Dr.  Morison's  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark.  It 
gave  us  pleasure  to  see  an  old  friend  in  print,  and  making  good  use 
of  his  theological  education. 

Hand-Book  of  Bible  Geography;  containing  tlie  Nams,  Fronunciatio7i^ 
and  Meaning  of  every  Place,  Nation,  and  Tribe  mentioned  in  bot/i 
t/ie  Canonical  and  Apocryplia/  Scriptures.      Wit/i  Descriptive  and 
Historical  Notes.     By  Rev.  George  H.  Whitney,  A.M.     Illus- 
trated by  nearly  one  hundred  engravings  and  forty  maps  and  plans. 
London :    Hodder   &   Stoughton,    27   Paternoster  Row.       1872. 
Pp.  401. 
Although  this  work  is  published  by  a  well-known  and  eutei*prising 
London  firm,  the  author  dates  his  preface  from  Newark,  N.  J.     It 
is  not  wonderful  that,  when  so  many  Americans  visit  the  Holy  Land, 
much  zeaJ  and  industry  should  be  manifested  in  the  United  States  in 
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the  preparation  of  so  valuable  a  hand-book  as  that  now  laid  upon  our 
table.  Mr.  Whitney  does  not  tell  us,  indeed,  that  he  has  been  a 
"  hadji"  himself,  or  that  he  has  visited  in  proprid  peraond  these 
sacred  scenes ;  but  he  informs  us  that  he  has  received  much  of  the 
information,  of  which  he  has  made  use  in  his  work,  "  fix)m  the  lips 
of  travellers  fresh  from  the  sites  herein  described." 

The  work  is,  of  course,  alphabetically  arranged,  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  author  tells  us  "  each  article  is  based  on  the  following 
analysis:  1.  Name.  2.  Number  of  map  where  to  be  found.  3. 
Meaning.  4.  Situation.  5.  Bible  allusions.  6.  Bible  events.  7. 
Modem  name,  conditions,  &c." 

After  looking  over  the  beautiful  work  carefully,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Whitney  is  fully  waiTanted  to  say  what  he 
has  said  in  his  preface — "  No  other  book,  it  is  believed,  contains, 
within  the  same  space,  so  much  information,  with  illustrations  so 
complete,  concerning  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treats."  The 
maps  are  remarkably  well  got  up,  and  are  so  numerous,  moreover, 
that  any  point  which  is  not  made  prominent  in  one  is  sure  to  be 
found  in  another.  We  would  refer  especially,  in  proof  of  this 
remark,  to  the  successive  views  given  of  Jerusalem,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  to  the  maps  of  the  dominions  of  David  and  Solomon,  with 
the  lands  of  the  Captivity ;  and  especially  of  Judea  in  the  days  of 
our  Lord.  Many  a  reader  of  the  Gospels  has  but  a  hazy  impression 
of  the  way  in  which  the  sacred  country  was  parcelled  out  at  the  time 
of  Christ's  ministry ;  but  here  we  have  the  three  great  divisions — ^the 
Province  of  Judea  imder  Pilate,  the  Tetrarchy  of  Herod  Antipas,  and 
the  Tetrarchy  of  Philip,  so  clearly  indicated  in  i-ed,  green,  and  yellow 
colours,  that  no  individual  who  has  once  seen  the  delineations  can 
ever  foi^t  them. 

Having  ourselves  had  the  privilege  of  travelling  in  the  Holy  Land, 
we  have  examined  both  the  descriptions  and  the  views  given,  and 
have  found  them  to  be  very  accurate.  Modem  books  of  this  char- 
acter have  one  great  advantage  over  their  predecessors,  namely,  that 
by  the  aid  of  photography  the  representation  of  places  is  rendei-ed 
absolutely  life-like.  To  look,  for  example,  at  the  picture  of  Joppa, 
which  is  given  at  the  197th  page,  is  just  about  as  good  as  being  there. 
The  projecting  rock,  the  gentle  swell  on  the  sea,  i£e  tall  minaret,  the 
houses  on  the  hillside,  the  flag  waving  on  the  citadel,  and  even  the 
appearance  of  the  sky,  are  all  most  faithfully  depicted.  We  have 
read  the  whole  of  the  elaborate  article  on  Jerusalem,  and  find  that 
it  is  enriched  by  a  detailed  account  of  the  recent  excavations  of 
Captain  Warren  and  his  exploration  party.  We  were  pleased  also 
with  the  view  of  the  great  Colossus  that  bestrode  the  harbour  of 
Rhodes  long,  long  ago.  We  will  close  by  quoting  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  the  author*^  preface — "  To  pastors,  as  a  convenient 
book  of  reference  for  the  study  table ;  to  superintendents,  teachers, 
and  Sunday  school  scholars,  as  also  to  the  general  reader,  this  Hand- 
Book  of  Bible  Gtography  is  offered  with  a  sincere  desire  and  the 
humble  hope  that  it  may,  in  some  measure,  assist  in  the  better  under- 
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standing  of  that  same  volume  whose  truths  it  aims  to  illustrate.*' 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  purchasers  of  the  book  will  find 
that  the  author's  promise  or  expectation  is  abundantly  realized  in 
their  experience.  "We  have  only  to  add  that,  valuable  and  numerous 
as  the  maps  and  plates  are,  the  work  is  cheap,  being  intended  for 
those  "  to  whom  the  larger  and  more  costly  Bible  Dictionaries  and 
Cyclopoidias  are  inaccessible.'' 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  Reverend  and  Pious  James  M^Greadyy 
late  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  Henderson  County,  Kentucky.  £dited 
by  the  Rev.  James  Smith.  Louisville  and  Nashville. 
A  WEAPON  that  has  been  used  by  a  great  warrior  in  some  important 
campaign,  like  the  sword  of  Wallace  which  is  exhibited  to  strangers 
in  Dumbarton  Castle,  is  always  regarded  with  deep  interest ;  and  we 
need  not  wonder  that  the  sermons  of  the  honoured  servant  of  God, 
who  was  the  means  of  founding  their  denomination,  during  the  great 
revival  of  1800,  should  be  revered  by  Cumberland  Presbyterians  as 
one  of  their  chief  literary  treasures.  Through  the  kindness  of  Rev. 
E.  B.  Cnsman,  two  copies  of  Mr.  M*Gready's  Revival  Discourses  have 
been  forwarded  to  us — one  being  a  copy  of  a  two-volume  edition 
published  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1831,  and  the  other  a  copy  of 
a  one-volume  edition  published  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1837. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  notice  this  work  as  if  it  were  easily  accessible 
to  our  readers,  but  simply  as  an  interesting  relic  of  past  labours, — 
labours,  however,  which  bear  fruit  to-day  in  the  zeal  and  usefulness 
of  a  large  Christian  denomination. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  posthumous  volume  to  the  painstaking  of 
the  Rev.  James  Smith,  who  held  the  oflSice  of  American  consul  from  the 
lamented  President  Lincoln,  and  died  not  long  ago  in  Dundee.  Mr. 
Smith  acted  as  editor,  and  apologizes  because  the  manuscripts  which  Mr. 
M*Gready's  executors  had  put  into  his  hands  were  generally  unfinished. 
Mr.  M*Gready,  it  seems,  never  wrote  out  his  perorations  or  conclu- 
sions, but  trusted  for  them  to  the  excitement  of  the  hour.  In  these 
extemporaneous  effusions,  as  might  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his 
temperament,  he  was  generally  eminently  successful. 

We  can  readily  believe  that  these  sermons,  when  delivered  by  a 
man  of  M*Gready's  pulpit  power  and  earnestness  (for  he  was  called 
"  a  second  Whitefield  "),  must  have  produced  very  deep  and  salutary 
impressions.  In  all  probability  they  were  preached  scores  of  times, 
and  were  improved  by  the  speaker  on  each  occasion  of  delivery. 
While  Mr.  M*Gready  was,  without  doubt,  very  successful  in  the  work 
of  •comforting  distressed  souls,  it  seems  that  hia  forte  lay  in  awaken- 
ing the  careless,  and  arresting  backsliders.  Hence  he  frequently 
preached  the  terrors  of  the  law  alone,  as  in  the  soul-harrowing  dis- 
course on  **  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old;"  and  the  quaint  performance 
(worthy  of  Bunyan  or  Baxter)  entitled  "  The  Sinner's  Guide  to  Hell," 
in  which  he  shows  his  hearers,  at  great  length,  the  surest  and  easiest 
way  of  getting  to  the  place  of  perdition,  if  they  are  determined  to  go. 
Indeed,  this  quaintness  seems  to  have  been  a  characteristic  of  this  worthy 
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and  eminent  man.  Thus,  in  the  fifth  sermony  on  the  text,  "  Upon  one 
stone  shall  be  seven  eyes  "  (Zech.  iii,  9),  he  remarks  that  upon  Christ 
are  now  fixed,  with  admiration,  (1.)  the  eye  of  the  Eternal  Father 
(2.)  the  eyes  of  believers,  (3.)  the  eyes  of  angels;  while  the  eyes  (4.), 
of  devils  and  (5.)  of  the  lost  are  fixed  upon  him  with  dread  and  awe. 
In  the  eighth  sermon,  too,  entitled,  "  The  Believer  embracing  Christ," 
from  the  text,  "  Then  took  he  him  up  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  God,'' 
he  has  such  remarks  as  the  following: — "  *  Christ  is  embraced  by  vyin- 
ning  arms,'  that  part  with  much  else  to  get  him;  *  by  capacious  arms,* 
which  the  world  cannot  fill ;  *  by  grasping  arms,'  which  will  not  let 
him  go ;  *  by  active  arms,*  and  by  *' fighting  and  victorious  arms.*"  In 
the  tenth  sention,  entitled,  "  No  Room  for  Christ  in  the  Hearts  of 
Sinners,**  from  the  text,  "  Because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the 
inn,**  he  proposes  to  discourse  (1.)  of  the  heavenly  stranger  for  whom 
there  is  no  room  in  the  inn  of  the  human  soul ;  (2.)  of  those  horrid 
guests  that  occupy  the  houses  and  hearts  of  the  children  of  men ; 
and  (3.)  of  some  of  the  bolts  which  are  employed  to  keep  out  the 
Saviour. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  the  troubles  which  arose  (1800 — 
1810)  after  the  great  Revival,  Mr.  M'Gready  never  joined  the  seced- 
ing party,  although  warmly  sympathizing  with  them.  He  remained 
a  moderate  Calvinist  to  the  last ;  while  the  Revivalists  of  the  Cum- 
berland entirely  flung  away  the  limitarianism  of  the  Confession,  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  has  been  blamed  for  retaining  a  few  Calvinistic  passages 
in  the  discourses ;  but  he  defends  himself  sufficiently  by  asserting 
that  he  acted  as  a  private  individual,  and  not  as  an  official  of  tho 
Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  when  he  undertook  the  responsi- 
bility of  issuing  the  volume ;  and  that,  besides,  he  could  not  go/rMe 
compositions  which  he  simply  professed  to  bring  correctly  through 
the  press. 

As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  M'Gready*s  heart-searchii^  and  heart- 
stirring  style,  let  us  quote  a  short  passage  near  the  close  of  the 
thirty-ninth  sermon,  entitled  "  The  Believer's  Espousal  to  Christ." 

"I  would  call  the  attention  of  those  of  yon  who  were  present  when  the  first 
sacrament  was  administered  in  Henderson  county.  Many  then  appeared  to 
manifest  the  kindness  of  tJieir  youth  and  love  of  their  espousal,  and  seemed  to  go 
after  tJie  Lord.  I  conversed  with  many  of  the  younff  people,  and  admitted 
them  to  the  communion,  who  were  all  life  and  zeal,  and  seemed  indeed  to  have 
started  for  immortal  glor^r.  Their  conversation  savoured  of  nothing  but  Christ 
and  heaven.  Every  evening  and  morning  the  woods  resounded  with  their  im- 
portunate prayers  and  cries  to  God.  At  the  table  of  tiie  Lord  they  appeared 
to  feel  heaven  upon  earth.  Had  I  then  told  them  that,  before  ten  years,  they 
would  be  days  and  weeks  without  ever  praying  in  secret,  and  without  any  dis- 
position to  speak  of  Christ  and  heaven;  haa  I  told  them  that  the  Gospel  would 
De  preached  with  faithfulness  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and  that  they  would 
not  go  once  in  a  year  to  hear  it ;  that  they  would  publicly  deny  their  Lord  by 
absenting  themselves  from  his  table ;  that  sacraments  should  be  administered 
convenient  to  them,  and  that  they  would  not  so  much  as  ^ve  their  attendanoe- 
at  them; — they  would  have  answered  me  as  Hazael  did  the  prophet — *  But 
what,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?*  To  such  the  Lord 
addresses  himself  when  he  says,  '  Can  a  maid  forget  her  ornaments,  or  a  bride 
her  aitire?  yet  my  people  Itave  forgotten  me  days  without  number,* " 
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From  the  last  discourae  on  "  The  Dangei-ous  and  Destructive  Con- 
sequences attending  the  Use  of  Spirituous  Liquor/'  we  leani  that 
American  preachers  could  speak  powerfully  against  strong  drink  half 
a  century  before  Lyman  Beecher  or  Albert  Barnes  were  heard  of.  The 
exordium  of  this  sermon  should  be  printed  in  glaring  capitals  and 
hung»up  in  every  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  in  every  exchange 
and  court-house,  in  every  church  and  chapel,  and  on  every  street  and 
wall  in  Great  Britain. 

**  I  would  introduce  this  subject  in  the  language  which  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Rush  makes  use  of  upon  another  occasion,  viz. : — If  an  inhabitant  of  our  world 
should  go  to  a  neighbouring  planet,  and  should  tell  the  inhabitants  of  that  place 
that  there  was  an  article  in  the  world  he  left  in  the  highest  repute  among  all 
ranks  and  descriptions  of  men ;  that  it  was  manufactured  with  the  greatest 
care  and  industry;  that  it  was  a  principal  article  of  trade  and  commerce  amonff 
all  nations;  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  almost  every  house,  and  fre<|uently  used 
by  almost  every  person ;  that  it  was  presented  by  every  man  to  his  friend  and 
neighbour  as  a  token  of  his  love  and  regard ;  that  it  formed  a  very  material  part 
of  all  banquets,  feasts,  and  entertainments — ^yet,  that  it  was  destructive  to  the 
health,  to  the  morals,  to  the  bodies,  to  the  souls,  to  the  characters,  and  to  the 
estates  of  those  that  use  it;  that  it  destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
individuals,  of  families,  societies,  and  neighbourhoods ;  that  it  was  an  mlet  and 
procuring  cause  of  broils,  discords,  quarrds,  and  mischiefs  of  every  description; 
that  it  brings  men  of  sense,  of  genius  and  importance,  to  mere  cyphers  m  the 
world,  men  of  character  and  respectability  to  be  objects  of  contempt,  and  men 
of  wealth  and  property  to  be  beggars  and  vagabonds ;  that  it  reduces  whole 
families  from  the  summit  of  wealth  and  affluence  to  poverty,  racs,  and  wretch- 
edness ;  in  a  word,  that  it  degrades  men  of  rationality  below  the  character  of 
the  brutes: — ^the  person  bringing  such  tidings  would  be  banished  from  society 
as  a  common  liar,  because  such  information  would  appear  so  irrational  and 
incredible.  Yet,  every  man  of  reason  and  reflection  must  acknowledge  that 
this  is  a  true  picture  of  that  poisonous,  destructive  article  which  we  call 
spirituous  liquors — which  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  mischief,  and  so  many 
deadly  evils  to  the  world  of  mankind." 

We  need  the  same  kind  of  plain  speaking  in  Great  Britain  to-day, 
both  on  salvation  and  strong  drink,  which  the  settleris  onthe  banks  of 
the  Cumberland  needed  seventy  years  ago.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
our  new  fiiends  have  had  their  attention  turned  so  powerfully,  and 
that  too  by  their  founder,  to  the  dangers  of  alcohol,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  Satanic  temptations. 

77*6  Song  of  tJie  Cross :  an  Fxjxmtion  of  Psalm  xxn.  By  James 
Frame.  London:  S.  W.  Partridge  <fe  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 
1872.     Pp.  320. 

Mr.  Frame  has  now  published  his  largest  expository  volume,  and 
that  which,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  is  still  richer  than  its  predecessors  in  evangelical  truths.  For, 
however  ingenious  and  excellent  his  renderings  of  the  sixteenth  and 
foiiieth  Psalms  were,  the  twenty-second,  by  the  admission  of  the 
whole  Christian  church,  is  fuller  of  Christ  than  either  of  these 
inspired  compositions.  Some  fastidious  critics  might  be  inclined  to 
say  that  there  was  too  much  repetition  in  the  successive  chapters; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  thei-e  cannot  be  too  much  of  the  soul-gladden- 
ing and  soul-saving  truth.     It  has  often  been  said  that  every  sermon 
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should  contain  as  much  of  Christ  as  might  be  calculated  to  bring 
peace  to  an  inquiring  mind;  and,  tried  by  this  standard,  these  twenty 
essays  are  invdiuable.  Here  and  there  aJso  most  important  hints  are 
thrown  out  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  as,  for  example,  on 
the  prediction  that  Christ's  feet  would  be  pierced,  and  that  lots  would 
be  cast  for  his  vesture.  We  do  not  see  how  sceptics  could  get  over 
Mr.  Frame's  arguments  on  these  points.  The  volume  is  well  got  up 
— being  quite  a  credit  to  its  London  publisher  and  its  Glasgow  printer. 

Words  of  Comfort  for  Bereaved  PareTUs,     Edited  by  William  Loqan, 
Author  of  "  The  Moral  Statistics  of  Glasgow."     With  a  Historical 
Sketch,    by   the    Rev.   William    Anderson,    LL.D.,    Glasgow. 
Seventh  British  Edition ;  Eighteenth  Thousand.     London :  James 
Nisbet  k  Co.,  Bemers  Street.     1872.     Pp.  472. 
Mr.  Logan  is  always  saying  that  every  new  edition  of  this  imperish- 
able work  is  to  be  the  last ;  but  he  can  no  more  keep  back  the  ever- 
increasing  demand  for  the  volume  than  King  Canute  could  keep  back 
the  waves  of  the  sea.     For,  "  What  are  the  wild  waves  (of  human 
grief  ever)  sayingi"     They  are  ever  crying  for  comfort ;  comfort  they 
must  have ;  and  words  of  comfort  are  amply  provided  for  them  here. 
This  new  edition  contains  fresh  contribulaons  in  prose  from  the  Kev. 
Dr.  Cairns  of  Berwick,  and  Revs.  Messrs.  Muir  of  Hawick,  Fergus 
Ferguson  of  Glasgow,  and  French  of  Dunfermline.     The  poetical 
department  has  been  enriched,  among  other  pieces,  by  a  translation  of 
Vinet's  lines  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  executed  by  the  polished 
pen  of  Dr.  John  Ker  of  Glasgow.     We  were  happy  to  see  in  tlie 
columns  of  the  public  press,  the  other  day,  that  Sir  Titus  Salt  had 
presented  every  city  missionary  in  London  with  a  copy  of  this  work — 
a  body  of  devoted  men  between  four  and  five  hundred  in  number.  So 
that,  like  the  Danish  king,  Mr.  Logan  will  need  soon  to  move  his 
chair  a  little  farther  back,  and  issue  orders  for  another  edition. 

Good  Templarism :  its  History  and  PrindpleSy  with  Replies  to 
Objections.  By  the  Rev.  George  Gladstone.  Glasgow :  Thomas 
D.  Morison;  London:  Curtice  <k  Co.  1872.  Pp.  221. 
A  BOOK  by  Gladstone  should  be  cleared  off  the  publisher's  shelves 
in  a  day  or  two ;  and  if  people  wefre  only  discriminative  enough,  they 
would  find  out  that  there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Govan  minister.  For  our  excellent  brother  is  a 
prime  minister;  and  if  his  distinguished  namesake  would  come  and 
spend  an  afternoon  in  Govan,  or  failing  that,  on  account  of  numerous 
engagements,  if  he  would  read  this  book  patiently  and  thoughtfully, 
he  would  be  made  a  better  statesman  than  he  is,  and  be  more 
thoroughly  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  faint  and  bleeding  body 
politic  of  Great  Britain.  Interesting  though  speculations  be  about 
Jv/ventiu  mundiy  unhappily,  we  have  to  do  practically  with  the  sores 
and  sorrows  incidental  to  Senectus  mundi;  and  strong  drink,  on  which 
our  Scottish  Gladstone,  in  this  compendious  volume,  lays  his  healing 
hand,  Ls  confessedly  the  curse  and  scourge  of  this  old  country  of  ours. 
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Good  Templarism  is  the  latest  organization  in  which  temperance 
philanthropy  has  shaped  itself;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  tJiat  the 
unprecedented  success  which  has  attended  its  spread  throughout  the 
country  is  attributable  not  to  mere  novelty,  but  to  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution. If  any  one  wishes  to  know  all  that  uninitiated  people  can 
be  permitted  to  know  about  its  history  in  America,  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  about  its  rules  and  regulations,  he 
will  find  his  desire  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  beautiful  little 
volume.  But  there  is  no  great  gain  to  be  got  without  some  loss ;  and 
before  the  reader  be  done,  he  will  find  that  he  has  lost  all  his  objec- 
tions and  all  the  prejudices  which  he  may  have  entertained  against 
the  Independent  Oi-der  of  Good  Templars.  The  style  of  our  author 
is  correct,  clear,  and  logical  He  does  not  multiply  words  un- 
necessarily, but  writes  with  point  and  ease.  The  book  is  eminently 
a  book  for  the  times,  and,  as  such,  we  would  bespeak  for  it  a  wide 
and  ever-widening  circulation. 

The  Life  of  Thomas  Cooper  :  Written  by  Himself.     London :  Hodder 

&  Stoughton,  27  Paternoster  Row.  1872.  Pp.  400. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  edition  of  this  auto- 
biography, of  a  thousand  copies,  was  sold  ofif  in  a  week.  The 
chequered  career,  public  life,  political  martyrdom,  and,  of  late,  the 
ubiquitous  labours  of  the  estimable  author,  account  for  the  rapid  sale, 
to  some  extent ;  but  the  book  itself  is  a  charming  one,  and  reads,  to 
borrow  the  expression  of  a  metropolitan  contemporary,  with  all  the 
interest  of  a  romance.  Youth  in  Guinsborough  and  Lincoln;  an  editor^s 
life  in  Leicester;  the  Chartist  riots;  trial  and  imprisonment;  liberation 
and  authorship ;  the  dark  cloud  of  scepticism,  and  deliverance  firom 
the  same ; — such  is  the  briefest  resume  of  the  details  of  this  most 
entertaining  book.  The  reader  is  introduced  to  many  public  men, 
such  as  Denman,  Disraeli,  Wordsworth,  Buncombe,  Kingsley, 
0*Connor,  <fec.,  with  all  of  whom  Mr.  Cooper  was  brought  into  con- 
tact. The  candid  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  cloud  of  doubt 
first  gathered  over  the  author's  mind,  and  then  was  removed  from  it, 
will  be  found  to  be  most  edifying  and  impressive.  We  are  tempted 
to  quote  a  portion  of  this  thrilling  account : — 

"I  confess  I  am  very  incredulous  respecting  sudden  conversions  from  the 
habitual  scepticism  of  years.  I  had  been  twelve  years  a  sceptic;  and  it  was 
not  until  fuUy  two  years  had  been  devoted  to  hard  reading  and  thinking  that  I 
could  conscientiously  and  truly  say,  *  1  am  again  a  Christian' — even  nominally. 
The  deep  conviction  which  first  arose  within  me,  that  I  had  been  verv  guil^, 
as  a  public  teacher,  in  not  courageously  and  faithfully  presenting  the  great 
truth  of  God's  existence  as  the  Moral  Governor  before  men,  gradually  mei^ged 
into  the  deeper  and  more  distressful  conviction  of  my  own  personal  life  of  sin: 
the  remembrance  that  I — I  myself — had  been  living  without  CUxl,  and  without 
hope  in  the  world;  without  the  God  that  I  had  lov^  in  my  early  manhood,  and 
Who  had  then  given  me  to  feel  His  love,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour. — My 
conviction  of  personal  sin  deepened  to  such  a  degree,  in  the  hours  of  reflection 
durinff  the  silent  six  months,  that  I  dared  not  pray;  and  my  wife  said  I  never 
smiled  for  those  six  months.  I  told  my  dear  fnend  Dr.  Jobson,  who  was  ever 
trying  to  strengthen  and  help  me,  that  I  believed  God  would  shut  me  up  in 
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judicial  darkness;  that  He  would  never  suffer  me  to  live  in  the  *  light  of  His 
countenance'  acain,  as  a  penalty  for  my  preat  sin  in  deserting  Him  because  I 
thought  men  ill-used  me. — *  No,  no !'  said  my  dear  friend;  *  i  don't  believe  it. 
God  will  bring  you  to  the  light  yet,  and  fill  your  soul  with  it ! ' — I  told  my  friend 
Charles  Kingsley,  in  our  correspondence,  tnat  while  I  diligently  read  '  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  and  all  the  other  books  with  which  he  furnished  me,  as  a  means 
of  beginning  to  teach  sceptics  the  truth  from  the  very  foundation,  that  the  foun- 
dations themselves  seemed  to  elide  from  under  my  feet;  1  had  to  struggle  acainst 
my  own  new  and  tormenting  doubts  about  God's  existence,  and  feared  I  should 
be  at  last  overwhelmed  with  darkness  and  confusion  of  mind. — '  No,  no !'  said 
my  faithful  and  intelligent  friend,  'you  will  ^et  out  of  all  doubt  in  time. 
When  you  feel  you  are  m  the  deepest  and  gloomiest  doubt,  pray  the  prayer  of 
desperation;  cry  out,  **  Lord,  if  Thou  dost  exist,  let  me  know  that  Thou  dost 
exist!  Guide  my  mind,  by  a  way  that  I  know  not,  into  Thy  truth!"  and  God 
will  deliver  you.' — But  I  dared  not  pray,  as  I  said  before.  This  bondage  of 
dumbness  of  spirit  was  suddenly  broken,  one  morning,  as  I  awoke,  by  the 
words  running  through  my  mind  that  had  been  familiar  to  me  when  1  was  a 
Bluecoat  boy,  and  stood  in  the  aisle  of  Gainsborough  church, — 'Almighty  and 
most  merciful  Father,  I  have  erred  and  strayed  from  Thy  ways  like  a  lost 
sheep;  I  have  followed  too  much  the  devices  and  desires  of  my  own  heart;  I 
have  offended  against  Thy  hol^  laws,' — ^and  it  went  on  to  the  end. — *  The  words 
running  through  my  mind,'  did  I  say?  Oh,  was  it  not  the  Holy  Spirit  Himself, 
in  ineffable  condescension  and  love,  leading  my  mind  by  a  way  that  I  knew 
not  ?  The  words  came  again,  as  I  awoke,  mormng  after  morning,  till  at  last  I 
I  felt  I  could  pray  in  my  own  words.  I  had  no  more  awful  gloom  of  mind; 
but  I  was  far  yet  from  getting  back  to  Christ,  and  receiving  Him  as  my 
Saviour." 

"We  congratulate  Mr.  Cooper  on  having  entered,  apparently,  through 
the  publication  of  this  work,  into  the  arena  of  successful  authorship. 

T/ie  Bridge  of  History  over  the  Gulf  of  Time  :  a  Popular  View  of  tlie 
Historical  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  By  Thomas 
Cooper,  Lecturer  on  Chiistianitj,  Author  of  "The  Purgatory  of 
Suicides,"  &c.,  <fec.  Third  Edition.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
27  Paternoster  Row.     1871.     Pp.  162. 

The  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  heard  Mr.  Cooper  lecture,  all 
over  the  country,  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  will  recognize 
in  this  handsome  little  volume  one  of  his  most  popular  lectures,  in  an 
enlarged  form.  The  felicitous  idea  which  the  author  works  out  is 
that  Chiistianity  is  a  bridge,  with  eighteen  arches,  which  spans  the 
gulf  of  time,  and  must  rest  on  fact  in  the  last,  or  rather  the  first 
arch,  in  the  first  century.  The  author  gives  each  century  a  charac- 
teristic name,  coined  out  of  the  leading  historic  event  of  the  period. 
Thus,  apart  fi'om  its  value  as  a  defence  of  Christ's  truth,  the  book  is 
both  most  interesting  and  most  valuable,  as  presenting  a  panoramic 
view  of  the  history  of  the  world  since  the  time  of  Christ.  Of  course, 
the  interest  culminates  towards  the  close  ;  and  here  the  author  seems 
to  us  to  be  singularly  successful  in  refuting  the  mythical  theories  of 
Strauss  and  Kenan,  and  in  establishing  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Four  Gospels.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that,  although  only 
a  few  months  have  elapsed  since  the  volume  was  published,  a  fourth 
•edition  has  been  already  demanded.  We  warmly  recommend  this 
work  also  as  an  antidote  to  scepticism  and  unbeliefl  ^  I 
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Full  Report  of  the  Public  Discussion  of  the  Question:  Is  the  Belief 
in  an  Infinite  Personal  Being  reasonable  a/nd  beneficial  f    Between 
the    Rev.    Wm.    Adamson,   of    the    Evangelical    Union   Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  Mr.  Charles  Watts,  Accredited  Agent  of  Uie 
National  Secular  Society,  London,  in  Ekiinburgh,  on  4th  and  5th 
March,  1872.     Corrected  by  both  Disputants.    Glasgow  :  T.  Adam- 
son,  165  Cowcaddens  Street.     1872.     Pp.  45. 
There  are  very  few  ministers  of  the  Grospel  who  could  have  con- 
ducted themselves  so  creditably  in  a  discussion  of  this  kind  as  Mr. 
Adamson  seems  to  have  done.     Much  nerve-power,  as  well  as  logical 
power,  is  needed  for  every  vivd  voce  discussion ;  but  in  this  case  an 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  entered  into  between  the  disputants, 
that  every  here  and  there,  for  the  sake  of  the  clearer  definition  of 
terms,  a  series  of  questions,  i-equiring  only  answers  without  argu- 
ments, should  be  put  after  the  Socratic  fashion.     We  have  every 
i-eason  to  be  pi^oud  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Adamson  came  through 
the  ordeal.     He  was  foimd  by  his  adversary  to  be  invulnerable  on 
the  point  that  a  universe  which  displays  such  mind  must  have  been 
made  and  must  be  maintained  by  that  mighty  Being  whom  our  intui- 
tions recognize  as  the  Infinite  One,  or,  as  Mr.  Adamson  expressed  it, 
in  a  way  which  was  evidently  new  to  his  opponent,  "  That  a  Thinker 
must  have  made  worlds  which  are  grand  poems  in  themselves,  grand 
embodiments  of  thought."     We  are  sure  that  the  circulation  of  the 
discussion  can  do  no  harm,  since  any  poison  that  may  lurk  in  the  state- 
ments of  his  antagonist  is  effectually  removed  in  Mr.  Adamson's  replies. 


OBITUARY  NOTICE. 

We  omitted,  in  last  No.,  to  refer  to  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Hender- 
son, one  of  our  students  of  theology,  which  took  place  at  his  mother^s 
house,  Buocleuch  Street,  Glasgow,  during  the  preceding  quarter. 
Mr.  Henderson's  father  was  the  minister  of  a  large  and  influential 
church  in  this  city  (Laurieston  Parish)  in  connection  with  the  Estab- 
lished Kirk  of  Scotland.  About  the  year  1861,  when  quite  a  boy, 
Mr.  James  Henderson  became  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of 
religious  revival  which  at  that  time  was  drawing  many  to  the  Savi- 
our*s  fold.  After  giving  his  own  heart  to  the  Lord,  our  young  friend 
studied  pi-ayerfully  the  theological  programme  of  the  various  religious 
denominations,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  divine 
ti-uth  advocated  by  the  Evangelical  Union  was  the  most  scriptural  of 
all.  Notwithstanding  our  comparative  unpopularity,  he  cast  in  his 
lot  with  us,  and  entered  our  Divinity  Hall.  He  made  himself  very 
dear  to  his  professors  and  fellow-students  by  his  amiability  of  disposi- 
tion and  eminently  holy  life.  He  was  a  very  respectable  scholar, 
and  was  highly  prized  as  a  preacher  by  the  various  churches  which  he 
occasionally  supplied,  on  account,  chiefly,  of  his  uniform  earnestness 
of  manner  and  spirituality  of  mind.  We  believe  that  the  life  which  has 
been  cut  short  here  will  be  prolonged,  in  seraphic  zeal,  in  a  better  world. 
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Acts  ii,  23;  iy,  27,  28;  ExpoeitTon  of, 
230-2. 

Adam's  sins,  no  man  damned  eternally 
on  account  of,  82 ;  inyolyes  all  men 
in  temporal  death,  and  other  tmfay- 
ourable  circumstances,  82. 
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different  from  worldly,  51. 

Analysis  of  the  human  mind,  192. 
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Anthropology,  the  true,  based  on  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  95. 

A  posteriori  argument  for  the  being  of 
God,  93. 

A  priori  ai>gument  for  the  being  of 
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Atheism,  practical,  93. 

Atheism,  speculatiye,  92. 

Atonement,  difficulties  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  a  limited,  11;  not 
identical  in  extent  with  election  and 
justification,  12;  not  literal  sub- 
stitution, 12;  its  sufficiency  not 
greater  than  its  proyisional  effici- 
ency, 13;  a  real  propitiation,  41, 
108,  204,  205. 

Baptism,  one,  148. 

Bvcterianism,  defect  of,  83. 

Beard,  Rey.  Dr.,  of  Lebanon  Uniyer- 
yersity,  U.S.,  lectures  of,  on  Theo- 
logy, 225;  on  the  resistibility  of 
divine  grace,  228;  on  faith,  228;  on 
pmeverance,  229;  on  predestination, 

Beecher,  Rey.  Henry  Ward,  his  Ser- 
monSf  149. 

Berrid^  of  Everton,  his  double  con- 
version, 7. 

Bible,  truth  of  the, — respective  pro- 
vinces of  reason  and  faith,  as  to  the, 
121-6. 

Bird,  Rev.  Milton,  D.D.,  corresponds 
with  Ministers  of  the  Evangelical 
Union,  139;  his  lamented  death,  139; 
his  Doctrines  of  Grace,  220. 

Bishops  in  primitive  churches,  only 
pastors,  71 ;  rural  bishops,  71. 

Boston  on  destiny  of  the  heathen,  236. 
No.  8.] 


Brown,  Br.  John,  of  Edinburgh,  dis- 
sents from  finding  of  Synod,  in  case 
of  Rev.  Robert  Morison,  77. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  life  before 
conversion,  6. 

Christ,  truly  divine,  40;  substitution- 
ary character  of  the  work  of,  41,  204^ 
205;  his  humility,  43;  his  lofty 
claims,  44;  the  way,  the  truth,  and 
the  life,  44-48 ;  kind  to  the  unworthy, 
179;  mode  of  his  death  not  predes- 
tinated, 230,  231 ;  as  a  teacher,  261 ; 
his  popularity,  265;  his  praver- 
fulness,  266;  could  not  be  nid, 
279. 

Christadelphians  refuted,  302. 

Christianify  and  modem  thought,  32. 

Cluysostom  on  John's  Gospel,  17 ;  life 
of,  55. 

Conditionality  of  regeneration,  185- 
192. 

Confession  qf  FaiUi  of  the  Cumber- 
land Presbyterian  Church,  138 ; 
makes  satisfactory  representations 
concerning  effectual  calling,  the 
atonement,  71  ;  the  decrees  of  God 
and  the  fall  of  man,  138. 

Confession  qf  Faith,  Westminster,  on 
the  destiny  of  heathens,  234. 

Conscience,  an  aigument  for  the  being 
of  God,  93 ;  demands  an  atonement 
99. 

Cooper,  Thomas,  his  life  of  himself, 
310 ;  his  Bridge  qf  History,  311. 

Cossett,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  the  Educational 
Institutions  of  ihe  Cumberland  Pree- 
b^rterian  Church,  140. 

Craig,  the  late  Mr.  Robert,  of  Kilmar- 
nock, 249;  his  early  life,  250;  his 
character,  251 ;  hears  Mr.  Morison 
in  Kilmarnock,  252 ;  takes  prominent 
part  in  Sabbath-school  controversy, 
253;  becomes  an  elder  in  Clerk's 
Lane  Church,  256 ;  his  zeal,  257  ; 
his  sudden  death,  259. 

Craigie,  the  late  Henry,  reminiscences 

of,  72. 
Cranbrook,  the  late  Rev.  James,  his 
Founders  qf  Christianity,  18 ;  on  the 
[VoL2. 
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difference  between  John's  Gospel 
and  the  Synoptics,  25. 

Crisman,  Rey.  E.  B.,  corresponds  with 
brethren  in  the  Evangelical  Union, 
139;  his  work,  entitl^  Origin  and 
Doctrines,  &c.,  136. 

Critical  and  controyersial  hearing  of 
the  €U)spel  condemned,  31. 

Crowned  suffering,  150. 

Cumberland  Presbyterians,  the,  127, 
221;  their  history  and  present  posi- 
tion, 128—143. 

Dale,  Rev.  R.  W.,  of  Birmingham,  on 
Christ's  work,  211. 

Destructionism  refuted,  303. 

Development^  theory  of,  and  the  power 
of  God,  102;  may  be  downwards, 
not  upwards,  102. 

Dick,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  heathen  destiny, 
237. 

Dickson,  David,  on  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices, 209. 

Difficulties  connected  with  the  doc- 
trine of  a  limited  atonement,  11. 

Discussion  between  Adamson  and 
Watts,  312. 

Donnell,  Rev.  Oeon[e,  President  An- 
derson's life  of,  2l3. 

Donnell,  Rev.  R.,  work,  entitled  his 
TluntgJUs  on  Various  Subjects,  137  ; 
Lowiys  life  of,  223. 

Duty,  predicable  of  moral  beings  only, 
195. 

Eph.  iv.  4-6,  143. 

X^copal  ffradations,  origin  of,  72. 

Evang^cfd  Union,  without  a  stereo- 
t^]^  creed,  227. 

Ewmg,  Finis,  his  parentage  and  first 
preaching  appointment,  131 ;  be- 
comes spokesman  for  the  ^oung 
freachers  before  the  Commission, 
33 ;  fully  resolves  to  found  a  new 
oonnection,  135  ;  advanced  views  on 
.  slavery,  141 ;  his  life  and  lectures, 
220. 

Existence  of  God,  the,  respective  pro- 
vinces of  reason  and  faith  as  to,  120, 
121. 

Extemporaneous  speaking,  the  true 
orator's  natural  gift»  60,  70. 

IViculttes,  human,  not  stunted  by  the 
fan,  76. 

Faith,  the  simple  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  14,  42,  228;  educed  l^^  Gospel 
testimony,  SS;  philosophically  de- 
fined, 118 ;  takes  reason  along  with 
it,  118 ;  its  sphere  transcends  that 
.of  pure  reason,  119;  one,  148. 


Faithfulness,  the  Christian  minister's, 
53. 

Fatherhood  of  God,  the,  292  ;  includes 
the  whole  family  of  man,  294;  Scrip- 
ture testimony  on  the  subject,  295  ; 
casts  light  on  the  atonement's  ex- 
tent, 296 ;  and  God's  desire  to  save 
all,  297. 

Fisher's  Catechism  on  the  Destiny  qf  the 
Heathen,  2^. 

Fourth  Gospel,  the,  15;  its  elevation 
of  style  and  teaching,  17;  its  object, 
22,  23,  26 ;  its  harmony  with  the 
Synoptics,  27,  28. 

Eraser,  Rev.  Wm.,  of  Alloa,  publishes 
on  the  atonement  controversy,  157  ; 
advocates  atonement  for  the  elect 
alone,  158;  yet  ^ves  an  unrestricted 
call,  158;  publishes  a  discourteous 
reply  to  Mr.  Rutherford,  160. 

Free  Will,  aivnment  for  the  being  of 
God  from,  93;  the  only  basis  for  the 
responsibilily  of  man,  95;  original 
germ  of  man's  nature  marred  by,  103. 

God,  eternally  self-conscious,  101 ; 
without  development  or  evolution  in 
his  being,  101 ;  power  of,  seen  in 
every  germ  of  being  in  life,  102;  Uni- 
ty in  Triility,  146. 

Golden  mouth,  John  of  the,  55 ;  origin 
of  the  name,  56. 

Cfood  Templarism,  Gladstone's,  Rev. 
George,  309. 

Guthrie,  Rev.  John,  his  birth  at  Milna- 
thort, 268 ;  his  first  religious  impres- 
sions, 269;  his  university  curricu- 
lum, 270;  sees  James  Morison  first 
in  1830,  271 ;  is  licensed,  272;  settles 
at  Kendal,  273 ;  dissents  from  Syn- 
od's decision  in  Mr.  Morison's  case, 
274;  visits  Mr.  Morison  at  Kifanar^ 
nook,  275. 

Handbook  of  Bible  Geography,  304. 

Hagiazo,  meaning  of  Greek  word,  in 
Heb.  X,  14^  212-218. 

Hearing,  about,  29;  thoughtful  and 
prayerful,  needed,  32. 

Heathen,  salvability  of  the,  233,  239; 
Bible  testimony  concerning,  245. 

Heaven,  Rev.  Robert  Morison's  specu- 
lations about,  90;  only  the  holy  can 
enjoy,  110. 

Heb.  X,  14^  essay  on,  203. 

Hell,  beyond  the  bounds  of  creation, 
222. 

Henderson,  Mr.  James,  death  of,  312. 

Hodge,  Dr.  A.  A.,  of  All^hany  Theo- 
logical Seminary^  and  the  uncondi- 
tionality  of  the  Divine  decrees,  184. 
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Hnman  co-operation  with  Ood,  42,  287. 
Hunter,  Rev.  Professor,  of  Leith,  on 
Rey.  Robert  Morison,  9. 

Inability,  moral,  of  Calvinists,  really 

natunJ  inability,  221. 
Inspiration  of  the  Soriptnres,  40. 
Intnitions,  our,  inadequacy  of,  39. 
Ireneeus,    testimony    o^     concerning 

John's  Gospel,  19. 

Jesus,  see  Christ. 

John,  the  apostie,  well  qualified  to 
write  a  memoir  of  our  Lord,  21, 
24^  25;  differences  between  Jesus 
;  and  John  himself  speaking, 


John's  Gospel,  see  fourth  Gospel,  the, 
Jones,    Rev.   Thomas,    Swansea,    his 

Work  of  the  Christian  Preacher,  151. 
Joseph  and  his  brethren,  viewed  as 

a  type  of  Christ  and  sinners,   87, 

88. 
Judaism,  conservative,  not  exclusive, 

243. 
Justification    not    co-extensive   with 

atonement,  12;   forensic  and  legal, 

not  moral,  42. 
Justin  Martyr  quotes  John's  G^MBpel, 

19. 

Kendal,  its  antiquity,  277;  motto  on 
the  town  arms,  278;  Rev.  John 
Guthrie  settles  there,  273. 

Law,  universal,  98 ;  moral,  announced 
in  man's  conscience,  99;  demands 
atonement,  when  transgressed,  108. 

Lessing  on  the  search  of  truth,  115. 

life,  Christ  the,  48. 

Tiimitarian  scheme,  the,  a  hindrance  to 
Gospel  peace,  76. 

Lines  of  hope  concerning  heathen  des- 
tiny, 248. 

Luke  s  Gospel,  object  of,  22. 

Luke  XV,  2,  177. 

MacGilvray,  of  Aberdeen,  Rev.  Dr., 
his  Life  of  Chrysostom,  55. 

MacGready,  Rev.  James,  128;  his  con- 
version, 128;  his  written  covenant, 
128;  his  revival  labours,  129;  origin- 
ates camp-meetings,  129;  meets  with 
opposition,  132;  does  not  join  the 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  134;  his 
posthumous  works,  306. 

Mahlon's  Letters,  223. 

Man,  not  of  brute  origin,  36;  different 
in  development  frmn  a  crystal  or 
vegetable,  104. 

Man^  ability  to  believe  the  Gospel,  75. 


MaiCs  Immortality  Proved,  by  Rev. 
George  Peill,  300. 

Mark's  Gospel,  object  of,  22. 

Matthew's  Gospel,  object  of,  22. 

Maurice  on  sacrifice,  210. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  care- 
less student,  3. 

Minister,  ambition  of  the  Christian,  51 ; 
trials  of  the,  54;  faithfulness  of  the, 
53. 

Ministerial  duties,  195;  those  owing  to 
the  minister  himself,  196,  197 ;  to 
his  Hock,  197-201 ;  to  the  world, 
201-2. 

Moderate  Calvinism,  defect  of,  83. 

Moral  government,  announced  by  con- 
science, 98. 

Morison,  Rev.  James,  D.D. — animus 
a«unst  him,  on  the  part  of  the  Synod, 
affects  the  fairness  of  his  father's 
trial,  79;  is  warmly  sympathized 
with  by  the  Rev.  John  Guthrie, 
274. 

Morison,  of  Bathgate,  Rev.  Robert, 
his  birth  at  Dunning,  2;  studies  at 
Edinburgh  under  Dunbar  and  Dugald 
Stewart,  2;  travels  as  a  licentiate  and 
settles  at  Bathgate,  3;  his  marriage, 
3;  his  wife's  death,  4;  respected  in 
the  Anti-burgher  communion,  4 ;  his 
spiritual  enlightenment^  5;  his  cate- 
cnetical  visitations,  5;  his  generosity, 
5;  his  prayerfulness,  7;  faithful  deal- 
ing at  Muckart,  8;  his  widowhood, 
9  ;  writes  DiffiddHes  Connected  with 
a  Limited  Atonement,  11;  his  views 
on  faith,  14 ;  publishes  Review  of 
Statement  of  Principles,  73;  his  case 
hurriedly  and  unrighteously  disposed 
of,  77,  78,  81,  82,  83,  86 ;  is  much 
perturbed  by  the  treatinent  received, 
V8;  answers  eighteen  questions  ex- 
temporaneously, 79,  80,  81 ;  one  im- 
portant defect  in  his  views  in  1842, 
83,  84;  soon  remedied,  84;  writes  to 
the  Synod  after  suspension,  84;  holds 
numerous  revival  services,  87 ;  pub- 
lishes Gospel  Peace  necessary  to 
Christian  Righteousness,  87 ;  his 
faithfulness  at  Muckhart,  88;  feli- 
citous illustration  at  Shotts  Iron 
Works,  88 ;  helps  to  form  churches 
throughout  the  country,  89 ;  sends 
fatheny  advices,  89;  ms  death,  90; 
his  views  of  the  celestial  state,  90. 

Muckhart,  story  of  Rev.  Robert  Mori- 
son at,  8. 

Muirhead,  Miss  Anne,  of  Falkirk,  174. 

Neilson,  Rev.  David,  of  Renfrew,  an- 
notates M*Gilvray'sChrysostom,  70. 
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One  Charch:  one  God:  one  Lord,  143. 
Oosterzee,  Van,  on  John's  Gospel,  27. 
Orator,  the  natural,  how  he  may  be 

known,  60. 
Origen  on  John's  Gospel,  17. 

Pantheism,  nnsatisfaotoriness  of,  37 ; 
inconsistent  with  human  independ- 
ence and  responsibility,  37 ;  power- 
less to  console  in  trouble,  38 ;  dis- 
proved by  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
96;  by  the  non-development  of  the 
Infinite. 

Parker's,  Dr.  Joseph,  views  on  future 
punishment,  304. 

Perseverance  of  the  saints,  doctrine  of, 
224,229. 

Political  discontent  and  Atheism,  34, 
35;  its  cure,2the  Fatherhood  of  God, 
35. 

Porter,  Dr.  H.  S.,  on  Forehnotoledge 
and  Decrees,  221 ;  his  Astronomical 
Sermons,  221.  • 

Prayer,  reflex  influence  of,  on  him  who 
prays,  289;  brings  blessings  from 
above,  290. 

Predestination,  God's,  not  inclusive  of 
sin,  230. 

Prejudices  of  the  understanding,  im- 

Cible,  76 ;   their   true   seat,  the 
t,  76. 
Prosphera,  meaning  in  Heb.  x,  14  of 
the  Greek  word,  203. 

Quakerism,  origin  of,  at  Ulverstone, 
277. 

Keason,  diflerent  senses  in  which 
the  word  is  employed  by  Aristotle, 
Hamilton,  and  Whately,  116, 
117. 

Reason  and  Faith  in  regard  to  dogma, 
115. 

Regeneration  defined,  101 ;  power  to 
regenerate  man  must  be  from  with- 
out, not  from  within,  105-6 ;  must 
take  place  during  probation  here, 
111 ;  Scripture  texts  showing  neces- 
sity for,  112-114;  effiected  by  the 
word,  182;  supernatural,  but  not 
miraculous,  182 ;  conditional,  187 
194. 

Renan,  tmsatisfactory  theory  of,  con- 
cerning the  object  of  John's  Gospel, 
22 ;  on  the  difference  between  Mat- 
thew's Gospel  and  John's,  25. 

Beview  qf  StcUement  qf  Principles,  Rev. 
Robert  Morison's,  73. 

Rural  bishops  in  Syria,  71;  engaged  in 


manual  labour,  71;  g^ierally  unedu- 
cated, 71. 
Rutherford,  Rev.  A.  C.,  case  of,  before 
Presbytery  and  Synod,  153—177. 

Sacrifice,  in  what  sense  Christ's  death 
a,  203-218.    • 

Sanctification,  in  what  sense  predicable 
of  the  atonement,  212. 

Sanquhar  Declaration,  the,  78. 

Scientific  investigation,  value  of,  36; 
'danger  of,  36;  true  sphere  of,  36. 

Silence  in  God's  greatest  works,  48. 

Sin,  man's  sense  of,  demands  an  atone- 
ment, 99,  100. 

Song  of  the  Cross,  Frame's,  Rev.  James, 
308. 

Soul  Exercise,  should  it  be  ecclesiasti- 
cally revibwed?  85. 

Soverei^ty,  divine,  and  human  re- 
sponsibility, both  to  be  recognized  by 
a  true  theology,  182. 

Stewart,  Rev.  Alexander,  Aberdeen, 
his  Practical  Bible  Temperance  Com' 
mentary,  152. 

Stewart,  Mrs.  Andrew,  letter  on  her 
father's  character,  5. 

Sufficiency    of    the    atonement,    not  ' 
greater  than  its  inward  efficiency,  13. 

Taylor,  Professor,  his  inaucural  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  &e  Evan- 
feUcal  Union  Academy,  1st  August, 
871,  32. 

Teleioo,  meaning  of  the  Greek  word,  in 
Heb.  X,  14,  256-212. 

Theologi(^  medium,  the,  224. 

"This  man  receiveth  sinners,"  177. 

Tholuck  on  John's  Gospel,  17. 

Truth,  Christ  the,  47 ;  all  natural  ob- 
jects,  symbols  of,  47. 

Watson,  Rev.  William,  of  Langholm, 
his  life  of  Craigie,  72. 

Way,  Christ  the,  46. 

Wesley,  John,  his  double  conversion,  7. 

Westrmnster  Confession  ignores  human 
accountability,  183;  dooms  all  hea- 
thens to  destruction,  234. 

Whitson,  Rev.  J.,  Beith,  his  sermon 
as  retiring  president,  151. 

Will,  where  no  freedom  of,  no  moral 
action,  221. 

Words  of  Con\fort,  Logan's,  309. 

Work  of  the  Christian  preacher,  the, 
151. 

Young,  Dr.,  of  London,  on  sacrifioe, 
211. 
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